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AUTHOB'S    PKEFACIi 


FIKST     EDITION. 


I  UAY,  perhaps,  be  allowed  a  fev  words  of  introduction  to  tlie 
following  pi^es.  For  the  last  sixteen  years  my  attention  has  been 
unintemiptedly  directed  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  temperature 
in  diseases  of  various  kinds.  The  thermometer  has  been  regularly 
employed  at  least  twice  daily,  and  in  febrile  patients  from  four  to 
eight  times  a  day,  and  even  oftener,  in  special  circumstances,  for 
all  the  patients  in  my  wards.  I  have  also  experienced  the  applica- 
bility of  this  method  of  investigation  iu  very  numerous  cases  in 
private  practice.  In  this  way  I  have  gradually  got  together  a  mate- 
rial which  comprises  many  thousand  complete  casea  of  thermometric 
observations  of  disease,  and  milhona  of  separate  readings  of  the 
temperature.  The  more  my  observations  were  multiplied  the  more 
firmly  rooted  did  my  conviction  become  of  the  unparalleied  value 
of  this  method  of  investigation,  as  giving  an  accurate  and  reliable 
insight  into  the  condition  of  the  sick. 

Not  a  few  of  the  results  obtained  have  already  been  published, 
partly  by  myself  and  partly  by  my  assistants  and  the  students  who 
attended  my  clinique. 

From  many  quarters,  and  repeatedly  too,  I  have  been  urged  to 
collect  them  together  in  a  complete  and  connected  form.  I  have 
I  at  last  resolwed  to  do  so,  though  recognising  fully  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  the  task ;  to  abstract  and  formulate  well-founded  general 
principles  from  the  mass  of  separate  cases,  whose  enormous  number 
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makes  it  simply  impossible  to  devote  special  consideration  to  each 
case^  and  to  present  a  coup  d'osil  of  these  intricate  and  complicated 
affairs. 

For  although  theoretical  questions  as  to  human  temperature  and 
kindred  subjects  must  not  be  overlooked^  and  well  deserve  to  be 
explored^  my  immediate  purpose  has  been  to  write  a  practical  book^ 
and  to  lay  before  my  medical  brethren  as  impressively  as  I  could 
the  eminent  usefuliiess  of  thermometric  observations.  A  knowledge 
of  the  course  of  the  temperature  in  disease  is  highly  important  to 
the  medical  practitioner^  and^  indeed^  indispensable : — 

Because  all  the  phenomena  of  the  sick  are  deserving  of  study; — 

Because  the  temperature  can  be  determined  with  a  nicety  which  is 
common  to  few  other  phenomena ; — 

Because  the  temperature  can  neither  be  feigned  nor  falsified; — 

Because  we  may  conclude  the  presence  of  some  disturbance  in 
the  economy  from  the  mere  fact  of  altered  temperatures ; — 

Because  certain  degrees  indicate  that  there  is  fever ; — 

Because  the  height  of  the  temperature  often  decides  both  the 
degree  and  the  danger  of  the  attack ; — 

Because  thermometric  observation  may  serve  to  aid  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  laws  regulating  the  course  of  certain  diseases^  and 
may  enable  us  to  Ifiam  them ; — 

Because  when  once  the  normal  course  of  certain  diseases  has  been 
determined,  thermometry  is  able  to  simplify,  confirm^  and  certify  the 
diagnosis; — 

Because  thermometric  investigations  indicate  most  rapidly  and 
most  safely  any  deviations  from  the  regular  course  of  the  disease ; — 

Because  the  behaviour  of  the  temperature  during  the  progress  of 
the  disease  discovers  to  us  both  relapses  and  ameliorations  before  we 
should  otherwise  recognise  them  ;— 

Because  in  this  way  thermometry  is  able  to  regulate  the  results 
of  our  therapeutical  efforts ; — 

Because  it  puts  us  on  our  guard  against  the  injurious  influences 
which  affect  our  patients  in  the  course  of  their  illness ; — 

Because  it  is  able  to  indicate  the  transition  from  one  stage  of  the 
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disease  into  another^  and  particularly  the  commencement  of  conva- 
lescence and  its  complete  establishment ; — 

Because  it  reveals  the  existence  of  complications,  and  shows  how 
far  recovery  is  from  being  yet  complete ; — 

Because  it  generally  reveals  the  fact  of  a  fatal  termination  being 
imminent ; — 

Because  it  often  announces  the  impossibility  of  a  continuance  of 
life,  and  thus  gives  an  absolutely  fatal  prognosis  with  great  dis- 
tinctness ; — 

And  lastly,  because  it  furnishes  a  certain  proof  of  the  reality  of 
death,  when  this  is  otherwise  uncertain. 

If  I  succeed  in  diffusing  yet  more  widely  the  conviction  of  the 

truth  of  these  propositions,  and  if  I  am  able  to  offer  to  my  medical 

brethren  a  useful  and  usable  clue  to  enable  them  to  discover  the 

true  value  of  thermometric  data,  the  object  of  my  work  is  already 

obtained. 

Dr.  WUNDEBLICH. 


Leipsic;  March^  1868. 
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A  Second  Edition  having  become  necessary,  I  have  revised  the 
text  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  have  once  more  carefully  com- 
pared the  propositions  it 'contains  with  the  original  observations, 
and  have  added  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  new  material,  partly 
original,  partly  selected.  I  hope  that  my  book  is  thus  not  only 
bigger  but  better,  and  that  this  new  Edition  will  meet  with  as  friendly 
a  welcome  as  the  former  one. 

W. 

Leipzig;  Feb,,  1870. 
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I  REGRET  the  delay  which  has  occurred  in  the  publication  of  this 
volume. 

It  has  been  partly  due  to  the  alterations  necessary  to  make  the 
tratislation  correspond  with  the  Second  GFerman  Edition^  and  partly 
to  the  nature  of  the  work  itself^  which  abounds  with  numerals  and 
foreign  proper  names.  The  translation  has  been  done  by  me  in  the 
midst  of  other  engagements^  and  with  somewhat  feeble  health. 
Some  few  Germanisms  and  a  few  errors  of  the  press  have^  it  is  to 
be  feared^  escaped  notice.  As  to  the  rest^  I  have  not  aimed  at  fine 
writings  but  simply  at  conveying  the  Author's  meanings  as  I  under- 
stood him^  to  the  English  reader. 

Professor  Wunderlich,  in  a  letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
first  eight  sheets^  stated  that  he  had  no  additional  matter  which 
he  could  incorporate  with  this  Edition^  the  whole  of  his  time  being 
devoted  to  the  supervision  of  three  military  hospitals  for  the  wounded 
in  the  present  Franco-German  war. 

The  Centigrade  scale  has  been  retained  for  two  reasons — 
1st.  Because  in  this  way  the  original  diagrams  have  been  pre- 
sented without  any  alteration^  except  some  slight  improvements  in 
their  execution^  for  which  I  have  to  thank  the  artist,  Mr.  Tuflen 
West;  and 

2nd.  Because  the  convenience  of  this  scale  will  probably  shortly 
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lead  to  its  general  adoptvm  by  all  scientific  meu^  and  then  the 
value  of  this  work  for  reference  will  still  be  unimpaired. 

I  have  quoted  English  authors  but  sparingly^  because  I  considered 
that  the  readers  of  the  New  Sydenham  Society  did  not  need  more 
than  a  general  reference  to  such.  Had  my  task  been  to  continue 
the  History  of  Thermometry^  the  names  of  Drs.  Clifibrd  Allbutt^ 
Aitken^  Sydney  Singer^  Grimshaw,  E.  Long  Fox^  and  many  others, 
would  have  occupied  a  larger  space  in  these  pages. 

To  Mr.  Hutchinson,  whose  own  researches  on  the  effects  of  nerve- 
section  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  and  important  recent  con- 
tributions to  our  knowledge,  I  am  indebted  for  many  kind  and 
valuable  suggestions. 

Two  new  woodcuts  (Nos.  39  and  40)  have  been  specially  designed 

for  this  Edition. 

W.  B.  W. 


10,  FiKBBiTBT  Pavement,  E.G.; 
Februafy,  1871. 
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MEDICAL    THERMOMETRY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
FUNDAMENTAL  PiaNCIPLES. 

§  I. — There  are  two  well-ascertained  facts,  which  not  only  justify 
us  in  endeavouring  to  determine  the  temperature  of  the  body  in 
diseases,  and  render  the  use  of  the  thermometer  both  a  duty  and  a 
valuable  aid  to  diagnosis,  but  form  the  basis  of  all  onr  investiga- 
tions. The  first  fact  is  lAe  constancy  ttf  temperature  in  healthy 
persoM,  or,  in  other  words,  that  healthy  human  beings  of  every  age 
and  condition,  in  all  places  and  in  all  cfrcumstances,  and  exposed  to 
all  kinds  of  influences,  provided  these  do  not  impair  health,  have  an 
almost  identical  temperature. 

The  second  fact  is  the  variation  of  temperature  in  disease,  for  in 
sick  persons  we  are  constantly  meeting  with  deviations  from  the 
normal  temperature  of  the  healthy. 

§  2. — The  average  normal  temperature  of  the  healthy  human 
body  in  its  interior,  or  in  carefully  covered  situations  on  its  surface, 
varies,  according  to  the  plan  of  measurement,  from  98'6°  to  99'5° 
Fahr.  (37°  to  37*5°  C).  It  is  about  98*6°  in  the  wrfll-closed  axilla, 
and  a  few  tenths  of  a  degree  higher  ('5 — i^  or  2°  Fabr.,  '7°  Fahr, 
average)  in  the  rectum  and  vagina.^ 

§  3. — The  temperature  of  healthy  persons  is  almost  constantly 
the  same,  although  not  absolutely  so.  Indeed,  there  are  sponta- 
neous variations  in  the  course  of  every  twenty-four  hours,  but  these 
seldom  exceed  half  a  degree  of  the  Centigrade  scale  (=  "9°  Fahr.) 

^  The  arrow  to  indicate  the  normal  temperature  is  placed  at  98.4;^  Fahr.  ou 
mott  £nf»lish  thermometers ;  from  numerous  observations,  and  comparibou  of 
vnious  statements,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  author  is  correct  in  placing 
it  higher. — [Trans.] 
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for  each  individual.  Unosaal  conditions^  and  external  influences^ 
may  indeed  cause  variations  of  temperature^  but  these  are  never  very 
greats  as  long  as  they  produce  no  disturbance  of  health.  Any 
elevation  of  the  axillary  temperature  above  99*5°  (37*5°  C.,  or 
any  depression  below  gy'2^  (3^*5^  C.)  is  always  very  suspicious, 
and  whether  it  appear  to  be  spontaneous  or  induced  by  external 
circumstances,  can  only  be  considered  normal  when  all  the  facts  of 
the  case  are  known,  or  in  very  exceptional  cases. 

TAe  maintenance  of  a  normal  tefnj)erature  under  varying  conditions, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  constant  temperature  of  the  body  in  any  indi- 
vidual, is  a  proof  of  a  sound  constitution. 

§  4. — A  normal  temperature  does  not  necessarily  indicate  health, 
hut  all  those  whose  temperature  either  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  the 
normal  range,  are  unhealthy, 

§  5. — ^There  are  certain  limits,  which  are  rarely  exceeded,  in  the 
range  of  temperatures  observed  in  disease.  The  highest  temperature 
yet  met  with  in  a  living  man,  noted  by  a  trustworthy  observer, 
amounted  to  i  ia*55®  Fahr.  (=  4475°  C),  whilst  the  range  of  lower 
temperatures  is  less  accurately  determined.  But  if  we  put  aside  cases 
which  are  quite  exceptional,  the  range  of  temperature  in  the  most 
severe  diseases  is  between  95^  Fahr.  (35°  C.)  and  108-5°  F.  (43*5°  C), 
and  it  is  very  seldom  that  it  exceeds  io9'4°  Fahr.  (43°  C),  or  sinks 

below  9 1 -4°  r.  (33'' C.). 

55  6. — Deviations  from  the  normal  course  of  temperature  arc  cer- 
tainly to  be  regarded  as  significant,  and  as  never  occurring  without 
due  cause,  whether  we  regard  their  origin,  their  amount,  the  course 
which  they  pursue^  or  their  cessation.  Many  of  these  deviations 
may  be  referred  to  fixed  laws  or  rules,  even  now  (which  I  may  call 
pathological  thermonomy),  but  we  sometimes  fail  to  discover  these, 
because  in  disease  even  much  more  than  in  health,  animal  heat  or 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  the  result  of  many  different,  and,  in 
fact,  mutually  antagonistic,  factors.  Besides  the  essential  pheno- 
mena of  disease,  many  accidental  and  collateral  influences  may 
alter  the  sick  mau^s  temperature. 

§  7. — Influences  which  in  no  ways  disturb  the  temperature  of  a 
healthy  man,  have  often  a  very  remarkable  eflcct  in  causing  varia- 
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tions  of  temperature  in  diseased  conditions  of  body^  although  the 
diseased  condition  itself  may  affect  this  but  slightly.  Mobility  of 
temperature  as  the  result  of  external  influences  is,  therefore,  a  sign 
of  some  diseased  condition  of  body.  The  discovery  of  abnormal 
temperatures  in  men  who  have  previously  exhibited  a  normal  degree 
of  heat  is^  therefore^  a  means  of  discovering  or  confirming  the 
existence  of  latent  disease. 

§  8. — ^Alterations  of  temperature  may  be  confined  to  special 
regions  of  the  body,  which  are  the  seat  of  diseased  actions  (local 
inflammations)^  whilst  the  general  temperature  remains  more  or  less 
normal.  These  circumscribed  variations^  in  topical  diseases^  are  of 
very  little  practical  moment.  They  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
elevations  or  depressions  of  temperature  of  very  moderate  extent, 
seldom  exceeding  a  degree  Centigrade  (i'8°,  or  less  than  3°  Fahren- 
heit), over  a  larger  or  smaller  area.  These  local  changes  are  almost 
invariably  accompanied  with  other  obvious  phenomena,  which,  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  are  far  more  useful  for  diagnostic  purposes 
than  the  locally  abnormal  temperature. 

§  9,— The  general  temperature  of  the  body  (blood-heat),  regis- 
tered by  the  thermometer  in  interior  parts,  or  in  perfectly  sheltered 
spots  on  the  surface,  not  locally  affected,  is  the  expression  of  the 
result  of  a  number  of  processes,  which  on  the  one  hand  tend  to  the 
production  of  heat  (chemical  processes,  so-called  tissue-changes), 
and  on  the  other  hand  promote  the  giving  up  of  heat  (cooling  by 
various  means  and  apparatus,  changes  of  heat  into  motion).  How- 
ever varied  the  combinations  of  these  processes,  and  however  their 
several  values  may  change  almost  momentarily,  so  that  they  appear 
dependent  on  almost  countless  accidental  circumstances ;  yet  expe- 
rience shows,  not  only  that  the  final  result  (the  animal  heat,  or 
specific  heat  of  the  body)  remains  almost  always  the  same,  in  health  \ 
but  also  that  in  disease  the  variations  of  temperature,  if  not  abso- 
lutely trustworthy,  are  yet  the  safest  standard  for  estimating  the 
condition  of  the  whole  body.  Variations  of  temperature  coincide 
with  other  functional  and  structural  disturbances  of  the  diseased 
organism,  but  none  of  them  can  be  determined  and  measured  with 
such  accuracy  as  the  temperature.  None  of  them  arc  so  inde- 
pendent (comparatively  speaking)  of  trifiing  and  subordinate  sur- 
rounding influences  as  the  temperature.    Very  often  these  variations 
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of  temperature  are  conspicuous  long  before  either  functional  or 
structural  changes  can  be  recognised. 

§  10. — ^The  average  temperature  or  specific  heat  of  the  whole 
body  may  be  normal  in  disease^  or  increased  or  diminished^  whilst 
the  distribution  of  heat  is  unequal  as  regards  various  regions  of  the 
body.  A  normal  temperature  in  sickness  is  only  to  he  considered  as 
a  relative  si^n,  as  a  symptom  which  may  exclude  certain  forms  of 
disease,  and  may  justify,  but  never  by  itself  lead  to  a  positive 
diagnosis.  A  fall  of  temperature  below  the  normal  range  is  persistent 
in  very  few  diseases  only,  but  occurs  as  a  temporary  phenomenon  in 
many  favorable  and  unfavorable  circumstances.  Precisely  parallel  is 
the  case  of  an  unequal  distribution  of  animal  heat.  In  a  majority  of 
cases,  however,  this  must  be  considered  an  unfavorable  symptom. 
Abnormal  elevations  of  temperature  furnish  the  most  important 
material  for  purposes  of  diagnosis  and  prognosis. 

§  II. — Abnormal  variations  of  temperature,  except  such  as  are 
only  momentary,  are  generally  associated  with  certain  common  typical 
states  of  (ill)  health  (modalities^  or  typical  forms.) 

A  rapid  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  from  a  chill,  or 
in  the  normal  warmth  of  the  hands,  feet,  nose,  or  forehead,  is  com- 
monly associated  with  strong  feelings  of  chilliness  and  convulsive 
movements  (''  cold  shivers  ;'*  rigors  ;  *^ fever  frost  *') . 

A  more  or  less  permanent  and  noticeable  rise  of  temperature 
amounting  to  ioi\3°  Fahr.  (38*5°)  or  more,  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  subjective  feelings  of  heat,  and  lassitude ;  and  usually 
with  thirst  and  headache,  as  well  as  with  increased  frequency,  and 
rapidity  of  the  pulse ;  and  after  lasting  a  little  longer,  with  diminu- 
tion of  body-weight  {" Feverishness ;^'  pyrexia;  fever;  fever- 
heat) . 

Any  considerable  diminution  of  warmth  in  the  extremities  or  in 
the  face,  or  in  separate  exposed  parts ;  with  a  high  or  simultaneously 
falling  temperature  of  the  trunk,  is  generally  associated  with  a  small 
pulse,  sunken  features,  feelings  of  weakness,  and  nausea  (Unlust), 
with  much  sweating,  especially  local,  principally  on  the  cold  parts 
of  the  skin  {Collapse). 

§  12. — The  amount  of  temperature  changes,  the  relation  of  these 
changes  to  one  another,  and  their  alterations  in  the  course  of  the  die- 
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taa«  [Quantity,  type,   and   relation],  although  often  modified  by 

iddcDtal  iiillnenccs,  are  commonly  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 

'Uetue:  and,  indeed,  the  more  typical  and  well- developed  tfie  dis- 

sed  proceasca  are,  the    more  certainly  is  this  the  case.     Many 

peparate  kinds   of  disease  correspond  to  welt-mar}fed  iypei  of  altered 

trnperature.     These  answer  to  well-known  varieties  of  disease. 

In  opposition  to  these  there  arf  certain  .7(j//;i('a/ or  irregular  forms 

»f  disease,  in  which  the  temperature  alao  is  irregular.     The  contrast 

^tween  typical  and  atypical  forms  is,  however,  not  always  sharply 

defined,  so  that  many  ad'eetions  may  he  considered  as  standing  on  a 

sort  of  neutral  ground,  between  typical  and  ill-delincd  forms. 

Ttm  typk-at  it(ste»  of  d'mi^iMe,  that  is,  those  which  almost  inva- 
riably show  more  or  less  clearly  a  characteristic  type,  and  in  which 
I  there  is  seldom  if  ever  a  complete  deviation  from  the  typical  form, 
«re  illustrated  by  enteric  fever  (abdominal  typhue),  true  eianthematic 
typhus,  and  apparently  by  relapsing  fever,  smeUpo:t,  measles,  and 
■carlatina,  primary  (croupous  or  lobar)  pneumonia,  and  recent 
malarious  fevers. 

Th«  group  of  approximativety  typical  forms  of  disease,  in  which, 
pdeed,  charncteristic  types  may  be  certainly  recognised  in  the  abstract, 
"nit  which,  although  in  certain  stages  they  exhibit  great  regularity, 
net  occasionally  deviate  very  widely  from  the  typical,  and  almost 
ffistaiitly  display  a  great  breadth  and  laxity  of  behaviour  is  less 
i*ily  defined.  Yet  we  may  include  under  it  febricula,  pytemia, 
ind  septicsemia,  varicella  and  rubeola  notha,  facial  erysipelas,  acute 
btarrlinl  iaflammation,  tonsillitis  (cynaucbe  tonsillaris),  acute  rbeu- 
patism  (rheumatic  fever),  basilar  meningitis,  and  meningitis  of  the 
tuperior  coDvotations;  cerebro-spiual  meningitis,  parotitis  (mumps), 
plenrisy,  acute  tuberculosis,  fatal  neuroses  in  their  last  stages,  and 
the  trichina  disease. 

Another  yroup  is  formed  by  those  diseases  which  in  certain  cir- 

iumatanccs  conform  to  a  regular  type,  but  which  generally  run  their 

Murse  without  fever :  when,  however,  fever  supervenes  a  regular  type 

I  generally  displayed.     To  this  group  cholera,  acut«  phosphorus- 

P  poisoning,  acute  general  fatty  degeneration,  and  syphilis  especially 

f  belong.'     Even  diseases  which  we  arc  forced  to  include  under  the 

|;designation  of  atypical   or    irregular   do    occasionally,    in    excep- 

^onal  cases,  show  a  close  approximation  to  typical  forms  in  their 

'  Under  these  beailins*  some  obseirationg  will  be  maile  in  Ibo  notes,  whicli 
rill,  I  believf,  tend  lo  show  ihat  tliia  group  i»  probably  aoperfluoos, — [Tji*k3.) 
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progress.  Of  these  we  may  mention  diphtheria,  dysentery,  peri- 
carditis, peritonitis,  acute  and  chronic  suppurations  (abscesses),  and 
phthisis. 

§  13. — The  course  of  the  temperature  in  many  special  diseases 
almost  invariably  follows  a  single  typical  form  ^monot^pical  or 
uniform  diseases).  • 

Other  maladies,  according  to  their  intensity,  or  from  other  special 
causes,  follow  various  types  of  temperature  {nmltifarm,  or  pleoiypxc 
diseases) .  The  study  of  thermometry  can  define  these  variations  of  dis- 
ease far  more  accurately  than  has  yet  been  done,  and  thus  enable  us 
to  discover  and  differentiate  varying  types  of  the  same  disease. 
Smallpox,  enteric  fever,  scarlatina,  pneumonia,  and  malarious  fever, 
are  diseases  which  occasionally  assume  the  multiform  type  {pho- 
typism),  although  as  a  rule  they  decidedly  follow  a  single  pure  type. 
Those  diseases  which  usually  exhibit  only  an  approximatively  typical 
course  of  temperature,  show  still  greater  tendencies  to  assume  a 
multiphcity  of  ill-defined  types. 

§  14. — Any  disease,  however  fixed  may  be  its  typical  form,  may 
exhibit  deviations  from  this  in  special  cases  [irregularities.]  They  are 
determined  by  more  or  less  lasting  individual  peculiarities  and 
circumstances  (idiosyncrasies),  by  external  conditions,  or  therapeutical 
influences,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  and  by  the  supervention 
of  complications.  These  irregularities  are  circumscribed  within 
certain  limits,  and  their  form  and  extent  are  more  or  less  determinate. 
By  means  of  the  thermometer  it  will  be  possible  to  learn  more  of 
these  irregularities  than  is  yet  known,  to  assign  them  to  their 
proper  causes,  and  give  them  their  due  weight  in  prognosis.  And 
it  will  help  us  better  to  fix  the  time  when  a  patient's  disease, 
which  has  appeared  to  run  an  irregular  course,  reassumes  a  typical 
form. 

§  15. — A  single  observation  of  an  abnormal  temperature,  how- 
ever great,  or  however  small  the  deviation  from  the  normal  may  be, 
is  not  by  itself  conclusive  as  to  the  kind  of  disease  from  which  the 
patient  suffers.     All  we  learn  from  it  is — 

1.  That  the  patient  is  really  bodily  ill. 

2.  When  there  is  considerable  elevation  of  temperature,  we  know 
that  there  is  fever. 
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3.  When  there  are  extremes  of  temperature,  we  know  that  there 
is  great  danger. 

We  may  indeed  assign  the  following  general  significance  to  single 
observations  of  temperature  (in  a  conventional  sense) . 

A.  Temperatures  miicA  below  normal   {collapse  temperatures), 

below  96- 8^  F.  (36^0.). 
.  {a).  Deep,  f^tal  algide  collapse,  below  92'3°  F.  (33*5° C). 

{b).  Algide  collapse,  92-3°  F.  to  95°  F.  (33-5  0.-35°),  in 
which  it  is  possible  for  life  to  be  saved,  but  which  indicates  the 
greatest  danger. 

[c).  Moderate  collapse,  95° — 96*8  F.  (35  —  36°  C),  in  itself 
without  danger. 

B.  Normal,  or  almost  normal  temperatures. 

(a).    Sub-normal    temperatures,    96*8°    to    977°  F.    (36  — 

36-5'  C). 

(b).  Eeally  normal  temperatures  =  97*88°  to  99'i2°F.  (36-6  — 

37-4"  C.). 

{c).   Sub-febrile   temperatures  =  99*5° — ioo'4°  F.   (37*5  — 

38OC.). 

C.  Febrile  temperatures, 

{a).  Slight  febrile  action  =  ioo'4°  to  ioi*i2°  F.  (38  — 
38-4°  C). 

(4).  Moderate  degree  of  fever,  101*3°  ^°  102*2°  F.  (38*5  — 
39°  C).  in  the  fnorning,  and  rising  to  103*1°  (39*5°  C.)  in  the  evening. 

(c).  Considerable  fever,  about  103*1°  F.  (39*5°  C.)  in  the  morn- 
ing,  and  about  104*°  in  the  evening  (40*5  C). 

{d).  High  fever  is  indicated  by  temperatures  above  103*1° 
(39*5°  C.)  in  the  fnarning,  and  above  104*9°  (40'5)  ^  ^hc 
evening. 

D.  Temperatures  which  in  every  known  disease,  except  relapsing 
fever,  in  all  probability  indicate  a  fatal  termination  =  107*6  F. 
(42®  C.)  or  more.     (Hyperpyretic  temperatures.) 

§  1 6. — ^By  taking  into  consideration  other  circumstances  and 
symptoms  of  the  sick,  a  single  observation  of  temperature  may 
sometimes  lead  to  a  diagnosis,  or  serve  to  exclude  the  existence  of 
a  supposed  malady. 

And  a  single  observation  of  temperature  (due  regard  being 
had  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case)  may  sometimes  help 
us  to  pronounce  on  the  severity,  or  if  the  temperature  of  the 
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disease  be  not  dangerously  high^  on  the  comparative  iafeiy  of  the 
attack. 

§  17. — As  there  are  variatiom  of  temperature  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  in  healthy  so  also  they  occur  in  disease.  The 
daily  fiuctuations  in  disease  are  commonly  much  greaUr  than  in 
health.  These  are  subject  to  rule — and  partly  depend  (in  febrile 
disease)  upon  the  kind^  stage^  and  degree  of  severity  of  the  disease^ 
and  upon  these  improvement  (or  crisis)  depends.  If  the  daily  tem- 
perature deviates  from  the  normal  type,  it  is  generally  due  to  the 
individual  circumstances  of  the  patient,  to  an  abnormal  type  of 
disease,  to  complications  and  sudden  relapses,  to-  constipation  or 
diarrhcea,  to  sudden  emptying  of  an  over-distended  bladder,  to  a 
spontaneous  or  therapeutic  loss  of  blood,  to  profuse  perspirations, 
to  moving  the  patient,  or  his  over-fatiguing  himself,  to  mental 
excitement  or  to  sleep,  to  errors  in  diet  and  thermal  influences, 
or  the  operation  of  medicines  and  other  therapeutic  agencies. 

§  18. — ^The  daily  fluctuations  may  be  either  simply  ascending  or 
descending,  but  almost  always  describe  a  curve  with  one  or  more 
elevations  of  temperature  [daily  exacerbations)  and  intercurrent j^^/* 
of  temperature  (daily  remissions).  The  number  of  degrees  (or  parts 
of  them — the  extent  of  the  eivcnrsus)  between  the  daily  t/iaximnm 
and  the  daily  minimum  is  the  daily  difference  or  ratine  of  tempera- 
ture :  and  when  the  difference  is  trifling,  we  call  the  course  of  tem- 
perature continual ;  when  the  daily  fluctuations  are  considerable,  we 
call  it  remitting.  The  7nean  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
temperature  is  the  average  daily  temperature,  and  the  height  of  this 
shows  the  intensity  of  the  fever.  Typical  forms  of  disease  have,  for 
the  most  part,  during  their  intensity,  a  determinate  average  daily 
temperature,  and  seldom  sink  below  a  certain  minimum  or  rise  above 
a  certain  maximum,  unless  shortly  before  death. 

§  19. — Continual  observations  of  temperature,  repeated  several 
times  a  day,  through  the  whole  course  of  a  disease,  or  for  a  consi- 
derable period  of  its  duration,  afibrd  the  best  materials  for  diagnosing 
and  prognosticating  the  nature  and  results  of  any  disease,  when 
this  is  associated  with  considerable  elevations  of  temperature  We 
learn  from  them  what  is  conformable  to  laic  or  normal  in  the  course 
of  febrile  diseases,  thus  gaining  a  solid  basis  for  diagnosis  in  indi- 
vidual cases.    They  may  often,  in  themselves  considered,  afford  a 
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perfectly  correct  diagnosis  of  the  kind  of  disease;  or,  to  say  the 
least,  they  furnish  the  most  important  and  trustworthy  materials  for 
a  diagnosis,  and  are  sometimes  the  only  possible  means  of  deciding 
in  doubtful  cases. 

They  point  out  to  us  the  stages  or  periods  in  the  course  of  a  dis- 
ease, and  show  the  transition  of  one  stage  into  another. 

They  afford  the  best  means  of  judging  as  to  the  severity  of  a 
disease,  and  of  recognising  ameliorations  and  exacerbations.  We 
learn  from  them  the  irregularities  displayed  by  the  disease  in  its 
course — dependent  partly  on  accidental  causes,  partly  upon  compli- 
cations, and  partly  upon  the  influence  of  therapeutic  agents.  They 
therefore  furnish  us  criteria  for  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  are 
checks  or  controllers  of  our  therapeutics.  By  means  of  these  daily 
observations  we  know  when  the  diseased  actions  have  come  to  an 
end ;  and  very  often,  from  the  way  in  which  this  happens,  we  can 
decide  (by  looking  at  the  chart  of  the  temperature)  upon  the  kind 
of  disease,  and  whether  it  has  been  complicated  or  not,  and  judge  of 
the  restoration  to  health  whether  perfect,  or  as  yet  incomplete. 
Either  in  combination  with  other  symptoms,  or  sometimes  by  them- 
selves alone,  the  temperatures  point  out  the  approach  of  ^  fatal  ter- 
mifiation ;  and  they  either  give  assurance  of  undisturbed  convales- 
cence, or  give  the  first  signals  of  threatened  relapses. 

§  20. — In  the  course  of  febrile  diseases,  we  may  distinguish  the 
following  stages  or  periods  in  the  range  of  temperature : 

A.  Periods  preceding  the  termination  of  the  disease. 

1.  The  period  of  development  (initial  period  or  pyrogenetic 
stage),  which  may  be  longer  or  shorter,  but  must  be  considered  at 
an  end  with  the  development  of  a  localised  process,  or  when  the 
lowest  average  daily  temperature  characteristic  of  the  disease  is 
reached. 

2.  The  period  of  full  development  of  the  disease  (the  acme,  the 
fastigium) ,  during  which  the  fever  maintains  the  characteristic  daily 
elevations  of  temperature. 

3.  The  period  of  perturbation  (amphibolic  or  doubtful  stage)  usually 
follows  this  in  severe  diseases,  in  which  the  temperatures  generally 
show  a  more  or  less  irregular  course. 

B.  Periods  in  cases  which  recover. 

1 .  The  crisis  (perturbatio  critica,  or  stage  of  decrement)  or  period 
of  decided,  but  as  vet  insufficient,  decrease. 
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2.  The  period  of  return  to  normal  temperature  (stage  of  deferves- 
cence or  cooling), 

3.  The  epicritical  period  and  the  period  of  convalescence^  in  which 
the  temperature  is  normal,  or  below  normal,  or  sometimes  even  a 
little  above  the  normal. 

c.  Periods  of  the  fatal  termination. 

1.  The  pro-agonistic  period  (period  preceding  the  death  struggle), 
during  which  the  more  or  less  peculiar  character  of  the  temperature 
or  other  circumstances  point  out  the  commencement  of  a  fatal 
termination. 

2.  The  agony  or  death  struggle. 

3.  The  act  of  dying  and  the  post-mortem  changes  of  temperature. 
Very  often  these  several  stages  are  very  brief,  and  escape  observa- 
tion more  or  less  entirely. 

§  21. — ^The  initial  period  in  many  forms  of  disease  has  a  con- 
stant and  characteristic  type,  but  very  commonly  escapes  observa- 
tion, on  account  of  its  brief  duration.  The  type  is  varied  by  the 
fact  of  the  fever  either  preceding  or  following  a  localised  morbid 
process. 

In  those  cases  where  a  patient  is  previously  ill  and  already 
feverish,  the  type  of  the  stage  preceding  a  new  attack  is  very  vague 
and  undetermined. 

The  iniensHy  of  the  symptoms  (temperature,  &c.)  in  the  initial 
period  will  only  lead  to  a  correct  decision  on  the  intensity  and  de- 
gree of  danger  of  the  disease  it  ushers  in,  in  cases  of  quite  exceptional 
severity. 

§  22. — The  next  period,  or  fadigium,  affords  us  charactemtic 
data  for  a  correct  diagnosia  in  three  ways  — (a)  from  the  height  of 
the  temperature,  (4)  by  the  alterations  it  undergoes,  (c)  and  by  the 
duration  of  this  stage.  It  is  especially  by  the  positive  elevation  of 
temperature,  by  its  long  continuance  at  abnormal  heights,  and  by 
deviations  from  the  normal  type  (irregular  progress),  that  we  learn 
the  intensity  and  degree  of  danger  of  a  disease.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  elevation  of  temperature  is  moderate,  when  the  duration  of 
the  maonma  (high  temperatures)  is  short,  and  the  remissions  occur 
early,  we  judge  that  the  disease  is  of  a  mild  type.  Irregularities  in 
the  course  of  the  temperature,  even  when  they  indicate  an  abatement 
of  fever,  most  generally  be  regarded  as  unfavorable,  and  can  only 
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be  considered  as  signs  of  a  mild  attack  in  certain  special  cases.  A 
rise  of  temperature  taioards  the  end  of  t/iis  stage  generally  betokens 
some  complication  of  the  original  maladjr. 

§  23. — The  amphibolic  or  doubtful  stage  (of  perturbations)  is 
seldom  absent  in  cases  which,  without  terminating  fatally,  take  a 
severe  form,  and  the  more  regular  the  course  in  the  fastigium  the 
more  plainly  is  this  stage  to  be  recognised.  It  is  a  period  of  im- 
provement, marked  by  variations,  sometimes  easily  traced  to  their 
source,  at  other  times  apparently  capricious.  During  this  stage  we 
often  get  complications  ushered  in  by  noticeable  elevations  of  tem- 
}>erature.  This  period  of  peHurhations  is  always  «  *2^»  ^rt  severe 
form  of  disease,  and  should  always  indicate  a  guarded  prognosis  as 
long  as  it  lasts,  whether  this  be  only  a  few  days  or  some  weeks. 
The  occurrence  of  an  exceptionally  high  or  low  temperature  on  a 
single  occasion  is  less  significant,  but  its  recurrence,  or  the  fact  that 
the  temperature  remains  abnormally  high  or  at  a  moderate  elevation, 
renders  a  relapse  or  convalescence  probable. 

§  24. — At  the  conclusion  of  either  the  fastigium  or  the  amphibolic 
period  there  is  very  commonly  a  final  rise  of  temperature,  which 
mor«  or  less  exceeds  those  met  with  at  an  earlier  stage,  sometimes 
taking  place  in  an  afternoon,  or  is  even  shown  by  a  slighter  morning 
remission,  but  in  many  cases  lasts  two  or  three  days.  This  rise  of 
temperature  is  always  associated  with  other  marked  symptoms,  and 
gives  in  every  way  a  deceiving  impression  that  there  is  a  relapse,  or 
even  that  danger  is  \mmmtrii--perturbatio  critica.  It  is,  indeed, 
quite  impossible  to  predicate  its  favorable  character,  which  can  only 
be  judged  of  by  the  further  course  of  the  temperature  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  case. 

g  25. — The  stage  of  decrement,  the  period  of  preparatory  mode- 
ration, is  wanting  in  many  cases  of  recovery,  for  in  these  the 
fastigium  or  doubtful  period  terminates  the  febrile  process  suddenly  or 
after  a  critical  disturbance. 

The  first  time  the  temperature  fails  to  reach  its  previous  elevation, 
rather  than  any  sudden  change,  is  a  characteristic  of  this  stage.  This 
may  occur  either  at  the  evening  exacerbation,  or  in  the  morning  tem- 
peratures, or  with  both.  It  is  not  unusual  in  this  stage  to  obserNc  a 
single  sudden  descent  of  temperature  even  below  977°  (36*5°  C), 
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which  is  very  often  associated  with  all  the  symptoms  of  collapse. 
It  may  occur  only  once,  and  the  temperature  may  return  to  its 
former,  perhaps  moderate  elevation,  or  it  may  repeat  itself  daily, 
while  the  intervening  exacerbations  are  still  but  slightly  moderated. 

§  26. — ^The  period  of  defervescence  or  cooling  may  conclude  the 
fastigium  or  the  amphibolic  stage,  or  follow  a  critical  disturb- 
ance, or  be  ushered  in  by  a  period  of  preparatory  moderation.  The 
temperature  in  this  stage  returns  to  the  normal^  and  there  are 
ttco  well-inarJced  and  different  ti^pes,  although  one  may  possibly 
sometimes  pass  into  the  other.  Defervescence  taking  place  rapidly, 
perhaps  in  a  single  night,  or,  at  all  events,  in  about  thirty-six  hours : — 
rapid  defervescence  or  crisis  ;  or  the  fever  may  abate  gradually,  the 
process  occupying  several  days  even — protracted  defervescence  or 
lysis. 

The  defervescence  may  consist  of  either  a  continuous  fall  in  tempe- 
rature, which,  however,  when  it  lasts  more  than  twelve  hours,  is  less 
marked  in  the  afternoon  ;  or  of  a  fall  in  a  remittent  fashion,  that  is, 
interrupted  by  daily  evening  exacerbations.  It  is  very  common  to 
meet  with  a  state  of  collapse  in  the  course  of  the  defervescence,  in 
which  the  extremely  low  temperature  is  accompanied  with  other 
deceptive  and  seemingly  very  dangerous  symptoms.  These  gases, 
however,  although  protracted,  constantly  end  in  recovery. 

§  27. — The  more  rapid  and  complete  the  stage  of  defervescence 
has  been,  the  more  clearly  defined  is  the  epicridcal  period  (com- 
mencing convalescence).  Sometimes  the  temperature  returns  com- 
pletely to  the  normal,  and  exhibits  the  same  daily  fluctuations  as  in 
health.  But  there  is  generally  increased  mobility,  and  a  certain 
fickleness  in  the  behaviour  of  the  temperature.  Once  now  and  then 
the  temperature  remains  below  the  average  normal  level.  In  some 
cases,  and  regularly  in  many  diseases  (especially  in  polyarticular 
rheumatism),  it  keeps  above  the  usual  height.  Besides  this,  we 
sometimes  meet  with  isolated,  transient,  but  very  significant  rises  of 
temperature  (of  2,  3,  or  more  degrees  Centigrade,  =  4,  6,  or  more 
degrees  Fahr.  nearly),  of  which  the  causes  are  sometimes  nearly  un- 
known, or  seem  but  trifling.  Real  relapses,  and  secondary  diseases, 
which  also  very  frequently  develop  themselves  at  this  special  period, 
are  also  speedily  recognised  by  the  renewed  rise  of  temperature.  The 
duration  and  termination  of  the  epicritical  stage  is  not  to  be  deter- 
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mined  by  the  course  of  the  temperature^  because  the  actual  true 
convalescence  occurs  without  material  alteration  of  temperature. 

§  28. — In  the  convalescent  stage,  or  period  of  recovery,  wh  en 
this  has  been  fairly  entered  upon,  and  the  disease  has  left  no  sequeloe 
or  complications,  the  temperature  is  much  the  same  as  in  health. 
Every  rise  of  temperature  above  normal,  and  every  abnormal  fall, 
shows  that  the  convalescence  is  imperfect  or  deceptive.  Very  sudden 
elevations  of  temperature  indicate  a  fresh  complication,  or  a  new  dis- 
ease; and  slighter,  continuous  elevations  are  the  expression  of  the 
fact  that  the  disease  has  left  a  residuum  [sequeloe]  behind  it. 

§  29. — In  cases  which  terminate  fatally  there  is  generally  some 
sign  of  the  approaching  end  (pro-agonistic  stage),  which  may  either 
succeed  the  fastigium,  or  the  amphibolic  period  (period  of  perturba- 
tion), or  may  unexpectedly  develop  itself  during  convalescence.  The 
temperature  is  then  very  variable,  sometimes  rising,  sometimes  falling, 
sometimes  continuing  as  before,  sometimes  wholly  irregular.  Other 
symptoms,  such  as  the  state  of  the  pulse,  will  serve  to  denote  this 
period. 

§  30. — During  the  agony  or  death  struggle,  the  temperature  either 
alters  but  little,  or  remains  at  its  former  elevation ;  or  it  si^th  con- 
siderably, either  to  normal  or  even  below  it  (especially  in  death  by 
starvation) ;  or  it  rises  very  rapidly  to  more  or  less  enormous  heights, 
to  heights  which  in  the  previous  course  of  the  disease  it  has  never 
reached,  and,  perhaps,  not  even  approached. 

§  31. — Just  about  the  moment  of  death  the  temperature  some- 
i\mt9>  falls  ;  but  commonly,  even  in  cases  where  it  has  been  rapidly 
rising  for  some  time  before,  it  continues  to  rise  till  death,  and  in 
some  persons  for  some  minutes,  or  even  an  hour  or  more  after 
death.  In  the  first  class  of  cases  the  temperature  falls  rapidly 
after  death ;  in  the  latter  the  process  of  cooling  is  tedious,  so  that 
even  twelve  hours  after  death  the  warmth  of  the  corpse  may  be  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  of  a  healthy  man.^ 

§  32. — In  reviewing  the  course  or  progress  of  febrile  diseases, 

^  This  section  has  reference  (as  will  be  seen  bj  the  context)  to  cases  of  dUeate, 
It  has,  therefore,  but  slight  bearing  on  cases  of  homicide,  or  suicidal  deatiis,  of 
which  more  will  be  said  further  on. — [Thans.] 
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we  find  that  the  duration  and  succession  of  the  febrile  phenomena 
constitute  five  principal  groups. 

1.  Cases  of  fever  running  a  short  course  (febricula^  ephemera^ 
and  terminal  fever. 

2.  Pevers  which  are  essentially  continuous  in  their  course  (con- 
tinued fevers),  which  exhibit  but  slight  daily  differences  of  tempera- 
ture during  their  fastigium  or  acme^  and  defervesce  rapidly  (by  crisis) . 

3.  Acute  fevers,  which  have  an  essentially  remittent  course  or  cha- 
racter, which  when  their  intensity  is  not  too  great,  exhibit  even 
at  the  height  of  the  disease,  or  at  least  in  the  commencement  of 
defervescence,  considerable  daily  differences  of  temperature  (mostly 
evening  exacerbations  and  morning  remissions),  and  only  fail  to  do 
so  when  complicated,  or  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  death.  Their 
defervescence  is  also  of  a  remitting  type  (gradual,  or  lysis). 

4.  The  intermitting  and  relapsing  types  of  fever. 

5.  Chronic  or  protracted  forms  of  fever,  which  extend  over 
several  weeks,  or  even  months,  sometimes  in  an  uninterrupted,  but 
generally  in  a  remittent  or  intermittent  type,  or  sometimes  with  con- 
siderable intervals  (free  from  fever). 

§  33. — Febricula  and  ephemeral  fevers  are  those  which  last  but 
a  brief  time,  are  moderate  in  degree,  and  terminate  rapidly. 

The  temperature  in  these  cases  may  rise,  with  or  without  rigors, 
to  as  much  as  104  or  i04'9°  (^4^°  or  40*5°  C),  or  even  more,  but 
seldom  exceeds  this ;  and  sinks  in  rapid  defervescence,  in  all  cases, 
with  a  short  unbroken  line  of  descent.  The  fever  lasts  from  half  a 
day  to  two  or  (seldom)  three  days.  This  type  occurs  in  traumatic 
fever,  in  the  brief  childbed  fever  [ephemera  or  weed  of  Ramsbotham, 
Trans.],  during  convalescence  in  slight  cases  of  catarrh,  and  in  mode- 
rate inflammatory  changes  in  tissues,  and  in  many  other  occasional, 
and  more  or  less  recognisable  circumstances.  The  paroxysms  of 
intermittent  fever  assume  this  type. 

In  other  cases  the  temperature  rises  but  little  at  first,  and  either 
returns  to  normal  after  a  day  or  two,  or  rises  gradually  after  from 
two  to  five  days  to  its  culminating  point,  which  seldom  exceeds 
104°  ('40°  C),  and  terminates  rapidly  in  defervescence.  This  type  is 
seen  under  similar  circumstances  to  the  former,  but  never  occurs  in 
intermittent  fever. 

§  34* — l^^evers    wliich   terminate  a    disease    (terminal   fevGr)^ 
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though  widely  diflferent  in  their  significance,  much  resemble  those 
described  above. 

In  the  period  shortly  before  death,  of  apyretic  diseases,  or  in  the 
death  struggle  itself,  there  is  a  rapid  elevation  of  temperature  at  the 
point  of  culmination,  or  after  a  slight  fall  during  the  last  moments, 
death  ensues.  This  type  is  found  at  the  conclusion  of  fatal  neuroses, 
and  in  many  cases  of  poisoning,  and  the  temperature  may  thus  reach 
a  great  elevation,  even  above  that  in  life. 

§  35. — Fevers  with  continued  elevation  of  temperature  usually 
begin  suddenly,  with  rigors  and  shivering.  During  the  fastigium 
(or  height  of  the  fever)  the  average  temperature  varies  (according  to 
the  severity  of  the  case)  between  io2':i°  and  104°  Fahr.  (39  and 
40°  C),  and  seldom  much  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  this.  The  difference 
between  the  daily  maximum  and  minimum  is  only  exceptionally 
above  1°  Centigrade  (i-8°  Fahr.),  more  commonly  it  is  only  half  a 
degree  Cent.  (-9  Fahr.) .  The  length  of  this  stage  is  usually  less  than 
a  week;  Defervescence  is  commonly  rapid,  or  at  least  tolerably  so. 
Tlie  most  perfect  representative  of  this  group  is  primary  uncompli- 
cated croupous  (lobar)  pneumonia  (although  this  disease  sometimes 
assumes  other  types).  A  similar  course  obtains  in  the  eruptive 
fever  of  smallpox,  in  scarlatina  (in  which,  however,  defervescence  is 
less  rapid),  in  parenchymatous  tonsillitis  (cynanche  tonsillaris),  in 
meningitis  of  the  convolutions  (of  the  convexity),  and  in  typhus  fever 
(exanthematic  typhus),  but  in  this  case  the  fever  lasts  longer;  in 
the  beginning  of  facial  erysipelas ;  and  lastly,  but  very  frequently, 
in  very  intense  febrile  diseases  of  all  kinds  (acute  diseases),  in 
which  the  temperature,  previously  remittent,  assumes  a  continuous 
type  simultaneously  with  the  increase  of  heat. 

§  36. — In  fevers  with  a  remittent  course  of  temperament,  the 
initial  period  or  stage  of  incubation  may  be  either  short  or  protracted. 
The  average  daily  temperature  is  very  varied,  because  both  slight 
and  severe  forms  assume  this  type,  and  maybe  either  ioi'3°  (38*5° 
C.)  or  less,  or  may  rise  to  i04'9°  (4^*5°  ^0  ^'  more.  In  the  latter 
case,  so  to  speak,  exacerbations  may  occur,  but  no  true  remissions, 
because  the  minimum  temperature  always  continues  truly  febrile* 
The  duration  of  the  remittent  type  of  fever  temperature  is  let's 
limited  than  that  of  the  continued,  and  may  occupy  several  weeks. 
Defervescence  is  generally  by  lysis,  and  of  a  remittent  type. 
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Typhoid  or  enteric  fever  (abdominal  typhus)  is  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  this  group.  A  remittent  type  is  also  displayed  by  febrile 
catarrhal  affections^  influenza^  catarrhal  pneumonia^  febrile  rheumatic 
affections^  by  measles^  by  the  commencement  of  basilar  meningitis^ 
in  acute  tuberculosis^  and  often^  at  leasts  by  acute  (pulmonary) 
phthisis^  and  in  acute  trichinosis^  &c. 

§  37. — Intermittent  and  relapsing  types  of  disease  have  this 
peculiarity^  that  in  the  intervals  of  the  brief^  or,  at  all  events^  not 
protracted  accessions  of  fever  (paroxysms),  there  are  periods  of 
completely  normal  temperature.  In  the  intermittent  fevers,  the 
actual  paroxysms  of  fever  are  always  short,  and  seldom  extend 
through  a  whole  day,  and  the  temperature  rises  higher  than  in  any 
other  disease  of  similar  intensity,  where  there  is  similar  absence  of 
danger;  that  is,  temperatures  of  105*8°  F.  (41°  C),  or  1067° 
Fahr.  (41*5°)  are  common,  and  sometimes  there  are  one  or  two 
tenths  (Cent.)  more  (= -J-°  to  i°  Fahr.  nearly).  The  intermis- 
sions (apyrexise)  are  also  short,  yet  vary  from  a  few  hours  to  three 
days.  Paroxysms  and  intermissions  alternate  with  each  other,  with 
more  or  lesss  regularity,  and  this  periodicity  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  these  diseases. 

In  the  relapsing  forms  the  paroxysm  is  of  less  limited  duration, 
and  the  temperature  in  this  stage  varies ;  the  intermission  is  longer, 
and  the  relapse  or  repetition  of  the  paroxysm  commonly  happens 
once  only,  sometimes  twice,  and  more  rarely  a  greater  number  of 
times. 

Malarial  fever  (ague)  is  the  best  example  of  the  intermittent  type, 
whilst  relapsing  fever  (fievre  ^  rechute)  is  the  best  representative  of 
the  recurrent  form.  But  many  diseases  seem  with  more  or  less 
regularity  to  approximate  to  one  or  other  of  these  types,  especially 
jnsemia,  erysipelas,  true  smallpox,  many  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia, 
and  not  unfrequently  acute  tuberculosis,  basilar  meningitis,  and 
acute  phthisis. 

§  38. — Chronic  diseases,  and  those  marked  by  hectic,  are  distin- 
guished by  their  long  duration,  and  cases  are  not  wanting  in  which 
the  fever  has  apparently  persisted  whole  years. 

Their  course  is  sometimes  very  irregular,  yet  they  generally  approach 
some  definite  type,  which  although,  perhaps^  exchanged  for  another 
in  the  course  of  the  disease,  is  still  marked  for  a  considerable  space 
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of  time  with  considerable  regularity.  Their  type  is  usually  remit- 
tent, with  one  or  two  exacerbations  in  the  course  of  every  day. 
These  exacerbations  are  sometimes  slight,  but  sometimes  severe  or 
even  extremely  so,  so  that  the  temperatures  daily  or  twice  daily  reach 
a  similar  elevation,  and  in  the  remission  fall  again  to  normal  or  even 
below  it.  Sometimes  there  is  what  I  may  call  a  tertian  rhythm,  or, 
in  other  words,  there  may  be  intervals  of  a  day  between  the  exacer- 
bations, or  the  rhythm  may  be  still  more  extended.  When  death 
approaches,  or  when  complications  occur,  the  remitting  type  often 
changes  into  a  continuous  one.  This  is  best  recognised  in  those 
chronic  inflammations  of  the  lungs  and  bronchi  which  are  classed 
together  clinically  as  phthisis,  chronic  ulcerations  of  the  bowels, 
prolonged  suppurations,  in  chronic  inflammations  of  serous  mem- 
branes, and  in  prolonged  admixture  of  embolic  or  infecting  materials 
with  the  blood. 

§  39. — An  elevated  temperature,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  has 
undoubtedly  in  itself  an  influence  on  the  functions  of  the  bodjf,  on 
the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  and  upon  secretions. 

When  the  temperature  is  only  slightly  raised,  it  is  not  possible  to 
distinguish  the  amount  of  this  in  particular  cases.  When  the 
elevation  of  temperature,  however,  is  considerable,  the  most  certain 
result  will  be  a  diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  Besides  this, 
the  pulse  and  respiration  will  be  accelerated,  the  brain  will  exhibit 
functional  disturbances,  the  secretions  of  the  skin,  and  the  elimina* 
tion  of  urea  will  be  increased.  There  will  be  tendencies  to  local  con- 
gestions, and  their  results ;  perhaps,  also,  to  rapid  fatty  degenerations, 
and  even  destruction  of  tissue  (mortification).  Yet  these  results 
are  not  proportionate  to  either  the  amount,  duration,  or  rapidity  of 
the  elevation  of  temperature,  and  their  absence  is  not  an  unusual 
circumstance.  The  most  remarkable  elevated  temperatures  are 
incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  life.  The  reason  of  this  is  at 
present  unknown. 

$  40. — Very  sudden  alterations  of  temperature  may  influence  the 
functions  of  the  body.  Very  rapid  rises  of  temperature,  especially 
when  the  warmth  of  the  trunk  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the 
extremities,  are  commonly  associated  with  rigors :  with  rapid  falls  of 
temperature,  where  this  has  previously  been  high,  we  find  severe 
disturbances  of  health,  dyspnoea,  delirium,  or  appearances  of 
collapse. 
2 
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§  41. — Diseases  which,  instead  of  displaying  elevations  of  tempe- 
rature, are  characterised,  on  the  contrary,  by  an  abnormally  low 
temperature,  never  conform  to  regular  rules  as  regards  the  course 
of  the  temperature,  which  is  never  constant. 

Many  cases  of  inanition,  of  sclerema,  cancer,  chronic  intoxication, 
and  of  serious  mental  disease,  belong  to  this  category. 

Exceedingly  low  temperatures  are,  however,  very  commonly  met 
with  in  the  following  cases : 

In  the  remissions  of  a  remittent  fever; 

In  consequence  of  loss  of  blood,  or  powerful  evacuations ; 

In  the  course  of  defervescence,  when  this  is  excessive ; 

And  sometimes  in  the  death-struggle. 

Abnormally  low  temperatures  may  seriously  disturb  the  various 
functions  of  the  body ;  and  when  the  fall  is  very  considerable,  it  may 
render  the  continuance  of  life  impossible. 
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CHAPTEa  II. 

HISTORY   AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

§  1 . — In  the  earliest  ages  of  medicine  the  significance  of  tem- 
perature as  a  symptom  of  disease  was  fully  recognised.  By  Hippo- 
crateSy  in  common  with  most  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  those  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  even  of  comparatively  modem  times,  the  heat  of 
the  body  was  deemed  to  be  the  chief  and  most  diagnostic  sign  of 
acute  diseases.  Most  of  them  considered  heat  as  a  pathognomonic 
symptom  of  fever,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  signifying 
fever  point  to  the  elevation  of  temperature  as  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand 
years,  during  which  an  increased  temperature  was  recognised  as  a 
characteristic  and  important  symptom  of  fever,  without  any  contro- 
versy, the  true  significance  of  the  phenomenon  should  first  fail  to  be 
recognised,  and  as  it  were,  fall  into  the  background,  in  an  age  in 
which  accurate  themometry  first  became  possible  by  means  of  instru- 
mentsj  and  that  in  a  school  which  introduced  the  study  of  physical 
signs  into  pathology,  and  by  which  the  use  of  the  thermometer  in 
the  observation  of  disease  was  first  recommended  and  introduced. 
We  can,  however,  explain  this.  The  latro-mechanical  theories  of 
medicine  directed  the  chief  attention  of  observers  to  the  phenomena 
presented  by  the  altered  conditions  of  the  circulation  in  fevers,  and, 
moreover,  these  were  precisely  the  symptoms  which  most  exactly 
agreed  with  the  current  theories  of  disease.  And  further,  as  modern 
medicine  developed  itself,  it  so  happened  that  as  observation  became 
more  precise  and  difiScult,  attention  was  diverted  from  those  common 
symptoms,  which  were  di£Bcult  to  determine  precisely,  to  those 
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topical  changes  which  had  been  neglected  by  earlier  observers.  The 
increasing  number  of  aids  to  diagnosis,  which  were  continually  being 
discovered  and  perfected,  and  thus  revealed  local  alterations  of  struc- 
ture, seemed  to  give  such  a  certainty  of  diagnosis,  that  in  con- 
templating this  positive  gain  one  forgot  the  loss  sustained  by 
neglecting  to  observe  the  amount  of  general  disturbance  of  the 
bodily  functions.  And  in  this  way,  just  as  accurate  thermometry 
was  rendered  possible  by  the  discovery  of  instruments  for  determin- 
ing the  degree  of  heat,  the  study  of  temperature  was  more  and  more 
neglected,  only  a  few  isolated  observations  being  taken  here  and 
there,  till  it  had  fallen  quite  into  oblivion,  and  has  only  lately  been 
revived. 

§  2. — Sanct^rhis  (died  about  1638),  the  fore-runner  of  the  latro- 
mechanical  school,  was  the  first  to  apply  a  thermometric  instrument 
of  his  own  discovery  and  manufacture,  to  the  determination  of  tem- 
perature. It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Sanctorins  was  fully  aware 
of  the  importance  of  determining  the  body-weighi  as  well  as  the 
temperature,  and  considered  these  the  two  principal  criterions  for  the 
changes  affecting  the  whole  body.  [He  invented  a  weighing-chair, 
and  strongly  advised  the  use  of  the  balance  in  other  ways,  in  the 
study  of  disease.  He  was  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Padua,  and 
afterwards  practised  at  Venice.  His  treatise  'Ars  de  Statica 
Medicina'  was  published  in  1614. — Trans.]  Another  century, 
however,  passed  before  the  measurement  of  temperature  was  again 
revived — with  improved  and  practically  perfect  instruments. 

The  great  Boerhaave  was  the  first  to  profit  by  this.  Although  he 
sought  for  the  essential  nature  of  fevers  in  disturbances  of  circula- 
tion, and  amongst  other  things,  remarks  in  his  581st  Aphorism, 
''Velocior  cordis  contractio,  cum  auctft  resistentift  ad  capillaria, 
febris  onmis  acutce  ideam  absolvit  /^  ^  yet  he  remarks  in  the  673rd 
Aphorism,  "Calor  febrilis  thermoscopio  externus  sensu  aegri  et 
rubore  urinae  intemus  cognoscitur.^^  * 

Fan  Stoieten,  one  of  Boerhaave's  pupils,  speaks  yet  more  plainly ; 
for  although  he  too,  in  his  second  book  of  '  Commentaries  on  Boer- 
haave's  Aphorisms'  (Leyden,  1745),  p.  26,  says,  "Signum  patho- 

*  "  Au  increase  ia  the  rapidiij  of  the  heart's  contractious,  and  an  increased 
rc&isianee  of  the  capillaries,  complete  our  idea  of  every  acute  fever." 

^  *' External  febrile  heat  is  recognised  by  the  thermometer;  internal  by  the 
sensations  of  the  patient,  and  by  the  redness  of  the  urine." 
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piomonicum  omnis  ftbris  est  pulsus  aucla  velocilas,"  '  jct  he  aJJa 
I  the  other  aphorism  of  Boerhmve's  the  note,  "The  estimate  of 
lempcraf ure by  tiie hand  is  uncertain."'  "Omnium  ci^o  certissimn 
jbensura  habetur  per  thermoscopia,  (|ualia  hodie  puleherrima  habentor, 
it  portalia  quidem,  fahrenhcitiana  dicta  a  jirimo  iuventore :  accuratis- 
'ma  imprimis  ilia  Bunt,  qum  argentum  vivum  loco  alterius  cujuscunquc 
pqnidi  coatinent.  Tali  thermometro,  prius  mensuratur  calor  hominis 
mi,  et  plerumque  in  indicc  alExo  ille  gradus  notatus  est ;  deinde  hoc 
poguito,  si  idem  thermometrum  a  febricitante  scgro  manu  teneatnr,  vel 
[oalbus  ejus  ori  immittatur,  vel  nudo  pectori  aut  sub  aiillis  apjili- 
Ktur  pet  aliquot  minuta  hortCj  apparebit  pro  varia  altitutline 
Iscendentia  argenti  vivi,  quantum  calor  febrilis  exccdat  naturakm  ct 
B^anum  calorem."  And  in  the  commentary  on  section  476,  "Datur 
ia  corpore  bominia  sani  caloris  gradus,  therraometris  mensurandus, 
a  quo  nee  liquidia  nee  solidis  aliquid  noxEe  aceidit,  Raro  ctiam  in 
forlissimiB  Lominibua  calor  ille  nonagesimum  sextum  gradum  ther- 
momelri  Fahrenheitiani  excedit.  Ubi  vero  ultra  centesimum  gradum 
in  uorbis  aseendit,  inci])it  sanguis  ejusque  serum  ai!  coagulationeni 
Oisponi;  si  autem  centesimum  ct  vigusimum  gradum  tequat  calor, 
serum  sanguinis  coaguktur." 

In  coutrsst  with  these  limited  researches  another  celebrated  pupil 
of  Boerhaave's,  and  a  colleague  of  Van  Swieten's,  de  Ifaen,  the 
I  first  clinical  teacher  at  Vienna  (and  indeed  iu  all  Germany),  greatly 
f  extended  tlie  practical  application  of  thermometry  in  disease. 
I  Although  he  too  defined  fever,  as  a  disease  which  was  commonly  to 
I'be  recognised  by  a  more  or  less  quickened  pulse,  yet  be  availed 
"Increued  rnpidilj  of  pulse  is  the  special  diagnostic  ajmplom  of  everj 

"Bj  fir  tbe  most  nocuralc  measurements  of  iicat  are  by  lliermometcrs, 

f'whidi  are  now  lo  be  iind  bolli  olegaut  and  potlnble,  and  are  called  after  Faliriji. 

Kit,  ibe  Qret  inrcutor  of  them.     Those  which  conliiiii  quicksilver  insleaJ  of 

piher  flnid*  are  Ibe  most  accurate,    Wlien  such  a  ihennometer,  first  used  on  a 

wllb;  man,  and  maikcd  nccotdingl;  011  the  scale,  is  either  held  in  llic  hand  of 

tfever  ])at!eiil,  or  the  bulb  plBCed  in  lils  mouth,  ot  laid  on  his  bare  chest,  or  in 

]>  axillie,  for  some  minutes,  the  ascent  of  the  mercery  to  dilTercuC  elevations 

U  sbow  how  far  the  fever  heat  exceeds  the  natural  and  lieatihy."    "  Iict  ii  be 

■ntc^  that  the  degree  of  beat,  to  be  measured  by  the  tbcrmomclcr,  in  ticDllliy 

J,  it  one  at  which  no  injury  Hccrues  to  either  liquids  or  solids ;  for  it  is  rare 

en  the  sfronucst  man,  lo  Jiiid  the  lemperalure  eicceJ  36'  F.    But 

^lien  it  rises  abnve  100°  in  disease!!,  the  blood  and  its  serum  arc  diajiascd  to 

ilale.    If,  liowevcr,  the  Icnipcrature  equals  uo"  the  semm  of  tbe  blood  is 
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himself  of  the  use  of  the  thermometer  in  the  observration  of  febrile 
disease  very  extensively. 

His  method  of  thennometry  was  very  peculiar,  because  he  was 
accustomed  to  leave  the  instrument  seven  and  a  half  minutes  in  situ, 
and  then  add  i°  or  a°  F.  to  the  tenperature  registered,  because  he 
had  found  that  the  mercury  would  rise  as  much  if  left  longer.  In 
spite  of  this  imperfect  method  of  procedure,  the  thermometer 
afforded  him  very  valuable  data,  which  for  the  most  part  have  been 
confirmed  or  even  re-discovered  in  modern  times.  His  researches  are 
dispersed  through  the  fifteen  volumes  of  his  'Ratio  Medendi.^ 
Those  chiefly  deserving  notice  are :  tom.  ii,  cap.  lo,  "  De  supputando 
calore  corporis  humani/^  tom.  iii,  cap.  3,  "  De  sanguine  humano, 
ejusdemque  calore  /^  tom.  iv,  cap.  6, "  De  sanguine  et  calore  humano ; 
tom.  vii,  cap.  5,  "Varia,'^  §  3;  tom.  x,  cap.  1,  "Defebribus  inter- 
mittentibus ;  cap.  a,  "  De  morbis  acutis  /'  tom.  xii,  cap.  2,  "  Historia 
pulsus,^^  &c. 

De  Haen  made  a  number  of  observations  of  temperature  on  healthy 
people  of  various  ages,  and  very  numerous  investigations  in  sick 
people,  so  that  he  could  fairly  judge  of  ita  significance.  "Non 
antem  semel  deciesve,  sed  pluries  ipsissima  experimenta  iterata  sunt 
et  semper  idem  docuerunt.^^  ^  He  remarked  constantly  the  remarkable 
fact  of  the  high  temperature  of  tlie  aged.  In  various  parts  of  his 
work  we  discover  how  valuable  an  aid  to  prognosis  and  diagnosis  de 
Haen  found  thermometry  to  be.  He  was  aware  of  the  morning 
remission  and  evening  exacerbation  of  temperature  in  fevers ;  the  rise 
of  temperature  during  febrile  rigors  (fieber  frost)  (tempore  frigoris 
homini  intolerabilis  cum  pulsu  contractiore  niinore,  thermometum 
signat  octo  gradus  ultra  calorem  naturalem,^  tom.  ii,  p.  142.) 

He  was  familiar  with  the  elevations  of  temperature,  after  inter- 
mittent fevers  have  been  apparently  cured,  which  are  often  unaccom- 
panied with  any  other  noticeable  symptoms  (tom.  iii,  p.  326) ;  he 
was  aware  of  the  discrepancies  between  pulse  and  temperature  in 
many  patients,  the  common  contrast  between  subjective  feelings  of 
warmth  (or  the  reverse),  and  objective  elevations  of  temperature  j  he 
used  the  changes  of  temperature  as  a  controller  or  director  for  his 

>  "Not  once  only,  nor  even  ten  times,  but  very  many  times  were  the  experi- 
ments repeated,  and  always  with  the  same  result." 

2  "During  the  cold  stage,  so  intolerable  to  the  patient,  along  with  a 
diminished  force  of  the  pulse,  the  thermometer  registers  eight  degrees  above 
the  natural  heat." 
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therapeutics^  and  regarded  the  return  to  a  normal  temperature  as  a 
proof  of  convalescence. 

The  causes  of  animal  heat  were  discussed  by  him  at  considerable 
length,  and  with  some  ardour,  in  opposition  to  any  mechanical  theory 
of  its  origin. 

In  spite  of  the  influence  of  this  celebrated  Vienna  Professor,  his 
contemporaries  appear  to  have  neglected  medical  thermometry. 

§  3. — In  England,  however,  about  the  year  1740,  Ch.  Martin 
published  the  first  accurate  observations  on  temperature  in  healthy 
men  and  animals  (*  De  animalium  calore  ^). 

The  followers  of  Roller  also  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject. 
{Haller-Marcardy '  Dissert,  de  generatione  caloris  et  usu  in  corpore 
humano,^  Gottingen,  1741.  Roderer,  'Dissert,  de  animalium  calore 
observ.,'  Gottingen,  1758.)  A  dissertation  by  Pickel  is  also  quoted, 
'  Experimenta  med.  physica  de  electricitate  et  calore  animali,' 
Wiirzburg,  1778,  in  which  experiments  on  the  influence  of  bathing 
in  rivers  on  the  temperature  are  recorded. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  important  facts  of  physiology,  as 
regards  temperature,  was,  however,  established  in  1774,  Blagden 
('Philosophical  Transactions,'  1775,  p.  m)  demonstrated  the  main- 
tenance of  temperature  of  healthy  men  in  rooms  heated  to  the 
boiling  point  of  water  (212^),  and  Dobson  remarked  the  same  at  a 
still  higher  temperature.  These  communications  led  John  Hunter, 
the  great  surgeon  and  physiologist,  to  publish  his  experiments,  begun 
in  1766  (Philosophical  Transactions,  1775 — 78).  He  showed  that 
animals  were  able  to  resist  external  cold,  because  they  produced  in 
themselves  heat  enough  to  counterbalance  the  loss. 

JoAn  Hunter  also,  who  was  the  first  to  remark  local  elevation  of 
temperature  in  inflammation  (first  after  an  operation  for  hydrocele. 
Hunter's  Works,  edition  1837,  vol.  iii,  p.  338),  combatted  the 
view  that  the  temperature  was  produced  by  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  He  says,  "  It  is  very  evident  that  warmth  depends  on  a 
different  principle,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  life  itself,  and 
is  a  power  which  maintains  and  regulates  the  machine,  independent 
alike  of  the  circulation,  the  will,  and  of  sensation.  However,  he  was 
not  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  seat  of  this  power,  and  he  was 
inclined  to  locate  it  in  the  stomach. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  celebrated  work  '  Sur  la  chaleur,  mem. 
de  I'acad^mie'  (1780)  was  published  in  France,  by  the  celebrated 
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Lavoisier,  the  discoverer  of  oxygen,  and  the  reformer  of  chemistry.  ^ 
In  conjunction  with  Laplace,  he  investigated  the  causes  of  animal 
heat,  and  ascribed  it  to  the  chemical  combinations  of  oxygen  with 
hydrogen  and  carbon  in  respiration.  He  says,  "The  animal 
machine  has  three  regulators :  respiration,  which  consumes  hydrogen 
and  carbon,  and  produces  heat;  transpiration,  which  according 
to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  lowers  the  temperature  and  cools  the 
body ;  and  digestion,  which  restores  to  the  blood  what  it  has  lost. 
Although  he  considers  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  to  be 
sources  of  animal  heat,  he  does  not  entirely  exclude  other  chemical 
processes.  He  places  the  seat  of  warmth  production  (combustion) 
in  the  lungs.  An  Englishman  also,  Crawford  {'  De  calore  animali,' 
1779,  'Experiments  and  observations  on  animal  heat,'  1786,  and 
second  edition,  1788)  seeks  the  source  of  heat  in  the  chemical  pro- 
cesses in  the  lungs,  whilst  he  admits  that  there  may  be  an  overplus 
of  heat,  because  the  capacity  of  the  atmospheric  air  for  heat  may 
exceed  that  of  carbonic  acid  for  the  same.  He  also  turned  his 
attention  to  some  pathological  changes  of  temperature,  and  also  to 
the  temperature  of  special  inflamed  parts,  seeking  to  explain  what  he 
found  by  the  help  of  his  theory. 

§  4. — Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century  (1797)  there 
appeared  a  work  which  was  singularly  free  from  mere  theories,  and 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  practical.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  observations  of  de  Haen,  temperature  observations  were  made 
available  for  medicinal  purposes,  especially  for  the  therapeutic  in- 
dications they  affprded,  and  as  a  means  for  controlling  therapeutic 
experiments.  This  was  James  Currie's  'Medical  Reports  on 
the  effect  of  water,  cold  and  warm,  as  a  remedy  in  fever  and  other 
diseases.' 

Observations  of  temperature  are  almost  invariably  added  to  the 
clinical  reports  of  the  cases,  and  thermometry  pervades  the  whole  of 
Curri^'s  practice.  He  tests  the  action  of  warm  and  cold  baths,  of 
digitalis,  opium,  alcohol,  and  restricted  diet,  by  the  alterations  of 
temperature  they  produce.  He  regards  perspiration  as  a  regulating 
apparatus  for  temperature  (p.  620).  The  value  which  Currie  set 
upon  temperature  as  diagnostic  and  prognostic  in  the  case  of  fevers, 
will  appear  from  the  following  passage  (which  the  German  translator 

^  Oxygen  was  so  named  by  LaToisier,  but  was  diteovered  in  1774  by  Scheelo 
in  Sweden^  and  Dr.  Priestly  in  England,  independently. — Tjdlans. 
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•geip'tUci  says  iic  ehuuUI  have  sujipressei],  were  it  not  that  it 
ipcured  to  Lira  n  "  glaring  instaiici! "  in  proof  of  the  miserable  state 
medicine  in  Kiigbnil !); — 

"  Tiiough  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  fever,  properly  so  called, 
msists  merely  of  a  serieii  of  phenomena  origiiiaLing  in  a  morbid 
iciimolation  of  heat  in  the  system,  yet  this  symptom  evidently 
;ciira  more  or  less  early  in  that  disease,"  ([i,  634),  and  further, 
that  Bomc  advantages  are  to  be  obtained  from  a  strict  attention  to 
the  slate  of  the  heat  in  fever,  and  to  the  proper  function  of  the 
•Bptration,  this  volume  affords,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  impor- 
Lnt  proofs.  A  careful  attention  to  the  changes  of  the  animal  heat, 
id  to  the  state  of  those  functions  on  which  it  depcudsi,  and  by  which 
ill  is  regulated,  though  more  requisite  in  febrile  diseases,  perhaps, 
than  in  others,  is  however  of  importance  throughout  the  whole  circle 
of  diseases  "  (p.  621).  Although  Currie'a  work  ran  through  several 
editions  in  England,  and  was  very  favorably  reviewed,  yet  it  influer.ced 
his  contemporaries  and  countrymen  but  little.  Its  inQuence  in 
Germany  was  still  slighter.  Mkhaeliii'a  translation  of  the  first  part 
fell  almost  still-born  from  the  press,  and  llcgewiUch,  who  undertook 
lo  tronslat*  llie  sceoiid  part,  complained  tliat  the  first  part  was 
:»lmost  unknown  amongst  German  medical  men.  A  similar  falc 
.befell  himself,  as  regards  his  share  in  the  translation,  and  it  was  not 
till  half  a  century  later  that  lliifeland  again  rescued  Carrie's  work 
for  a  brief  space  from  the  oblivion  into  which  it  had  fallen. 

%  5, — Whilst  practical  men  in  various  countries,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  above  named,  concerned  themselves  but  little  with  the 
temperature  of  the  sick,  physiologists  for  the  most  part  were  quite 
Ltisfied  with  the  chemical  theory  of  warmth-production,  as  explained 
tj  Lavoisier.     It  ia  true  there  were  one  or  two  exceptions,  as  Vacca 
'Berl'inghini  { "esame  della  teoria  di  Crawford" ),  Buntsin,  and  others. 
But   the   experiments   of   Coleman  {'  Dissertation   on  suspended 
respiration,'  17^1),  and  &my  (' Eecherches  sur  la   physique   des 
animanx  hybemans,'  1 808)  adduced  some  interesting  facts   which 
Ippeared  lo  contradict  this  chemical  theory. 
Sir  Seiijamin  Brodie,  in  181 1,  entered  the  lists  as  an  opponent  of 
e  theory  of  the  production  of  warmth  by  respiratory  processes  (see 
I  paper  on  "  Some  physiological  researches  respecting  the  influence 
if  the  brain  on  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  on  generation  of  animal 
lat,"  ' Philosophical  Transactions,'  jSit,  p.  36,  and  also  "Further 
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experiments  and  observations  on  the  influence  of  the  brain  in  the 
generation  of  animal  heat/'  Thil.  Trans/  1812^  p.  378).  His  experi- 
ments had  shown  him  that^  in  decapitated  animals,  when  the  cervical 
vessels  were  ligatured,  and  artificial  respiration  was  maintained  for  some 
hoars,  in  spite  of  the  conversion  of  venous  into  arterial  blood,  main- 
tained for  so  long  a  time,  the  temperature  of  the  body  sank  more 
rapidly  than  in  those  cases  in  which  (after  decapitation)  artificial 
respiration  was  not  tried.  He  deduced  the  conclusion  that  no  heat 
was  evolved  in  the  conversion  of  venous  blood  into  arterial  by  respira- 
tion, and  that  the  source  of  beat  must  be  sought  for  in  the  nervous 
system.  This  explanation  led  not  only  to  a  lively  discussion  but  to 
further  investigations  as  to  temperature.  DalUm  at  once  opposed 
Brodie,  and  John  Davy,  in  particular  ('  Philosophical  Transactions,' 
1814,  p.  590),  published  experiments  on  the  capacity  of  arterial  and 
venous  blood  for  heat,  and  comparative  researches  on  the  temperature 
of  both  kinds  of  blood,  as  well  as  that  of  different  parts  of  the 
body.  A  communication  of  Hale*  a  (in  Meckel's /Archives,'  iii, 
429),  and  one  hyZe^allois  (Ibid.,  436)  may  also  be  mentioned. 

On  the  other  band,  Nasse,  the  translator  of  Brodie's  tractate 
(Eeil  &  Autenrieth's  'Archives,'  1815,  Bd.  xii,  404 — 446)  pro- 
nounced strongly  in  favour  of  Brodie. 

Earle  also  believed  that  Brodie's  theory  was  supported  by  patho- 
logical observations. 

ChoBsat  (see  'M^m.  sur  Tinfluence  du  syst^me  nerveux  sur  la 
chaleur  animale.'  These  de  Paris,  1820)  considered  the  opinion 
that  the  source  of  animal  heat  was  to  be  sought  in  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  established  by  a  great  number  of  experiments.  In  the  course 
of  this  discussion  the  Prench  Academy  offered  a  prize  for  a  treatise 
on  the  source  of  animal  heat.  The  essay  of  Dulong  (read 
December,  1822),  and  that  of  Deapretz  (read  January,  J  823)  were 
published.  Both  of  them  decided  for  Lavoisier's  theory.  They 
estimated  the  oxygen  absorbed  by  animals,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
which  they  exhaled,  ascribed  the  overplus  of  oxygen  absorbed  to 
formation  of  water ;  estimated  the  total  production  of  heat  by  the 
combination  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  and  that  of  the  ascertained 
excess  of  oxygen  combined  with  a  calculated  quantity  of  hydrogen, 
in  proportion  to  form  water,  and  compared  these  results  with  the 
total  heat-production  in  animals,  as  determined  by  calorimetry  (now 
for  the  first  time  made  use  of  for  determining  physiological  ques- 
tions) ;  as,  however,  an  excess  of  heat  was  found  to  be  produced  (as 
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compared  with  the  estimated  amount),  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at 
that  there  must  be  other  sources  of  heat  than  the  combustion-processes 
of  the  animal  body. 

§  6. — ^During  these  theoretrical  discussions  but  few  observations 
were  made  of  temperature  in  human  beings.  Gentil,  however, 
published  some  on  the  variations  of  temperature  according  to  age, 
sex,  temperament,  and  the  time  of  day  {'  Diss,  sur  la  chaleur  animale,' 
quoted  by  Beyeux  in '  Annales  de  Chimie,'  xcvi,  p.  45).  Thomson  also 
reported  on  the  production  of  heat  in  an  inflamed  part  (communicated 
in  MeckePs  'Archives/  v.  405). 

Shortly  after,  two  practical  works  appeared  in  Germany,  which 
followed  Currie's  plan.  Huf eland,  in  1821,  offered  a  prize  for  the 
demonstration  of  Currie's  experiments  on  the  influence  of  the  water 
trcatme;it  of  febrile  diseases.  One  of  the  requisitions  of  the  giver  of 
the  prize  was,  that  the  essays  should  contain  ^'  a  series  of  original 
experiments,  in  order  to  moderate  febrile  heat  by  the  external  use  of 
water,  by  Curriers  method.  The  use  of  the  thermometer  before  and 
after  the  application  of  water,  and  counting  the  pulse,  appears  to  be 
an  essential  part  of  the  experiments.^' 

These  prize  essays  were  pubhshed  in  Hufeland's  'Journal'  for 
1822.  The  third  of  these  (by  Pitschaft)  appears  to  be  valueless. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  one  by  Antoti  Frohlwh  (of  Vienna),  and 
that  by  Reuas  (of  Aschaffenburg)  both  contain  many  valuable  con- 
tributions to  pathological  thermometry.  Some  thermometric  observa- 
tions are  contained  in  Lucas'  Dissertation  at  Bonn,  '  Experimenta 
circa  famem,'  1824. 

Baill^  wrote  a  ''  M^moire  sur  Falt^ration  de  la  chaleur  animale 
dans  les  fiSvres  algides'^  ('  Eevue  M^d.'  1825,  v,  384). 

Sir  Everard  Home  (in  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  1825,  p.  257), 
in  a  paper  ''  On  the  influence  of  nerves  and  ganglions  in  producing 
animal  heat,"  adduced  some  incredibly  high  temperatures  (as  much 
as  118®  Fahr.  =  477®  C),  which  Grainville  asserted  to  have  ob- 
served  in  the  uterus  during  labour. 

Ed2vards,  in  1824  ('  De  Tinfluence  des  agents  physiques  sur  la  vie ') 
gave  a  resume  of  all  that  was  then  known  about  temperature. 

§  7. — During  these  thirty  years  only  a  few  methodical  or  com- 
prehensive observations  on  the  relations  of  temperature  to  health  and 
disease  were  published. 

The  celebrated  researches  of  Becquerel  and  Bresciet  (published  in 
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1835  in  the  'Annales  des  sciences  naturelles/  second  series^ 
"  Zoologie/'  torn,  iii,  iv,  and  ix)  belong  to  this  category,  although  they 
regarded  pathological  conditions  but  slightly.  They  tested  the  varia- 
tions of  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals,  by 
means  of  extraordinarily  sensitive  thermo-electric  apparatus.  These 
experiments  found  the  temperature  of  inflamed  parts  to  be  higher 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Another  work,  which  concerned  itself  still  less  with  pathology, 
was  the  zoo-physiological  treatise  of  Berger,  which  treated  of  the 
determination  of  temperature  in  various  species  of  animals  (^'  Faits 
relatifs  h  la  construction  d^une  ^chelle  de  degr^s  de  la  chaleur 
animale,''  in  the  'M^moires  de  la  society  de  physique  et  histoire 
naturelle  de  Geneve,'  tom.  vi,  part  2,  p.  257;  and  1836,  tom.  vii, 

P-  !)• 
Edwards  furnished  a  comprehensive  article  in  '  Todd*8  Cyclopcedia,* 

vol.  ii,  p.  648,  1836 — 39. 

The  specially  medical  publications  of  this  period  were  far  less 
valuable. 

Collard  de  Martigny^  in  1 836,  wrote,  '  De  Tinfluence  de  la  circula- 
tion generale  et  pulmonaire  de  la  chaleur  du  sang,  et  de  celle  de  ses 
fluides  sur  la  chaleur  animate,'  in  the  'Journal  Gonplenation,'  tom. 
xliii,  p.  286. 

The  article  on  warmth  in  the  thirty-volume  '  Dictionary '  of  1 834 
had  for  its  authors,  for  the  physiological  part  P.  If.  Birard  (tom. 
vii,  p.  175),  and  for  the  pathological  part  (p.  212)  Chomel,  then  the 
first  ])ractitioner  of  his  day  in  France.  Chomel  laid  great  stress 
upon  temperature,  but  believed  the  hand  to  be  the  only  proper 
instrument  to  determine  it,  and  that  the  thermometer  only  gave  im- 
perfect ideas  of  its  elevation,  and  was  unable  to  give  any  indications 
of  its  special  modifications. 

Bouillaud,  however,  declares  that  he  made  more  than  three 
hundred  thermometric  observations  {'  Clinique  Med, '  i,  294,  and  iii, 
428). 

DonnS  ('Archiv.  General:'  2  serie,  ix,  129)  investigated  the 
temperature  in  various  diseases,  and  compared  it  with  the  pulse  and 
respirations. 

Piorry  (1838,  *Traite  de  la  diagnostic,'  iii,  p.  28)  recognises  the 
necessity  of  a  measurement  of  the  skin  temperature  '^  dans  plusieurs 
cas,''  and  cites  the  following  from  Biot,  '^Lorsq'un  voit  tant  de 
r&ultats  obtenos  par  le  seal  secours  d'un  pea  de  mercure  enferm^ 
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dans  un  tube  de  verre,  et  qu'on  songe  qu'iin  morceau  de  fer  suspend  u 
snr  un  pivot  a  fait  decouvrir  le  nouveau  monde^  on  con5oit  que  rien 
de  ce  qui  pent  agrandir  et  perfectionner  les  sens  de  Thomme,  ne 
doit  6tre  pris  en  legere  consideration/'  ^ 

Piorry  had  a  thermometer  added  to  his  stethoscope,  and  speaks 
very  judiciously  on  the  value  of  thermometry,  only  he  gives  so  many 
cautions  and  difficult  directions  as  to  the  use  of  the  instrument  as 
almost  to  deter  people  from  using  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  his 
own  observations  are  entirely  untrustworthy,  and  indeed  fabulous. 
He  found  the  temperature  in  the  axilla  in  healthy  persons  to  be  32° 
B^aumur,  and  even  more  (=  104°  Fahr.),  and  in  a  number  of  sick 
people,  temperatures  of  34 — 36°  E.  (=108*5° — 113°  Fahr.)  and 
even  38®  R.  (=ii7"5°  Fahr.)  in  a  case  of  typhus.  In  a  case  of 
prurigo,  free  from  fever ^  he  found  a  temperature  of  34°  R. 
(=108-5®  Fahr.)  in  the  axilla,  and  35°  fi.  (=11075°  Fahr.)  ^^  ^^^ 
epigastrium !  He  took  temperatures  in  ninety-one  individuals,  but 
only  once  in  any  single  case,  and  his  observations  were  in  various 
parts  of  the  body.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  impossible  to  deduce 
any  conclusions  from  observations  so  httle  comparable  with  each  other. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  made  known  his  experiments  on  elevation  of 
temperature  after  division  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  his  case  of  trau- 
matic haemorrhage  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cord,  with  enormous  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  in  the  year  1837  ("Pathological  and  surgical 
observations  relating  to  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord,''  in  the  '  Med.- 
Chir.  Transactions,'  vol.  xx,  p.  118). 

In  the  same  year  (1837)  a  somewhat  valuable  dissertation  by 
JFistinghausen  was  published  at  Dorpat  ('  De  calore  aniraali 
qusedam')  treating  of  the  sources  of  animal  heat,  and  the  causes  of 
its  constancy. 

Fricke,  of  Hamburgh  ('  Zeitschrift  fUr  d.  gesammte  Med.,' 
1838),  made  experiments  on  the  axillary  and  vaginal  temperatures 
before  and  during  menstruation,  and  found  a  slight  elevation  of 
temperature  during  the  flow  of  the  catamenia. 

Friedrich  Nasae  published  in  1839  0^  '  Untersuchungen  zur 
Physiologic  and  Pathologic,'  von  F.  and  Hermann  Nasse,  13d.  2, 
Heft  i,  p.  115),  some  new  experiments  on  the  dependence  of  animal 

^  ''  When  one  sees  such  results  obtained  by  the  sole  aid  of  a  lit  lie  mercury  in 
a  glass  tube,  and  reflects  that  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  was  owing  lo  a 
little  bit  of  iron  suspended  on  a  pivot,  surely  nothing  which  can  supplement  or 
perfect  the  operations  of  our  senses  should  be  held  in  slight  estimation." 
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heat  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  Hermann  Nasse  (Ibid.,  p.  190), 
''  On  the  dependence  of  animal  heat  on  the  brain  and  spinal  cord." 

Gavarret  ('Journal  Texp&ience/  1839),  confirmed  what  de 
Haen  had  already  found,  although  it  was  even  then  not  generally 
known  that  the  temperature  of  the  trunk  during  the  rigor  of 
fever  (Fieber-frost),  was  much  elevated,  and  not  less  than  in  the  hot 
stage  (Fieber-hitze).  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  John  Davy  for  the 
most  important  additions  to  the  facts  of  thermometry,  at  least  in 
healthy  persons  at  this  period.  He  republished  his  earlier  statements 
in  '  Physiological  and  Anatomical  Besearches'  (1839). 

But  during  the  whole  of  these  forty  years,  the  work  done  in 
animal  temperature  was  but  scanty/  and  H.  Nasse  (loc.  cit.  supra), 
has  very  justly  remarked  of  this  period  :  "  For  some  years  past  the 
science  of  thermometry  has  been  more  neglected  than  formerly,  and 
indeed  remains  almost  in  statu  quo.^* 

%  8.  About  the  year  1840,  there  commenced  in  good  earnest  a 
series  of  not-again-interrupted  painstaking  investigations  on  the 
temperature  of  the  body  both  in  health  and  disease.  The  facts  re- 
lating to  temperature  in  both  these  conditions  were  now  first  collected 
in  greater  numbers,  and  in  a  much  more  methodical  manner.  As 
regards  the  practical  application  of  thermometry  to  clinical  observa- 
tion, which  holds  itself  free  from  all  theories,  we  find  several  ob- 
servers had  already  recognised  the  importance  of  thermometric  ob- 
servations in  order  to  decide  on  the  severity  of  a  disease  or  its 
amelioration  or  exacerbation  (diagnosis  and  prognosis),  whilst  others 
had  considered  an  elevated  temperature  worthy  of  notice,  either  by 
itself  or  in  relation  to  other  single  symptoms  (the  pulse,  &c.) ;  but 
no  one,  since  the  time[of  Currie,  had  made  the  attempt  (or  even  be- 
lieved in  its  possibility),  to  evolve  practical  laws  from  the  course  of 
the  temperature,  and,  as  it  were,  to  map  them  out  for  others  (und  sie 
auschaumg  zu  bingen).  Andral  (whom  we  consider  as  in  every  way 
the  leader  of  the  march  of  progress  in  his  day),  first  recognised  the 
aspect  of  medical  thermometry,  and  in  the  year  1841  he  formulated 
a  considerable  number  of  fixed  rules  for  the  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture in  disease,  in  his  '  Lectures  on  general  pathology.' 

Still  more  valuable  was  the  dissertation  by  Gierse  which  appeared 
in  1842.  7he  medical  faculty  at  Ilalle  had  ofl'ered  a  prize  for  an 
essay  on  the  question  '^  Qusenam  sit  ratio  caloris  organici  partium 
inflammatione    laborantium,  investigetur   experimentis    accuratius 
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^^HicieiKJiK."  [The  cause  and  reason  of  organic  heat  in  inllamed  parts 
^^Kto  be  investigated  by  careful  experiments.] 

^^P  Gierie  extended  his  subject,  and  carefully  measured  the  tempera- 
^H'tnre,  not  only  in  artificially  or  spontaneously  induced  inSammations 
^B'of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  but  also  in  various  febrile  affec- 
^^FtioDS  (int«riiiittcnt  fevers,  scarlatina,  measle?,  kc),  not  once  but 
^^■aereral  times,  and  also  the  temperature  dunug  menstruation  and 
^^K|aegiiancy,  making  observations  on  his  oirn  temperature  at  various 
^Htimes  of  the  day,  and  adding  thermometric  observations  on  plants. 
^H^  Gierae't  observations  have  long  been  regarded  and  quoted  as  the 
^^Pbest  comparative  ones,  and  are  not   devoid  of  value  at  the  present 

^■^  N'ot  less  important,  although  somewhat  neglected,  were  the  ob- 
servations of  llaHmann  scattered  througll  his  treatise  on  the  proper 
treatment  of  typhus  ('Ubcr  eine  zweckmrissige  Behandlung  des 
Typhus'),  1844.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
thermometry  in  mediciiip,  and  the  necessity  of  its  introduction  into 
cUoical  researches,  and  has  not  only  incorporated  the  result  of  his 
observations  on  the  variation  of  temperature  with  his  recommenda- 
tions  of  the  water  treatment  of  fevers,  but  lias  also  added  a  number 
of  observations  on  the  variations  of  temperature  in  the  healthy,  under 
various  conditions  and  circumstances  (p.  54). 

In  France,  Chossat'a  "  Esperimental  re-searches  on  inanition,"  which 
were  for  the  most  part  communicated  in  1838,  were  republished 

I  daring  the  year  1843.  {' M^moires  de  I'academie  royale  des  sciences,' 
bm.  viii,  p.  438.)  In  the  second  part  (p.  532  el  seq.),  he  inves- 
ii^ted  the  influence  of  starch  on  animal  lieat,  and  incidentally  dis- 
pDssed  carefully  the  daily  rtuctuatioQs  of  temperature  in  the  normal 
boudition.  CAosmt  regard:-  the  difference  between  the  day  and  night 
temperatures,  as  a  proof  that  "  les  comfainaisons  d'ou  r^sultent  les 
fl^gagcments  de  la  chalenr  animale,  se  font  essentiallement  sous  I'in- 
flnence  nen*euae"  (p,  554)  .^  He  investigates  the  decrease  of  tem- 
perature in  complete  starvation,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  imperfect 
^^  nutrition,  and  gives  the  lowest  point  to  whicli  the  temperature  falls 
^^Ub  fatal  cases  of  starvation. 

^^K  The  investigations  of  Henri  Roger,  although  they  have  a  limited 
^^Hjtaia,  and  are  not  guarded  by  those  precautions  necessary  to  perfectly 
^^BnuLworthy  results,  arc  yet  highly  important.    {"Ba  ia  lemperature 

^^V^  '  "The  conibioatioua  wliiuli  giro  riae  to  uiimid  Uetl  ara  csseultall;  under 
^^Hpe  Induenoe  of  tho  nervoos  tjilcm." 
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chez  lea  en/ants  h  Veiat  phyaiologique  et  pathologique,'^  published  in 
1844  in  the  '  Archiv  G&^r./  serie  4,  torn,  iv — ix,  [and  republished 
separately.  There  is  a  copy  in  the  Obstetrical  Society's  library,  of 
which  I  have  availed  myself. — Trans.]).  After  some  preliminary 
observations  on  the  methods  of  thermometry,  Roger  adduces  obser- 
vations on  the  normal  temperature  of  children  (at  birth,  during  the 
first  seven  days,  and  at  a  later  period),  as  well  as  in  ephemera,  in- 
termittent, and  typhoid  fevers,  smallpox,  scarlatina,  measles,  erysipelas, 
rheumatism,  pericarditis,  cardiac  hypertrophy,  stomatitis,  enteritis, 
dysentery,  meningitis,  encephalitis,  laryngitis,  bronchitis,  pleurisy, 
and  pneumonia ;  and  still  further,  in  tuberculosis,  hooping-cough, 
chorea,  dropsies,  rickets,  and  paralysis ;  not  to  mention  thrush  and 
the  oedema  (scl^reme)  of  newly  born  infants. 

Finally,  at  pp.  261 — 297  of  tom.  ix,  he  sums  up  the  results 
obtained  in  a  very  practical  manner,  in  their  application  to  diagnosis 
and  prognosis.  Such  a  wealth  of  thermometric  fact  had  never 
before  been  accumulated,  and  Roger  himself  was  well  aware  of  the 
practical  importance  of  his  experiments.  If,  however,  we  are  forced 
to  confess  that  his  great  work  does  not  express  the  full  value  of 
pathological  thermometry,  the  explanation  must  be  sought  in  the 
fact  that  the  observations  were  not  reported  sufficiently  often  in  the 
several  cases  (very  often  the  temperature  was  only  taken  once  in  the 
disease),  and  especially  in  the  fact  that  Roger  strove  rather  to  esti- 
mate and  compare  the  positive  rise  or  fall  of  temperature  in  various 
diseases,  than  to  indicate  the  course  of  the  temperature  in  any  given 
disease,  which  is  far  more  important.  None  the  less,  on  this 
account,  are  Roger* a  summaries  and  deductions  of  great  interest 
even  in  the  present  day,  and  they  contain  many  fine  observations. 

Benmrquay  published  a  contribution  to  experimental  pathology, 
in  which  he  investigated  the  influence  of  pain,  of  loss  of  blood,  of 
the  ligature  of  blood-vessels,  of  traumatic  inflammations,  of  ob- 
struction of  the  bowels,  and  of  various  toxic  agents  on  the  tempe- 
rature of  animals.  (E^cherches  experimentales  sur  la  temperature 
Dissert.,  1847),  and  conjointly  with  BumSrril,  "Experiments  on  the 
eflcct  of  ether  and  chloroform  in  lowering  temperature''  (1848, 
'Arch.  Qcn(5r.,'  4  seric,  tom.  xvi,  p.  189.)  About  this  time,  George 
Zimmermann,  an  army  surgeon  at  Hamm,  began  to  make  very 
numerous  observations  on  temperature.  His  first  publications  are 
to  be  found  in  the  'Med.  Zeiting  d.  Yereins  f.  Heilkunde  in 
Preussen,^  1846,  Nos.  30  and  40,  and  almost  immediately  after. 
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very  numerous  ones  in  the  same  journal  for  1847,  Nos.  19,  21,  and 
35*  36;  in  the  'Archivfiir  physiologische  Heilkunde/  1847,  p.  735, 
and  in  the  'Prager  medicin.  Vierteljahrschrift/  1847,  Bd.  4,  p.  i. 
In  the  'Archiv  fiir  Chemie  und  Mikroskopie/  1847,  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
paper,  'tJber  die  Analyse  des  Blutes/  1847,  further  observations  will 
be  found. 

In  the  year  1850,  this  surgeon  published  a  new  series  of  papers ; 
first,  in  the  '  Archiv  fiir  physiologische  Heilkunde/  1850,  p.  283; 
next,  in  the  first  part  of  his  own  ^  Archivs  fiir  Pathologie  und  The- 
rapie/  1850,  in  the  ^Deutsche  Klinik/  1 851,  No.  36,  and  185a, 
No.  9,  in  the  '  Prager  medicin.  Vierteljahrschrift/  Bd.  4,  p.  97 ;  in 
'Med.  Zeitung  des  Vereins  f.  Heilkunde  in  Preussen/  3852,  but 
especially  in  a  brochure  which  he  published,  entitled,  'Klinische 
Untersuchungen  zur  Fieber-Entziindungs-und  Krisen-Lehre/  1854 
('Clinical  Researches  in  Pevers,  Inflammations,  and  Crises^). 

Zimmermann  undoubtedly  rendered  a  great  service  to  medical 
thermometry  by  his  untiring  observations,  made  at  a  time  when  its 
importance  was  generally  neglected  by  medical  men.  His  harsh 
and  fearless  denunciations  of  his  colleagues,  for  neglect  of  so  im- 
portant a  means  of  observation,  were  not  entirely  unfounded.  Be- 
sides, he  has  furnished  a  great  number  of  very  valuable  facts.  The 
very  copiousness  of  his  works  has,  however,  deterred  people  from 
following  in  his  steps.  Independently  of  the  mass  of  facts  which 
they  contain,  his  works  are,  however,  of  value,  because  he  first 
especially  pointed  out  the  dependence  of  elevated  temperature  upon 
local  processes  of  inflammation,  and  the  rise  of  temperature  deve- 
loped in  them. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  dissertation  of  J.  Peter  Schmiiz, 
which  appeared  at  Bonn,  in  1849,  '^^  calore  in  morbo/  and 
contained  about  300  observations  of  temperature  in  various  diseases, 
owed  its  publication  to  the  influence  of  Nasse,  who  was  almost  the 
only  German  clinical  teacher  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject 
of  temperature. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  supplement  this  catalogue  with  the  further 
observations  of  JDr.  John  Davy,  on  the  temperature  of  healthy 
persons,  as  offering  a  simple  basis  for  other  observations,  free  from  all 
theoretical  propositions.  He  had  published  a  number  of  papers  from 
the  years  1844  to  1850,  of  varying  value,  and  in  1863  he  published 
them  in  a  collected  form  in  his  '  Physiological  Researches.'  They  treat 
of  the  temperature  in  advanced  age,  of  the  influence  of  various 
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temperatures  of  the  external  air  on  animal  heat ;  of  the  diurnal  fluc- 
tuations^ the  influence  of  seasons^  of  active  and  passive  movements, 
of  concentrated  attention^  of  increased  alimentation^  and  of  the 
effects  of  sea-sickness  on  the  temperature,  and  all  these  points  are 
discussed  as  regards  tropical  as  well  as  northern  climates,  and  inci- 
dentally many  other  less  important  subjects  are  considered.  Although 
not,  perhaps,  the  mdst  exact  observations  possible,  they  are  collec- 
tions of  materials  of  great  value. 

Other  pathologists  devoted  their  attention  to  special  features  of 
animal  temperature.  Fourcanlt,  Flourens,  and  especially  Magendie, 
made  experimental  researches  on  the  physiology  of  temperature. 

Bergmann,  although  a  chemist,  furnished  a  contribution  of  a 
physical  character  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  in  his  '^  Beitrag 
zur  Kritik  der  Lehre  von  Calor  Animalis''  in  Miiller's '  Archiv,'  1 845, 
(p.  300),  and  again  in  1847  ('  Gottingen  Studien,'  p.  595),  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise,  *'  Uber  die  Verhaltnisse  der  Warmeokonoraie  der 
Thiere  zu  ihrer  Qrosse''  (''  On  the  size  of  animals  as  affecting  their 
comparative  temperature.)*' 

In  1 846,  Hehnholtz  published  a  very  valuable  and  comprehensive 
article  on  warmth,  in  the  Berlin  ^  Encyklopadische  Worterbuch  der 
medicinischen  Wissenschaften,'  Bd.  25,  p.  323,  and  in  1848,  the 
same  investigator  furnished  a  demonstration  of  the  production  of 
warmth  by  muscular  movements.  In  1847,  there  appeared  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Dutch  of  Bonders  on  '^The  tissue  changes  as  a 
source  of  heat  in  both  plants  and  animals.^' 

Frledri^h  Nassi %  treatise  on  'Verbrennen  und  Athmen,'  1846 
('  Eespiration  and  Combustion'),  belongs  to  the  physiological  series. 

§  9.  But  the  greatest  advance  was  made  at  this  time,  in  respect 
to  the  theory  of  warmth,  and  of  animal  heat  in  particular.  New 
principles  are  developed  which  appeared  at  first  to  influence  opinion 
but  slightly,  but  soon  acquired  an  indisputable  supremacy  over  all 
views  which  had  been  previously  entertained. 

This  appears  to  me  the  place  to  mention  the  views  of  lAehig  upon 
the  sources  of  animal  heat,  views  founded  less  upon  direct  experiment 
than  upon  a  bold  and  original  conception  of  genius.  He  considers  the 
source  of  animal  heat  to  be  the  combination  of  the  constituents  of  the 
food,  with  the  oxygen  carried  by  the  blood-streams  (v.  ^  Die  orga- 
nische  Chemie  in  ihrer  Anwendung  auf  Physiologic  und  Pathologic,' 
1842).  Although  some  of  Liebi^s  conclusions  are  untenable,  and 
the  distinction  drawn  by  him  between  tissue-forming  (histo-genetic) 
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material^  and  warmth-producing  (respiratory,  thermo-genetic)  food, 
extremely  diflScult  to  maintain  in  its  strict  signification  (although 
still  accepted  by  many),  and  although  his  inroads  upon  the  province 
of  pathology  have  not  all  been  successful,  yet  the  deliberate  reference 
of  the  ultimate  source  of  animal  heat  to  chemical  processes,  and 
especially  to  a  slow  combustion  (eremacausis),  maintains  its  ground. 
The  basis  laid  by  Lavomer  was  extended  and  fortified,  as  well  as 
adorned,  by  Lielig, 

The  recognition  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  so-called  impon- 
derables (of  chemical  forces  and  of  motion) ;  the  reference  of  all 
chemical  processes  to  a  single  force  or  power,  which  sometimes 
appeared  as  light  from  the  sun,  its  unquenchable  source ;  was  some- 
times continued  as  chemical  difference,  sometimes  changed  into  heat, 
sometimes  into  a  mechanical  ejffect  (motion),  and  sometimes  trans- 
posed into  electricity,  preserving  all  the  while  in  inorganic  as  in 
organic  nature,  a  constant  magnitude — this  doctrine  of  the  unity 
and  correlation  of  forces  was  a  perfectly  neto  idea,  which  we  owe  to 
Dr,  J,  B.  Mayer  J  a  surgeon  practising  at  HeQbronn,  who  first  pub- 
lished this  idea,  which  marks  an  epoch  in  physics,  iu  a  short 
pamphlet, '  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Krafte  der  unbelebten  Natur,'  in 
'  Wohler  und  Liebig's  Annalen,'  May,  1842,  and  afterwards  in  a  little 
book, '  Die  organische  Bewegung  in  ihrem  Zusammenhang  mit  dem 
Stoffwechsel,'  1845.  His  teachings  in  regard  to  motion  as  the  mecha- 
nical equivalent  of  heat,  although  disregarded  at  first,  were  gradually 
recognised  in  all  their  correctness  and  grandeur  of  conception,  and 
are  now  the  basis  of  the  views  entertained  on  the  nature  of  heat, 
and  especially  on  the  forces  of  nature,  as  regards  their  mutual 
equivalency  and  preservation.  And  although  they  had  but  little 
influence  in  changing  the  current  theories  of  heat-production  till  ten 
years  afterwards  Hehnholtz  had  expressed  substantially  the  same 
ideas,  yet  almost  every  one  in  the  present  day  agrees  that  Mayer  was 
the  true  discoverer  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  the  forces  of  nature. 
'^  £x  nihilo  nil  fit,  nil  fit  ad  nihilum'^  (says  Mayer/T>\t  Organische 
Bew^uug,'  p.  5).  ^'  The  effect  equals  the  cause  :  the  operation  of 
force  is  again  force  in  its  turn.  In  real  truth  there  is  but  one  single 
force,  which  runs  through  an  eternally  changing  round,  in  dead  as 
in  living  nature.  There,  as  here,  there  is  no  progress,  unless  the 
force  changes  its  form  (p.  6).  Heat  is  a  force,  it  becomes  changed 
into  motion  (p.  10).  Chemical  difference  is  a  force  (p.  28),  the 
changiDg  of  chemical  difference  into  heat  results  from  combustion 
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(p.  35),  In  all  chemical  and  physical  changes  the  given  power 
always  maintains  a  constant  magnitude  (p.  32).  The  sole  cause  of 
animal  heat  is  a  chemical  process^  a  kind  of  oxidation  (p.  46).  The 
chemical  force^  which  is  contained  in  the  food  ingested^  and  in  the 
oxygen  inhaled^  is  the  source  of  two  manifestations  of  power^  viz.^ 
motion  and  warmth ;  and  the  sum  of  the  physical  power  of  any 
animal  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  simultaneously  produced  chemical 
processes  (p.  45).  Since  that  time  these  views  have  been  generally 
and  fully  accepted  in  physics,  as  well  as  in  physiology,  and  they 
must  doubtless  be  accepted  in  pathology,  although  their  application 
to  the  ceaseless  complications  of  disease  processes  is  extremely 
difficult.  In  the  pamphlet  quoted,  Mayer  has  very  lucidly  discussed 
the  application  of  his  theory  to  some  pathological  and  many  physio- 
logical processes. 

He  has  also  attempted  a  further  application  to  pathology  in  his 
treatise  on  fevers  (' Archiv  der  Heilkunde,'  i86a,  p.  385). 

Soon  after  Mayer ^  Joule,  of  Manchester,  experimentally  demon- 
strated the  absolute  and  unchangeable  relation  between  heat  and 
mechanical  power,  and  showed  that  a  given  quantity  of  power  pro- 
duced a  dete^inate  quantity  of  heat,  as  on  the  other  side,  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  would  raise  a  given  quantity  of  water  one 
degree  in  temperature,  would  perform  exactly  a  certain  amount  of 
mechanical  work.  The  use,  and  indeed  the  name  of  the  word 
kilogrammeter,  originates  from  this  principle  in  order  to  designate 
the  mechanical  power  which  is  equivalent  to,  and  necessary  for 
raising  1000  grammes  to  i  meter  in  height,  or  i  gramme  to  1000 
metres,  for  he  found  that  the  heat  which  would  raise  i  kilogram  of 
water  i  degree  (Centigrade)  will  raise  424  kilogrammes  i  metre; 
and  if  converted,  the  same  mechanical  power  which  produced  the 
latter  effect  will  raise  the  temperature  of  a  kilogramme  of  water  1°, 
or  in  other  words,  that  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  heat  (that 
required  to  raise  a  kilogramme  of  water,  i^  in  temperature  being 
taken  as  a  unit)  is  424  kilogrammes.^ 

^  Or,  in  another  form  : — That  tlie  quantity  of  heat  capable  of  increasing  the 
temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  (weighed  in  vacuo,  between  55*^  and  GG^) 
bj  1°  Fahr.,  requires  for  its  evolution  the  expenditure  of  a  mechanical  force 
represented  by  a  fall  of  772  pounds,  through  the  space  of  i  foot.  Or,  the  heat 
capable  of  increasing  the  temperature  of  i  gramme  of  water  by  1°  C.  is  equivalent 
to  a  force  represented  by  the  fall  of  42355  grammes  through  the  space  of  i 
metre.  This  is  consequently  the  effect  of  "  a  unit  of  heat/'  See  Powne*s 
*  Chemistry/  loth  Ed.,  p.  64.— [Trahs.] 
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nim,  in  Colmar,  showed  by  direct  experimenis,  that  whilst  nt 
work  the  producfion  of  heat  never  corresponded  to  the  oxygen  eon- 
Buroed,  much  of  it  being  changed  into  work.  Whilst  during  perfect 
rest  30  grammes  of  oxygen  were  consumed  in  an  hour,  and  155 
anitfl  of  heat  produced,  it  was  found  that  work  equivalent  to  27450 
kilogramme t res  done  in  another  hour  led  to  132  grammes  of  oxygen 
being  consnmed,  whilst  only  251  units  of  heat  were  produced.  One 
was  increased  four  and  a  half  times,  the  latter  only  one  and  two- 
third  times.  But  in  place  of  the  missing  heat  so  much  work  was 
done. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  discuss  this  subject  iu  further 
detail.  Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  direction  which 
Mayer's  initiation  baa  given  to  the  theories  of  warmth-production. 

S  10.  In  the  beginning  of  1850,  medical  thermometry  entered 
I  on  a  new  phase  of  development,  Two  medical  men  in  Germany 
I  published  some  highly  important,  and,  as  regards  medical  therrao- 
Inietry,  novel  observations  in  the  years  1H50-51.  Their  names  were 
y  BiireMprang  and  Traube. 

It  ia  somewlint  doubtful  whicii  of  them  can  claim  priority. 
Traube,  indeed,  published  his  first  measurements  of  temperature 
^in  his  treatise  on  the  effects  of  digitalis,  and  especiaUy  on  the  in- 
fluence of  that  drug  on  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  febrile 
ftdiseascs,  ('Annalen  der  Chariti!,'  1850,  p.  612),  but  it  appears 
■  from  other  local  publications  of  the  same  year,  that  in  March  and 
f  even  up  to  June,  he  had  never  taken  the  temperature  in  pneumonia. 
1  His  first  case,  iu  which  measurements  of  temperature  were  given, 
I   was  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  of  the  date  18th  June,  1850. 

Barensprung^s  work  "  Untersuchungen  uber  die  Temperalur 
verhaltuisse  des  Folus,  uud  des  erwachsenen  Menschen  in  gesunden 
und  kranken  Zustande,"  appeared  in  1851  in  Miiller's  'Archiv,' 
I  St  a  later  date  than  fraiibe^n  publication.  But  a  careful  considera- 
rtion  of  his  cases  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  bis  investigations  were 
I  commenced  at  an  earlier  date  than  Traube's.  Any  decision  as  to 
I  priority,  however,  is  unimportant.  Both  investigators  doubtless 
^commenced  their  observations  independently,  and  the  important 
l.aervices  rendered  by  each  remain  the  same,  whoever  may  have  been 
llhe  first  iu  the  field. 

I     BarfJixprinig'i  treatise  is  an  eminently  classical  work.     He  has 
Hetertnined   all    the  priiiripol    points   of  thermometrir  expirience. 
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and  displayed  their  manifold  relations^  so  that  the  accuracj  of 
his  results  has  been  confirmed  by  later  observations.  What  was 
previously  known  only  in  an  imperfect,  unsatisfactory,  and  fragmen- 
tary form,  as  regards  single  instances,  has  been  raised  by  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a  comprehensive,  well  constructed,  and,  in  many 
respects,  complete  doctrine.  The  reason  of  his  failure  in  influencing 
the  medical  profession  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  Hb  merits, 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  fact  that  it  is  somewhat  too  minute 
and  circumstantial;  and  surrounded  with  too  many  precautions, 
qualities,  however,  which  are  imperatively  required  in  a  scien- 
tific observer.  His  use  of  two  decimal  places  in  his  measure- 
ments of  temperature,  the  importance  he  attributed  to  deviations  of 
one  tenth  of  a  degree  (centigrade  =  ^°  Fahr.  nearly)  or  even  less, 
and  the  recommendation  of  employing  half  an  hoiir  for  every 
thermometrical  observation,  were  slight  recommendations  of  ther- 
mometry in  general  practice,  rendered  the  use  of  the  instrument  too 
burdensome,  and,  indeed,  almost  impossible  in  ordinary  medical  use, 
and  only  exceptionally  possible  in  hospital  practice. 

On  the  other  hand,  Trauhia  thermometrical  investigations,  which 
are  evidently  those  of  an  earnest  questioner  of  nature,  had  for  their 
object  the  decision  of  questions  which,  though  partly  theoretic,  were 
also  very  practical  (the  effects  of  digitalis,  crises,  and  critical  days, 
&c.),  and  have  clearly  shown  that  the  thermometer  is  a  most  valuable 
means,  and  often  the  only  one,  of  deciding  diflScult  and  debated 
questions  in  the  art  of  medicine. 

§  II.  Ever  since  October,  1851,  i,  myself,  induced  by  Trauh^s 
spoken  recommendations,  have  introduced  the  use  of  the  thermo- 
meter in  my  clinique. 

Used  at  first  only  in  a  few  selected  cases,  an  increasing  appre- 
ciation of  its  value  has  led  to  its  more  extended  and  rational 
employment.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  there  have  been  no  patients 
in  my  hospital  wards  whose  temperature  has  not  been  taken ;  and, 
although  at  first  this  was  only  done  twice  a  day,  for  the  last  ten 
years  from  four  to  six  daily  observations  have  been  made  in  cases  of 
fever,  and  in  special  cases  even  more  frequently.  The  number  of 
cases  of  illness  in  which  thermometric  observations  have  been  taken 
in  my  clinique,  amounts  to  nearly  25,000,  and  the  number  of  single 
observations  to  some  millions. 

The  object  which  I  had  in  view  at  first,  was  to  determine  the 
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actual  facts  as  regards  the  temperature  of  the  sick,  uninfluenced  by 
special  theories,  and  irrespective  of  special  questions  and  6bjects  in 
order,  by  accumulating  a  mass  of  observations,  to  eliminate  the  influ- 
ence of  accidental  circumstances.  When  the  number  of  observations 
fairly  reached  more  than  100,000,  they  appeared  to  me  to  furnish 
a  basis  for  the  determination  of  to  me  the  most  important  and  most 
decisive  question  in  pathology:  the  question,  namely.  Bo  certain 
diseases  in  their  progress  obey  fixed  laws  or  rules^  and  can  this 
he  determined  and  displayed  by  the  course  of  the  temperature  ? 

The  affirmative  answer  to  this  question  was  first  afforded  by  our 
commonest  form  of  severely  acute  disease,  abdominal  typhus  (enteric 
or  typhoid  fever),  and  also  by  a  slight  epidemic  of  exanthematic 
typhus,  imported  into  Leipsic,  which  was  almost  entirely  under  my 
own  observation,  and  of  short  duration  only.  But  afterwards,  the 
regular  course  of  other  forms  of  disease  was  evident  to  me,  after 
most  careful  consideration,  and  most  painstaking  observations  :  and 
the  conviction  of  the  immense  and  almost  incalculable  value  of  the 
thermometer  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  hitherto  unrecognised,  took 
fast  possession  of  me,  a  conviction  which  I  am  bound  to  endeavour 
to  wake  and  confirm  in  the  minds  of  others. 

I  considered,  however,  that  it  was  not  well  to  publish  observa- 
tions of  such  importance  in  a  crude  form,  or  before  they  had  been 
carefully  tested.  On  this  account,  with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
munication of  my  former  assistant  (-Dr.  Thierf elder)  on  Abdominal 
Typhus,  and  my  own  on  the  subject  of  True  Typhus,  and  the  refer- 
ences to  the  importance  of  the  thermometer  in  special  forms  of  disease, 
in  my  ^  Handbuch  der  Pathologic  und  Therapie'  (2nd  edit.),  I  waited 
six  or  seven  years  from  the  commencement  of  thermometric  observa- 
tions in  my  clinique  before  communicating  the  most  important 
results  and  considerations  to  the  common  stock.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, I  have  constantly  sought  to  adduce  fresh  examples  of  the 
practicability  and  usefulness  of  this  method  of  investigation  in  the 
varied  domains  of  pathology,  and  the  innumerable  questions  of 
medical  diagnosis. 

The  collection  of  this  immense  mass  of  observations  now  at  my 
disposal,  which  has  rendered  it  possible  for  me  to  determine  com- 
mon principles,  and  to  discern  what  is  normal  and  regular  in 
disease,  would  have  been  impossible  had  I  not  been  aided  by  a  host 
of  faithful  and  accomplished  assistants,  who  worked  day  and  night 
with  the  greatest  ^S|^<9{^(j|^^lP8i^4j(/v^P?nntendi     thermometric 
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observations.  Many  of  these  have  themselves  elucidated  several 
important  questions,  partly  by  their  own  independent  observations, 
and  partly  by  the  comparison  of  the  results  of  sixteen  years'  mate- 
rials collected  together  in  the  archives  of  my  clinical  wards. 

I  must  especially  express  my  thanks  for  their  aid  to  my  former 
assistants,  Drs.  Thierf elder  (now  Clinical  Professor  at  Rostock), 
Uhle*  (first  Clinical  Professor  at  Dorpat,  and  afterwards  at  Jena), 
Friedemann^  (in general  practice),  Boiter^  Nakonz,  Geissler*  (Tutor 
and  Clinical  Assistant),  iFolf,  Blass,  Thomas  (at  present  Director  of 
Policlinik),  Siegel  (now  District  Surgeon  in  Leipzig),  ScAeniel,  and 
Treibmann,  Brs,  Friedldnder  and  Heinze,  as  also  to  my  present 
assistants,  Drs.  Heubner,  Stecher,  and  Hankel,  as  well  as  to  a  great 
many  earlier  students,  who  have  published  valuable  contributions  to 
medical  thermometry,  especially  to  Dr8»  Seume,  MicAael,  and  Hiibler. 

I  cannot  omit  saying  that  our  labours  have  not  been  in  vain.  The 
thermometric  observations  which,  on  their  first  publication,  many 
thought  fit  to  ridicule,  and  which  a  French  critic  declared  to  be  an 
empty  wind-bag  (lit.  eine  unfruchtbare  diiftalei),  which  could  only 
amuse  physicians  in  those  little  German  hospitals  where  the  num- 
ber of  the  staff  almost  equalled  that  of  the  patients,  these  measure- 
ments  are  now  customary  in  every  clinical  service  in  Germany,  in 
the  majority  of  hospitals,  and  with  a  great  number  of  busy  practi- 
tioners, and  are  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  observation  of 
every  case  of  fever.  Let  the  scope  and  importance  of  this  branch 
of  science  be  regarded  as  it  is  now,  and  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and 
it  will  be  seen  to  have  reached  a  development  which  few  theories 
have  attained  in  so  short  a  time. 

The  circumstances  affecting  the  temperatur  of  the  body,  and  its 
relations  to  other  phenomena,  have  attracted  the  greatest  attention 
from  those  who  have  investigated  this  subject. 

The  variations  of  temperature  vahealihy  people ,  and  the  influences 
which  cause  them,  have  been  to  a  great  extent  determined  by  the 
beautiful  experiments  of  72.  lAchienfeU  and  B,  Frohlich  (see  Biblio- 
graphy, p.  45) ;  and  further  contributions  to  our  knowledge  liave 
been  made  by  Damrosch,  Knauthe,  Dr,  W,  Ogle,  and  Jurgemen  (for 
titles  see  p.  45).^ 

*  Those  marked  thus  are  since  dead. 

1  See  abo  a  paper  by  Brs.  Sydney  Hinger  and  A.  P.  Stewart  "On  the 
Temperature  of  the  Human  Body  in  Health/'  in  the '  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society/  vol.  xvii.  No.  109,  p.  287;  and  another  by  Mr.  k,  H.  Garrod  "On 
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W  The  moclificntioiia  of  temperature  induced  by  pregnancy,  deliverif, 
I  Kiid  the  posl-jmrtum  period,  as  well  ns  those  met  with  iu  the  newly 
i  ion,  have  all  been  very  carefully  investigated ,  aa  will  be  seen  in  further 
I  chapters.  And  the  behaviour  uf  the  temperature  in  canes  of  inJKrieg, 
f  has  been  investigated  with  equal  care,  especially  by  Billroth  and  0. 
I  Weber.  Thermometry  has  been  introduced  into  sur/ficnl  practice, 
I  not  for  a  day  or  a  year,  but  "  for  all  time"  (lit,  fiir  alle  Zeiten) . 
I  As  regards  iatenutl  diseases,  very  many  observations  of  teiii- 
I  perature  have  been  published.  And  altliough  perhaps  no  very  great 
I  discovery  has  been  added  to  the  facts  established  by  Bdrempruiig, 
I  Trauhe,  and  those  of  my  own  elinique,  yet  the  confirmation,  by  nnme- 
I  J0U9  observers  in  different  places,  of  the  principles  already  laid  down, 
I  are  of  great  vnlue,  and  have  served  still  further  to  elucidate  some  spe- 
I  cial  points.  Details  will  he  found  under  the  several  diseases  treated  of. 
I  Drs.  Jeiini,  H'olf,  and  Uhl  and  JFngner  have  all  published  compre- 
'   hensive  abstracts  {see  on  pp.  46  and  47  for  titles), 

The  application  of  the  thermometer  to  patients  has  undoubtediv 
had  an  inflnence  in  inducing  a  rational  use  of  cold  baths  in  abdo- 
r  minal  typhus  {enteric  fever),  and  some  other  diseases.  Towards  pro- 
I  noting  the  cooling  treatment  of  febrile  diseases,  after  Brand  (of 
I  Stettin)  had  once  hroken  the  ice  (lit.  die  Eahn  gebrochen  hat)  ,'Barte/a, 
I  Jurgemeit,  Liebermeister,  Zietiissen,  Ohernier,  H'ah!,  Bartk,  Master, 
I  and  hitviennnnn,  have  all  contributed,  especially  llie  two  former. 
I  Into  other  European  countries  also  [besides  Gcrmiiny]  incdicil 
I  thermometry  has  been  introduced.  The  ice  has  been  broken,  so  to 
r  speak,  in  Holland,  Kussia,  France,  Italy,  aud  England,  as  well  as  iu 
I  North  America ;  and  although  I  find  lay  co in uiuoi cations  and  those 
I  of  my  pupils  and  assistauta  simply  reproduced  (sometimes  with 
l:nckDOwledgtQent,  sometimes  not !)  in  not  a  few  publications  in  all 
i  these  countries,  yet  in  all  there  arc  independent  and  original  workers. 
iTn  Hunio,  especially,  there  are  celebrated  medical  men,  of  German 
I  extraction,  who  have  published  important  material,  which  must 
I  Kc«ve  more  detailed  notice  further  on.  In  Roll-and,  the  observa- 
Itions  of  Fokhr  (see  on  p.  46)  deserve  special  mention. 
I  In  France,  besides  nnraerons  theses  by  Mnvrice,  SpiehiutHn, 
IJ^h^k/,  AronisoAn,  Hardy,  Diiclos,  kc,  other  distinguished  prac- 
Vtitioners,  well  acquainted  with  German  literature,  have  recognised 

I  «ome  of  Uie  Minor  Fluctualions  in  tlic  Temperature  of  llie  lluinan  Body  wliea 

■  at  rest,  and  tlieir  Cnuse,"  'Proccodipgs  of  tlie  Rojal  Sooictj,'  vol.  xvii.  No 
Km,  p.  4ig.— [TttANs.] 
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the  great  value  of  thermometry  at  the  sick  bed,  especially  Charcot 
(in  numerous  works),  and  Jaccoud  (in  his  'Lemons  de  Clinique 
Mddicale,'  1867,  and  his  'Traits  de  Pathol,  interne,'  1869,  pp.  72- 
92).  Lad(^,  of  Geneva,  has  published  a  good  book  (see  p.  47). 
Lodame,  of  Neuch&tel,  has  also  pubhshed  a  work,  called  *  Le  ther- 
mometre  au  lit  du  malade,  recherches  physiolofi^iques  et  pathologiques 
sur  la  temp,  de  Thomme,''  in  '  Bull,  de  la  Soci^t^  des  sc.  naturelles 
de  Neuchdtel,  1866.'  In  Jw^ncfl',  according  to  Lewick  (^Penn- 
slyvania  Hospital  Reports,  1868,'  i,  p.  ^Si)  ^  BenneU-Dowler,  of 
New  Orleans,  had  ahready  in  1851  made  a  number  of  "Experimental 
researches  into  animal  heat  in  the  living  and  dead  body,^'  and 
published  them  in  the  July  number  of  the  '  New  York  Medical 
Gazette,'  as  well  as  later  ones  (in  1856)  in  the  'New  Orleans  Med. 
and  Surgical  Journal.' 

Seguin,  in  particular,  has  made  our  experience  well  known  in 
America  ('Medical  Eecord,'  i.  516) ;  and  since  then  thermometry 
has  been  still  more  extended  and  recognised  there. 

In  England,  John  Simon  at  first,  and  Sidney  Ringer  in  particular 
(especially  in  his  work '  On  the  Temperature  of  the  Body  as  a  means 
of  Diagnosis  in  Phthisis  and  Tuberculosis,'  1865),  and  Aitkin  (who 
quotes  my  observations  and  curves  in  almost  all  febrile  diseases,  in 
his  'Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine'),  have  all  declared  most 
strongly  the  practical  value  of  thermometry,  and  introduced  its 
significant  results  to  their  countrymen.  Medical  thermometry  has 
in  recent  times  found  great  acceptance  with  a  host  of  intelligent 
medical  men,  towards  which,  no  doubt,  the  Germans  practising  there, 
particularly  Weber  and  Baiimler,  have  contributed  not  a  little.  Com- 
pare the  articles  of  Compton  ('Dublin  Journal,'  August,  1866), 
Grimshato  (Ibid.,  May,  1867),  Warier  (since  dead,  in  'St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital  Eeports,'  1866),  McCormack  ('  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette,'  1866),  Gribson  ('British  Medical  Journal,'  1866),  and 
Smith  ('Edinb.  Medical  Journal,'  1866),  and  many  others.  [See 
also  the  Supplemental  Bibliography. — ^Teans.] 

§  12. — The  number  of  newer  works  on  thermometry  is  so  great 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  enumerate  them  all.  But  it  may  not 
be  superfluous,  at  the  end  of  this  short  historical  resume,  whilst 
overlooking  those  occupying  themselves  with  special  circumstances 
and  forms  of  disease,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  their  place  here- 
after, to  introduce  the  following  works  to  the  reader's  notice,  as  ap- 
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pearing  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  as  being  generally  important  and 
necessary  to  complete  one's  knowledge  of  human  temperature  in 
both  health  and  disease.  The  following  comprehensive  works,  ab- 
stracts, and  pamphlets  on  Heat  itself,  and  particularly  on  Animal 
Heat,  may  be  noticed  : 

H,  Nasse,  on  ''Animal  Heat,"  in  Rud.  Wagner's  '  Handworter- 
buch  der  Physiologic,'  1853,  Bd.  iv,  p.  i. 

Gavarret,  'De  la  Chaleur  produites  par  les  fitres  vivants,'  1855. 

A.  lid,  '  Medicinische  Physik,'  1856,  p.  162. 

G.  A.  Him,  'Eecherches  sur  I'equivalent  m&anique  de  la 
Chaleur,'  Colmar,  1858  ;  2nd  edition,  1865. 

G,  Zeuner,  'Grundziige  der  mechanischen  Warmetheorie,  mit 
besonderer  Riicksicht  auf  das  Verhalten  des  Wasserdampfes,'  i860, 
(2nd  revised  edition,  1866). 

C,  Ludwig,  'Lehrbuch  der  Physiologic  des  Menschen,'  2nd  edition, 
1861,  Bd.  2,  p.  719-758. 

R.  Clatmus,  'Abh.  iiber  die  mechan.  Warmetheorie,'  1864. 

Join  Tyndall,  "  Heat  considered  as  a  mode  of  Motion,"  (French 
translation,  by  the  Abb6  Moigno,  1864). 

Berthelot,  "Sur  la  chaleur  animale"  (1865),  in  Robin's  'Journal 
de  I'anatomie  et  de  la  physiol.  normale  et  pathologique,'  ii,  652, 
and  '  Gazette  M^d.  de  Paris,'  C.  xx,  474. 

Onitnus,  ''De  la  th^orie  dynamique  de  la  Chaleur"  (1866)  in 
'Comptes  rendus  de  la  Soc.  des  Sciences  Biologiques/ 

jB.  Mayer,  '  Mechanik  der  Warme'  (Collection  of  his  earlier  pub- 
lications, 1867).  Compare  also  the  abstracts  of  the  subject  in  the 
more  recent  text  books  of  medicine  and  physiology. 

Tie  iAeoty  of  tie  Relations  of  Animal  Heat  (to  other  forces)  has 
been  especially  the  subject  of  numerous  and  increasing  discoveries. 
The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  production  of  warmth, 
the  question  of  warmth-regulators,  and  the  further  elucidation  of 
Maye/e  theories  of  the  conservation  of  forces,  have  all  been  the 
subject  of  numerous  works.    The  most  important  of  these  are — 

Claude  Bernard,  "De  I'influence  du  syst^me  nerveux  grand 
sympatliique  sur  la  chaleur  animale"  (1852),  in'Comptes  Rendus,' 
xxxiv,  472.  "Experimental  researches  on  the  vascular  and 
calorific  nerves  of  the  great  sympathetic  (1862),  in  Ibid.,  Iv,  228, 
and  in  the  '  Journal  de  Physiologic,'  v,  383  ;  "  On  the  influence  of 
the  great  sympathetic  in  calorification"  (1853),  in  the  'M^moires  de 
In  soci^t^  de  Biologic,'  p.  84;  "Recherches  sur  le  grand  sympa- 
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thique,  et  ap^cialement  sur  I'influence  que  la  section  de  ce  nerf 
exerce  sur  la  chaleur  animale/'  1854 ;  ''  Le9ons  sur  la  physiologic 
et  la  pathologic  du  systeme  nerveux/'  1^58,  ii;  "Le9ons  sur  les 
propri^t^  physiologiques  et  les  alterations  patholog.  des  liquides  de 
rorganism^/'  1859,  i,  50-162;  "  Eechcrches  sur  le  grand  sympa- 
thique"  (1863) ;  in  the  '  Ann.  des  Sciences  naturelles  Zoologie/  xix, 

p.  lOI. 

Brottm-Seqiuird,  "Experimental  Besearches  applied  to  Physiology 
and  Pathology/'  1853 ;  especially  in  the  abstract  "  On  the  increase  of 
animal  heat  after  injuries  of  the  nervous  system/'  p.  73  :  besides  an 
immense  number  of  papers  in  the  'Medical  Examiner*  of  Phila- 
delphia; in  the  'Journal  de  Physiologic/  &c. 

M.  ScAiff,  "  De  I'influence  du  grand  sympathique  sur  la  produc- 
tion de  la  chaleur  animale^  et  sur  la  contractility  musculaire/'  in  the 
'Gazette  hebdom./  1854,  p.  421,  and  his  " Untersuchungen  zur 
Physiologic  des  Nervensystems  mit  Beriicksichtigung  der  Patho- 
logic/' 1855  (especially  the  and  abstract);  "Uber  den  Einflusz 
der  Nervenlahmung,  auf  die  Erhohung  der  thierischen  Wiirme/' 
p.  124-228 ;  "Neue  Versuche  iiber  den  Einfluss  der  Nerven  auf  die 
Gefasse  und  die  thierische  Warme"  (1856)  in  the '  Mittheilungen  der 
Natur  forschen  den  Gesellschaft/  of  Bern,  p.  69,  "Uber  die  Fieberhitze 
(1859)/'  in  '  AUg.  Wiener  med.  Zeitung/  Nos.  41  and  42. 

Knock,  'De  nervi  syrapathici  vi  ad  corporis  temperiem/  Diss 
Dorpat,  1855. 

Van  der  Beke  CallenfeU,  "  Ueber  den  Einfluss  den  vasomotor- 
ischen  Nerven  auf  den  Kreislauf  und  die  Temperatur"  (1855),  in 
the  *Zeitschrift  fur  rationelle  Medicin/  N.  F.  vii,  157. 

Kus8maul  and  Tenner,  "  Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  Blutstromung  in 
den  grossen  Gefiissen  des  Ohrs  beim  Kaninchen,  und  ihr  Ver- 
haltniss  zu  den  Warmeveranderungen,  welchc  durch  die  Lalimung 
und  Beizung  des  Sympathicus  bedingt  werden"  (1856),  in  'Mole- 
schott's  Untersuchungen/  i,  90. 

Liebertneister  :  "  Die  Regulirung  der  Warmebildung  bei  Thieren 
von  constanter  Temperatur"  (in  'Deutsche  Klinik/  1859),  and 
"  Physiologischc  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  quantitativen  Veran- 
derungen  der  Warmeproduction/'  (in  Reichert's  'Archives/  i860 — 
62. 

J,  Beclard :  "  De  la  contraction  musculaire  dans  ses  rapports 
avec  la  temperature  animale/'  1861  ('Archives  g^nerales/  E.  xvii, 
24). 
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SeidenAain:  'Mechanische  Leistung,  Warmeentwickling  und 
Stoff-nmsatz  bei  der  Muskelthatigkeit/  1864. 

Kemig :  '  Experimentale  Beitrage  zar  Kentniss  der  Warineregu- 
lirang  beim  Menschen '  (1864). 

/.  Fogel :  ''  Uber  die  Temperatur-Verhaltnisse  des  Menschlichen 
Korpers  mit  besonderer  Biicksickt  auf  ihre  Ursache  und  auf  die 
Versuche,  den  Werth  der  Letzeren  numerisch  zu  bestimmen/'  in 
the  '  Archiv.  des  Vereins  fiir  wissensch.  Heilk./  1864,  p.  441. 

Waliher  of  Kiew  :  "  Studien  im  Gebiete  der  Thermophysiologie," 
in  '  Reichert's  Archiv/  1865,  p.  25. 

Actermann:  "Die  Warmeregulation  im  hoheren  thierischen 
Organismus"  (1866),  in  the  'Deutsch.  Archiv  fur  Klinische 
Medicin/  ii,  359. 

Tscheschichin,  "  Zur  Lehre  von  der  thierischen  Wanne/'  in 
*  Eeichert's  Archiv/  1866,  p.  151. 

Falkland :  "  On  the  source  of  muscular  power,^'  Boyal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain^  weekly  evening  meeting,  8th  June,  1866. 

Bupuy :  "De  la  chaleur  et  du  mouvement  musculaire^'  (1867), 
in  the  '  Gazette  M^d.  de  Paris/  Nos.  3a,  34,  37,  38,  42,  and  44. 

The  subject  of  temperature  in  healthy  persons,  with  its  fluctua- 
tions, and  the  circumstances  which  affect  it,  were  investigated  by — 

Rud.  Lichtenfehy  and  Rud,  FrohlicA,  "  Beobachtungen  liber  die 
Gesetze  des  Ganges  der  Palsfrequenz  und  Korperwarme  in  den 
normalen  Zustiinden,  sowie  unter  dem  Einfluss  bestimmter  Ur- 
sachen/^  in  the  'Denkschrift  der  Wiener  Academic,  1852,  Mathem- 
natur-wissenschaft  classe,'  Bd.  iii,  Abt.  2,  p.  113. 

Damrosci,  "Ueber  die  taglichen  Schwankungen  der  menschl. 
Eigenwarme  in  gesunden  Zustand,'^  in  the  'Deutsche  Klinik,'  1853, 

p.  317- 

Iloppe,  "Ueber  den  Einfluss  des  Wiirmeverlustes  auf  die  Eigen. 

temperaturen  warmbliit.  Thiere,^^  in  '  Virchow's  Archiv/  1 857,  xi, 

P-453- 

Knauthe,    "  Halbstiindliche    und   Viertelstiindliche    teraperatur 

curven   von   Gesunden,"  in  the   'Zeitschrift  fur  Medicin/  1865. 

Heft  8. 

IF.  Ogle,  *'  On  the  diurnal  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the 
human  body  ;^'  'St.  George's  Hospital  Reports,'  1866,  i,  221. 

Jurgensen  (1867),  in  'Deutsches  Archiv.  fiir  klin  Med./  iii,  165. 

As  regards  the  thermometry  of  disease,  with  comprehensive  obser- 
vations and   discoveries  of  abnormal  temperatures  (exclusive  of 
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treatises  on  special  forms  of  disease,  or  on  some  special  question),  the 
following  books  may  be  consulted  with  advantage : 

fochmanny  'Beobachtungen  liber  die  Korperwarme  in  chronischen 
fieberhaften  krankheiten/  1853. 

FircAow,  article  ''  Fever/'  1854,  in  ^  Handbuch  der  spec.  Patholo- 
gic und  Therapie,  i,  p.  26. 

Laseffue,  ^'De  la  temperature  du  corps  dans  les  maladies/' 
(1856),  a  retrospective  article  in  the  'Archives  G^n,  de  M^decine.' 

Maurice,  ^'Des  modifications  morbides  de  la  temperature  ani- 
male  dans  les  affections  febriles''  ('Dissertation/  1855) ;  and  Sjoiel- 
matifiy ''  Des  modifications  de  la  temperature  animale  dans  les  maladies 
febriles  aigues  et  chroniques"  ('Dissert./  1856).  (Both  drawing 
chiefly  from  German  sources). 

Wunderlich,  "  Die  Thermometrie  bei  Kranken/'  in  the  '  Archiv. 
fur  physiolog.  Heilkunde/  1 857,  and  "  Ueber  den  Normal  Verlauf. 
einiger  typischen  Krankheitsformen"  (Ibid.,  1858). 

Fouque's  Dissert.  "Du  Thermom^tre  en  Medecine/'  1858. 

Aromsohn's  Dissert.  "De  la  Pifevre/'  1859. 

Hard^s  Dissert.  "De  la  temp,  animale  dans  quelques  etats 
pathologiques/'  1859. 

Wunderlich,  "  Ueber  die  Nothwendigkeit  einer  exacteren  Beach- 
tung  der  Gesammtconstitution/'  in  the  '  Archiv.  d.  Heilk./  i860,  and 
his  "Vorlegung  einiger  Elementarthatsachen  aus  der  praktischen 
Thermometrie  und  Anleitung  zur  Anwendung  der  Warmemessung  in 
der  Privatpraxia''  (Ibid.). 

Jenni,  '' Beobachtungen  iiber  d.  Korperwarme  in  Krankh.,'' 
i860. 

Smoler,  "  Ueber  das  Verhaltniss  von  Pulsfrequenz,  Bespiration, 
imd  Temperatursteigerung  in  einigen  acuten  Krankheiten/'  i860,  in 
'  Prager  Virtaljahrschaft/  Ixvii,  p.  iii, 

John  Simon,  article  "Inflammation/'  in  Holmes'  'System  of 
Surgery,'  i860,  vol.  i,  p.  40^ — ^53. 

Billroth,  in  the  'Archiv.  fiir  klinsche  Chirurgie,'  186a,  and  64. 

Forster,  "  Ueber  Thermometermessung  ber  Kindem,"  in  '  Journal 
fiir  Kinderkrankheiten/  1862. 

Traube,  "Zur  Pieberlehre,''  in  'Allgemeiner  medic.  Central- 
zeitung/  1863,  1864. 

Fokker,  "  Over  de  Temperatuur  van  den  Mensch.,'  in  '  gezonden 
en  zieken.  toestand/  1863. 

BehsCf  "Beitrage  zur  Lehre  vom  Fieber/'  1864* 
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Duclos,  ''Quelques  recherches  sur  P^tat  de  la  temp,  dans  les 
maladies''  ('Dissert./  1864). 

JTolf, "  £Uckblick  auf  die  bisherigen  Temperaturbeobachtungen/' 
in  the  '  Arcliiv.  des  Vereins  fiir  wissenschaft  Heilk./  1864. 

0.  Weber f  "Ueber  die  Warmeentwicklung  in  Entziindeten 
Theilen,  und  experimentelle  Studien  iiber  Pyamie,  Septicamie,  und 
Keber/'  in  '  Deutscher  Klinik./  1864,  ^d  1865,  and  article  on 
Fever  in  'Pitha  and  Billroth's  Chirurgie/  i,  1865. 

LiebermeUier,  "Klinische  Untersuchungen  iiber  das  Fieber/' 
(1865),  in  the  '  Prager  Vierteljahrschr/  Ixxxv,  i,  and  Ixxxvii,  i. 

Wachsmuth,  "Zur  Lehre  vom  Fieber/'  1865,  in  'Archiv.  der 
Heilknnde/  vi^  p.  192. 

Uhle  and  Wagner^a  "Handbuch  der  allgem.  Pathologie/'  3rd 
edit.,  p.  537— 560  (1865). 

Wunderlich,  ''Vortriigc  iiber  Kranken-thermometrie/'  1865  ^ 
1867,  ^  '  Archiv.  der  Heilkunde,'  vi — viii. 

Lad^f  ^'De  la  temp,  da  corps  dans  les  maladies/'  Geneva, 
1866. 

Frese,  '^  Experimentalle  Beitrage  zur  Aetiologie  d.  Fiebers/' 
1866. 

Tacheschichin,  ''Zur  Fieberlehre/'  1867,  in  "Deutsche  Archiv. 
fiir  klinische  Medicin/  ii,  588. 

NoTB. — It  has  been  thought  best  for  the  purposes  of  reference,  not  to  trans- 
late the  tUle$  of  books  in  the  Bibliography.  The  respective  questions  discussed 
by  each  author  will  appear  from  the  body  of  the  book,  and  a  supplemental  list 
of  still  more  recent  works  will  be  found  at  the  end. — [Tbans.] 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  THERMOMETER  IN  MEDICAL  PRACTICE. 

§  I. — The  tendency  of  modern  medicine  to  set  the  highest  value, 
for  diagnostic  and  prognostic  purposes,  upon  objective  symptoms, 
and  amongst  these  upon  what  are  called  physical  signs,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Now,  the  temperature  of  a  sick  patient  is  both  an  ''  objective" 
and  "  physical"  symptom,  and  the  use  of  the  thermometer  must  be 
classed  with  the  "  physical  diagnostic"  methods  of  percussion,  aus- 
cultation, &c. ;  and  whatever  may  be  claimed  for  these  as  regards 
their  significance  and  practical  value  may  be  claimed  for  thermo- 
metry with  equal  justice. 

Thermometry,  however,  has  this  advantage  over  all  these  apphca- 
tions  of  acoustics,  an  advantage  of  almost  priceless  value,  inasmuch 
as  it  gives  results  which  can  be  measured,  signs  that  can  be  expressed 
in  numbers,  and  offers  materials  for  diagnosis  which  are  incontestable 
and  indubitable,  which  are  independent  of  the  opinion  or  the 
amount  of  practice  or  the  sagacity  of  the  observer — in  one  word, 
materials  which  are  physically  accurate.  Amongst  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  disease  there  is  scarcely  another  which  admits  of  such 
accuracy  or  is  so  reliable  as  the  temperature. 

The  results  afforded  by  thermometry  have  yet  another  advantage 
over  those  of  the  other  physical  methods  of  diagnosis.  Whilst  the 
latter  aids  to  our  judgment  indicate,  for  the  most  part,  somewhat 
permanent  changes,  or  at  all  events  slowly  changing  phenomena,  the 
measurement  of  the  temperature  gives  us  a  peep,  as  it  were,  into  a 
scene  of  continual  changes — changes,  indeed,  which,  in  the  normal 
states,  are  but  as  slight  oscillations  of  a  pendulum,  which  in  disease, 
by  its  sudden  and  powerful  swing,  points  to  similar  perturbation  in 
the  domestic  economy.  The  temperature  is  both  a  mjore  accurate 
and  a  mjore  delicate  measure  of  the  changes  undergone  by  the  animal 
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orgauism  than  other  symptoms^  which  may  slowly  become  evident^ 
perhaps  at  a  much  later  period  of  the  disease. 

There  remains  a  third  advantage  in  favour  of  thermometry^  which 
amply  vindicates  its  claim  to  a  high  position  amongst  physical 
methods  of  investigation. 

Whilst  nearly  all  the  other  methods  of  this  kind  have  for  their 
object  the  discovery  of  topical  changes  only,  their  indications  are 
summed  up,  as  it  were,  by  thermometry,  which  presents  to  our 
judgment  a  phenomenon  dependent  upon  the  whole  of  the  vital  pro- 
ce^es  of  the  entire  body  ;  and  whilst  it  places  accurately  measured 
observations  at  our  disposal,  opens  up  to  us  for  our  investigation 
regions  of  pathology  (literally,  *'  a  domain  of  sick  life'')  which  were 
inaccessible  to  other  methods  of  exploration.  Indeed,  thermometry 
renders  these  general  changes  available  ioi  prognosis,  and  the  im- 
portance of  this  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  general  morbid  processes. 

The  use  of  the  thermometer  in  disease  is,  therefore,  an  objective, 
physical  method  of  investigation,  which  gives  exact  and  accurate 
results,  in  signs  which  can  be  measured  and  expressed  numerically  ; 
which  is  delicate  enough  to  follow  every  step  of  the  changing  pro- 
cesses of  the  organism,  and  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  practitioner 
EL  phenomenon  dependent  upon  the  sum  total  of  the  organic  changes 
in  the  body. 

§  2. — The  determination  of  the  patient's  temperature  in  disease 
may  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  pathology  from  three 
different  points  of  view. 

(a)  It  appears  desirable  and  necessary  per  se,  because  any  devia- 
tion from  the  normal  or  healthy  condition  is  an  essential  element  of 
the  study  of  disease  (des  Krankseins,  the  state  or  condition  of  the 
sick),  and  of  all  deviations  surely  that  which  may  be  determined 
with  objective  physical  accuracy. 

{b)  So  far  as  the  temperature  obtained  is  a  phenomenon  common 
to  the  whole  body,  equally  diffused,  and  apparently  a  result  of  the 
entire  processes  of  life,  its  variations  are  symptoms  of  general  dis- 
turbance of  Junction,  and  its  determination  is  the  more  important  as 
it  is  the  only  speedy,  accurate,  and  delicate  method  of  following 
some  of  the  sudden  alterations  of  the  general  morbid  condition. 

{c)  As  the  temperature  affords  us  indications  which  can  be  mea- 
sured of  the  general  disturbances  of  function,  however  sudden,  or 
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whenever  they  may  occur ;  it  also  enables  us,  by  a  comparison  of  its 
course  in  a  multitude  of  similar  cases,  to  decide  the  question, ''  Is 
there  not,  in  nuiny  forms  of  disease,  a  fixed  law  which  regulates  the 
course  of  the  general  disturbance  ?  and  as  a  corollary  to  this  to  discuss 
what  deviations  from  the  given  law  may  occur^  and  by  what  they  are 
occasioned. 

In  deciding  upon  the  practical  value  of  thermometry  in  disease^ 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  this  threefold  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  human  body  has  a  temperature  of  its  own,  almost  independent 
of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed.  A  simple  and  accurate  pro- 
cedure shows  us  that  this  temperature  does  not  remain  at  the  same 
degree  in  certain  conditions  of  health  and  disease.  By  further  trials 
we  learn  that  in  health  the  temperature  remains  nearly  the  same 
under  all  circumstances,  whilst  in  disease,  with  certain  limits,  we 
find  considerable  variations. 

These  facts  are  of  the  highest  interest  in  themselves  alone.  We 
are  almost  impelled  to  serious  reflection  when  we  see  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  human  body  cannot  be  much  increased  or  diminished 
without  more  or  less  injury  to  health,  and  that  the  temperature 
varies  only  within  the  limits  of  a  few  tenths  of  a  degree  (Centigrade), 
however  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  ingesta,  of  muscular  or  mental 
activity  may  vary,  in  all  sorts  of  atmospheres,  by  any  process  of 
waste  and  expenditure,  whatever  the  age,  temperature,  stature,  body- 
weight,  or  other  outward  influences,  so  long  only  as  health  is  not 
impaired. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  less  wonderful  to  see  in  the  manifold 
varieties  of  disease,  alterations  of  temperature  occurring  more  or  less 
suddenly,  and  to  observe  that  the  very  presence  of  a  diseased  process 
gives  rise  to  a  speedy  alteration  of  temperature,  or  at  the  least 
confers  on  the  body  an  aptitude  to  exhibit  fluctuations  of  tempera- 
ture, under  the  influence  of  varied,  but  in  themselves  unimportant, 
circumstances  P 

If  any  facts  at  all  relating  to  the  organism  deserve  our  attention, 
surely  this  contrast  between  the  temperature  of  the  sick  and  the 
healthy  deserves  it ;  and  even  if  at  present  it  appeared  entirely 
devoid  of  practical  results,  we  could  scarcely  be  indifl'erent  to  so 
remarkable  a  circumstance.  But  the  fact  is  the  practical  importance 
of  this  phenomenon  is  almost  incalculable.  This  is  strikingly  evi- 
dent (sie  erhellt  sofort)  when  we  consider  the  bearings  and  relation 
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of  this  phenomenon  to  the  various  processes  carried  on  at  one  and 
the  same  time  in  various  parts  of  the  bodj. 

If  we  admit  the  proposition^  that  the  general  condition  of  the 
system^  or,  in  other  words,  the  sum  of  the  tissue  changes  in  dis- 
ease, is  of  considerable  importance  for  diagnosis,  it  must  surely  be 
of  the  highest  importance  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  simple  physical  phe- 
nomenon, the  slightest  changes  of  which  admit  of  easy  measurements 
which  can  be  expressed  in  number,  and  thus  give  an  index  or  a 
gauge  of  these  otherwise  recondite  processes.  The  value  of  this 
symptom  for  the  estimation  of  tissue  changes  would  indeed  appear 
entirely  illusory,  if  we  considered  that  the  height  of  the  temperature 
did  not  depend  on  the  production  of  warmth  in  the  body  or  indi- 
cate the  result  of  chemical  processes,  and  it  would  be  still  more 
difScult  to  come  to  an  accurate  conclusion  if  the  radiation  or  giving 
off  of  heat  were  to  be  disregarded.  The  degree  of  heat  (die  Hohe 
der  Eigenwiirme)  in  an  animal  is  a  complex  phenomenon,  produced 
by  the  most  varied,  often  incalculable,  and  partly  antagonistic 
factors.  On  this  account  the  immediate  theoretic  application  of 
temperature-relations  in  disease  is  almost  completely  nugatory,  and 
all  endeavours  in  this  direction  are,  ct  priori,  hopeless  and  illusive. 
On  this  account  it  is  possible  that  the  opinion  may  be  entertained 
that,  although  alterations  of  temperature  do  indeed  generally  betoken 
a  disturbance  of  the  customary  order  and  regularity  of  the  economy,  all 
further  deductions  from  them,  and  especially  from  any  given  degree  of 
temperature,  are  worthless.    But  experience  teaches  a  different  lesson. 

For  this  reason  the  greatest  gain  accruing  to  thermometric  obser- 
vation  was  undoubtedly  the  discovery  that  the  alterations  oftempe- 
rature  in  disease  are  subject  to  fixed  laws  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
value  of  pathological  t^ennometry  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  an  extended  experience,  founded  on  very  numerous 
observations,  that  the  alterations  of  temperature,  however  slight  and 
insignificant,  are  determined  by  strict  laws.  In  fact,  the  circumstance 
that  liie  body  is  warmer  or  colder  than  in  health,  whether  the 
change  be  great  or  small,  must  not  be  considered  in  the  same  way 
as  the  indication  that  one  weighs  so  much  or  more,  feels  strong  or 
weak,  sleeps  well  or  badly,  coughs  frequently  or  but  seldom,  has 
much  pain  or  the  reverse,  &c.,  &c.,  but  the  deviation  from  the 
normal  temperature  is  to  be  con&idered,  in  more  than  one  aspect,  as 
closely  related  to  the  various  processes  going  on  in  the  body  generally 
(im  organismus). 
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As  soon  as  thermometry  attains  to  the  discovery  of  these  laws^  it 
conquers  a  fresh  territory  for  pathology,  and  reveals  a  "  new  world/^^ 
vainly  sought  by  other  routes,  and  declared,  indeed,  by  many  who 
have  attempted  to  reach  it  by  other  methods  as  the  sanguine  dream 
or  fabled  region  of  adventurous  spirits — ^the  domain  of  law  in 
disease. 

One  difficulty  meets  us  at  once,  when  we  endeavour  to  draw 
rigorous  conclusions  or  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  data  in  given 
cases,  and  that  is,  that  the  alteration  of  temperature  in  disease  is 
sometimes  due  to  the  morbid  process,  and  sometimes  to  accidental, 
and  perhaps  only  momentary,  influences  affecting  the  sick  man^s 
constitution.  This  difficulty  is  sometimes  very  great,  but  it  may  be 
conquered  by  increasing  the  number  of  observations,  and  by  a 
proper  use  of  our  judgment  and  careful  consideration  of  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances. 

When  once  these  difficulties  are  overcome,  thermometry  will, 
doubtless,  lead  to  entirely  new  views  of  many  diseases,  and  no  small 
part  of  our  pathology  will  have  to  be  '^  radically  reconstructed.^' 

§  3.  —  The  true  position  of  thermometry  in  medicine  clearly 
appears  from  these  considerations.  It  is  a  part  of  our  method  of 
diagnosis  or  observation  of  disease  which  is  indispensaile  in  all  the 
cases  where  the  temperature  varies,  very  useful  in  many  doubtful 
cases,  and  an  auxiliary  in  almost  every  case.  The  medical  attendant 
who  undertakes  to  decide  a  case  of  fever  or  febrile  disease,  without 
knowing  the  facts  of  thermometry,  and  without  taking  the  tempera- 
ture, is  like  a  blind  man  trying  to  find  his  way  in  a  fresh  locality. 
With  much  practice,  if  very  intelligent,  he  may  often  find  it  out  cor- 
rectly, but  he  will  be  more  often  deceived,  and,  at  the  best,  will  only 
discover,  with  much  difficulty  and  very  imperfectly,  that  which  is 
patent  to  those  gifted  with  sight. 

But  thermometry  can  and  must  do  more  than  this ;  it  ought  to 
discover  the  laws  which  regulate  the  cause  of  disease ;  and  when  it 
has  fully  attained  tliis — when  thermometry  becomes  thermonomy, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  wUl  the  strictly  practical  applications  be 
attained  in  their  full  development. 

§  4. — After  thus  attempting  to  portray  the  true  significance  of 

^  "  Unerreichbares  Ziel."  Wunderlich  has  changed  the  metaphor  here.  I 
have  veotured  to  restore  the  original  simile. — [Trans.] 
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I  tfaenuometry  as  it  tmlj  exists,  although  only  partially  known  as  yet, 
I  it  is  perhaps  not  quite  sujierBuoua  to  mention  some  of  the  reallt; 
mpraftical  applkallona  of  this  method  of  observatiou, 

(rt)  A  normal  temperature  is  no  proof  of  health,  per  se,  but  lie 
I  maittfenaace  of  a  normal  lemperatitre  under  varied  condUioiu  and 
'  influences,  or,  in  other  words,  a  constant  normal  t^mperaiure,  may  bu 
regardeii  as  fl»  evidence  of  a  sound  constltuUon.     A  healthy  man 
may  have  scanty  or  luxurious  fare,  he  may  faat  or  feast,  drink  water 
or  stimulating  liquors,  be  may  remain  quiet,  or  exert  himself  vigor- 
ously, both  bodily  and  mentally,  and  do  other  things  of  the  like 
kind,  and  yet  have  ahnost  the  same  temperature,  as  long  as  bis 
health  is  unimpaired.     Even  taking  medicines  and  losses  of  blood,  if 
'  he  remains  well,  do  not  influence  his  temperature  much,  for  in  sucb 
[  circumstances  the  variation  is  only  a  few  tenths  of  a  degree  (Centi- 
I  grade) .    The  less  a  man's  temperature  is  disturbed  by  various  modes 
\  of  living  and  numerous  other  inttuences,  the  more  conlideotly  may 
I  we  pronounce  him  to  be  liealthy. 

(4)  In  actual  cvery-day  life  there  are  numerous   occasions  on 
I  which  it  is  necessary,  or  at  least  desirable,  to  ascertain  whether  a 
I  fiarlicu/ar  person  is  realfy  ill,  or  at  least  indisposed.    Taking  the 
1  temperature,  when  it  shows  a  deviation  from  the  normal,  is  one  of 
I  the  most  rapid  means  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  some  disturb- 
I  ance  in  the  economy.     It  is  an  objective  symptom,  applicable  to 
r  every  one,  very  convincmg,  and  often  of  almost  incalculable  value. 
Suppose  a  patient's  complamts  are  vague,  and  his  account  of  his 
symptoms  confused,  if  we  find  an  abnormal  temperature,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  he  is  neither  imposing  on  us,  nor  over-anxious  about 
himself,  and  liiat  his  complaints  are  deserving  of  further  investiga- 
tion.    We  may  find  patients  unwilling  to   confess   that   they  are 
really  ill,  or  whilst  still  suffering  from  the  dregs  of  a  disease  they 
consider  themselves  quite  cured,  but  if  the  thermometer  stiil  shows 
an  elevated  temperature,  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  they  really 
are  ill,  or  that  they  are  only  partially  convalescent,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Not  only  does  the  surgeon  himself  obtain  indications   for  Uis 
fattue  guidance,  but  he  may  also  by  this  means  be  able  to  convince 
[  the  patient  of  the  necessity  of  caution  and  of  further  treatment. 
I      (c)  In  general,  however,  we  wish  to  know  more  than  the  mere 
\  fact  of  the  existence  of  disease,  we  want  to  know  the  imporl-ance  or 
•  of  tereri/y  of  fhe  affection.     Very  often  tlie  thermometer 
lANF  MfOlCrtL  I.P='" 
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enables  us  to  do  this  with  an  accuracy  quite  unattainable  by  other 
methods.  If  the  temperature  remains  normal,  or  only  slightly  ele- 
vated, we  may,  after  making  allowance  for  any  entirely  local  affec- 
tion, which  may  generally  be  easily  recognised,  regard  the  general 
condition  without  alarm.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  the  tem- 
perature markedly  abnormal,  the  case  is  to  be  considered  far  more 
serious.  In  this  way  the  thermometer  becomes  an  invaluable  aid  in 
accurately  prognosing  the  severity  or  slight  nature  of  a  complaint. 
For  example,  in  the  frequently  occurring  cases  of  obscure  symptoms 
in  young  children,  the  physician  is  either  impelled  to  superfluous  or 
over-vigorous  treatment,  or  loses  valuable  time,  or  at  least  defers 
active  treatment  to  a  late  period  of  the  disease.  The  thermometer 
will  clearly  show  in  these  cases  whether  the  symptoms  are  of  little 
consequence,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  indicate  the  development  of  a 
serious  illness ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  nurse  or 
relative,  may  serve  as  a  useful  criterion  to  judge  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary to  summon  the  doctor  instantly,  or  whether  his  visit  may  be 
postponed  to  a  later  period.  Very  often  the  thermometer  alone  in- 
dicates serious  and  yet  latent  disturbances.  If  a  patient  feels  only 
''  a  little  poorly,''  but  shows  a  very  high  temperature,  the  attack  is 
never  to  be  slighted,  as  it  generally  masks  the  commencement  of  a 
very  serious  illness. 

{d)  When  the  malady  has  developed  itself,  and  sometimes  even  in 
the  first  day  or  two  of  illness,  a  certain  di^nosis  of  the  kind  of  dis- 
ease may  be  made  from  the  course  of  the  temperature.  And  still 
more  frequently,  when  a  concurrence  of  symptoms  appear  to  indicate 
a  special  disease,  the  thermometer  decides  our  diagnosis;  or  in  other 
words,  gives  certainty  to  otherwise  doubtful  cases.  There  is  no 
other  aid  to  diagnosis  which  gives  so  many  trustworthy  indications, 
none  which  can  so  frequently  correct  premature  conclusions ;  and 
further  (a  matter  of  great  interest),  when  we  have  the  complete  map 
or  course  of  the  temperature  before  us,  we  can  often,  by  this  means 
alone,  determine  from  what  disease  the  patient  has  been  suffering. 

{e)  But  the  mere  making  of  a  diagnosis  or  giving  a  name  to  the 
disease  is  far  from  being  the  most  important  or  only  matter  on 
which  the  practitioner  has  to  decide. 

The  varied  modifications  diseases  exhibit,  the  passage  of  one  stage 
into  another,  the  times  of  exacerbation  and  remission,  the  develop- 
ment of  complications,  the  severity  of  the  attach,  and  the  amount  of 
danger,  are  at  least  of  equal  importance. 
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Thermometry  in  these  cases  serves  as  a  clue  or  indicator  to  the 
practitioner  at  an  earlier  period^  and  more  trustworthily  than  any 
other  method  of  investigation. 

(/)  As  long  as  the  temperature  conforms  to  a  normal  type^  in  the 
course  of  any  disease  which  admits  of  recovery,  the  practitioner  may 
almost  always  be  confident  that  everything  is  going  on  favorably, 
and  may  often  dispense  with  any  further  investigations ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  whenever  an  unusual  alteration  of  the  course  of  the  tem- 
perature occurs,  this  is  an  important  symptom,  and  veiy  often  the 
first  signal  of  danger,  and  ought  to  induce  a  careful  search  for  the 
causes  of  the  irregularity.  Complications  which  would  be  otherwise 
unnoticed  may  often  be  discovered  in  this  manner. 

{g)  During  convalescence  WiQ  course  of  the  temperature  is  equally 
available,  as  the  most  certain  method  of  discriminating  between  real 
and  apparent  improvement,  and  of  recognising  what  seems  to  a 
careless  observer  to  be  a  relapse — as  a  stage  in  the  process  of 
recovery.  When  there  is  improvement  in  all  the  other  symptoms, 
but  the  temperature  still  continues  high,  complete  recovery  is  far 
from  being  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  a  favorable  "tum'^  (or 
crisis)  is  often  accompanied  with  such  alarming  symptoms,  that  only 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  temperature  indicates  the  commence- 
ment of  recoveiy  makes  us  confident  that  this  is  really  the  case,  in 
spite  of  the  impression  made  by  the  severity  of  the  rest  of  the 
patient's  symptoms. 

{h)  Observations  of  temperature  are  exceedingly  valuable  as  con^ 
troUers  of  our  therapeuticSy  or,  in  other  words,  as  enabling  us  to 
judge  of  the  real  efBcacy  of  medication  in  many  diseases.  Acute 
diseases,  which  contain  in  themselves  the  conditions  of  compensa- 
tion (die  Bedingungen  zur  Ausgleichung,  or  vis  medicatrix  naturae), 
and  therefore  generally  tend  to  spontaneous  recovery,  render  it  very 
difficult  for  us  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  medication. 

No  other  method  of  observation  except  temperature  affords  so 
certain  a  means  of  proving  the  favorable  influence  of  therapeutic 
agencies,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  showing  their  failure  to  influence 
the  disease. 

Even  in  cases  which  terminate  at  a  later  period  in  death,  observa- 
tion of  the  temperature  is  often  able  to  prove  that  the  remedies 
applied  have  at  least  initiated  a  curative  action.  All  active  medica- 
tion in  febrile  diseases  must  be  tested,  and  judged  almost  entirely 
by  the  results  of  thermometric  observations. 
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These  examples  most  suffice  for  the  present;  it  would  be  easy 
'  to  multiply  them  greatly ;   but  the  practical  advantages  of  ther- 
mometry^ in  almost  every  aspect  of  the  question,  will  be  further 
elucidated  when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  special  diseases. 

§  5. — ^There  are  many  persons  who  freely  admit  the  advantages 
of  thermometry  in  hospital  practice,  and  for  clinical  teaching,  but 
who  think  it  little  suitable  for  private  practice,  or  consider  that  it 
cannot  be  made  use  of  in  the  latter. 

The  number  of  these  sceptics  is  much  diminished  of  late  years,  for 
there  are  a  great  many  places  where  the  general  introduction  of  the 
thermometer  into  private  practice  has  been  already  accomplished  by 
energetic  and  accomplished  practitioners.  That  the  cost  of  instru- 
ments is  by  no  means  excessive,  and  that  the  use  of  them  offers  no 
insuperable  difficulties,  is  now  generally  admitted.  How  far  the 
time  required  for  the  observation  may  be  abbreviated,  so  as  to  render 
the  use  of  the  thermometer  possible  for  the  busiest  practitioners,  will 
be  considered  under  the  heading  of  "  The  Methods  of  Observation," 
and  no  one  maintains  that  the  busy  practitioner  must  take  the  tem- 
perature of  every  case  he  sees,  or  at  every  visit. 

In  a  certain  sense,  however,  tie  thermometer  may  be  said  to  be  a 
saver  of  tim^e,  for  the  observations  of  this  one  phenomenon  will  often 
lead  to  conclusions  which  could  scarcely  be  arrived  at  otherwise, 
or  only  by  lengthy  interrogations  and  investigations.  Indeed,  we  may 
safely  affirm  that  just  in  the  same  way  as  one  who  is  well  versed 
in  percussion  and  auscultation  can  dispense  with  their  use  on  account 
of  the  lessons  they  have  taught  him,  so  the  surgeon  who  has  attained 
to  great  experience  in  thermometry  can  safely  draw  conclusions,  in 
many  cases  of  illness,  without  using  the  thermometer  at  all,  from  other 
diagnostic  signs — conclusions  which  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  arrive  at  without  his  previous  experience  of  temperatures. 

The  difficulties  on  the  part  of  patients  anticipated  by  many  are 
entirely  without  foundation.  Similar  objections  were  made  at  first, 
as  regards  percussion  and  auscultation ;  but  now-a-days  our  patients 
are  scarcely  satisfied  unless  these  methods  of  exploration  have  been 
employed,  so  thoroughly  is  the  general  public  imbued  with  a  sense 
of  their  necessity. 

Just  in  the  same  way  the  laity  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  are  deeply 
interested  in  observations  of  temperature,  which  can  be  taken  with- 
out fatiguing  the  sick,  and  without  any  violations  of  propriety. 
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They  derive  satisfaction^  not  only  from  the  little  inconvenience  this 
method  of  observation  causes^  but  also  from  the  favorable  results 
which  they  experience  from  a  diminution  of  febrile  temperatures. 
Everywhere  the  thermometer  has  speedily  become  popular  whenever 
it  has  been  introduced^  and  there  has  never  been  any  objection  to  its 
use  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

To  render  thermometry  generally  useful  we  must  next  consider 
the  methods  to  be  employed^  in  order  to  secure  trustworthy  results 
from  the  observation  of  the  temperature  in  disease;  and  we  must 
not  neglect  the  lessons  derived  from  experience  as  to  the  temperature 
of  the  healthy. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  ART  OF  MEDICAL  THERMOMETRY. 

§  I. — ^Various  instruments  and  methods  may  be  employed  to 
determine  the  temperature  of  the  human  body.  In  order  to  secure 
trustworthy  results,  or  at  least  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  degree 
of  accuracy  secured,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  sources  of  fallacy 
in  observation^  and  to  know  the  general  rules  which  enable  us  to 
avoid  them. 

Absolute  accuracy  of  observation  is  unattainable,  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  secure  it,  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  medical 
thermometry;  and  indeed  the  apparatus,  and  the  precautions  re- 
quisite to  secure  absolute  accuracy,  would  be  unsuitable  for  the 
practical  applications  demanded  by  the  medical  art.  Whilst  it  is 
quite  certain  that  unless  we  can  secure  trustworthy  observations,  no 
useful  results  can  be  obtained,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  deduce 
any  rules  for  practice  from  them,  it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
absurd  to  require,  or  even  to  apply,  an  invariable  method,  of  what  I 
may  teim  painfil  accuracy,  in  all  sorts  of  cases. 

Whilst  requiring  that  the  observations  should  be  exact,  and  trust- 
worthy, we  must  always  bear  in  mind  what  is  required  by  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  special  case,  for  there  is  no  single  method  which  is 
equally  good  and  appropriate  in  every  case.  It  is  therefore  requisite 
to  have  clear  ideas  as  to  the  degree  of  exactness  required  for  par- 
ticular purposes. 

Repeated  observations  of  only  moderate  correctness,  may  be  more 
valuable  for  some  purposes,  than  single  or  scanty  observations  of 
irreproachable  accuracy.  And  for  many  practical  uses,  a  rapidly, 
secured  indication  is  more  desirable,  however  imperfect,  than  one 
which,  while  anxiously  guarded  from  errors,  is  prodigal  of  time. 
Methods  of  investigation  which  make  too  excessive  demands,  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  application  of  this  method  of  research, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  give  '^sharpness''  to  the  results,  make  the 
number  of  the  observed  facts  too  small  to  afford  a  safe  basis  for 
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experience,  and  render  any  deduction  of  general  principles  im- 
possible. 

If  we  are  only  anxioos  to  ascertain  quickly  whether  a  patient  hm 
fever  or  not,  and  whether  the  fever  be  mild  or  severe,  in  order  to 
satisfy  our  minds  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  to  learn  the  neces- 
sity for  more  carefal  supervision,  a  somewhat  superficial  examination 
suffices. 

YoT  practical  purposes  generally, — that  is,  to  determine  the  nature 
and  progress  of  any  disease ;  or  in  other  words,  to  form  the  usual 
diagnosis  and  prognosis, — a  somewhat  greater  degree  of  care  is  re- 
quired; but  even  in  this  case,  the  frequency  of  the  thermometric 
observations,  and  the  degree  of  accuracy  required,  must  vary  with 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  case.  So  long  as  the  course  of  the 
diseases  varies  little  from  that  of  which  we  have  previous  experience, 
so  long  as  nothing  unusual  or  unfavorable  occurs,  so  long  as  the 
diagnosis  is  clear,  and  the  disease  runs  its  usual  course,  approxima- 
tively  accurate  observations,  repeated  at  considerable  intervals  of 
time,  may  suffice.  Errors  which  do  not  exceed  half  a  degree  Cen- 
tigrade ('9°  Pahr.),  are  scarcely  worth  mention  in  this  point  of  view ; 
and  if  the  proper  time  of  day  be  chosen,  twice  a  day,  or  sometimes 
even  once,  is  often  enough  to  take  the  temperature.  £ut  even  in 
general  practice,  in  cases  where  the  thermometer  is  used  to  clear  up 
a  difficult  diagnosis f  or  a  doubtful  prognosis,  or  to  prove  and  regi^late 
the  working  of  therapeutic  agencies,  greater  accuracy  of  observation, 
and  more  frequent  repetitions  of  the  process,  are  required.  But  even 
in  this  case,  generally  speaking,  errors  of  one  or  two  tenths  of  a 
degree  Cent.  {'2 — '4°  Pahr.  nearly)  do  not  much  matter.  Only  if  the 
temperature  reaches  unusual  elevations  (about  41°  C.:=  I05'8^F.), 
a  tenth  of  a  degree  Centigrade  ('2°  Fahr.  nearly)  becomes  worthy  of 
notice,  and  especially  so  as  regards  prognosis.  But  the  necessity 
of  accuracy,  and  of  frequent  repetitions  of  the  observations,  becomes 
greater  if  we  propose  to  formulate  our  observations  into  rules,  and 
to  lay  down  the  laws  of  disease,  or  to  criticise  those  previously 
deduced. 

As  regards  questions  of  this  kind,  all  those  whose  measurements 
of  temperature  have  been  made  but  seldom,  and  are  not  sufficiently 
accurate,  must  simply  be  ignored  (haben  einfach  zu  schweigen) ; 
yet  frequent  repetition  of  the  measurements  in  the  course  of  the  day 
is  to  be  insisted  upon,  more  than  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  obser- 
vations.   Errors  of  observation  which  only  amount  to  one  or  two 
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tenths  of  a  degree  Centigrade  (='a — '4°  Pahr.  nearly),  or  some- 
times a  trifle  more,  may  be  unimportant,  as  soon  as  one  accumulates 
a  mass  of  observations,  either  of  similar  kinds  of  disease,  or  made 
under  tolerably  similar  circumstances ;  and  these  observations  may 
be  valuable,  if  we  set  out  with  the  principle,  that  not  the  absolute 
height  of  the  temperature,  but  its  course  (the  curve  of  temperature 
in  the  chart),  is  the  object  we  have  in  view.  But  observations  of 
temperature  made  at  rare  intervals  give  a  distorted  and  unfair  im- 
pression of  the  progress  of  the  temperature  in  cases  of  disease. 

Finally,  there  are  questions  of  purely  scientific  interest^  for  the 
solution  of  which  the  highest  possible  accuracy  is  required,  and  con- 
sequently every  kind  of  error  in  observation  is  to  be  carefully 
avoided.  In  such  cases,  the  slightest  deviations  are  of  great  signifi- 
cance. 

But  as  I  have  said  before,  absolute  freedom  from  error  is  unattain- 
able, and  for  practical  purposes  is  not  to  be  expected.  We  must  not 
require  impossibilities ;  and  in  thermometry,  as  in  all  other  affairs  of 
life,  we  must  be  content  with  possibilities. 

§  2. — ^The  means  or  instruments  for  determining  the  temperature  of 
the  body  differ  much  in  their  value  and  suitability ;  but  every  one  of 
them  may,  under  varying  circumstances,  find  its  place  and  applica- 
tion in  medicine.  The  use  of  the  hand  as  a  standard  of  temperature 
is  by  no  means  a  reliable  method.  Any  one  unaccustomed  to  ther- 
mometric  observations,  may  very  easily  be  most  grossly  deceived  by 
this  method ;  and  even  after  many  years'  experience,  corrected  by 
continual  verification  by  the  thermometer,  one  is  often  enough  de- 
ceived, and  can  scarcely  estimate  a  quarter  of  a  degree  Centigrade 
(:=^/*  Fahr.)  correctly.  If  the  observer's  hand  is  cold,  no  con- 
fidence can  be  placed  in  its  sensibility  to  heat,  and  the  most  expe- 
rienced may  make  mistakes  amounting  to  half  a  degree,  or  even  a 
whole  degree  Centigrade  (=  'g  to  'I'S^  Pahr.). 

However,  the  use  of  the  hand  to  estimate  the  temperature  of  the 
skin,  may  afford  a  superficial  knowledge  of  its  warmth,  and  may 
serve  to  indicate  the  necessity  or  otherwise  of  taking  a  thermometric 
observation.  But  for  this  purpose  it  is  never  enough  to  feel  the 
hands  or  face  only  of  the  patient,  but  parts  of  the  body  protected  by 
clothing  must  be  handled,  because  only  these  will  give  a  correct 
indication  as  to  elevation  or  otherwise  of  the  temperature. 
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§  3. — ^The  only  observations  qftemperalure  which  can  famish  trust- 
worthy results^  are  those  made  by  instruments  for  the  purpose. 

{a)  The  best  instrument  for  ordinary  medical  purposes^  is  a  good 
mercurial  thermometer,  which  need  not  be  too  delicate,  but  such  as, 
only  rightly  applied,  can  satisfy  all  practical  requirements,  though 
it  fails  to  measure  very  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  This  is  to 
be  preferred  to  a  spirit  thermometer,  because  the  latter  is  not  re- 
liable when  the  temperature  is  much  elevated. 

The  following  are  desiderata  in  a  thermometer  which  is  to  be  used 
in  medical  practice : — 

The  reservoirs  of  metal  (i.  e.  the  bulbs)  must  be  neither  too  large, 
nor  too  small.  If  the  bulb  is  too  large,  it  is  wanting  in  sensitive- 
ness ;  if  too  small,  it  is  difficult  to  retain  it  in  close  apposition  to 
the  body.  A  diameter  of  about  ] — ^  of  a  centimetre  [-^ — \^  of  an 
inch  nearly),  seems  the  most  convenient  size.  A  globular  form 
should  be  preferred  for  measurements  in  the  axilla,  or  at  least  if  the 
bulb  be  cylindrical,  the  long  axis  should  not  greatly  exceed  the 
shorter,  but  should  approach  to  the  form  of  a  spherical  bullet.  For 
measurements  in  the  rectum  and  the  vagina,  a  conical  reservoir  is 
to  be  preferred,  for  a  contrary  reason,  and  the  lower  end  should  be 
tapering.  A  hemispherical  form,  with  the  flat  surface  downwards, 
is  recommended  for  investigations  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  is 
very  convenient  for  any  purpose,  but  the  results  are  not  trustworthy, 
and  indeed  scarcely  of  any  use.  The  glass  of  the  bulb  should  not 
be  too  thin,  or  it  will  be  easily  broken,  or  squeezed  flat ;  but  if  too 
thick,  the  instrument  loses  in  delicacy. 

The  tube  or  stem  of  the  instrument  must  have  an  even  bore 
throughout,  and  be  of  such  a  diameter  that  the  distance  between 
any  two-tenths  of  a  degree  C.  can  be  easily  divided  by  the  eye  into  half 
and  quarter  parts  (so  that  -fi„-°  to  Vir^  Fahr.  can  be  easily  read).  The 
length  of  the  tube  must  be  such  that  the  degrees  on  the  stem  are 
at  least  la  centimetres  (4^  inches  nearly)  from  the  bulb,  in  order 
that  the  height  of  the  mercury  may  be  easily  read  in  situ.  For  the 
sake  of  portabihty,  however,  it  is  well  not  to  have  too  long  a  stem ; 
and  it  will  be  found  sufficient  to  have  a  tube  a  Uttle  longer  than  the 
probable  height  to  which  the  mercury  will  rise  when  applied  to  a 
living  human  being.  The  zero  may  very  well  be  placed  in  the  reser- 
voir (or  bulb),  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  have  the  tube  long 
enough  to  mark  the  boiling  point  of  water  (212°  F.  =  100°  C.) ; 
and  it  will  be  quite  sufficient,  even  for  bathing  purposes,  if  the  stem 
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comprises  from  3a*5^ — 45°  C.  (=  90*5° — 113°  F.):  or  perhaps  even 
44^  (=  Tii-2°  Fahr.)  may  be  enough,i  if  the  35''  Cent.  [=  95°  P.] 
is  12  centimetres  (about  4I  inches)  from  the  bulb. 

Only  the  degrees  given  above  (90® — 113°)  iieed  be  marked  on 
the  scale.  Whether  one  uses  B&umur's  or  Celsius'  (the  centi- 
grade) division  is  quite  indifferent.  On  the  Continent^  Fahrenheit's 
scale^  which  was  formerly  employed,  is  quite  gone  out  of  use.^  It 
is  quite  suf&cient  for  ordinary  medical  purposes  if  the  scale  is  divided 
into  fifths  of  a  degree  centigrade  [=  '36^  Fahr.  nearly,  or  about  two 
fifths] . 

The  marks  for  both  the  degrees  and  their  divisions  should  be 
clearly  defined  and  legible,  and  those  for  the  degrees  should  be  longer 
than  those  for  their  component  parts.^ 

^  "Etwa  nocb  der  24  Grad/'  in  my  copy^  which  seems  a  misprint  for  44.—- 
[Tkans.] 

'  Eiaumur's  scale  is  only  used  in  Rnssia,  Sweden,  and  some  parts  of 
Germany.  Fahrenheit's  scale  has  been,  and  still  is  very  generally  used  in  all 
parts  of  the  British  Empire^  and  in  the  United  States.  It  is,  however,  not 
generally  understood  on  the  Contment,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that 
English  medical  men  would  learn  to  use  the  Centigrade  Scale,  which  is  almost 
universally  employed  by  chemists  and  other  physicists.  (Messrs.  Casella, 
Negretti  and  Zambra,  Harvey  and  Reynolds,  and  others,  supply  thermometers 
with  both  notations,  to  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  this  scale.  See  note  in 
appendix. — [Teans.] 

'  The  thermometers  made  for  medical  use  by  English  makers  are  generally 
divided  into  fifths  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit  =  (^^°  Centigrade  nearly),  and  can 
easily  be  read  to  half  of  that  =  ^<j°  Fahrenheit ;  their  range  is  from  85°  or 
90°  Fahrenheit  (29*4°  or  32*2°  Centigrade)  to  110°  or  115**  Fahrenheit 
(43*3° — i61°  Centigrade).  They  vary  in  length,  from  about  5  to  10  inches, 
or  more.  Nearly  all  the  surgical  instrument  makers  supply  them ;  but  Messrs. 
Casella  (at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Aitkin),  I  believe,  were  the  first  to  make  a 
registering  maximum  thermometer  for  medical  use,  by  enclosing  a  little  air 
between  the  mercury  in  the  bulb  and  that  serving  as  the  index.  To  use  these 
thermometers,  the  index  must  first  be  set,  i.  e,  the  mercury  in  the  bulb  should 
first  be  warmed  (either  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  by  warm  water,  or 
otherwise,  so  that  the  mercury  rises  about  an  inch  above  the  bulb — then,  hold- 
ing the  instrument  in  the  hand,  with  the  bulb  a  little  lower  than  the  other  end, 
raise  the  hand  to  the  shoulder,  and  bring  it  down  again  to  the  side  with  a 
smart  swing — repeating  this  once  or  twice  if  required,  till  the  index  is  about 
95°  (or  sometimes  lower)  ;  or,  holding  the  upright  thermometer  lightly  in  the 
right  hand,  tap  the  bulb  gently  on  the  palm  of  the  left  a  few  times,  which  will 
shake  down  the  index.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  shake  the  index  down  into 
the  bulb,  and  it  is  better  to  carry  the  thermometer  upside  down  in  the  pocket. 
I  have  tried  the  thermometers  of  Messrs.  Casella  (Hatton  Garden),  Negretti 
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An  indispensable  condition  for  accurate  investigation  by  means  of 
any  instrument  is^  that  the  instrument  itself  should  be  accurate, 
The  accuracy  of  a  thermometer y  however,  depends  more  upon  the 
perfect  equality  of  the  divisions  upon  the  stem  than  upon  the  num- 
bers afi&xed  to  them ;  it  is  desirable,  indeed,  that  the  degrees  should 
be  marked  correctly,  but  it  is  easy  to  correct  any  error  in  this  re- 
spect, for  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  thermometer  for  each 
degree  by  placing  it  in  a  water-bath  with  a  correctly  marked  (or 
standard^  thermometer,  and  to  notice  the  difference,  if  any,  which 
exists  between  them,  and  make  the  necessary  correction  when  the 
former  is  used.  If  the  difference  between  the  thermometer  employed 
and  the  standard  instrument  is  the  same  for  every  d^ee,  we  are  at 
once  aware  how  much  is  to  be  added  or  subtracted  for  each  degree, 
and  then  the  results,  after  this  correction,  will  be  as  accurate  as  if 
the  standard  instrument  itself  were  employed.  In  this  way  instru- 
ments of  moderate  price  may  be  made  useful,  which  renders  thermo- 
metry accessible  to  men  of  moderate  means.  This  is  especially 
important,  because  for  practical  purposes  it  is  far  more  desirable  to 
have  a  considerable  number  of  thermometers  than  to  possess  a  few 
of  absolute  accuracy.  Only  care  should  be  taken  by  the  observer  to 
be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  necessary  corrections  to  be  made 
for  each  instrument.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  scale  is  so  badly 
divided  (i.  e.  the  degrees  marked  so  unequally)  that  the  error  varies 
for  each  degree,  the  use  of  such  an  instrument  becomes  very  awk- 
ward, and  it  is  better  not  to  make  use  of  it  at  all,  since  it  is  difScult 
to  avoid  errors  if  a  separate  calculation  has  to  be  made  for  every 
degree. 

Even  the  best  instruments,  with  the  most  correct  markings, 
should  be  tested  again  by  a  standard  instrument  about  a  year  after 
they  are  made,  and  occasional  testings  should  be  had  recourse  to  as 
long  as  the  instrument  is  made  use  of  for  medical  purposes,  for  even 
the  glass  of  which  it  is  made  is  subject  to  slight  (molecular)  changes 
in  its  condition  by  the  lapse  of  time,  until  an  equilibrium  is  esta- 
blished, if  indeed  that  is  ever  attained.  In  this  way  the  calibre  of 
the  bulb  or  reservoir  is  altered ;  and  it  may  happen  that  a  thermo^ 
meter,  which  was  perfectly  correct  in  its  markings  at  first,  differs 

and  2^inbra  (Holbom),  Harvey  and  Reynolds  (of  the  Briggate,  Leeds,  the  first 
to  make  a  six-inch  portable  thermometer  of  this  kind,  at  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt's 
suggestion,  although  the  Casellas  were  the  inveniors)|  and  find  them  very 
good.— [Tkaks.] 
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from  a  standard  one  hj  one  or  two  tenths  of  a  degree  (Centigrade 
=  one  or  two  fifths  Fahrenheit  nearly)  after  a  year  or  so.  It  is 
possible^  also^  that  the  handling  it  undergoes  for  medical  purposes, 
and  pressure  upon  a  thin  bulb,  may  cause  a  slight  diminution  of  the 
size  of  the  reservoir  in  the  course  of  time.  On  this  account  the 
more  frequently  clinical  thermometers  are  employed  the  more  often 
they  will  be  found  to  require  occasional  comparison  with  a  standard. 
Sometimes  it  is  well,  when  meeting  with  an  exceptional  and  hardly 
credible  temperature  in  the  course  of  observation,  to  test  the  instru- 
ment, in  order  to  make  certain  that  it  has  received  no  damage.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  we  must  always  be  on  our  guard 
against  obvious  injuries  or  accidents  to  the  instrument,  such  as  divi- 
sion of  the  mercurial  column  or  loss  of  the  mercury  [or  the  index 
being  lost  in  the  bulb  m  registering  thermometers.— Trans.] 

It  is  always  well  to  U8e  the  same  thermometer,  if  possible,  for  any 
given  patient,  and  to  note  the  number  of  the  instrument  in  the 
clinical  notes,  or  on  our  memoranda.  In  this  manner  it  becomes 
easy,  should  any  errors  be  discovered  at  a  later  date  in  the  instru- 
ment, to  see  what  observations  are  untrustworthy.  It  is  always 
requisite  to  have  a  consiikrable  number  of  good  instruments,  and  to 
mark  each  with  a  number.  In  private  practice,  a  thermometer 
should  be  left  with  every  patient  who  requires  continuous  observa- 
tions of  temperature.  In  hospitals,  it  greatly  facilitates  thermome- 
tric  observations  if  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  thermometers  to 
allow  of  one  being  applied  to  every  patient  in  the  ward  at  the  same 
time. 

As  a  standard,  it  is  quite  enough  to  have  one  accurate  (normal) 
thermometer,  which  may  be  occasionally  compared  with  another 
standard  instrument  (say  one  belonging  to  a  meteorological  obser- 
vatory or  a  philosophical  institute,  &c.) .  For  many  purposes  it  is 
convenient,  or  may  even  be  necessary,  to  possess  one  or  more  instru- 
ments on  which  hundredths  of  a  degree  (Centigrade  =  3^,  Fahren- 
heit nearly)  can  be  easily  read.  But  for  private  practice  this  is  quite 
superfluous,  and,  indeed,  for  really  practical  questions  has  hitherto 
appeared  unimportant. 

(5)  Very  considerable  accuracy  of  observation  may  be  attained 
(more,  indeed,  than  is  required  in  private  practice)  by  the  use  of  the 
metastatic  thermometer  of  Walferdin.  The  mercurial  reservoir  of 
this  is  very  small,  and  the  very  narrow  tube  is  divided  at  pleasure 
into  equal  divisions.    To  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  namely,  that 
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^posite  to  the  reservoir,  another  bulb  is  affixed,  and  wbere  it  joius 
be  capillary  tube  there  is  a  narrowing  of  the  latter.     The  calibre  of 
e  instrument  is  such  tbat  a  variation  of  3°  or  4°  (Centigrade  ^^  5*4° 
a  7'3°  Fabr.)  expands  the  mercury  so  as  to  fill  the  whole  of  the  tube. 
The  quantity  of  mercury  in  the  instrument  must  be  such  that  at  the 
lowest  temperature  one  inleiida  to  experiment  with,  the  reservoir,  the 
1        whole  tube,  and  a  part  of  the  upper  buib  shall  be  filled,  and  that  with 
^^L°  ot  2°  over  the  highest  temperature  expected  the  whole  of  the  upper 
^^^Bolb  shall  be  tilled  (i.  e.  the  whole  instrument).     For  instance,  if  it  is 
^^Hnly  desired  to  measure  temperatures  under  42°  C  {io'j'6°  F.),  the 
^^Bnstrunieiit  is  to  be  warmed  a  little  above  42^.     The  quicksilver  fills 
^^^■be  whole  tube  and  a  great  part  of  the  upper  bulb;  then  one  sets  it  in 
^^^^  bath  of  42%  leaving  it  there  till  the  mercury  is  expanded  corre- 
■       spondingly  to  this  degree.    Then  it  is  taken  out  of  the  batli,  and  given 
ft  smart  lap,  which  causes  the  quicksilver  to  part  or  be  divided  at  the 
narrow  part  of  the  tube,  whilst  that  in  the  rest  of  the  tube  retracts  con- 
siderably, in  which  it  b  not  followed  by  the  mercury  in  the  upper  bulb, 
and  the  metal  is  not  again  united  till  it  is  again  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  42°.     The  instrument  is  now  ready  for  all  observations  under 
^i"  (i07'6°},  and  the  only  requisite  now  is  to  compare  the  degreee 
Irith  those  of  a  standard  thermometer  in  a  water-bath.     The  only 
Ivantage  of  this  thermometer  is  the  lecgtli  of  the  single  degrees 
g  of  very  fine  divisions),  with  its  comparative  cheapness,  Wal- 
Efdin  made  metastatic  thermometers  in  which  one  degree  centigrade 
R[l'8°  Fahr.)  corresponded  to  a  length  of  ten  centimetres  {=  nearly 
four  inches).     As  we  are  able  with  the  unassisted  eye  to  conveni- 
ently distinguish  distances  of  half  a  millimetre  (^  -j^th  inch  nearly), 
we  are  thus  enabled  to  read  off  Tr^th  of  a  degree  Ceotigrade  with 
BUie  naked  eye,  or  -nrir°  ^''^^  ^y  *'"'  'i^'P  °^  *  '^^  (^  rJ-ijtb  and 
-gth  Fahr.  nearly).   Such  minimal  differences  of  temperature  are  of 
0  practical  moment  in  tliermometry  in  eases  of  disease,  and  it  is 
"  doubtrol,  even  for  purely  scientific  or  theoretical  purposes,  how  far 
they  are  of  use. 

(c)  The  thtrmo-electric  apparaUii  offers  considerable  advantages 
Wtai  many  iovesligalions.  The  principle  on  which  this  is  founded  is, 
iQiat  in  any  metallic  circuit,  composed  of  two  dilfcrent  metals  sol- 
Heied  together,  there  is  an  electric  stream  or  current  produced  wheu- 
Httei  the  two  points  of  jimction,  or  places  of  soldcriug  have  different 
Bemperatures }  and  although  the  difference  may  be  very  slight,  the 
^urrent  may  be  rendered  visible,  and  even  measured  by  the  magnetic 
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needle.  Becquerel  was  the  first  to  use  such  an  apparatus  for  physiological 
experiments,  especially  for  ascertaining  the  differences  of  temperature 
between  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  DutrocAet  perfected  it.  They 
used  only  a  single  pair  (iron  and  copper),  whilst  Helmiollz  (Miiller's 
'Archiv,^  1848,  p.  147)  employed  three  elements  joined  together  (of 
iron  and  virgin  silver) .  Not  only  is  the  delicacy  of  the  thermo-electric 
apparatus  very  considerable  (Dutrochet's  apparatus  registered  V-jth 
of  a  degree  Centigrade  =  3^°  I'ahr-  nearly),  but  if  the  solderings 
are  sharpened  to  a  point,  it  allows  the  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween any  two  points  of  the  surface  of  the  body  to  be  estimated  with 
an  accuracy  of  which  the  mercurial  thermometer  is  incapable,  because, 
in  applying  the  latter,  it  is  necessary  to  cover  the  skin  and  protect 
it  from  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  which  alters  the  condition  of  things, 
and  furnishes  erroneous  results. 

Lombard  (^  Archives  de  la  Physiologic  normale  et  Pathologique,' 
1868, 1,  498)  describes  (but  not  very  clearly)  an  apparatus  with 
which  he  accurately  indicated  differences  of  temperature  amounting 
to  -000:^5°  Centigrade  (=  innnr°  ^ahr.  nearly). 

Gavarret  has  recommended  that  thin  plates  (of  copper  and  bis- 
muth) soldered  together  should  be  used  instead  of  the  needles  for 
estimating  the  temperature  of  superficial  parts.  The  thermo-electric 
apparatus  is  especially  useful  in  indicating  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature, and  serves  for  the  measurement  of  heat  of  individual  parts 
of  the  skin;  and  besides,  as  the  needles  can  be  introduced  into  in- 
ternal organs,  the  temperature  of  these  can  be  determined,  and  thus 
the  thermo-electric  apparatus  is  applicable  where  the  mercurial 
thermometer  cannot  be  introduced. 

[See  also  some  observations  by  Dr.  Edward  Montgomery  with  a 
platinum  and  steel  apparatus,  in  the  article  on  Infiammation,  by 
Mr.  John  Simon,  in  Holmes's  '  System  of  Surgery,'  vol.  i,  p.  18.] 

{d)  In  order  to  make  continuous  observatians  of  temperature y  and 
to  secure  the  accurate  and  automatic  registration  of  these  by  the  in- 
strument employed,  M,  Marey  has  invented  a  thermograph  ("Le 
thermographe,  appareil  enregistreur  des  temp^rateures,"  1865,  in 
Robin's  ^  Journal  de  PAnat.  et  de  la  Physiologic  normal  et  patholo- 
gique,'  ii,  182).  It  is  an  fleV-thermometer,  the  copper  chamber  of 
which  is  connected  by  means  of  a  very  small-bored  copper  tube  (}rd 
millimetre  in  diameter  =  To-o^t  iiich  nearly),  with^a  glass  tube,  bent 
in  a  half  circle,  which  is  open  at  one  end,  and  fastened  to  a  metallic 
wheel  moving  easily  on  its  axis,  the  glass  tube  having  a  globule  of 
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mercury  just  filling  its  calibre.  As  soon  as  the  air  becomes  warm, 
it  is  expanded  and  moves  the  mercury,  and  as  this  always  seeks  the 
lowest  level,  it  moves  the  wheel  and  tube,  and  this  gives  motion  to 
an  indicator  or  needle,  which  inscribes  or  registers  the  changes  of 
temperature  on  ruled  paper,  moved  by  clockwork  at  a  regular  rate 
of  motion.  The  use  of  this  instrument  in  cases  of  disease  has  not 
as  yet  been  tested,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  expect  it  to  be 
practically  useful,  since  it  is  to  be  feared  that  when  placed  on  any 
part  of  the  body,  without  any  one  to  superintend  the  process,  some 
hitch  might  occur  in  the  working  of  the  instrument,  which  might 
destroy  the  whole  value  of  the  observations.  Eor  similar  reasons 
the  electric  registering  thermometers,  invented,  for  example,  by 
Zecchi  and  (Jeneral  Moling  are  hardly  likely  to  be  introduced  into 
practice.^ 

§  4. — ^The  determination  of  units  of  heat  or  caloric'tinits,  that  is, 
of  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  warm  a  given  measure  of  distilled 
water  (say  one  grain  or  one  kilogramme,  or  so  many  ounces  or 
pounds,  as  one  chooses)  one  degree  (Centigrade  or  Fahrenheit)  is 
quite  a  different  thing  to  measurements  of  the  degree  of  temperature. 
These  investigations,  interesting  as  they  are  from  a  theoretical  point 
of  view,  and  much  as  they  would  add  to  our  knowledge  of  warmth- 
production  in  disease,  are  yet,  on  account  of  the  many  details  in- 
volved, and  because,  in  spite  of  the  precautions  taken,  absolute 
accuracy  has  not  yet  been  attained — not  available  for  practical 
purposes. 

If  one  shows  the  increased  warmth  of  the  water  of  a  bath,  in 
which  a  living  body  is  immersed,  during  a  given  period  of  time ;  one 
obtains  the  warmth  given  off  by  the  body  in  the  given  time  (or  more 
properly  only  a  portion  of  this)  :  in  this  manner  endeavours  have 
been  made  to  estimate  the  warmth-production  of  the  body  during 
this  time,  by  comparing  the  height  of  the  temperature  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  experiment.  Such  calorimetric  investigations  have 
been  industriously  made  by  liebermeistefy  Kemig,  v,  JFail,  Leyden, 
and  Rembold, 

^  A  portable  and  easily  applicable  apparatus  which  could  be  worn  for  stated 
periods  of  iime^  and  consist  of  a  registering  maximum  and  a  registering  minimum 
thermometer  seems  to  be  the  greatest  practical  desideratum  in  Medical  Ther- 
mometry. The  latter  appears  the  chief  difficulty.  It  woidd  then  be  easy  for 
the  general  practitioner  to  take  the  daily  excursus,  or  extremes  of  temperature, 
in  any  given  case. — [Tkaks.] 
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§  5. — ^The  most  suitable  place  far  the  application  of  the  instrument 
is  by  no  means  invariably  the  same  under  all  circumstances^  and^ 
according  to  the  purpose  the  observer  has  in  view,  he  may  select  one 
or  another  spot  at  pleasure. 

When  the  object  is  to  take  the  temperature  of  a  particular  part 
of  the  body,  the  measurement  must  naturally  be  taken  at  the  place 
in  question.    If  this  is  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  indications 
of  the  mercurial  thermometer  are  always  somewhat  uncertain,  because 
if  the  instrument  is  exposed  (uncovered)  during  the  observation  the 
external  air  will  continually  tend  to  cool  it ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  instrument  and  the  part  are  covered,  the  warmth-relations 
(so  to  speak)  of  the  latter,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  are 
materially  modified.    Por  this  purpose,  therefore,  the  thermo-electric 
apparatus  is  to  be  preferred.^     But  if,  as  generally  happens,  we  want 
to  determine  the  general  temperature  of  the  body  (or  blood-heat), 
the  mercurial  thermometer  is  the  most  practical  instrument ;  but  it 
must  be  so  disposed  that  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  (as  far  as 
regards  the  bulb)  by  some  portion  of  the  body.    We  may  avail  our- 
selves of  several  places  for  measurement  of  temperature,  of  which 
each  spot  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  may  be  chosen 
according  to  circumstances.     The  introduction  of  the  thermometer 
into  the  well-closed  axilla  appears  to  be  the  most  convenient  method 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases.     Its  use  in  this  situation  is  attended 
by  scarcely  any  difiBculties,  does  not  fatigue  the  patient,  and  no  objec- 
tion can  be  made  to  it  on  the  score  of  decency.     On  the  other  hand, 
in  very  thin  people  or  restless  patients,  the  results  are  uncertain,  and 
besides  this,  the  axillary  temperature  is  a  trifle  lower  than  that  of 
most  of  the  other  accessible  spots,  and  on  this  account  its  indications 
are  less  delicately  sensitive  than  those  of  mucous  membranes.     If 
these  imperfections,  which  may  sometimes  be  very  evident  under 
certain  circumstances  may  sometimes  lead  us  to  prefer  other  places 
for  the   thermometer,  yet,   in   the   majority   of  cases,   the  axilla 
will  be  found  the  most  suitable  place.      The  application  of  the 
instrument  in  the  inside  of  the  mouth  apparently  affords  uncertain 
indications,  because  the  cool  air  inspired  may  easily  lower  the  tem- 

^  It  appears  to  me  that  the  author's  objections  do  not  apply  to  observations 
made  on  parts  of  the  surface  mually  covered  {e,  g.  the  abdomen  or  thorax),  nor 
to  comparative  observations  on  parts  equally  exposed,  as,  for  example,  two  ears, 
two  hands,  &c.  &c.,  when  the  object  is  to  determine  the  differenee  rather  than 
the  absolute  height  of  the  temperature. — [Tbans.] 


illo 
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per&ture,  and  in  cholera  especially,  it  gives  lower  readings  than 
many  other  places  of  observation.  However,  the  mouth  must  be 
employed,  if  other  regions  are  inaccessible  (as,  for  example,  in  baths, 
or  in  patients  who  are  "packed"  or  closely  swathed  for  any  pur- 
pose, &c.)-' 

Taking  the  temperature  in  tie  rectum,  so  warmly  advocated  by 
many  observers,  is  repulsive,  can  seldom  be  repeated  often  enough 
to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  may  provoke  the  action  of  the 
bowels,  and  perhaps  ptoduc«  prejudicial  chills  by  the  necessary  ex- 
mosnre.  Besides  this,  if  the  bulbj  as  may  happen,  should  be  pushed 
s  mass  of  fEcces,  a  false  impression  would  be  given  of  the  tem- 
iture.  And  BillrotA  avers  that  powerful  contractions  of  the 
rtcltim~inay  be  induced  by  the  mere  introduction  of  the  instrument, 
which  may  thus  affect  the  result.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  generally 
allowed  that  the  mercury  registers  the  maximum  temperature  more 
[uickly  in  the  rectum  than  elsewhere,  and  that  this  method  may  be 
Vantflgeously  employed  in  new-born  infants,  little  children,  very 
laciated  patients,  and  in  collapse,  when  the  peripheral  temperature 
''trften  differs  greatly  from  that  of  internal  organs;  and  in  some 
other  s])ecial  circumstances.^ 

Still  less  suilable  is  the  introduction  of  the  thermometer  into  the 
vagina,  except  for  special  reasons  {as  in  Obstetrics),  Although 
certainly  more  trustworthy  than  observations  in  the  rectum,  there 
are  very  few  individuals  in  whom  it  could  be  repeated  sufficiently 
often.  It  seems  most  applicable  to  cholent  cases,  and  when  the 
temperature  of  the  internal  genital  organs  is  to  be  estimated, 
Lecier  took  temperatures  in  the  gToin,  for  a  special  purpose, 
irvhicb,  however,  is  scarcely  more  suited  for  general  use  than  Mante- 


*  In'.Germanj  it  ii  still  CQstomiiry  amongst  tLe  lower  orders,  at  least,  to  roll 
mng  inftnts  up  ld  "  swaddling  baods  "—a  custom  wljich  still  prevails  in  some 
fioontry  dislricts  in  England,  nnd  perliapa  Ireland.  Whilst  agreeing  witli  the 
kulboT  aa  to  the  ^neral  objections  to  the  moutb,  I  believe  that  for  auto- 
thernionietr;  (as  bj  Dr.  Ogle,  Dr.  Ganod,  and  otbcie)  it  gives  good  results  (or 
eomparalive  ohservotions. — [Ta4Ws.] 

^  My  own  experience  (wliicb  I  am  glad  to  see  confirmed  by  Dr.  Fin  I  ay  son)  is 
ilroDgly  in  favour  of  this  mctbod.  nbcQ  a  single  observation  has  to  be  made  in 
■  yonng  child,  for  Jiagnotlk  purposes.     I  End  that  if  Iha  child  be  in  short 

Ethu,  it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  it  comfortably  on  one  side  (Ihe  left  ususJly) 
the  niolhet't  lap,  and  the  bulb  of  tlie  thermometer,  slightly  oiled,  can  gene- 
j  be  iotrodiiced  without  giving  any  pain,  often  without  leakiKg  the  child 
»-[T....-] 
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gazza's  proposal  to  take  the  temperature  of  the  freshly  passed  urine 
as  a  standard. 

Holding  the  thermometer  in  the  closed  JiM,  is  an  entirely  unre- 
liable method  of  ascertaining  the  general  temperature^  but  may  be 
valuable  as  a  means  of  comparing  the  temperature  of  the  trunk  with 
that  of  the  extremities^  or  of  comparing  that  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
body. 

[The  clefts  of  the  fingers  and  toes  (in  cases  of  paralysis  of  one 
nerve-trunk),  and  the  elbows,  and  popliteal  spaces,  may,  under  special 
circumstances,  and  for  special  objects,  be  chosen  as  the  places  of  ob- 
servation. For  similar  reasons,  the  thermometer  may  be  introduced 
into  sinuses,  wounds,  the  bladder,  &c.,  &c.,  in  special  cases.  Wun- 
derUch's  object,  however,  is  to  recommend  those  methods  which  will 
(approximatively)  give  the  average  general  temperature  of  the  body. 
— Trans.] 

§  6.  The  mode  of  using  the  instrument  may  contribute  much  to 
the  accuracy  ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  the  worthlessness  of  the  observa- 
tions. The  following  precautions  must  be  observed,  when  the  tem- 
perature is  taken  in  the  axilla. 

When  there  is  much  perspiration,  the  axilla  must  first  be  carefully 
wiped  dry.  It  is  then  advisable,  as  Liehermeister  has  recommended, 
to  keep  the  axilla  closed  (by  bringing  the  arm  to  the  side)  some 
time  before  the  thermometer  is  put  there.  He  has  pointed  out  that 
the  time  taken  by  tlie  mercury  to  reach  the  maximum,  was  reduced 
by  this  means  to  from  four  to  six  minutes  ('Prager  Tierteljahrsch.' 
Ixxxv.  p.  13).  But  sometimes  this  preliminary  closure  of  the  axilla 
may  cause  loss  of  time.  The  thermometer  should  first  be  warmed  a 
little  in  the  hand  (to  85°  or  90°  F.  in  most  cases,  and  if  a  regis- 
tering one,  the  index  must  be  set — see  note,  p.  62),  then  introduced 
deep  into  the  axilla  (under  the  anterior  or  pectoral  fold),  and  the 
axilla  closed,  by  close  pressure  of  the  arm  against  the  thorax,  which 
always  gives  the  arm  an  inclination  towards  the  breast  (i.  e.  to  the 
median  line). 

If  the  thermometer  does  not  keep  its  position  nicely, — if  the 
patient  is  restless,  unruly,  sleepy,  or  forgets  himself,  or  if  he  be  very 
much  emaciated,  the  arm  and  thermometer  must  be  kept  in  appo- 
sition by  the  person  who  takes  the  temperature.  In  any  case,  it  is 
well  to  make  sure  occasionally  that  the  instrument  is  in  good 
position.^ 

^  The/H?MiiiMOiw«iof  young  observers  is  generally  found  in  the  necessity 
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We  can  often  judge  whether  the  mercury  is  likely  to  rise  to  any 
considerable  height,  by  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  its  ascent  during 
the  first  minute  or  two ;  and  even  the  first  few  seconds  often  enable 
us  to  give  a  good  guess  as  to  the  presence  of  fever,  or  its  intensity. 
The  mercurial  column  seldom  becomes  stationary,  in  measurements 
taken  in  the  axilla  (unless  that  has  been  kept  closed  for  some  time 
before)  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  or  oftener  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
sometimes  it  takes  twenty  minutes,  or  even  longer.  It  is  noticeable, 
as  regards  this,  that  the  mercury  rises  more  quickly  at  first  than 
afterwards,  and  for  the  last  one-tenth  of  a  degree,  the  time  occupied 
in  rising  from  one  tenth  to  another  tenth  may  even  occupy  some 
minutes.^  In  order  to  make  accurate  observations,  it  is  therefore 
desirable  to  allow  the  thermometer  to  remain  some  minutes  after 
the  mercury  remains  stationary.  This  period,  however,  must  not  be 
Tinduly  protracted,  for  it  appears  that  in  many  sensitive  sick  people, 
the  forced  and  uncomfortable  position  of  the  arm,  and  perhaps  the 
persistent  contraction  of  muscles,  cause  slight  elevations  of  tem- 
perature after  the  mercury  has  (apparently)  attained  a  stationary 
point,  quite  independent  of  fluctuations  due  to  the  disease*  Besides 
this,  in  some  minute  investigations,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
some  cases,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  not  inconsiderable  daily  variation, 
the  mercury  never  comes  to  rest  at  all.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  these 
changing  values  must  be  noted  for  a  given  number  of  minutes.    For 

that  the  thermometer  should  be  quite  free  of  the  clothes  (which  are  bad  conductors), 
and  in  contact  with  the  skin  all  round.  I  have  known  mistakes  of  3 — 4''  Tahr. 
easily  made  in  this  way,  where  the  arm-hole  of  the  dress  was  tight. — [Trans.] 
^  See  a  very  interesting  paper  in  the  'British  Medical  Journal/ August  21st, 
1869,  **0n  some  Points  concerning  the  Method  of  observing  the  Temperature 
of  the  Body,"  by  Dr.  Charles  Baumler,  who  finds  from  various  experiments 
that  the  time  required  in  the  axilla  for  the  mercury  to  '*  settle "  or  become 
steady,  varies  from  eleven  to  twenty -four  minutes.  In  the  rectum  from  three  to 
six  minutes  only  were  required.  He  quotes  Dr.  Liebermeister  as  follows : — 
"  When  a  thermometer  is  placed  in  the  axilla,  its  temperature  gets  there  as 
quickly  as  in  the  rectum  or  any  other  place  of  application,  into  equilibrium  with 
the  surronnding  temperature,  and  after  a  few  minutes  that  point  is  reached 
which  corresponds  to  the  temperature  of  the  unclosed  axilla.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  axilla  has,  by  enclosing  in  it  the  thermometer,  been  transformed  into 
a  closed  cavity ;  its  temperature  therefore  begins  at  once  to  rise,  and  continues 
rising  until  the  temperature  is  reached,  which  would  correspond  to  that  of  a 
point  of  the  body  lying  in  the  same  depth  under  the  surface.  The  mercury  too 
must  therefore  continue  to  rise  until  the  temperature  of  the  axilla  has  become 
that  of  a  doted  cavitj.** 
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most  purposesj  the  observation  may  be  terminated  when  the  mer- 
cury has  remained  stationary  for  five  minutes.  In  general  practice, 
it  is  sufficient  to  wait  for  two  or  three  minutes  after  it  has  appeared 
to  stop  rising.^  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  (that  except  in 
the  case  of  registering  thermometers)  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  instrU' 
ment  in  situ;  and  yet  I  have  known  men  of  some  eminence  commit 
this  mistake,  and  then  criticize  thermometry ! 

It  is  possible  to  shorten  somewhat  the  time  required  for  investi- 
gation, although  at  expense  of  accuracy,  by  previously  warming  the 
bulb,  before  introducing  it,  a  few  degrees  higher  than  the  expected 
temperature.  However,  there  is  not  much  to  be  gained  by  this,  for 
Liebermeister  has  shown  that  unless  the  axilla  has  been  previously 
closed  for  some  time,  the  mercury  first  sinks  below  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  on  account  of  the  cooling  of  the  axilla,  and  then  begins 
to  rise  again.  When  there  is  much  elevation  of  temperature,  how- 
ever, this  disadvantage  is  less  considerable;  and  the  method  (of 
previously  warming  the  thermometer)  may  be  recommended  as  suffi- 
ciently accurate  in  these  cases,  whilst  in  lower  temperatures  it  is  less 
advisable,  unless  the  axilla  has  been  closed  beforehand. 

If  the  thermometer  is  used  in  the  mouth,  the  bulb  should  be  placed 
under  the  tongue,  the  mouth  closed,  and  breathing  should  be  carried 
on  through  the  nose.  In  observations  of  temperature  made  in  the 
vagina  and  the  rectutn,  it  is  enough  to  introduce  the  well-oiled  bulb 
about  two  inches  -^  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  care  must  be  taken 
to  guard  against  such  a  mishap  as  the  instrument  breaking  because 
it  was  not  strong  enough,  or  for  want  of  some  other  precaution. 

§  7.  A  few  cautions  must  be  added  as  regards  the  taking  of  obser- 
vations. 

If  the  patient  a  short  time  previously,  or  just  before  the  observa- 
tion, has  been  affected  by  any  unusual  circumstances, — if  he  has  had 

*  This  direction  is  very  different  from  the  directions  placed  on  some  thermo- 
meters, directing  them  to  be  retained  for  tiiree  minutes  only  (altogether).  I 
cannot  bat  think  that  this  direction  is  well-calcalated  to  bring  the  instrument 
into  contempt,  if  not  disuse. — [Trans.] 

'  Thomas  (in  the  *  Jahrbuch  f.  Kinderheilk,'  N.  F.  II,  239)  gives  the  useful 
advice,  to  warm  the  thermometer  two  or  three  degrees  (Centigrade  =  4—6°  F. 
nearly)  above  the  temperature  expected,  and  to  introduce  it  quickly,  in  which 
way  useful  results  are  obtained  in  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  minute.  This  does 
not  apply  to  registering  thermometers.  These,  however,  may  be  warm  ed  to  98 
or  100°  F.  before  introducing,  by  which  time  is  saved. 
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copious  atoola,  or  heemorrbage,  or  li&s  vomited,  or  just  had  a  meal, 
or  taken  a  considerable  quantity  of  any  heating  or  cooling  drink,  or 
if  he  is  perapiring  at  the  lime,  all  these  circumatances  must  be  care- 

I  fnlly  considered  and  estimated,  because  they  may  all  affect  the  tern* 

Iperature. 

I  It  b  generally  unimportant  to  note  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding air  at  the  time,  because  most  observations  are  taken  in 
temperatures  which  vary  but  little  (/■  e.,  in  a  sick  chamber,  which 
commonly  haa  a  temperature  of  15° — 3o°  Centigrade  =;  59° — 68° 
Fahr.)     It  is  only  when  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  is 

l-Tery  hot,  as  sometimes  happens  iu  summer,  that  it  may  be  as  well  to 

I  note  this  also. 

For  a  similar  reason,  any  consideration  of  the  barometric  pressure 

I  is  unimportant  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  the  thermometer  is 

I  used  in  disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable  to  note  earefiiUy  both  the  da^  of 
the  month,  and  the  (me  of  dai/  at  which  the  observation  is  taken,  aa 
without  this  the  whole  of  the  observations  may  be  useless. 

^  S.  The  circumstances  of  the  case,  acd  the  objects  sought  to  be 

1  Bttained,  must  decide  the  question  of  the  time,  and  the  frequency  of 

I  repetition  of  the  observations.     Under  most  circumatances,  it  ia 

I  desirable  to  repeat  the  observations,  at  a  similar  time  of  the  day ; 

I  and  for  most  medical  objects,  it  is  enough  to  make  observations  twice 

I  B  day,  which  ia  best  done  between  seven  and  nine  a.  m.,  as  probably 

I  the  lime  of  the  lowest  daily  temperature ;  and  in  the  evening,  be- 

I  tween  four  and  sis  o'clock,  as  being  probably  the  time  of  hiijhest 

daily  temperature.     But  if  experience  has  shown  that  the   daily 

remissions  and  exacerbations  of  a  given  case  occur  at  other  periods, 

the  measurements  should  be  taken  at  such  times. 

In  cases  of  great  importance,  or  when  any  special  question  has  to 

be  decided,  the  measurements  should  be  repeated  every  two  or  four 

hours,  especially  in  very  acnte  diseases ;  and  sometimes  in  the  very 

commencement  of  a  disease,  in  order  to  find  out  the  periods  of  exa- 

cerbation  and  remission ;  in  cases  of  doubtful  diagnosis ;  and  in  cases 

where  variations  from  the  normal  course  or  type  of  the  temperature 

occur. 

I      And  besides  this,  the  temperature  should  be  taken  whenever  anj- 

I  thing  special  is  noticed  in  the  patient,  or  occurs  to  affect  him. 

I      In  order  to  learn  accurately  the  real  course  of  temperature  in  any 
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illness,  it  is  not  enough  to  take  observations  only  twice  a  day ;  they 
should  be  taken  at  least  four,  perhaps  six  or  more  times  daily.  For 
these  observations,  the  following  times  are  most  suitable : — ^From 
seven  to  eight,  and  nine  to  ten  in  the  morning ;  from  twelve  to  one 
at  noon ;  from  three  to  four  and  from  six  to  seven  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  from  ten  to  eleven  at  night.  To  these  may  be  added  an  obser- 
vation in  the  early  morning  hours,  if  the  fever  be  very  severe,  or 
its  course  exhibits  great  fluctuations  of  temperature.  When  very 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  occur  in  a  disease, — ^as,  for  example, 
in  a  rapid  crisis,  or  in  a  case  of  intermittent  fever, — hourly  or  half- 
hourly,  or  even  continuous  observations  may  be  required  to  exhibit 
the  actual  progress  of  the  case. 

Such  severe  demands  upon  time  seldom  concern  the  private  prac- 
titioner, but  must  be  met,  if  it  is  desired  to  speak  authoritatively 
on  the  laws  of  disease,  or  the  course  of  a  malady. 

§  9.  The  question — By  whom  shall  the  observations  of  temperature 
be  taken  ? — is  not  an  unimportant  one. 

Although  it  might  appear  that  only  the  results  obtained  by  a 
practised  medical  man,  or  a  trustworthy  medical  assistant,  could  be 
relied  upon,  we  must  remember  that  this  devolves  an  immense  amount 
of  labour  upon  the  medical  man. 

The  chief  objection  which  has  been  made  to  the  practical  useful- 
ness and  appUcability  of  thermometry  to  medical  uses,  rests  on  the 
supposition  that  the  doctor  must  always  take  the  observations  him- 
self,— a  measure  which  is  considered  to  involve  too  much  expen- 
diture of  time. 

So  long  as  only  one  or  two  daily  observations  are  taken,  even  in 
severe  cases,  this  objection  is  of  little  value,  since  almost  any 
medical  man  can  aflford  to  spare  a  couple  of  quarter-hours,  for  very 
acute  cases,  which  do  not  occur  so  very  often  in  private  practice.  If 
he  cannot  spare  this  amount  of  time,  he  had  better  not  undertake 
the  cases.  The  logic  of  this  objection  is  scarcely  better  than  that 
of  an  accoucheur,  who  would  not  wait  to  the  termination  of  a  diffi- 
cult labour  he  had  undertaken,  for  want  of  time ! 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  busy  practi- 
tioner can  make  six  or  seven  daily  observations  in  the  same  patient, 
except  as  a  very  exceptional  thing  indeed,  and  it  is  not  very  often 
that  he  would  be  able  to  personally  take  observations  twice  daily  in 
the  same  caseSi  But  indeed  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  do  so. 


^ 
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It  is  only  necesaary  that  he  should  know  by  whom,  and  how  the 
obrerratious  were  talEen,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  pathological 
thormonomy  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  control  (or  rightly 
estimate)  ihe  results  obtained. 

Any  trustworthy,  honest,  and  intelligent  man,  with  good  sharp 
sight,  or  provided  with  spectacles  if  necessary,  can  be  very  cjuickly 
taught  to  take  temperatures  with  sufficient  accuracy.  The  rSIe  of 
tile  Bu^on  is  not  merely  taking  observations,  but  the  superinten- 
dencp,  control,  and  right  interpretation  of  them.  The  mere  reading 
of  thermometer  degrees  helps  diagnosis  do  more  than  dispensing 
does  therapeusis. 

Ereu  in  observalories  and  meteorological  stations,  the  thermo- 
metric  and  many  other  observations  are  often  made  by  those  who 
have  no  direct  interest  in  their  interpretation,  A  trustworthy, 
attentive  man,  with  good  will,  and  conscientiousness,  without  any 
special  medical  knowledge,  will  indeed  often  make  less  errors  than 
many  a  medical  man.  He  will  have  no  preconceived  opinions  to 
prejudice  bim,  as  many  practitioners  hare,  and  thus  he  will  take 
cogniisance  of  things  as  they  really  occur. 

In  this  way  trustworthy  and  well-trained  attendants  on  the  sick, 
in  private  practice,  or  intelligent  relatives,  make  very  good  and  useful 
colleagues  for  the  work  of  medical  thermometry,  I  have  generally 
found  that  the  relatives  quickly  appreciate  the  value  of  these  ob- 
servatious,  and  go  to  work  with  painful  aiLxiety;  and  are  often 
inclined,  if  they  err  at  all,  to  do  so  by  disturbing  the  patient  too 
frequently  to  take  his  temperature.  But  whoever  may  be  entrusted 
with  the  thermometer,  must  be  carefully  taught  how  to  use  it,  and 
assiduously  overlooked.  Any  carelessness  ontheir  part  ia  a  sign  that 
they  arc  not  fit  for  their  post ;  and  the  medical  man  ought  to  be  so 
familiar  with  whatever  regards  medical  thermometry,  that  any 
deviation  from  customary  routine  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication 
for  care,  and  as  requiring  Ihat  he  should  personally  repeat  the  taking 
of  the  temperature.  It  is  easily  to  be  understood,  that  the  indica- 
tions thus  obtained,  although  sufficient  for  private  practice,  cannot 
be  considered  satisfactory  data  for  enunciating  general  principles  or 
laws  of  disease.  If  the  facts  thus  ascertained  appear  to  be  in 
contradiction  to  those  obtained  by  belter  (;.  e.,  more  accurate)  obser- 
vnlion-v,  we  must  at  least  wait  until  we  are  con\Tuced  that  such  a 
deviation  often  occurs  as  the  result  of  laws  learnt  by  other  means, 
or  is  fa  accordance  with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case. 
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§  lo. — ^The  shortest  and  simplest  method  of  obtaining  useful  re- 
sults also  varies  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  objects 
sought. 

In  private  practice  the  axilla  will  almost  always  be  chosen  as  the 
place  for  the  thermometer.  The  medical  attendant  should  place  the 
thermometer  there  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  the  bedside.  The  axilla^ 
if  necessary,  is  to  be  first  wiped  dry,  and  the  thermometer  previously 
warmed  slightly  by  the  hand.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  linen  [or  other  underclothing]  getting  between  the  skin  and  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer ;  or  directions  may  have  been  given  that  it 
should  be  so  applied  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  his  visit.  The 
moment  of  introducing  the  thermometer  should  be  noted  by  a  watch 
or  clock.  "While  the  thermometer  is  thus  lying  in  the  axilla,  the 
doctor  can  ask  the  necessary  questions,  feel  the  pulse,  see  the  tongue, 
and  inspect  the  dejecta  or  excreta*  If  he  has  himself  placed  the 
thermometer  in  the  axilla,  he  may,  after  about  two  minutes,  look  to 
see  if  the  mercury  is  quickly  rising,  or  if  the  thermometer  is  in  good 
position.^  It  is  advisable,  for  many  reasons,  to  look  every  two 
minutes  or  so,  and  if  from  three  to  five  minutes  have  elapsed  since 
the  mercury  became  stationary,  the  instrument  may  be  removed  and 
the  observations  concluded. 

In  private  practice  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  know  the  absolute 
height  of  the  temperature,  and  therefore  the  observations  may  be 
made  more  quickly  than  if  we  had  to  determine  this.  A  fifth  of  a 
degree  Centigrade  (=  -}°  Fahrenheit  nearly)  minus  the  proper  tem- 
perature affects  our  diagnosis  or  prognosis  very  little.  Just  as  in 
regard  to  the  pulse,  it  is  generally  of  little  moment  whether  a  patient 
has  a  pulse  of  80  or  84,  of  100  or  104,  of  140  or  150  a  minute,  so 
for  the  questions  which  arise  in  private  practice,  except  in  cases  of 
extremely  high  temperature,  one  or  two  tenths  of  a  degree  Centigrade 
(==  two  to  three  tenths  Fahr.  nearly)  usually  matter  but  little.  The 
physician  should  know  when  it  is  of  importance,  and  when  not,  and 
so,  very  often  the  time  for  taking  a  temperature  may  be  still  more 
abbreviated.  In  private  practice  the  thermometer  may  be  previously 
warmed,  which  can  be  quickly  done  by  a  match,  and  the  mercury 
allowed  to  fall  to  the  temperature  of  the  body.  In  this  way,  two  or 
three  minutes  may  suffice  to  give,  not  very  exact,  but  quite  satisfac- 
tory results.     When  it  seems  desirable,  in  private  practice,  to  repeat 

1  One  finger  will  feel  if  the  balb  is  all  right,  without  opening  the  axilla,  and 
a  glance  at  the  stem  is  generally  all  that  is  necessary. — [Travs.] 
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the  observations  more  frequently  than  the  surgeon  himself  can  con- 
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mittents,  and  in  chronic  forms  of  fever),  the  duty  should  be  entrusted 
to  an  intelligent  relative,  first  informing  him  or  her  of  the  import- 
ftnce  of  the  results  thus  obtained  for  guiding  our  treatment  of  the 
sick  snd  judging  of  his  condition.  'When  he  has  been  shown  and 
told  how  the  manipulations  are  effected,  he  must  he  allowed  to  take 
some  temperatures  under  supervision,  and  then  he  may  be  allowed 
to  make  the  observations  independently,  the  surgeon  testing  (so  to 
speak)  his  accuracy,  by  occasionally  Tcpeating  the  observation,  espe- 
cially if  anything  unusual  has  happened,  or  any  startling  result  has 
been  procured.  The  attendant  must  put  down  his  reading  of  the 
degrees,  the  time  at  which  the  temperature  was  taken,  and  bow  long 
the  thermometer  was  ^kept  in  the  axilla.  Such  observations  become 
a  great  help  to  private  practice,  and  if  nothing  further  were  learnt 
from  them  than  the  times  at  which  remissions  and  exacerbations 
occur,  they  would  serve  as  a  very  useful  finger-post  to  indicate  the 
necessity  of  further  visits  and  thermometric  observations.  But  much 
more  important  lessons  can  be  learnt  from  them  without  much 
danger  of  self-deception,  for  by  means  of  these  we  may  often  get  the 
first  indication  of  tendencies  (or  complications)  in  the  disease,  the 
early  knowledge  of  which  is  of  the  last  importance,  and  not  to  be 
attained  at  an  equally  early  period  by  any  other  means  of  obscrva- 
tioD. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  thermometer  left  with  the  patient  must 
be  an  instrument  which  is  in  good  order,  and  has  been  previously 
tested. 

In  the  icanh  of  large  hospitaU  a  methodical  process,  with  the 
view  of  saving  time,  is  even  more  necessary  than  in  private  practice. 
For  the  regular  daily  observations,  the  same  time  must  be  chosen. 
Before  the  doctor  enters  the  ward,  a  thermometer  should  be  applied 
to  every  patient  in  it,  and  he  should  go  round  quickly,  and  ascer- 
tain that  the  instruments  are  in  good  position,  correctuig  them 
when  necessary.  "Whilst  making  other  observations  (pulse,  &c,), 
he  may  from  time  to  time  correct  the  position  of  the  thermometer 
or  of  the  patient's  arm,  &c.  If  a  patient  is  inclined  to  be  restless,  or 
let  the  thcrinometer  slip  out  of  bis  axilla  (which  very  seldom 
happens  in  patients  possessing  consciousness,  who  generally  show 
deep  interest  in  the  temperature  being  properly  taken),  a  nurse  or 
other  attendant  may  attend  to  the  iosttument.     After  about  twenty 
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minutes^  a  clinical  assistant^  or  an  intelligent  nurse  or  wardsmau^ 
goes  round  quickly,  and  notes  the  temperature  of  every  case. 

Meanwliile  the  instruments  are  left  in  the  patients'  axillse  for 
about  five  minutes  more,  when  the  doctor  reads  the  temperature  for 
himself.  If  the  degrees  he  observes  differ  from  those  obtained  just 
before,  the  thermometer  in  the  given  case  is  left  still  longer,  till  the 
mercury  has  become  stationary.  In  this  manner,  the  temperature 
of  every  patient  in  a  ward  containing  twenty  beds,  can  be  accurately 
determined  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  much  of  this  time  can  also  be 
usefully  employed  in  simultaneously  making  other  observations 
[pulse,  tongue,  respirations,  questions,  &c.].  In  a  well-organised 
corps  of  attendants  on  the  sick,  there  will  always  be  some  found 
who  make  perfectly  trustworthy  readers  of  temperature,  and  their 
services  may  be  made  use  of  at  least  for  cases  of  ordinary  kind,  and 
for  times  when  no  medical  or  surgical  visit  is  to  be  expected.  We 
must  always  remember  that  a  physician  who  has  much  thermometric 
experience,  will  not  be  very  easily,  or  at  least  for  long  together, 
deceived  by  false  results,  or  imperfect  takings  of  temperature,  and 
that  only  the  novice  in  thermometry  has  to  fear  being  much  misled 
by  others. 

Naturally  enough,  there  will  still  be  some  cases  which  require 
more  time  to  be  devoted  to  them,  either  because  the  ascertained  tem- 
peratures appear  on  some  grounds  suspicious,  or  because  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case  render  a  more  than  common  amount  of 
accuracy  and  care  desirable.  We  must  devote  more  time  and  care 
to  these,  in  thermometry,  just  as  in  other  ways,  some  patients  both 
claim  and  secure  more  detailed  investigation  of  their  cases  than 
others  do. 

He  who  has  learnt  the  value  of  thermometry  will  not  reckon  either 
his  time  or  his  trouble  in  these  cases  thrown  away. 

§  II.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  thermometric  observations,  if 
they  are  to  be  of  any  use  at  all,  it  is  essential  that  the  results  obtained 
should  be  continuously  recorded.  This  can  be  best  done,  and  the 
course  of  the  disease  rendered  most  evident,  by  indicating  it  on  a 
chart,  or  ruled  map,  as  a  contijiuons  curved  line.  On  this  chart, 
both  R<5aumur's  and  Celsius'  (the  Centigrade)  degrees  may  be 
marked.  [Those  used  in  this  country  generally  have  the  Centigrade 
and  Fahrenheit  scales  instead.]  It  is  convenient  to  note  the 
frexjuency  of  the  pulse^  and  the  number  of  the  respirations^  in  a 
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similar  maimer,  but  in  different  colours.  This  may  be  conveniently 
done  by  coloured  pencils.  Other  memoranda,  of  other  symptoms 
and  appearances  which  are  highly  important,  may  be  exhibited  on 
the  same  chart.  (See  Model,  Plate  I.)  In  this  way  the  entire 
course  of  the  disease,  with  all  its  fluctuations,  complications, 
tendencies,  and  changes  can  be  seen  at  a  single  glance.  No  memory, 
however  retentive,  however  life-like  and  true  to  nature,  affords  so 
''  speaking"  a  likeness  of  the  course  of  the  disease  as  such  a  chart. 
The  comparison  of  many  such  charts  together  exhibits  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  general  course  of  diseases,  lets  the  laws  of  disease  promul- 
gate themselves,  so  to  speak,  and  exhibits  all  the  variations  and 
irregularities  of  the  malady,  and  the  working  of  therapeutic  agents 
in  so  striking  a  manner,  that  no  unprejudiced  mind  is  able  to  resist 
such  a  method  of  demonstration. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

ON  THE  TEMPERATURE  IN  HEALTH. 

1 .  It  is  almost  self-evident  that  our  knowledge  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  healthy  human  beings  must  be  the  basis  of  all  our  conclusions 
as  to  the  temperatures  met  with  in  disease.  Although  observations 
of  temperature  in  healthy  persons  have  now  become  very  numerous, 
yet  the  facts  are  still  insufficient  in  number,  and  as  yet  far  from 
sufficiently  reliable,  to  completely  satisfy  our  wishes  on  all  the  points 
which  it  is  desirable  to  elucidate. 

These  observations  are  for  the  most  part  concerned  with  differences 

of  only  a  few  tenths  of  a  degree  [-tV°  Centigrade=-yV?r®  Fahr.=-J.® 
nearly]. 

Very  often  indeed^  we  may  fairly  question,  whether  the  persons 
who  are  the  subject  of  experiment  Kit  perfectly  healthy  or  not ;  and 
particularly  in  those  cases,  when  the  supposed  healthy  temperature 
is  tested  under  the  influence  of  unusual  conditions  and  circumstances, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  influences  and  conditions  have 
affected  the  health  of  the  subject  of  experiment — whether  the  in- 
fluences to  which  he  is  exposed  have  proved  overpowering  in  them- 
selves, or  that  the  individual  subject  to  them  has  not  been  sufficiently 
healthy  to  withstand  the  effects  of  a  novel  diet,  or  prolonged  baths, 
and  such  like.  And  it  is  no  less  true  that  whole  series  of  personal 
observations  have  become  of  doubtful  value,  owing  to  the  subsequent 
illness  of  the  experimenter  (as  for  example  those  of  Gierse)  ;  and  in 
many  cases  the  unusual  deviations  from  the  recognised  standard 
allow  us  confidently  to  assert  that  the  experimentees  were  not  in 
perfectly  sound  health.  In  this  way,  facts  and  observations  made 
with  the  greatest  care  and  precision,  as  regards  the  method  of  obser- 
vation, are  subject  to  considerable  drawbacks  when  regarded  as 
materials  for  judgment  on  the  temperature  of  health.  Many  of  these 
observations,  however,  have  been  somewhat  negligently  made,  and 
the  precautions  which  are  rightly  considered  essential  for  pathological 
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Ihermometrj  have  been  neglected  in  the  experiments  made  on  the 
temperature  of  the  healthy.  It  is,  however,  essentially  wrong  to  found 
Bour  principles  of  physiological  thermometry  upon  maferta/*  at*  scanty. 
\ia  great  number  of  observations,  under  ail  sorts  of  circumstances  were 
nimnlaled,  many  errors  would  thus  be  compensated  or  eliminated. 
i  of  this,  it  has  been  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  by  a  few 
MoUttd  observations,  or  by  observations  made  on  a  few  ])ersons,  a 
Kilation  wliich  cannot  be  accepted  unless  further  confirmed  by  general 


It  is  easy,  too,  to  comprehend  that  it  is  difficult  to  pursue  these 
investigations  on  normal   temperature   through   a  sufficiently   ex- 

■4endcd  period  of  time — most  of  the  furnished  data  referriog  only  to 

T>rief  periods.  It  is  eqaaUy  necessary  to  accumulate  a  long  series  of 
jbcts  in  medical  thermometry,  only  it  is  easier  to  find  materials. 
Physiological    thermometry    generally   tries     to   decide  imjiortant 

pquestions  in  short  jieriods  of  time,  and  on  a  small  number  of  facts, 
which  could  not  be  accepted  as  a  baais  for  conclusions  as  to  the  tem- 
perature in  disease,  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  thoroughly  healthy 
people  for  our  experitnents,  and  eveu  if  we  could  secure  tiiem,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  guard  them  from  undue  extraneous  influences  than 
it  is  in  the  case  of  sick  persons  confined  to  their  beds  in  a  hospital 
ward. 

In  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  number  of  bealtby  persons  to  serve 
as  (ubjectfl  of  experiment,  recourse  might  be  had  to  observations  on 
mimals;    but  those  wbich  are  generally  chosen  for  this  purpose 

■(dogs,  rabbits,  &c.)  do  not  exhibit  an  equal  constancy  of  tenipera- 
tte  with  healthy  men,  or  in  other  words  tbeir  normal  temperature  is 

Vnot  confined  to  such  narrow  limits ;  and  therefore  tlte  results  of 
pjbservations  on  them  cannot  be  accepted  as  conclusive  in  tbe  case  of 
Aaman  beings,  without  further  investigations.  The  results  ofphi/eio- 
'Jogical  ihetmomflry,  us  regards   trustworthiness,  and  the  number 

■of  experiments  on  which  they  are  founded,  must  be  considered  to 
|sg  greatly  behind  the  principles  which  tbe  observations  of  the 
tst  twenty  years  have  established  as  regards  the  temperature  of  the 


\  2. — But  even  when  every  precaution  bas  been  taken  in  making 
jtlie  obeervalions,  it  is  impoiailil'^  to  draw  a  hard  and  fait  line  to 
Windieete  bg  fie  femperafiire  Ifie  eract  limilt  of  henlfh  and  di»ea»e. 
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So  long  as  no  other  signs  of  disease  are  present^  the  decision  as  to 
what  degree  of  temperature  is  normal  appears  to  be  quite  an  arbitrary 
one.  All  that  justifies  the  establishment  of  such  a  limit  is  the  fact 
that  the  occurrence  of  temperatures  which  exceed  certain  limits^  is 
generally  quickly  followed  by  symptoms  of  disease,  even  when  none 
such  are  observed  at  the  time  of  using  the  thermometer.  But  we 
cannot  always  determine  absolutely  that  such  and  such  evidences  of 
disturbed  health  are  really  symptoms  of  a  disease.  However,  this 
difficulty  in  disease  is  only  met  with  occasionally.  It  only  occurs 
when  man,  or  some  other  of  the  mammalia  is  brought  under  the 
effect  of  unusual  circumstances,  or  powerful  influences  are  brought 
to  bear  on  them.  In  such  cases,  a  physiological  effect  may  simulate 
a  pathological  one,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  often  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  compensatory-heat  of  healthy  bodies  is  much  affected  by  outward 
influences,  or  whether  the  insufficient  compensation  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a  sign  of  a  really  diseased,  although  artificially  induced  con- 
dition. We  may  perhaps  be  justified  in  considering  the  effect  to  be 
normal  or  healthy,  when  the  normal  temperature  is  very  speedily 
restored,  immediately  after  the  disturbing  element  is  eliminated, 
provided  no  other  signs  of  functional  or  textural  mischief  present 
themselves.  But  such  cases  of  experiment  must  often  be  considered 
to  be  on  the  border-land  between  health  and  artificially-induced 
disease.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  certain  cases  not  yet  regarded 
as  diseased  conditions ;  for  example :  extreme  fatigue,  menstruation, 
pregnancy,  and  parturition,  and  the  more  doubtful  we  are  as  to  the 
absolute  healthiness  of  the  individual,  the  more  difficult  does  it 
become  to  decide  on  the  category  to  which  these  belong. 

§  3. — ^The  untrustworthiness  of  the  observations  of  healthy  tem- 
perature, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  excluding  previously  existing 
sUght,  or  (although  latent)  serious  disturbances  of  health  in  the 
subjects  of  experiment,  and  the  impossibility  of  sharply  severing 
pathological  effects  from  physiological  ones,  prevent  our  positively 
determining  the  range  of  temperature  in  healthy  human  beings ;  yet  we 
may  accept,  as  not  far  from  absolute  truth  (supported  as  it  is  by  the 
very  numerous  observations  we  have  the  opportunity  of  making  in 
convalescence),  the  statement  that  the  range  of  normal  temperature 
in  the  axilla  is  from  97*25°  Fahr.  (36-25°  C.)  to  99*5°  Fahr. 
(37*5°  C.)  and  that  the  mean  normal  temper ature=^()%*(P  F.  (37°  C). 
At  least  anything  above  or  below  this  must  be  looked  upon  as 


II       °' 
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Au»picious,  and  only  eousidered  normal  under  special  circniustauces 
and  conditions. 

Since  the  temperature  of  the  human  body  can  only  be  considered 

the  result  of  continual  production  and  losses  of  heat,  of  varying 

lounts,  it  appears  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  the  sura  total  (Tacit) 

lould  always  remain  so  nearly  the  same  (under  the  operation  of  so 

',  and   doubtless   every  moment   changing  processes   and   in- 

floeoces),  that  the  internal  temperature  varies  by  little  more  than  a 

degree  Centigrade(  =  i-8^  Fahrenheit). 

What  Lavoisier  has  said  of  the  body-weight — "  Quelle  quantity 
d'aliments  que  I'on  premie,  le  m^me  individu  revient  tous  lea  jours 
Kpr^  la  revolution  des  24  heures  au  mSme  poids  h,  peu  pre*  qu'il  avoit 
la  vielle,  pourvu  qu'il  soit  d'une  forte  sant^  que  sa  digestion  se  fasse 
bien,  qu'il  ne  s'engraisse  pas,  qu'ilne  soit  pas  dans  un^tat  decroiasance, 
et  qu'il  ^vite  lea  eicea,"'  may  be  said  with  still  greater  propriety  of 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  So  long  as  the  bodily  health  ia  good,  it 
inaintaius  the  same  temperature  in  spite  of  alight  fluctuations,  or 
quickly  returns  to  the  same  degree  of  heat ;  and  even  when  special 
influences  have  determined  a  greater  deviation,  the  normal  tempera- 
ire  IS  soon  reached  again,  if  health  ia  not  injured ;  and  even  when 
[•o  illness  has  been  thus  induced,  as  soon  as  ever  recovery  takes 
place,  the  temperature  is  again  found  to  be  normal.  Human  beings 
are  not  singular  iu  this  respect.  Many  other  animals,  and  especially 
those  nearest  related  to  us  in  structure,  exhibit  the  same  pheno- 
menon. 

A  specific  temperature  is  indeed  a  peculiarity  of  every  living 
being.  Every  animal,  although  subject  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
diffusion  of  heat,  has  the  peculiarity  that  as  long  as  it  retains  life  it 
does  not  necessarily  acquire  the  same  temperature  as  the  bodies  with 
which  it  is  brought  into  contiguity,  or  in  other  words,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  fluids  or  gases  in  which  it  is  placed ;  under  normal  con- 
ditions it  has  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  medium  which 
surrounds  it,  and  if  it  happens,  as  it  may  exceptionally,  that  the 
tem])cra(urc  of  this  medium  exceeds  104°  or  1076°  Fahr.  (40°= 
"  C.)  it  does  not  acquire  this  temperature. 

'  "Whatever  tbe  qnaalilj  of  food  takeo,  tlie  person  taking  il  will  be  fouDd 
n  have  refined  tlniosl  exactly  bis  original  vreiglit  atier  tbe  lapse  of  twciitj- 
ir  hoan,  provided  tUst  lie  bas  done  growinf;,  tbiit  bia  health  is  good,  and  hii 
ntioD  vi|^rous,  tbal  be  Is  not  geltiog  corpulent,  and  thai  be  avoids  other 
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Mammalia  and  birds  exhibit  the  still  more  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  a  more  or  less  constant  temperature  ;  that  is  their  temperature  is 
independent,  or  almost  independent  of  the  warmth  of  the  medium 
in  which  they  are  placed,  whilst  other  animals  are  very  materially  in- 
fluenced by  this. 

The  expressions  '' warm-blooded *'  and  "cold-blooded''  animals 
are  intended  to  denote  this,  but  it  is  more  correct  to  indicate  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  by  the  terms,  animals  with  "  constant ''  tem- 
perature, and  those  with  "  variable  *'  temperature.^  This  constancy 
of  temperature  is  however  by  no  means  absolute,  and  indeed  many 
animals  whose  temperature  is  generally  constant,  exhibit  considerable 
alterations  of  their  specific  heat,  under  certain  circumstances — ^for 
example,  amongst  mammalia  the  hibernating  animals  closely  approxi- 
mate to  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium  during  their 
winter-sleep,  or  hibernation.  Man  belongs  to  the  class  of  creatures 
in  which  the  constancy  of  temperature  is  almost  invariable — yet  this 
must  not  be  understood  absolutely — ^in  every  man  there  are  slight 
variations,  under  many  different  conditions,  and  in  some  persons, 
under  special  circumstances  there  are  wider  deviations  from  the 
normal,  and  this  may  be  more  particularly  manifest  in  disease,  which 
sometimes  exhibits  a  great  breadth  of  such  deviations. 

^  From  a  comparison  of  statements  by  various  authors,  I  believe  that  the 
temperatures  given  below  are  a  fair  average  of  the  res'ilts  of  various  experi- 
ments : — 

Animal.  Mean  temperature. 

Birds  =     i     loS-S"- 11125°  F. 

•        •    -     1      (41°    -   43°  C.) 

96°    —  105°  F. 
(35-5°-   40-6'>C.) 
_.  .  /-Or  two  or  three  de- 

Stiles,  and  ]  =     (       S0°    -    S'JJ-        Wreesonl.bigbertban 

.    '     .,  /  i              C      (10      —    13  0  C.)    1  the  Eurroundinff  me- 

Amphibia  J                                                      I  j-       /  •            *    n 
*^                                                                        ^dium  (air  or  water). 

Molluscs    and    other     ")     A  few  fractions  of  a  degree  higher 
Invertebrata  )         than  the  surrounding  media. 

Insects,  when  excited,  gain  from  2" — 10°  Fahr.  (=  3*6*— 18°  C.)  in  heat.  A 
hive  of  bees  has  been  known  to  have  a  temperature  of  48*5°  Fahr.,  whilst  the 
surrounding  air  was  34'5^  and  when  annoyed  the  temperature  of  the  hive  rose 
to  102°.    (Newport.) 

The  following  temperatures  are  taken  chiefly  from  Dalton's  *  Physiology,' 
p.  355  ' 


Mammalia . 


•  =  { 
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§  4. — ^This  phenomenon  of  specific  heat,  and  its  constancy,  is  the 
result,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  continual  production  of  warmth,  which 
occurs  in  almost  every  part  of  the  body,  and  on  the  other  hand  of 
the  ceaseless  loss  of  heat,  processes  which  are  always  going  on  simul- 
taneously, whilst  life  remains. 

The  fact  that  heat  is  generated  in  the  human  body,  especially 
during  life,  is  easily  understood.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  no 
other  source  of  independent  heat  in  the  body  except  those  processes 
which  are  called  chemical.  A  fresh  creation  of  heat  no  more  happens 
in  the  body  than  a  fresh  creation  of  material — ^it  is  an  exchange  of 
forces  which  occurs  in  the  organism.  The  forces  which  are  changed 
into  heat  in  the  body,  are  the  chemical  affinities  of  its  own  sub- 
stance, and  of  the  materials  introduced  into  it  from  without.  In 
every  process  in  which  stronger  affinities  than  before  come  into 
play,  and  are,  so  to  speak,  saturated,  or  satisfied  IgtsMAgi),  force  is 
liberated  (in  the  form  of  heat  or  motion).  Since  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  and  the  materials  introduced  into  it,  enter  into  fresh  chemical 
combinations,  which  possess  much  less  chemical  power  of  com- 
bination (Spaunkraft)  or  none  at  all ;  since  the  oxidisable  ingesta 
(food  of  all  kinds),  and  the  inspired  oxygen,  are  combined  into  car- 
bonic acid,  or  eliminated  as  oxidised  excreta,  their  previously  existing 
chemical  affinities  are  changed  into  (or  pass  over  as,  ubergehen)  heat 
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and  motion.^  The  innumerable  chemical  proccBses  going  on  in  the 
system^  and  especially  the  combinations  of  the  alimentary  materials 
converted  into  blood  and,  although  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  tissues, 
with  the  oxygen  inspired,  the  oxidation  of  this  material,  the  so  to 
speak,  continuous  slow  combustion  of  the  blood,  and  of  all  the 
materials  introduced  into  the  bodj,  or  of  those  in  it  capable  of 
oxidation — these  are  the  sources  for  a  ceaseless,  and  indeed  copious 
development  of  heat. 

The  blood,  on  account  of  its  capacity  for  taking  up  oxygen,  is  in 
every  case  the  agent  of  heat-production.  It  is  also,  on  account  of  its 
circulation  through  the  entire  body,  the  means  of  assimilating  the 
unequal  temperatures  of  different  regions,  and  thus  equalising  the 
general  temperature  of  the  body.  Whether  the  blood  itself  is  not 
the  principal  seat  of  this  interchange  of  chemical  affinities  which 
produces  warmth,  and  whether  the  generation  of  heat  in  the 
parenchymatous  tissues  is  due  to  this,  and  in  what  degree,  is  for 
the  present  of  much  less  consequence.  Mayer  says,  that  "  Not  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  combustion-processes  goes  on  anywhere  else 
but  in  the  blood-vessels  themselves,^'  and  physiology  has  already 
begun  to  justify  the  statement.  Yet  it  is  generally  admitted,  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  horny  tissues  (hair,  nails,  epithelium,  fee), 
all  parts  of  the  body  contribute  to  the  production  of  heat,  by  the 
changes  their  substance  undergoes.  The  glands,  the  intestines,  and 
the  muscles,  are  the  especial  seats,  or  furnaces,  (Heerde,)  so  to  speak, 
of  this  process,  although  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  the  exact  share 
due  to  each. 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  express  accurately  in  figures  the  sum- 
total  of  all  the  warmth  produced  in'  a  given  time  in  a  healthy  man 
under  ordinary  circumstances  (that  is,  [amount  of  caloric,  or]  the 
number  of  warmth-units  which  are  furnished  by  the  human  organism 
in  any  given  time),  because  the  loss  of  warmth  in  the  same  space  of 
time  can  neither  be  prevented,  nor  exactly  estimated ;  and  further, 
because  the  attempt  to  estimate  the  warmth  produced,  by  calcu- 
lating  from  the  products  of  metamorphosis,  or  from  the  combustion- 
heat  of  the  materials  of  nutrition  (that  is,  the  amount  of  heat  pro- 

1  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  this  (although  a  description  of  a  physical 
process)  is  couched  in  somewhat  metaphysical  language,  and  that  a  rather  vague 
meaning  is  attached  to  the  term  affinities.  This  is,  however,  inseparable  from 
the  imperfection  both  of  our  knowledge  and  of  language  itself.  Compare 
Groves  *  On  the  Correlation  of  Forces/  and  Professor  Tyndall  on  '  Heat  con- 
sidered as  a  mode  of  Motion.' — [Tbans.] 
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daced  br  their  combastioiOi  is  beset  viih  abnost  insuperable  dilH- 
culties;  aiid  last  of  all,  becBuse  tbe  oxygen  consumed  is  co  measure 
of  the  warmth  produced,  since  the  materiala  to  be  oxidbcd  have  not 
all  the  same  combustion-point ;  and  because  the  whole  of  the  /orce 
set  free  by  oxidation,  does  not  give  rise  to  Aea/,  but  some  of  it 
Appears  ns  motion  [.Yrbeitsleistung] ,  and  is  to  be  calculated  as  so 
mnch  wori:  The  estimates  we  sometimes  meet  with,  of  the  amount 
of  heat  produced  by  human  beings  in  a  given  time,  appear  for  the 
moat  part  to  rest  on  arbitrary  data.  For  example,  Ilelmholtz  (in 
the  'Berlin.  Encycl.  Wcirterb./  xxxv,  p. 555)  calculafcs  that  a  man 
weighing  82  kilogrammes  (or  about  13  stone)  produces  dailj 
2,732,472  "Calorien,"  or  heat-units  [i.  e.,  "  Gramm-ca\m\en"  or 
heat-units  in  the  sense  of  the  quantity  of  warmth  required  to  make 
I  gramme  [=  15' 44  grains  nearly]  of  distilled  water  1°  Centigrade 
[  =  rS°Fahr.]  warmer  than  before) ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  every 
granime  of  his  body-weight  produces  dailif  suiJlcient  heat  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  33-',  grammes  of  distilled  water  by  1°  Centigrade 
(=r  1-8°  Fnhr.),  or  io  one  hour  enough  to  warm  one  gramme  of 
distilled  water  about  i'4°  Centigrade  (=  3'j2°  Fahr.)'. 

§  5. — As  there  is  a  continual  production  of  heat  in  the  body, 
I  there  is  also  a  continuoua  giving  off  or  lo»i  of  heat.  This  loss  of 
I  heat  occurs — 

By  radiation  (from  the  surface), 
By  conduction,  or  transmission  to  other  bodies. 
By  evaporation  of  secretions  in  a  gaseous  form ; 
And  lastly,  by  (he  furnishing  of  mechanical  work  (or  change  of 
heat  into  motion). 
'  Wnoderlich's  figures  are  38!  grammes  and  i-6°  reapectivetj,  instead  of 
f   ak  KTUDttiei  Bud  l'4°  as  above ;  but  a  simple  calcDlation  appEBrs  to  iliow  tliiit 
a  clerical  error.    For  tiia  Eogliab  reader  tlie  titatemeiit  ma;  be  more 
GunlUarlj  put  byiajbg  that  every  pound  of  body  weight  produces  heat  onongh 
in  every  34  lionn  to  make  6  galloas  of  water  1"  Fahr.  hotter  than  before  j  in  one 
hoar  cDOugb  heat  to  warm  a  quart  of  water  to  tbe  same  extent.     Bfclard  eati- 
mate*  that  a  man  produces  daily  beat  enough  to  ritise  55  lbs.  (5}  gallons)  of 
water  from  31'  to  an*  Falir.,  which  indeed  differs  but  slightly  from  the  former 
I  atatement.    Other  calaulatiiinB  by  Dtapretz,  Dalong,  BarraJ,  Nasse,  and  others, 
L  ars  referred  to  in  Dr.  Otto  Funke's  'Lehrbucb  der  Plijsiologie.'  Band  I,  pp. 
f  .493— 508.   Sec  also  Ur.  Carpenter's  ■  Principles  of  Human  Phjsioloj^ '  (edited 
f  by  Dr.  H.  Power),  pp,  437-8,  where,  apparently  on  the  aothoritj  of  Schariing, 
r  the  daily  number  of  heat-units  is  eslitnatcd  at  1,464,154,  or  heat  enough,  if 
I  oonveKcd  into  medianicnl  force,  to  raise  1,166,000  kilogrammes  (=  1147I 
1  font)  I  ii»tre  (=  39-37  inohes)  hi  ph.— [Tb  ass,] 
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The  chief  seat  of  the  losses  of  heat,  and  consequently  of  the  cool- 
ing process,  is  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  is  here  that  the  losses  by 
radiation,  and  by  transmission  of  heat  to  the  surrounding  media,  and 
finally  the  loss  of  heat  by  the  evaporation  of  water  (perspiration) 
take  place.  The  quantity  of  heat  lost  from  various  parts  in  this 
way  depends  partly  upon  the  nature  of  the  surroundings  (Umge- 
bung),  their  relative  coldness,  or  conducting-power,  &c.;  and  next  on 
the  form  of  the  organs — (the  nose,  ears,  fingers,  quickly  grow  cool). 
But  it  depends  also  on  the  thickness  and  quality  of  the  epidermis, 
and  especially  on  the  fulness,  or  otherwise,  of  the  blood-vessels,  and 
especially  on  the  moisture  of  the  skin,  and  the  amount  of  per- 
spiration. There  is  also  a  loss  in  the  air-passages  by  the  air  which 
is  inspired  abstracting  heat,  and  also  by  evaporation  of  water  from 
the  lungs.  As,  however,  the  air-passages  are  also  the  chief  seats  of 
heat-production,  loss  and  gain  are  constantly  going  on  together  in 
them.  In  a  less  degree,  there  is  also  a  loss  of  heat  in  the  stomach 
(at  such  times  as  cold  substances  are  introduced  into  it,  correspond- 
ingly to  their  quantity  and  temperature),  and  in  the  rectum  (by 
masses  of  faeces).  Finally,  in  the  action  of  muscles,  a  part  of  the 
heat  is  changed  into  movement  (mechanical  efiect) ;  but  here  again 
the  account  is  balanced  to  some  extent,  by  the  production  of  heat  in 
muscular  contraction.  It  is  estimated  that  from  60  to  70  per  cent, 
of  the  heat  lost  must  be  assigned  to  radiation  and  conduction  from 
the  surface  (from  the  skin),  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  to  evaporation 
of  water,  from  4  to  8  per  cent,  to  loss  through  the  air  respired,  1  to 
2  per  cent,  to  loss  in  the  excretion  of  urine  and  faeces,  and  about 
2  per  cent,  to  the  introduction  of  cold  articles  of  food.^  The  sum 
total  of  loss  in  a  given  time,  cannot  be  determined  any  more  certainly 
than  the  sum  total  of  production ;  this  only  we  know,  that  in  health 
one  is  equivalent  to  the  other. 

^  Barraly  on  somewhat  arbitrary  data,  makes  the  calculation  that  in  a  man  of 
29  years  of  age,  in  an  atmosphere  of  20°  C.  (68°  Falir.),  the  amount  of  heat 
production  and  loss  amounts  to  the  following  figures : — 

Heat-units  produced  =  2,706,076. 
Loss  of  heat,  in  units  and  in  per  centages  of  the  production : — 
By  evaporation,  699,801.     2585  per  cent. 
By  warming  the  air  inspired,  100,811.    372  per  cent. 
By  warming  the  food  and  drink  taken,  52,492.     194  per  cent. 
By  the  solid  and  liquid  excrements,  33,020.     1*22  per  cent. 
By  radiation,  conduction,  and  mechanical  work,  1,819,952.  67*22  per  ceut. 
See  Funke's  '  Physiologic,'  loc,  cit. — [Trans.] 
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§  6. — Allhouf^h  there  is  now  pretty  general  agreement,  and  but 
little  doubt  as  to  the  condition  of  warmth  prodnction,  and  the 
processes  by  which  heat  is  given  off,  or  lost;  yet  the  real  causes  which 
naintain  in  even  temperature  in  the  body,  or  in  other  words,  the 
rtgulalori  qfwarmlh,  are  not  at  all  well  known. 

Ab  regards  this,  it  is  indeed  quite  couceivablc  that  the  production 
of  heat  is  regulated  by  the  concurrent  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
losses  of  heat ;  and  that  man  is  instinctively  led,  when  he  loses  much 
warmth,  to  try  and  limit  this  (by  better  covering  himself)  and  to 
recover  the  lost  heat  by  a  richer  production  (through  taking  in  food) ; 
or  that,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  heat  produced  is  excessive,  he 
may  seek  to  reduce  it  by  such  means  as  cold  drinks,  washing, 
bathing,  kc.  It  is  also  conceivable  tliat  a  number  of  contrivances 
may  exist  in  the  body,  which  unknown  to  the  individual  himself, 
come  to  the  help  of  his  instinct ;  as  for  example,  in  increased  pro- 
duction of  heat,  the  circulation  is  quickened,  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  skin  become  fuller,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  warmth  from  the 
skin  greater,  which  is  augmented  by  perspiration ;  the  respiration  is 
also  quickened,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  heat  from  the  difference 
of  temperature  of  f  lie  inspired  air  becomes  greater :  whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  production  of  heat  is  less,  the  cutaneous  vessels 
contract,  become  less  rich  in  blood,  and  in  this  way  the  loss  of  heat 
from  the  skin  is  diminished.  An  uncompensated  [eiiiseitige  =  one- 
sided] alteration  of  warmth-production,  or  an  uncompensated  change 
in  the  amount  of  heat  lost,  quickly  induces,  and  indeed  necessitates 
an  alteration  in  the  height  of  the  temperature.  But  in  a  state  of 
health,  when  the  respective  apparatus  for  heat- production,  and  heat- 
destruction  [if  one  may  use  such  a  term],  are  in  good  order;  or  in  a 
word,  when  the  organism  is  under  normal  conditions,  the  com- 
pensatory changes  are  so  suddenly  made,  that  an  equilibrium  is 
quickly  reestablished.  Any  considerable  (uncompensated)  increase 
of  temperature  is  generally  followed  by  a  somewhat  excessive  loss  of 
heat,  and  any  unusually  considerable  loss  is  generally  more  than 
compensated  by  an  over-production,  so  that  after  either  a  rise  or  fait 
of  temperature,  the  temperature  fluctuates  somewhat,  in  opposite 
directions,  till  an  equilibrium  is  attained.  But  all  this  does  not 
make  it  any  more  evident,  why  the  temperature  in  health  so  con- 
stantly maintains  a  particular  degree,  why  this  degree  in  human 
beings  should  be  just  about  37°  C.  (=  98-6°  Fahr.) ;  why  other 
creatures,  also  provided  with  apparatus  for  the  production,  and  meaiu 
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for  getting  rid  of  heat,  should  either  less  perfectly,  or  not  at  all, 
maintain  an  equally  constant  temperature  with  man ;  or  what  these 
contrivances,  so  intimately  blended  one  with  another,  really  are, 
by  whose  instantaneous  and  correct  co-ordination,  or  working 
together,  the  constancy  of  temperature  {i.  e,  the  regulation  of  it) 
really  depends. 

Even  Ludwig  ('Physiologic,'  II,  754),  who  sets  out  with  the 
''  Means  for  the  preservation  of  the  normal  degree  of  temperature," 
allows,  that  although  the  organic  conditions,  which  determine  the 
balance  between  gain  and  loss  of  heat  can  be  at  least  partially  dis- 
covered, the  mechanism  of  this  connection  is  yet  quite  unknown. 
There  stUl  remains  this  remarkable  enigma,  that  these  various  and 
changing  factors  in  the  healthy  body,  constantly  produce  so  uniform 
a  result,  as  regards  the  degree  of  heat;  and  that  thus,  however 
varied  the  amount  of  heat  production,  or  whatever  the  amount  of  its 
loss,  there  is  constantly  in  the  healthy  body  a  regulator,  which  in- 
stantly steps  in,  and  never  allows  it  to  rise  much  above,  or  sink 
much  below  a  determinate  limit.  The  problem  is  not  simplified  by 
our  observing  that  this  regulator  only  displays  its  full  power  in  the 
healthy,  and  that  any  disturbance  of  health  makes  itself  known  to 
some  extent  by  disturbing  this  regulating  power  also. 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  process  is  scarcely  more  mysterious  than 
that  by  which  the  blood  maintains  a  constant  similarity  of  compo- 
sition in  health,  notwithstanding  the  varied  ingesta  and  secretions  ; 
or  that  in  which  the  totality  of  organic  life,  all  the  conversion  of 
tissue-materials  to  the  composition  (building  up)  of  definite  organic 
forms,  all  compensation  in  living  nature,  whether  in  great  things  or 
in  little,  all  preservation  of  the  individual,  the  equality  [(number- 
relations)  of  the  sexes,  and  the  preservation  of  species  (in  spite  of 
slaughter,  losses,  and  accidents),  all  alike  depend.  So  long  as  the 
organism  is  healthy,  every  plus  on  the  one  side  is  met  by  this 
regulating  power,  with  a  minm  on  the  other:  and  in  health 
the  warmth  production  exactly  compensates  the  amount  of  heat 
lost  through  outward  influences  or  in  other  ways,  and  in  just  a 
similar  way  if  the  production  of  heat  is  either  excessive  or  dimin- 
ished, very  numerous  contrivances  soon  rectify  the  account.  Just 
as  it  is  necessary  for  the  due  and  orderly  continuance  of  life  that  the 
balance  should  be  maintained  between  \htfood  taken  in  [ingesta]  and 
the  excreta,  so  it  is  with  regard  to  this  force.  The  undisturbed 
continuance  of  life  demands  an  equality  as  r^ards  the  production 
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r  heat,  and  its  loss  or  application  in  other  ways,  and  on  this 
fteqnilibrinm  of  heat  health  depends. 

For  this  orderly  arrangement  (Ordnung)  there  is  no  need  of  special 
\  r«ifvlating  apparatus,  or  organs  for  the  purpose,  or  of  any  mystical 
working  of  these  on  the  chemical  processes  of  the  economy,  any 
more  than  the  regularity  of  the  rest  of  the  system  depends  entirely 

Ion  the  dominatiou  of  any  special  part  of  the  body.  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  accustomed  order  depends  much  more  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  function  of  all  the  parts  where  tissue  changes  are 
carried  on,  or,  at  least,  on  their  practical  (approximate)  integrity, 
for  the  organism  is  fashioned  with  such  artistic  perfection,  that  a 
slight  injurj-  of  one  part  sometimes  disturbs  the  order  of  the  wjiole 
body.  But  as  regards  the  maintenance  of  the  general  functions  of 
the  body  in  their  accustomed  order,  all  parts  of  it  arc  not  of  equal 
importance ;  so  as  regards  an  equilibrium  of  temperature,  the  in- 
tegrity of  some  parts  is  much  more  important  than  that  of  others. 
Tet  it  must  be  allowed,  indeed,  that  if  there  be  (whether  acciden- 
tally or  designedly  [artificially]  induced,)  too  considerable  hin- 
drances to  compensation;  if  the  operation  of  single  important 
Ol^ans  deviates  too  widely  from  the  necessary  standard,  there  may 
then  he  very  serious  disturbances  in  tbe  balance  of  production  and 
loss  of  heat,  and  thus  very  considerable  deviation  from  the  normal 
temperature  may  occur.  It  will  then  depend  upon  the  extent  and 
duration  of  these  deviations,  whether  we  should  consider  them  as 
within  tbe  Umits  (Breite)  of  health  or  not.  Up  to  a  certain  point, 
indeed,  we  may  choose  to  call  it  so,  as  has  been  said  before,  but  it 
is  no  less  true  that  with  any  considerable  or  continuous  alterations 
of  temperature,  other  signs  of  disturbed  health  are  not  long  in 
I  making  their  appearance. 

It  is  almost  self-evident  that  such  disturbances  of  the  accuB- 
\  tomed  order  may  arise  from  various  points  and  different  processes  of 
r  the  economy.  But  that  anomalies  in  the  working  of  the  nervous 
I  aystem  (Anomalien  der  Thatigkeit  der  Nerven),  are  generally  con- 
t  cemed  in  them,  is  easily  understood,  when  we  consider  the  extra- 
[  ordinary,  comphcated,  and  sensitive  influence  of  this  apparatus 
I  over  alt  parts  of  the  body.  This,  however,  does  not  justify  us  in 
I  fcitributing  to  the  nervous  system  or  to  any  part  of  it,  the  function 
i  of  regulating  exclusively  the  heat  of  the  body.  The  nervous  system 
I  is,  indeed,  concerned  in  this  function  of  regulation,  first,  because  it 
I  is  a  part  of  the  body ;  hut  it  is  especially  concerned  in  it,  and  in  a 
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high  degree^  just  because  its  relations  with  all  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  body  are  so  numerous,  manifold,  and  important  (einfluss- 
reiche) ;  and  it  is  further  particularly  concerned  in  the  disturbances 
of  equihbrium,  because  its  own  anomalies  even  when  they  are  but 
slight,  generally  extend  further  than  those  of  most  other  parts  of  the 
body;  and  because  the  change  in  the  calibre  of  the  smaller  vessels, 
and,  consequently,  the  blood-supply  (Blutfiille)  of  all  the  organs, 
depends  upon  one  part  of  the  nervous  system  itself. 

§  7.  Comtant  as  the  temperature  remains  in  healthy  men,  when  re- 
garded as  a  whole  (im  Qroben  und  Ganzen),  yet,  it  admits  of  some 
slight fltictuations  {lit.  of  a  certain  breadth  of  movement). 

Many  facts  have  been  discovered  which  show  the  causes  producing 
the  minor  deviations  from  the  normal  temperature,  which  are  con- 
stantly occurring  within  certain  limits. 

The  temperature  of  different  parts  or  places  of  the  same  body, 
taken  at  any  given  time,  is  not  quite  uniform. 

The  temperature  of  any  part  of  the  body  depends — 

(i)  On  the  amount  of  heat  it  receives. 

(2)  On  the  amount  of  heat  generated  in  the  part  itself  (an  Ort 
und  Stelle) . 

(3)  On  the  local  losses  of  heat. 

As  these  conditions  are  not  identical  at  any  one  time,  in  all  the 
various  parts  of  the  body,  since  the  copious  or  more  sparing  access 
of  warm  blood,  the  stronger  or  weaker  local  production  of  heat, 
and  the  topical  radiation  of  heat,  and  cooling  of  the  part  may  be 
more  or  less  considerable,  so  the  temperature  of  various  parts  will 
vary  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  blood  itself,  in  different  parts  of  the  circulatory  system  ex- 
hibits variations  of  temperature.  The  cutaneous  veins  generally 
have  the  blood  less  warm  than  that  of  the  arteries  of  the  extremi- 
ties ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  venous  blood  of  the  kidneys 
and  Uver  is  warmer  than  the  blood  which  is  brought  to  these  organs. 
The  blood  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  is  sometimes 
warmer,  sometimes  cooler,  than  that  of  the  vena  porta,  and  that 
of  the  veins  of  the  salivary  glands  and  muscles,  in  relation  to  their 
arterial  blood,  exhibits  similar  changes. 

The  blood  of  the  jugular  vein  is  warmer  than  that  of  the  carotid 
artery. 

The  blood  of  the  inferior  cava  is  wanner  than  that  of  the  supe- 
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rior,  and  than  tlie  mixed  blood  of  the  right  aide  of  the  heart ;  but 
the  latt«r  is  warmer  than  the  blood  of  the  yeina  in  the  extremities, 
The  contents  of  tlie  right  ventricle  are  warmer  than  those  of  the 
left. 

It  IB  clear  that  in  organs  in  which  much  warmth  is  generated, 
the  Tenons  blood  leaving  them  is  warmer  than  the  arterial  blood 
they  receive ;  whilst  in  parts  which  give  off  a  good  deal  of  heat, 
the  converse  holds  good.  The  arterial  blood  becomes  colder  in 
the  extremities,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blood  which  passes 
through  the  organs  of  the  abdomen,  returns  from  them  warmer  than 
before,  and  make  the  hlood  of  the  inferior  cava  warmer  than  that 
of  the  superior,  and  even  warmer  than  arterial  blood  itself. 

Although  these  facts  have  no  immediate  praclkal  value,  yet  they 
point,  so  to  speak,  to  the  furnaces  (auf  die  Heerde,)  where  vital 
heat  is  produced,  as  well  as  to  the  refrigeration  of  the  economy 
{die  Stellen  der  Abkiihlung) ;  and  now  and  then  they  may  be  used 
for  purposes  of  comparative  physiology.  The  following  are  the 
most  important  of  the  numerous  investigations  and  experiments  on 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  different  blood-vessels :  Those  of 
B^qaertl  ('  Gavarret,  de  k  Chaleur,'  p.  107)  ;  G.  Liehig  ('  Ubcr 
die  Temperaturonterschiede  des  venosen  und  arterielleu  Blates, 
Gieasen  thesis/  1853);  CI.  Bernard  ('Comptes  Eendus/  xl,  p. 
331  and  561,  and  his  "Lemons  sur  les  propri^t^a  physiologiques  et 
les  alterations  pathologiques  des  Itquides  de  I'organisme,"  1859,  i, 
p.  54) ;  Savory  ('Lancet,'  April,  1857),  and  Jfurliizer  {"l\\es\s  &i 
Greifswald,'  1858).  Colin,  however,  has  obtained  somewhat  different 
results  by  means  of  very  delicate  Wulferdiu's  maximum  (metastatic) 
thermometers,  as  regards  the  blood  of  the  heart.  In  93  comparative 
meBSHTPmenta  of  the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  two  sides  of 
the  heart  in  horses,  ruminants,  and  dogs,  be  found  the  temperature 
identical  on  both  sides  in  21,  the  blood  of  the  right  heart  warmer 
in  43,  and  that  of  the  left  warmer  in  27.  He  ex|)!ains  the  latter  by 
the  production  of  heat  in  the  lungs.  He  admits,  however,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  heart  depends  not  only  on  that  of  the  blood 
it  receives,  but  also  upon  the  varying  conditions  as  to  warmth  of 
the  rtomaeh  and  intestines  ('  Annal.  des  Sciences,  Zoologie/  vi,  83 — 
103. 

As  regards  the  teraperatare  of  internal  organt  in  healthy 
human  beings,  wc  can  easily  understand  that  direct  experiment  ia 
wanting. 
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It  is  supposed^  with  some  reason^  that  they  have  about  the  same 
temperature  as  accessible^  but  well  sheltered  spots. 

Jacohaon  and  Bernhardt  (' Centralblatt/  1868,  p.  643),  found 
the  left  heart  in  fifteen  cases  about  'la®  to  '42®  Centigrade  (^  -J-®  to 
■l-^  Eahr.  nearly)  warmer  than  the  rights  and  the  same  temperature 
only  in  two  cases.  They  found  normal  pleural  cavities  about  'i^  to 
•2°  Centigrade  (=  \^  to  -J-®  Fahr.),  cooler  than  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  about  '2®  to  *^  Cent.  (  =  ^^  to  -^^  Pahr.  nearly),  cooler  than 
the  left  heart. 

The  differences  of  temperature  in  those  parts  which  are  most 
capable  of  serving  us  in  practical  investigations  are  apparently  very 
slight  when  carefully  measured.  Amongst  these,  the  temperatures 
of  the  vagina  and  the  unloaded  rectum  are  the  highest,  being  from 
one  to  four  tenths  of  a  degree  Centigrade  ( =  \\h  to  T^g^ths  of  a 
degree  Eahr.  nearly),  higher  than  that  of  the  axilla. 

The  temperature  of  the  interior  or  cavity  of  the  mouth,  if  there 
is  no  disturbing  element,  occupies  an  intermediate  position  (between 
the  axillary  and  vaginal  or  rectal) .  We  may  safely  allow  that  when 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  axilla  in  a  healthy  person  is  37^ 
(98-6°  Fahr.),  that  of  the  mouth  will  be  37-1°  to  37-2®  (9878°  to 
98*96°  Fahr.),  and  that  of  the  vagina,  or  unloaded  rectum  37'3°  to 
37'5°  (99*14°  to  99'5°  Fahr.).  Yet  the  results  of  various  observers 
are  somewhat  contradictory.  Compare  on  these  points  L.  Tick 
("  Temperaturtopographie  des  Organismus'^  in  Muller's  '  Archiv,' 
1853,  P-  408).  Winchel  (in  the  '  Monatsschrift  fiir  Geburtskunde 
und  Fraueukrankheiten,'  1862,  xx,  473).  Ziemssen  ('Pleuritis 
und  Pneumonie  im  Kimdesalter,'  1862,  p.  10).  Schroder  (Vir- 
chow^s  'Archiv,*  xxxv,  253.)^ 

The  diflferences  between  the  temperatures  of  imperfectly  protected 
situations  on  the  surface  of  the  body  are  far  more  considerable.  As 
cooling  takes  place  to  a  greater  and  more  fluctuating  extent,  the 
differences  observed  in  customary  measurements  are  almost  value- 
less for  practical  purposes.  We  learn,  however,  from  thermo-electric 
determinations  of  temperature  of  various  parts  of  the  skin,  that 

'  In  some  diseases  (notably  in  cholera,  pneumonia,  pelvic  and  abdominal  dis- 
eases, &c.)  much  greater  differences  will  sometimes,  as  might  be  expected,  be 
found.  This  is  also  the  case  occasionally  in  parturition.  From  2**  to  3°  Fahr. 
(=:  3*6**  to  5*4°  C.)  difference  between  the  axillary  and  vaginal  or  rectal  tem- 
peratures occurs  in  some  of  these  cases.  Some  of  the  discrepancies  which  have 
been  recorded  are,  however,  doubtless  due  to  the  methods  of  observation  being 
imperfect. — [Tras  s.] 
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Pihere  are  oonstant  variations  of  temperature,  io  one  and  the  same 
pUoe,  within  certain  not  very  considerable  limits,  corresponding  with 
tlie  amount  of  blood-supply,  and  that  this  ebb  and  flow  is  almost 
continuous,  and  determined  by  various  circumBtances.  For  example, 
Lombard  has  found  such  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  skin 
of  the  occiput  produced  by  the  influence  of  moderate  mental  ex- 
ertion {Experiments  on  the  relation  of  heat  to  mental  work[B]  — 
analysis  by  BroH-n>S^quard  in '  Archiv  de  Physiol.  Norraale  et  Path./ 
1868,  i,  670}. 

§  8.  The  variatima  in  the  temperature  of  healthy  person*  under 
varging  conditions  are  very  slight,  and  are  comprised  in  the  limits  of 
a  few  tenths  or  fractions  of  tenths  of  a  degree.  [This  is  true, 
whether  we  take  the  Centigrade  or  Fahrenheit  scale.]  With  very  few 
exceptions  the  temperature  in  the  axilla,  in  health,  under  the  moat 
varied  drcuuistances  and  influences,  moves  bettreen  ^6-2°  and  38° 
(Centigrade  ^  97''6°  to  ioo"4''  Fahr.),  and  if  it  exceed  this  a 
little,  does  so  only  for  a  moment.  Dr.  W.  Ogle  (On  the  diurnal 
variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  human  body,  'St,  George's 
Hospital  Reports/  1866,  ii,  221,)  gives  a  somewhat  lower  minimura, 
and  a  somewhat  higher  max'mnm  temperature ;  however,  he  found 
the  minimum  at  ^6-i°  {^fi-yS"  Fahr,),  on  a  winter  morning,  and 
the  maximum  at  38-1°  (ioo'58°)  in  a  Turkish  bath.  In  some  in- 
dividuals (healthy  in  other  respects}  of  greater  delicacy,  especially 
women  and  children,  the  mobility  of  temperature  is  somewhat 
greater,  and  under  corresponding  conditions  the  variations  may 
somewhat  exceed  the  above  limits. 

It  must,  however,  always  be  remembered,  when  we  find  more 
considerable  deviations,  that  the  apparently  healthy  cannot  always 
be  safely  considered  as  really  so.  Very  numerous  observations  have 
been  made  in  the  effect  of  varied  circumstances  and  influence  on  the 
temperature  of  the  healthy.  Any  estended  resumi  of  these  would 
be  UDsnitable  for  my  purpose,  on  account  of  the  very  varying  value 
and  importance  of  these  observations.  In  the  following  pages, 
Ikotice  will  only  be  taken  of  the  most  important  observations  and 
experiments.' 

'  Mr.  A.  H.  Oarrod  (in  •Proceedinjp  of  tbe  Royal  Society,'  vn!.  ivii. 
f  Ko.  1 13),  publitiics  a  series  of  obtcrvnlioQS  which  nre  intended  "  Lo  ahow  Unit 
I  the  minor  fluctaatioDUn  Uis.tBti^eaituni  of  the  liumau  body,  not  incluiiiiig 
I'tboM  aritiafi  from  iDDmmAHf'wuM^&^yi'esull  fcom  alteralious  in  Ibe 
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§  9.  The  influence  of  age  upon  temperature. — ^Before  birth  the 
infant's  temperature  is  a  trifle  higher  than  that  of  the  mother's 
uterus  or  vagina  (Barensprung).     The  difference,  although  very 

amount  of  blood  exposed  at  its  surface  to  the  influence  of  external  absorbing 
and  conducting  media.'*  He  says :  "  It  has  long  been  known  that  cold  con- 
tracts and  heat  dilates  the  small  arteries  of  the  skin,  respectively  raising  and 
lowering  the  arterial  tension,  and  thus  modifying  the  current  of  blood  in  the 
cutaneous  capillaries.  But  modifications  in  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  skin 
must  alter  the  amount  of  heat  diffused  by  the  body  to  surrounding  substances ; 
and  so  we  should  expect  that  by  increasing  the  arterial  tension,  thus  lessening 
the  cutaneous  circulation,  the  blood  would  become  hotter,  from  there  being  less 
facility  for  the  diffusion  of  its  heat,  and  that  by  lowering  the  tension,  thus  in- 
creasing the  cutaneous  circulation,  the  blood  would  become  colder  throughout 
the  body,  from  increased  facility  for  conduction  and  radiation."  The  paper  is 
accompanied  with  sphymographic  tracings  to  show  that  ''by  stripping  the 
warm  body  of  clothing,  in  a  cold  air,  when  the  tension  was  low  (bounding, 
weak  pulse),  the  temperature  and  tension  rose  at  the  same  time  the  surface  of  the 
body  became  colder.  Simply  heating  the  feet  in  warm  water  of  iio^ — 114'' 
Fahr.  (43*3° — 45*6°  C),  lowers  the  temperature  and  tension  together,  and  is 
accompanied  with  feelings  of  chilliness.*'  The  subject  of  the  experiments  was 
a  young  man,  aged  22,  and  thin.  The  temperatures  taken  in  the  mouth  (usually 
for  five  minutes),  the  temperature  of  the  external  air  never  over  66**  Fahr. 
(  =  189°  C.) ;  and  the  skin  was  uniformly  dry. 

The  following  are  examples  : 

No.  I,  sitting  in  room  of  66°,  temperature  in  mouth  from  10.30 — 11  p.m. 
=  987°  Fahr.  (37'!°  C).  He  then  stripped,  and  remained  nude  till  11.40. 
Fifteen  minutes  after  stripping,  his  temperature  was  99°  Fahr.  (372°  C).  He 
then  (at  11.40)  covered  the  skin  with  a  warm  blanket,  and  at  11.55  the  tempe- 
rature was  again  98*7'*  Fahr.  (37*2°  C). 

No.  Ill,  same  subject  standing  in  room,  the  temperature  of  air  in  which  was 
52°  Fahr.  (ii'i°  C),  from  11  to  11.30  p.m.,  the  temperature  of  mouth  was 
98*75°  Fahr.  (37*19°  C).  He  then  stripped,  and  by  11.50  p.m.  his  tempera- 
ture =  99*5°  Fahr.  (37*5°  C).  He  went  to  bed  at  12.2,  and  by  12.30  his 
temperature  was  only  98°  Fahr.  (367°  C). 

It  fell  to  9775°  Fahr.  (365°  0.)  by  12.50  a.m. 

No.  V,  sitting  in  a  room  (temperature  of  ah:  58°  Fahr.  (14*9°  C),  all  the 
time,  warmly  clad  till  11  p.m.  Temperature  in  mouth  =  9775°  Fahr.  (36*5, 
C).  Nude  at  11.2.  From  11. 15  to  11.45  p.m.  the  temperature  varied  from 
99°  to  99*4°  Fahr.  (=  37*23°  to  37*45°  C).  After  putting  on  warm  flannel, 
and  sitting  in  front  of  fire,  it  fell  again  by   11.55,  P'™»  to  97*75°  Fahr. 

(36-5°  C.). 

This  author  explains  the  facts  obtained  by  Dr.  Ogle,  Sydney  Ringer,  and 
others,  as  to  the  temperature  falling  at  night,  and  being  lowest  at  from  12 — 
I  a.m.,  and  then  beginning  to  rise  by  the  loss  of  heat,  though  going  to  bed, 
given  to  cold  bed-clothes,  which  gradually  become  warm,  &c.  [But  this  fall 
will  take  place  without  going  to  bed  at  aU,  or  stripping  at  all,  and  in  a  warm  room 
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slight,  is  significant  in  a  theoretic  point  of  view :  it  indicates  not 
only  that  the  unborn  infant  has  its  own  proper  sources  of  heat,  but 
also,  that  widely  as  the  foetus  differs  from  the  adult,  as  regards  the 
means  of  cooling,  or  getting  rid  of  heat,  the  sum  total,  or  final 
result,  is  not  much  different  from  what  is  found  in  the  maternal 
organism.  During  birth  (according  to  Barensprung,  children  exhibit 
an  average  temperature  (in  the  rectum)  of  3775°  C.  (=  100°  F. 
nearly) .  Of  thirty-seven  newly  born  infants  twenty-six  had  a  tempera- 
ture exceeding  37*5°  Cent.  (=  99*5°  r.)>  ^^^  ^^7  o°e  under  3675*' 
Cent.  (=  98-15°  F.)  ScAd/er  ('  Greifswald  Thesis,'  1863)  found  the 
rectal  temperature  of  new-bom  children,  before  the  division  of  the 
funis  in  twenty-three  cases,  higher  than  the  vaginal  temperature 
of  the  mother  in  sixteen  cases,  and  lower  in  only  two  cases ;  and 
the  average  temperature  of  these  cases  was  37*8°  C.  (100*04°  F.) 
with  an  average  temperature  of  37*5°  C.  (99*5°  F.)  in  the  maternal 
vagina.  (See  also  JFursier,  Berlin,  Klinische  Wochenschr,  1869, 
No.  37.) 

Soon  after  birth,  especially  after  the  first  ablutions,  infants  lose 
on  an  average  from  7  to  "8  of  a  degree  Centigrade  (=  r2,6°  to 
I '44°  Fahr.)  ;  and  exhibit  an  average  temperature  of  37°  C. 
(=  98*6°'Fahr.)  Of  twenty-two  new-born  children,  there  were 
only  three  whose  temperature  was  above  37'5°C.  (99*5°  F.),  and 
eight  of  them  were  under  3675°  C.  (98*15°  F.),  according  to 
Barensprung.  In  the  next  ten  days  the  rectum  temperature  again 
rises  somewhat,  and  pretty  constantly  remains  between  3 7' 25  C. 

or  a  cold  one  indifferently  almost;  also  in  snmmer  or  winter,  as  I  have  often  found 
by  experiment, — which  is  confirmed  by  a  number  of  observers. 

Drs.  Sydney  Ringer  and  the  late  Andrew  Patrick  Stuart  ('Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society/  vol.  xvii,  No.  109,  p.  287),  have  drawn  the  following  con- 
clusions as  to  the  temperature  in  health.  "  The  average  maximum  temperature 
of  the  day  in  persons  under  25  years  of  age  is  99*  i**  Fahr.  (=  37*3°  C.) ;  of 
those  over  40,  98*8°  Fahr.  (37*1°  C).  The  highest  daily  point  =  9  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  About  this  time  it  slowly  and  continuously  falls,  till  between  11  p.m. 
and  I  a.m.  it  again  rises,  and  reaches  nearly  its  highest  point  by  9  a.m.  The 
diurnal  variation  in  persons  under  25  equals  about  2*2°  Fahr.  (1*2°  C.)  In 
persons  between  40  and  50  it  is  very  small,  the  average  being  not  greater  than 
o"87°  Fahr.  (  =  J°  C.  nearly),  or  on  some  days  no  variation  whatever  occurs. 

In  young  persons  the  diurnal  fall  occurs  at  night,  in  older  persons  at  any 
hour.  They  do  not  believe  in  the  influence  of  food  as  causing  diurnal  varia- 
tions. Nor  do  hot  or  cold  baths,  although  ai  the  time  the  former  may  reduce 
the  temperature  to  88°  Fahr.  (31*1^  C),  and  the  latter  increase  it  to  103"*  or 
104**  Pahr.  (39-5'  to  40"*  C.).— [Teans.] 
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(99-05°  F.)  and  37-6°  C.  (99-68®  F.),  or  a  trifle  higher  than  that  of 
grown-up  people.  From  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  day  after  birth,  it 
is  very  common  to  meet  with  temperatures  even  a  little  higher  than 
this.  (See  also  Forster  in  the  'Journal  fiir  Kinder-Kr./  1862). 
Besides  this,  the  variations  of  temperature  met  with  in  different 
observations,  made  at  various  times  on  newly  bom  children,  are 
much  greater  than  those  met  with  in  observations  made  on  adults. 
Even  the  act  of  crying  will  cause  a  rise  of  temperature.  New-born 
infants  very  commonly  show  an  evening  rise  of  -^  a  degree  Centigrade 
(=  '(f  Fahr.),  and  a  still  greater  elevation  at  noon.  In  apparently 
healthy  new-bom  infants,  although  but  rarely,  we  sometimes  meet 
with  elevations  of  temperature  amounting  to  as  much  as  2®  C. 
(3*6®  Fahr.),  which  are  not  found  in  healthy  adults.  This  may 
be  explained  either  by  supposing  that  they  exhibit  less  constancy  of 
temperature  than  adults,  or  that  they  are  subject  to  disturbances 
of  health  which  are  more  easily  overlooked  {i,e.  less  easily  dia- 
gnosed). 

Throughout  childhood  the  same  mobility  of  temperature  may  be 
recognised. 

Br,  Finlayson  ('On  the  Normal  Temperature  of  Children,'  1869) 
remarks  that  the  daily  fluctuations  of  temperature  in  children  are 
greater  than  in  adults.^    As  the  age  increases,  there  is  but  little 

*  Dr.  Finlayson  places  this  daily  range  at  from  2°— 3°F.  (=  i'i°— i^*"  C). 
He  lays  especial  stress  on  a  fall  of  temperature  in  the  evening  ^  as  always  occurring 
in  healthy  children^  amounting  to  1°,  2°,  or  3°F.  (=  '9°,  I•8^  and  27°  C.) ;  and 
states  that  this  usually  commences  about  5  p.m.,  but  is  most  strikingly  seen 
between  7  and  9  p.m. — it  often  begins  at  5  p.m.  and  continues  till  after  mid- 
night. The  minimum  temperature  in  children  is  usually  reached  at  or  before 
2  a.m. ;  between  2  and  4  a.m.,  whilst  still  sleeping  soundly,  it  begins  to  rise,  and 
fluctuates  between  9  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  but  only  slightly.  The  observations  of 
M.  Henri  Roger  on  newly  born  infants  and  young  children,  agree  in  the  main 
with  those  of  Bdrensprung  given  in  the  text.  Thus,  at  the  moment  of  birth,  he 
found  the  temperature  from  \°  to  1°  C.  (=  '9°  to  iS^  F.)  above  that  of  the 
mother  (axilla).  The  mean  of  33  new-born  children  (i — 7  days  after  birth) 
was  37'o8°  C.  (=  98-75  F.)  ;  in  13  children  from  4  months  to  6  years,  a  mean  of 
37*21*'  C.  (=  98*97°  F.),  and  in  12  cases  varying  from  6  to  14  years,  a  mean  of 
37*31°  C.  (=  99.15°  F.)." — Archiv.  General,  vol.  v,  Scries  4,  p.  293. 

*'2>r. /i«/fly*(?»  found  a  mean  of  99*41°  F.  (37*4°  C.  nearly)  in  21  children  under 
6  years,  the  temperature  being  taken  in  the  rectum  between  7.30  and  9  a.m., 
before  breakfast.  Dr.  Cassel's  average  =  9775°  to  97*47°  F.  at  an  earlier 
hour." — QUugow  Med.  Journ,^  Feb.,  1867. 

8ce  also  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  William  Squirei  oa  "  Infantile  Tempera- 
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,*ppreciable  difference  between  the  temperature  of  healthy  indivi- 
duals— the  most  that  we  can  say  being,  that  the  average  temperature 
falls  one  or  two  tenths  of  a  degree  Centigrade  ('2 — "4°  F.  nearly), 
,irom  early  infancy  to  puberty,  and  from  puberty  to  fifty  or  sixty 
years  of  age,  in  about  the  same  proportion ;  but  about  the  sixtieth 
'year  it  begins  to  rise  again,  and  notably  about  the  eightieth  year  the 
mean  temperature  approaches  that  of  infancy.  This  ntlallveiy  htt/h 
temperature  of  ike  aged,  is  a  very  remariiable  circumstance,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  varieties  (not  inconsiderable  in  them- 
selvce)  of  respiration,  of  tissue  changes,  of  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
ftciil  exhaled,  and  the  traditional  notions  (Yorstellungen)  as  to  the 
degree  of  vitality  (LebensactivitutJ  belonging  to  this  period  of  life. 
This  may  perhaps  depend  on  diminished  loss  of  heat  from  the  skin, 
lOn  account  of  this  being  less  supplied  with  blood  (mehr  anumischen 
~  ichalFcnheit).  See  Dr.  John  Davy  on  the  'Temperature  of  very 
Jiged  Persons '  (' Philosophical  Transactions,'  1844,  p.  59). 

§  10,  The  Infinence  of  Sex. — No  noticeable  difference  of  tempera- 
ture can  be  ascribed  to  sex.  It  may  be  that  grown  up  women  are  a 
trifle  wurmer  than  men  of  an  equal  age ;  bnt  the  numher  of  observa- 
tions is  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  lay  down  a  safe  general  rule  on 
this  point.  However  Davy  arrived  at  an  ojiposite  conclusion,  from 
a  very  small  number  of  facts  ('Medical  Times,'  v.  24,  Sept.,  i8'54). 

[Dr.  Ogle's  continuous  observations  of  a  single  case,  in  the  day- 
time  only  {i.e,  from  9  a.m.  to  12  midnight),  made  in  the  summer 
nontlis,  coniirm  Wunderlich  as  to  a  tlishtly  higher  temperature  in  the 
lemole,  never  exceeding  -i°  F.  (^  '4^  C.)  ('  St.  George's  Hospital 

eports,'  vol.  i.)— [Tbass.] 

§  II.  Injlvence  of  Mace,  Station  in  Life,  and  Occupalion. — 
tacingttone  {'Travels  in  South  Africa,' p.  509)  has  observed  that  the 
mpcratnre  of  Africans  was  2°  P.  (=  i"8°  C.)  less  than  his  own. 
1  the  other  hand  Tliomsen  ('  Ueber  Krankheiten  und  Krankheits- 
ethiiltiiisse  auf  Island  und  den  Paroerinseln/  p.  24)  makes  the 
mperature  of  the  Icelanders  somewhat  higher  (on  on  average 
■7'a°  C.  (=  98-96°  P.)  under  tlie  tongue). 

There  are  scarcely  any  facts,   up  to  the  present   time,  which 
tify  OS  in  ascribing  any  dilTereuces  in  temperature  to  the  situation 

v  ii)  IlMllh  toA  Diseue,"  in  the  '  Trnnaaclicns  of  tlie  Obstetrical  Seciul;,' 
L  X,  p.  a74. 
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in  life,  as,  for  example,  to  the  difference  between  the  poor  and  the 
well-to-do,  notwithstanding  their  different  diet. 

In  the  same  waj  different  occupations,  so  long  as  health  is  not 
impaired,  appear  to  be  entirely  without  influence  on  temperature. 

Consequently  we  must  conclude  that  the  almost  certain  difference 
in  the  amount  of  heat  j)roduced  in  differing  circumstances  of  life,  is 
compensated  in  health,  by  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  amount 
of  heat  ^ven  off, 

§  12.  Individual  Peculiarities ,  or  Idiosyncrasies. — Apart  from 
age,  sex,  race,  and  all  accidental  modes  of  life,  and  incidental  influ- 
ences, it  appears  that  the  mean  (average)  temperature  of  healthy 
persons  is  not  absolutely  identical  in  every  individual.  In  this  point 
of  view  observations  in  sufficient  numbers  of  absolutely  healthy 
people  are  wanting.  But  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  draw  any  conclu- 
sions from  the  circumstances  of  those  who  have  been  ill,  but  have 
perfectly  recovered,  all  hving  under  similar  circumstances,  as  for 
example,  all  in  the  same  ward  of  a  hospital,  and  taking  the  same 
diet,  &c.  I  must  conclude  that  the  mean  temperature  of  different 
individuals  is  not  absolutely  identical,  and  indeed  may  vary  from 
36-3°  C.  (977°  F.)  to  37-25°  C.  (99-05°  F.)  I  have  not  been  able 
to  associate  this  somewhat  considerable  difference  of  average  tempera- 
ture in  various  individuals  with  any  other  special  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution, or  habit  of  body.  But  it  is  of  some  practical  importance  to 
remember,  that  we  may  not  make  the  mistake  of  ascribing  what 
may  be  only  an  idiosyncrasy,  to  a  continuous,  or  latent  pathological 
condition.  In  experiments  on  animals,  still  greater  differences  of 
temperatures  have  been  noticed,  between  individual  animals  of  the 
same  kind,  than  occur  in  the  human  subject. 

§  13.  The  Daily  Fluctuations  of  Temperature  in  the  Healthy, — 
The  temperature  varies  a  little  even  in  healthy  persons,  according 
to  the  time  of  day.  Many  observers  have  directed  their  attention  to 
the  fluctuations  of  temperature,  occurring  in  the  healthy,  during  the 
course  of  a  day.  According  to  Lichteifels  and  Frohlich  (loc.  cit.) 
these  amount,  on  an  average,  to  scarcely  half  a  degree  Centigrade 
(=  '9°  Fahr.)  They  state  that  the  lowest  temperatures  occur  in 
the  night  between  10  p.m.  and  i  a.m.,  and  in  the  morning  hours, 
between  6  and  8  a.m. ;  the  highest  temperature  occurs  between 
4  and  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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According  to  Bamrosch  ('Deutsche  Klinik/  1853,  p.  317)  the 
temperature  rises  in  the  morning  from  7  to  10  o^clock,  about  ^°  C. 
(•9°  P.);  faUs  tiU  I  p.m.  about  -yV°  to  ■^'^  C.  (•a''— '4°  F.  nearly). 
From  thence  till  5  p.m.  it  rises  from  ^^  to  -j%°  C.  (=  -4°  to  -6°  F. 
nearly),  and  then  falls  again  till  7  p.m.  by  about  -^^  to  -j^°  C. 
(=  '6° — '9°  F.)  Occasionally  the  afternoon  fall  is  absent.  The 
morning  elevation  of  temperature  (7  to  10  a.m.)  and  the  evening 
fall  (from  5  to  7  p.m.)  are  the  most  constant.  The  temperature 
at  7  in  the  evening  is  sometimes  the  same,  sometimes  lower  than 
that  of  the  same  hour  in  the  morning. 

According  to  Ogle  ('St.  (leorge's  Hospital  Reports/  1866, i,  221) 
the  temperature  is  lowest  about  6  a.m.,  and  then  a  rise  begins, 
which  continues  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  This  rise  and  fall  is 
independent  of  sleep. 

JUrgensen  (in  the  'D.  Archiv  fiir  Klin.  Med.,^  1867,  iii,  165)  says 
that  the  daily  maximum  occurred  between  4  and  9  p.m. ;  the  daily 
minimum  between  2  and  8  a.m.^ 

^  As  Dr.  Ogle's  observations  were  continiied  for  many  months,  and  appear 
to  have  been  exceedingly  carefully  made,  the  chief  results  obtained  have  been 
tabulated,  as  follows : 


Time  of  daj. 

Male. 

Female. 

Time  of  day. 

Male. 

Female. 

9 — II  a.m.;  before 
breakfast. 

97'73 

98-° 

12.30  a.m. —  I  a.m.; 
bed  at  i  a.m. 

97-9' 

II  a.m.— 2  p.m. 

98-3*' 

9856° 

22 

3  p.m. — 5  p.m. ;  lunch 
at  3  p.m. 

6.30  p.m. — 7.30  p.m. ; 
dinner  at  7  p.m. 

98-36° 
98-63° 

98-75° 
986° 

3  a.m. — 5  a.m. 
5.36  a.m.— 6.30  B.m. 

975° 
97-3° 

rvations  taken 
night 

9  p.m.— 10  p.m. 

98- 

98-45' 

1 

tn 

0 

12  p.m. — 12.30  p.m. 

97-96° 

98-° 

8  a.m. — 9  a.m. 

9766° 

0 

The  temperatures  were  taken  under  the  iongue.  The  day  observations  in 
summer.  The  night  in  winter.  The  numbers  given  in  the  table  are  the  meant 
of  the  monihfy  results. 

Dr.  Ogle  finds  the  average  variation  to  be  i^"*  Fahr.  (=  J'^  Centigrade.)  He 
found  the  minimum  =  97°  F.  (361^0.)  at  5.30  a.m.  on  a  winter's  morning, 
and  the  wutximmm  ioo'6°  F.  (=  38*25''  C.)  in  a  Turkish  bath,  a  variation  of  3^°  F. 
(=:  1*94*' C.)    He  found  the  morning  rise  no^  to  be  due  to  the  temperature  of 
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§  14. — Influence  of  menstruation,  of  pregnancy  y  and  of  thepuer- 
peral  state  (Wochenbett)  npon  temperature.  Normal  menstruation, 
in  healthy  women,  according  to  the  observations  of  all  trustworthy 
observers  (which  agree  with  what  I  myself  have  found  to  be  true),  is, 
as  a  rule,  without  any  influence  at  all  upon  the  general  temperature  of 
the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  we  sometimes  find  elevations  of 
temperature  during  the  flow  of  the  catamenia,  which  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  anything  but  decidedly  febrile,  and  which  are  sometimes 
accompanied  with  other  functional  disturbances,  and  sometimes  not, 
without  any  special  pathological  process  being  either  indicated  or 
induced  (sich  anschlosse) } 

Pregnancy  has  next  to  no  influence  (so  gut  wie  keinen)  on  the 
bodily  temperature.  Only  during  the  last  two  months  the  vaginal 
temperature  appears  to  be  slightly  elevated :  the  morning  mean 
being  38-15°  C.  (100-5° F.),  ^^'^  minimum  37*9°  C.  (ioo-a°  F.),  and 
the  maximum  38*35°  C.  (100*9°  F.) ;  whilst  the  evening  mean  is 
38-22°  C.  (100-8°  F.),  the  minimum  38-1°  C  (100-5°  I"-)*  ^^e  maxi- 
mum 38-65°  C.  (101-5°  F.). 

Schroder  {*  Virchow^s  Archiv,^  xxv,  253)  estimates  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  gravid  nterus  is  about  -3°  C.  {\^  Fahr.  nearly) 
higher  than  that  of  the  axilla,  and  on  an  average  about  -15°  C.  (|° 
Fahr.  nearly)  warmer  than  the  vagina,  which  is  doubtless  independent 
of  the  warmth  of  the  foetus. 

Immediately  before  the  beginning  of  the  labour  pains,  no  eleva- 

the  room,  but  coincident  with  increased  CO3  exhaled,  and  urea  excreted  (sec 
Dr.  E.  Smith's  Paper,  in  *  Proceedings  of  Royal  Society,*  30th  May,  1861).  It 
was  not  due  to  light. 

General  conclusions, — Minimum  at  6  a.m.  Masimum  late  in  afternoon.  A 
rise  produced  by  both  food  and  exercise.  Tea  retards  the  fall.  Alcohol  causes 
a  fall,  but  probably  the  reaction  reaches  a  higher  temperature  than  if  no  alcohol 
were  taken. — [Trans.] 

*  In  young  women,  otherwise  healthy,  who  suffer  from  dysmenorrhoea,  or 
sometimes  in  the /r*^  menstruation,  I  have  often  found  swelling,  redness  and 
pain  in  the  fauces  and  tonsils,  with  temperatures  of  103°,  104°,  and  105*'  P. 
(=39*5,  40°,  and 406°),  with  extreme  depression,  restlessness,  perhaps  semi- 
delirium,  and  occasionally  vomiting,  without  being  able  to  trace  any  scarlatinal 
or  other  febrile  poison.  These  cases  differ  from  scarlatina  in  their  sudden  onset, 
their  equally  sudden  recovery  (being  well  as  soon  as  the  catamenial  flow  ceases, 
or  Is/ully  established),  and  their  having  no  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  or  other 
sequeiaB.  The  sympathy  between  the  tonsils  and  the  generative  organs  has  been 
known  from  great  antiquity,  but  I  do  not  know  that  this  pseudo-amygdalitis 
has  ever  been  described  before. — [Tbans.] 
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tion  of  temperature  is  noticed.  During  the  pains  there  occurs  a  rise 
of  some  tenths  (Centigrade)  '2  to  '25  (^  to  -52,5.  Fahr.  nearly),  in 
sach  a  way  that  in  the  pains^  and  immediately  after,  the  temperature 
rises  somewhat ;  and  in  the  pauses  between  the  pains  it  falls  again. 
However,  the  daily  healthy  fluctuation  is  not  much  affected  by 
labour.  The  temperature  during  labour  exhibits  a  mean  rise  of 
•18®  C.  (^®  F.)  in  the  morning  hours,  and  -25  C.  (^®  F.)  in  the 
evening  hours,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  period,  and  in  the 
second  stage  of  labour  about  '07°  (-|^  F.)  above  the  temperature  of 
the  first  stage.  According  to  Hecier,  the  elevation  of  the  tempera- 
ture is  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  pains,  and  the  quick- 
ness with  which  they  succeed  one  another.  However,  his  materials 
afford  too  scanty  data  to  settle  this  point. 

Schroder  found  that  during  labour  the  excess  of  the  uterine  tem- 
perature over  the  axillary  and  vaginal  was  somewhat  greater  than  in 
pregnancy:  '83°  C.  (=  1*49°  F.)  more  than  in  the  axilla,  and 
•175®  C.  ('32®  F )  more  than  in  the  vagina.  In  a  later  work 
he  considers  thf  temperature  of  women  in  labour  to  be  very 
changeable,  and  expresses  a  strong  opinion  that  this  chiefly  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  heat  lost  in  various  ways  being  more  or  less. 
Immediately  qfler  delivery  a  fall  of  temperature  has  been  observed 
by  Bdrensprung,  even  as  low  as  36*2  C.  (=  97*16°  F.),  and  on  an 
average  about  37*1°  C  (9878°  F.)  and,  indeed,  especially  when 
the  birth  happened  between  midnight  and  mid-day ;  while  IFinckel 
has  only  verified  this  fall  in  those  cases  where  the  birth  fell  within 
the  time  of  the  daily  remission. 

Schroder  found  the  lowest  temperature  in  those  who  had  given 
birth  to  children  at  eleven  in  the  morning. 

In  the  first  twelve  hours  after  delivery  Winckel  found  a  moderate 
rise,  in  the  second  period  of  twelve  hours  a  corresponding  fall. 

The  average  minimum  of  the  normal  lying-in  period  is  estimated 
by  GrUnewaldt  at  37°  (986®  F.).  Amongst  57  lying-in  women 
he  found  temperatures  of  36-6°  C.  (97 'S®  F.)  three  times,  of  36*8°  C. 
(98*24®  F.)  nine  times,  and  of  37°  C.  (986°  F.),  or  more,  forty-five 
times.  The  maximum  temperatures  often  exceeded  38°  C.  (ioo'4°  ^0 
especially  in  cases  of  constipation,  and  when  there  was  distension  of 
the  mammary  glands,  but  the  above-named  observer  considers  that  all 
temperatures  above  302  B.  (=  100°  Fahr.  or  37*8  Cent.)  in  lying- 
in  women  are  very  suspicious.  Schroder  points  out  that  lying-in 
women,  even  when  they  have  subsequent  puerperal  mischief,  may 
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exhibit  a  perfectly  normal  temperature  in  the  first  period  {i.e.,  a  few 
hours  after  the  birth). 

He  further  remarks  that  the  course  taken  hj  the  temperature 
after  delivery  is  composed  of  two  factors ;  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
regular  daily  fluctuation  (a  rise  towards  5  p.m.,  a  fall  from  then  till 
1  a.m.),  on  the  other  hand  of  the  rise  induced  by  the  process  of 
labour  in  the  first  twelve  hours,  and  the  fall  in  the  second  period  of 
twelve  hours.  On  this  account  the  course  or  curve  of  the  tempera- 
ture will  vary  with  the  hour  at  which  birth  occurs,  so  that  if  the 
birth  happens  in  the  forenoon,  the  temperature  will  reach  its  highest 
point  from  5  to  8  p.m. ;  the  lowest  about  midnight^  when  the  birth 
has  fallen  within  the  early  morning  hours,  because,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  daily  rise  and  the  first  puerperal  elevation,  in  the  latter 
case  the  daily  fall  and  the  first  puerperal  diminution  coincide. 
Winckel  further  propounds  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  four  hours, 
after  the  beginning  of  the  fall  of  temperature^  the  temperature  begins 
to  rise  slowly  again,  and  the  evening  temperature  is  on  this  account 
commonly  higher  than  the  mornings  but  the  daily  excursus  (or  amount 
of  variation)  less^  so  that  as  a  rule  the  rise  of  temperature  keeps 
pace  with  the  secretion  of  milk,  and  on  this  account  is  most  evident 
on  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  day,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  draught 
or  flow  of  milk  is  established :  or,  if  the  mother  does  not  suckle, 
with  the  drying  up  of  the  milk  a  gradual  decrease  of  temperature 
is  noticeable ;  further,  that  nursing  women^  and  those  who  do  not 
suckle,  primiparae  and  multiparae  do  not  differ  from  one  another 
as  regards  their  temperature,  and  that  normal  after-pains  are  with- 
out any  influence  at  all !  Lastly,  that  the  mean  temperature  of 
puerperal  women  is  a  trifle  higher  than  the  average  normal  tempera- 
ture of  other  healthy  women. 

In  so  far,  however,  as  the  puerperal  state  is  admitted  to  exhibit  a 
great  mobility  of  temperature,  it  must  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  pathology.  However,  according  to  Winckel,  the  diff'erences  between 
the  axillary  and  vaginal  temperatures  in  lying-in-women  are  wholly 
without  parallel,  even  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  uterus  or  vagina. 
Schroder  found  that  in  puerperal  women  the  difference  between  the 
temperature  of  the  uterus,  as  compared  with  the  axillary  and  vaginal 
temperatures,  amounted  to  only  '28°  C.  ('5°  F.)  above  the  axillary, 
and  '11°  C.  {'i(f  C.)  more  than  the  vaginal. 

See  also  besides  Barensprung  the  following  authors  on  the  tem- 
perature in  pregnancy,  labour,  and  the  puerperal  state — Hecker, 
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•Annalen  Jes  Ciiarite-Krankenhauaes,'  1854,  p.  333;  JHncM, 
I ** Temperatur  Sladien  bei  der  Geburt  uiid  iin  Wochenbelt"  {iu  tho 
I'Monatsschrift  fiir  Geburtskunde,'  iS63,Bd.  20,  p.  409,  and  1863, 
BlBd.  23,  p.  331) ;  Griinewaldt,  "Uber  die  Eigenwarrae  Gesuuder 
fund  Eranker  Wochneriunenj"  in  the  '  Petersburg  Med.  Zeitung,' 

1863,  Bd.  5.  p.  1  ;  "Oscar  Jfolf,  " Beitrage  zur  KeuntDisz  der 
I  Xigenwarme  ina  Wochenbett,"  Marburg  Thesis,  iBrtfi;  Baum- 
fehler,   "Beitrag  zu   den  Beobachtungen  der  Korperwiirme,   der 

Puis  und  Eespirations.  frequenz  im  Wochenbette,"  Leipzig  Thesis, 

11867 ;  Schroder  (loc.  cit.,  and  especially  in  '  Schwangerschaft, 
Geburt,  and  Woohenbett,'  1867,  p.  117;  Squire,  ia.  the  'Lancet,' 
,1867,  No.  10,  and  in  the  'Obstetrical  Transactions,'  vol.  is, 
p.  129.1 
<i  15. — The  Influence  0/ Rest,  of  Mmcular  Aetieih/,  and  of  Work 
(Arbeit)  w/jom  the  Temperatnte. 

The  contrast  between  movement  and  peat,  as  regards  their  respec- 
tive influence  upon  temperature,  is  by  no  means  a  simple  fact,  nor 
can  it  be  elucidated  by  a  bare  recital  of  facts. 

■  It  lins  been  shown  by  Hehnhalh  that  the  coutraction  of  a  muscle 
ia  accompanied  by  a  rise  of  temperature,  and  in  later  times  especially, 
Solder,  Heiitenhain ,  Meirettin,  and  T/iirg  have  investigated  it,  and 
found,  amongst  other  results,  that  in  the  first  moment  of  stimula- 
tion the  muscle  itself  actually  becomes  a  little  colder  (negative 
Trarmtb- variation,  afterwards  contradicted  by  Heidenhaln),  and  then 
begins  to  grow  warmer,  but  that  the  degree  of  warmth  generated  is 
never  entirety  proportionate  to  the  mechanical  work   done;   and. 


1 

I 


a  the  vagina.    After  tlie  six 
i  to  be  a  little  over  99° 


'  Dr.  Squire's  temperatures  wore  taken  i 
I  mouth  of  pregDBDCj  be  &ni%  the  temperatur 

He  considers  the  vsginal  temperature  and  the  axillary  to  differ  by  only 
Jl"  Ot  i°  eiCKpt  during  labour.  He  found  the  temperature  to  gradually  rise  till 
■•tile  birth  of  the  child,  and  soon  after  to  stovlj  decline  during  the  14  hours 
^  k(1«t,  to  norraal.  or  even  l)clow  it.  The  most  coastaut  disturbance  uslicrs 
,  and  «oao[npaiiica  Ibe  (ormatiou  of  milic — it  attaiaa  a  OGrtaia  promincuen 
48  hours  after  delivery.  Aa  soon  as  milk  Bows  freely  there  is  a  considerable 
[all. 

tUe  objeeti  to  the  axilla  na  not  futuishing  trusttvorlliy  Jetuls  after  labour. 
It  is  probable  that  he  omitted  lo  eloie  Ihe  aiilU  previomls,  as  reeommendcd 
Wunderlich.      The  whole  p»p«r,  however,  ia  well  worthy  of  study. — 
BUS.] 
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further,  that  the  muscle  when  stimulated  develops  more  heat,  if  its 
contraction  be  hindered  (or  resisted)  than  when  this  is  not  done, 
and  that  with  equal  weights,  the  heat  developed  by  continuous  con- 
tractions decreases  as  the  muscle  gets  '^  tired  out,^'  and  this  more 
quickly  than  the  mechanical  results  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  and 
that  by  increasing  the  weight  the  heat  increases  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  then  decreases  again. 

According  to  the  theory  of  /.  -B.  Mayety  we  must  admit  that 
during  rest  the  chemical  affinities  (spannkrafte)  or  combining 
forces,  which  are  set  free  through  the  combination  of  oxidisable 
substances  with  oxygen,  are  perfectly  changed  into  heat,  whilst 
during  work  of  any  kind,  some  part  of  these  summed-up  forces 
are  translated  into  mechanical  results  by  means  of  them.  There- 
fore, during  rest,  the  heat  produced  should  be  greater,  to  which 
must  be  added  that  the  loss  of  heat  by  respiration,  and  transpira- 
tion, is  also  less  during  rest.  Indeed,  Mayer  quotes  from  Dauville, 
the  fact  that  the  latter  found  a  temperature  of  40*2°  C.  (io4"36°  F.) 
in  a  negro,  who  lay  lazily  basking  in  the  sun,  whilst  the  temperature 
of  the  same  man,  when  hard  at  work  in  the  sun,  was  only  3975°  C. 
(io2*88°  F.) .  Whilst,  however,  during  active  bodily  work,  a  part  of 
the  force  set  free  by  chemical  processes,  is  so  far  lost,  as  regards 
the  production  of  heat,  by  being  changed  into  mechanical  results, 
and  producing  motion ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  simultaneous 
diminution  of  the  amount  of  tissue-changes,  the  amount  of  oxygen 
is  increased  by  the  quickening  of  respiration,  and  by  the  more  rapid 
circulation  of  the  blood,  the  number  of  blood-discs  brought  within 
the  range  of  the  oxygen  in  a  given  time  is  increased,  as  well  as 
the  chemical  action,  on  which  the  warmth -production  depends,  more 
complete  and  more  rapid,  and  indeed  the  increased  production  is 
not  entirely  compensated  by  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  the  total 
force  into  mechanical  results ;  but  the  force  generated  or  liberated 
by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  through  the  coincident  increased 
chemical  action  is  doubtless  in  general  greater  than  that  consumed 
by  conversion  into  work  done  (Arbeit).  In  addition  to  the 
mechanical  results  there  is  therefore  an  overplus  of  warmth.  Him, 
whilst  at  rest,  produced  155  calorien  (or  heat-units)  per  hour,  and 
251  whilst  working  in  the  treadmill.  But  a  long  series  of  con- 
trivances carries  off  the  overplus  of  heat  in  a  healthy  man.  Tliis 
is  effected  by  more  rapid  breathing,  quicker  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  skin,  and  therefore  quicker  cooling  there,  and  by  sweat- 
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ing,  &c.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  opposing  conditions  of 
the  loss  of  force  (kraft-summe)  bj  mechanical  work,  and  by  quicker 
cooling,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  overplus  through  augmented 
chemical  action,  is  compensated  in  health,  so  that  the  final  difference 
of  temperature  during  rest  and  during  labour  is  extremely  trifling, 

John  Davy  made  numerous  direct  experiments  on  the  effects  of 
bodily  movements  upon  the  temperature.  He  found,  after  active 
exertion,  under  widely  differing  circumstances,  that  the  temperature 
under  the  tongue  was  between  987°  F.  and  99*4°  F.  (37°  and 
37*5®  C);  whilst  in  travelling  in  a  conveyance  (in  wagen)  the 
temperature  remained  between  97°  and  977°  F.  {^^jfi^  and 
36*5°  C).  In  tropical  climates,  after  active  exercise,  the  tempera- 
ture sometimes  rose  still  higher,  whilst  in  travelling  in  a  waggon 
the  minimum  reached  was  almost  the  same,  and,  on  the  other  liand, 
reached  a  maximum  on  one  occasion  of  997°  F.  (37*6°  C). 

Breichet  and  Becquerel  {loc.  cit,)  found  by  means  of  the  thermo- 
electric apparatus,  that  the  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  working 
muscle,  after  5  minutes'  work,  was  about -1°  C.  (i'8°  F.)  In 
Specfs  experiments  (1863  '  Archiv  des  Vereins  fur  Wissenschaftl. 
Heilkunde')  it  appeared  that  during  strenuous  continued  muscular 
action  the  temperature  of  the  body  rose  somewhat.  From  the  con- 
siderable increase  of  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid,  one  might 
expect  to  see  the  body  produce  considerably  more  heat. 

The  sudden  fall  of  temperature  with  cessation  from  exertion 
proves,  also,  how  instantaneously  the  equalisation  of  the  general 
temperature  occurs  (^Masz  die  Momente  zur  Ausgleichung  der 
Korpertemperatur  rasch  und  intensiv  wirkten.'^)  A  moment  ago, 
the  body  was,  so  to  speak,  taken  by  surprise,  but  how  soon  the 
cooling  processes  have  brought  back  its  normal  temperature,  or  even 
reduced  it  below  the  normal.  In  a  few  other  experiments,  in  which 
there  was  no  perspiration  during  the  exercise,  there  was  but  little 
elevation  of  temperature,  and  the  maximum  degree  of  heat  occurred 
in  those  trials  in  which  there  was  most  sweating. 

According  to  Kemig  ("Experim.  Beitrage,''  p.  41),  the  tempe- 
rature in  the  axilla,  when  quietly  lying  down,  was  less  by  a  few 
tenths  of  a  degree  (Centigrade)  than  it  had  been  before,  or  was  after 
in  the  erect  or  sitting  posture. 

Obemier  has  lately  ('Der  Hitzschlag.,'  p.  80,  published  in 
1867)  made  experiments  on  the  influence  of  bodily  exercise  upon 
temperature.    Marching  for  30  to  35  minutes  raised  the  tempe- 
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rature  about  half  a  degree  C.  (=  '9°  F.)  or  less,  whilst  the  pulse,  one 
case  excepted,  when  there  was  no  effect  produced,  was  much  more 
strikingly  afifected — arising  from  20  to  44  beats.  A  ^'  quick  march" 
of  i^  hour  raised  the  temperature  i°  to  voP  C.  (i*8°  to  2'i6°  P.), 
(the pulse  30  to  48  beats).  An  observation  made  at  the  same  time 
in  a  pedestrian,  in  which  after  a  very  fast  walk  of  i  hoar,  a  tempe- 
rature of  39*6° C,  (=  I03*28®  r.),  was  observed  ought  not  properly 
to  be  placed  with  the  effects  of  muscular  exertion  on  the  temperature 
of  the  healthy,  since  this  performer  exhibited  other  evident  signs  of 
imperfect  health.  According  to  Mayer's  theory,  when  muscular  con- 
traction brings  about  a  mechanical  result,  it  rather  diminishes  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  by  tissue  changes  (erhalt  eine  Abzugs-quelle) .  Beclard 
has  confirmed  this  ingenious  proposition  by  actual  observations. 
He  found  (''  de  la  contraction  musculaire  dans  ses  rapports  avec  la 
temperature normale,''  in  'Arch.  G^n.'  1861,  xvii,  p.  21 — 40, 157 — 
180,  and  257 — 279)  that  the  amount  of  heat  generated  by  muscular 
contraction  is  greater  when  the  muscle  contracts  statically;  that  is, 
independently  of  mechanical  work,  than  if  the  contraction  produced 
a  mechanical  result  (travail  m^canique  utile) ;  and  further,  that  the 
amount  of  heat  which  escapes  (verschwindet)  from  a  muscle  in  a 
mechanical  effort,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  mechanical  effect  (or 
work  done) ;  and  he  arrives  at  this  further  conclusion,  that  the 
products  of  muscular  contraction,  i,  e,,  the  heat,  and  the  mechanical 
results,  are  conjointly  the  expression  or  equivalent  of  the  chemical 
action  which  goes  on  in  the  muscle. 

Liebermeister  denies  that  voluntary  changes  in  the  depth  and 
frequency  of  the  respirations  have  any  influence  on  the  temperature 
(' Eeichert's  Archiv.,'  1862,  p.  661).^ 

§  16. — The  influence  of  mental  exertion  on  the  temperature  is 
even  less  than  that  of  bodily  exercise.  According  to  Dr,  John  Davei/, 
the  temperature  during  mental  exertion  in  northern  climates  reached 
a  height  of  only  98°  to  987°  F.  (=  36-6°  and  37°  C.) ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  under  similar  circumstances  in  tropical  climates,  the 
temperature  reached  a  much  greater  elevation,  as  much  as  98*1°  to 
104°  F.(=  367°  to  38^0. 

According  to  Lombard  ("Experiments  on  the  Relation  of  Heat  to 
Mental  Work"  [s],  Anal,  in  'Archiv.  de  la  Physiologic,^  I,  670), 

^  That  the  temperature  is  momentarily  affected  in  this  way,  is,  however, 
readily  shown  by  a  delicate  thermometer. — [Tbans.] 


^ 
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'during  a  state  of  mental  repose  (Ruhe),  the  fluctuations  of  tem- 

Riperatiire  were  frequent,  ulthough  inconsiderable  (■oi°Cr='iS  or 

■■j^T.  nearlj).     Everything  which  excites   the  attention  causea   a 

iglit  rise.     Very  active  mental  exertion  causes  the  temiieraturo  to 

Tse  from  a  quarter  to  hulf  a  degree  Centigrade   [^=-,j'j°  —  -,'\° 

Fahr.) 

S/tfp,  in  itself,  so  far  as  is  known,  has  no  influence  on  the  tem- 
f  perature  of  healthy  people ;  in  other  words,  production  and  loss  of 
vheat  preserve  their  mutual  relations  even  in  sleep, 

$  17.  Thermal  influences,  and  the  efl'ecta  of  air,  lealer,  and 
•oUture.  The  iniluence  of  external  cold  and  icai  on  the  tempera- 
of  the  healthy  body,  simple  as  it  may  appear,  really  offers  for 
the  most  part  a  complicated  problem  for  our  investigation,  and  wc 
must  separate  the  accompanying  influences  from  one  another,  before 
wc  can  rightly  estimate  the  results  of  experiments.  I'or,  generally, 
it  is  not  simply  heat  and  cold  which  affect  the  organism,  but  they 
are  connected  with  a  medium,  ■  the  simultaneous  worliing  of 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  With  regard  to  hot  and  cold  baths, 
the  inflaence  of  the  water  in  cold  or  warm  atmospheres,  their  dry- 
ness, or  the  degree  of  their  moisture,  their  movement,  and  tlicir 
(barometric)  pressure ;  in  cold  and  warm  drinks,  the  water  and  the 
other  constituents  of  the  solution  must  be  taken  into  accouot,  and  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  accurately  determine  how  much  is  due  to  the 
thermal  influences,  and  how  much  to  collateral  circumstances. 

But,  setting  all  tliese  aside,  there  is  much  to  be  considered  as 
regards  the  effects  of  cold  and  warm  applications  only.  Their  results 
are,  indeed,  far  from  simple ;  they  are  manifold  and  complicated. 
The  phenomena  of  thermal  influences  are  not  only  complex,  but 
appear  in  succession. 

ITie  first  pAyskal  effect,  the  direct  and  immediate  operation  of 
cold,  is  to  abstract  lieat  and  to  cool,  wJiilst  the  effect  of  higher 
degrees  of  heat  is  to  hinder  cooling,  or  indeed  to  impart  heat. 
Accordingly  the  temperature  of  the  body  may  be  lowered  by  cold, 
and  raised  by  heat. 

Bat  in  close  conjunction  with  the  immediate  physical  effect,  is  a 
aimultaneously  operating  gihysiological  one,  which  produces  conse- 
quences more  or  less  opjiosite  to  the  former. 

The  impression  made  by  cold  brings  about  n  coustriction  of  the 
miiiate   vessels  of  the  skin,  through  which  they  become  partially 
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emptied  of  their  blood ;  in  tliia  way  the  cooling  of  the  blood,  which 
now  circulates  less  through  the  superficial  parts  of  the  body,  is 
hindered,  and  in  this  way  the  direct  cooling  operation  of  the  out- 
ward cold  on  the  general  temperature  of  the  body  is  considerably 
diminished.  The  operation  of  external  warmth^  on  the  other  hand, 
is  followed  by  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  (of  the  skin)  by  which, 
as  long  as  the  external  heat  is  less  than  that  of  the  blood,  the 
cooling  of  the  blood,  and  thus  of  the  whole  body  is  promoted.  More- 
over, by  the  influence  of  warmth,  the  secretions 'of  the  skin,  and  the 
evaporation  of  water  is  promoted — another  powerful  method  of 
cooling. 

And  indeed  any  remaining  overplus  of  cooling  by  the  operation 
of  [external]  cold  is  soon  compensated,  so  long  as  the  organism 
retains  its  normal  condition  or  anything  approaching  to  it,  by  an 
increased  production  of  heat,  whilst  in  reduced  or  diminished  cooling 
the  production  of  heat  is  lessened. 

Every  diminution  or  elevation  of  temperature  which  momentarily 
occurs  through  thermal  appUcations,  is  therefore  only  transient,  and 
and  is  speedily  neutralized  by  the  altered  warmth-production.  It 
does  not  follow  that  there  is  an  immediate  restoration  of  the  atattia 
quo  ante,  more  often  the  increased  production  of  heat,  which  follows 
an  artificial  cooling,  is  greater  than  necessary  [for  mere  compensa- 
tion] ,  and  therefore  the  depression  of  temperature  is  followed  by 
increased  heat.  And  when  artificial  means  have  been  made  use  of 
to  limit  the  loss  of  warmth,  the  production  of  heat  generally  becomes 
less  in  amount  than  is  necessary  to  restore  an  equilibrium  of  tem- 
perature, and  so  it  may  easily  happen  that  a  fall  succeeds  the 
elevated  temperature  induced  by  the  influence  of  higher  degrees  of 
external  heat.  Thus,  for  example,  a  high  temperature  (of  the  body) 
commonly  follows  a  cold  bath,  and  after  a  warm  bath  on  the  other 
hand  increased  coolness  is  noticed,  and  in  tropical  countries,  and 
very  hot  seasons,  no  means  of  cooling  is  so  lasting  as  a  bath,  or  a 
douche  fUebergiessung)  of  very  warm  water.  This  secondary  efl'ect 
(lit.  back- stroke- working)  is  indeed  partly  compensated  by  the  fact 
that  the  cutaneous  blood-vessels  are  dilated  by  the  reaction  after 
the  cold,  and  thus  favour  the  giving  off  of  the  overplus  of  heat 
which  exists;  but  comparatively  insignificant  circumstances  may 
assist  either  the  one  effect  or  its  opposite,  and  thus  sufiice  to  induce 
disturbed  action.  The  effect  may  be  more  or  less  jpermanenty  although 
very  healthy  individuals^  gifted  with  the  power  of  resistance,  may 
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bot  sho'n  ii,  because  their  temperature  still  remains  normal,  whilst 
under  opposite  circumstances  the  efFect  would  be  evident  in  further 
deviation  from  normal  temperature.  Still  further  dillerences  arise 
from  the  fact  that  the  tnlluence  of  thermal  operations  differs  much 
according  to  the  place  of  application  {parts  to  which  hot  or  cold 
water,  ice,  or  poultices,  &c.,  are  npjilied),  but  extends  from  that  to 
.bJBcent  and  neighbouring  parU,  and  then  to  the  lehoU  organhm, 
id  the  parts  remotest  from  the  place  of  appHcution ;  and  as 
immonly  these  operatioiis  on  the  different  parts  are  not  exactly 
^lar,  the  combinations  will  be  very  numerous  [i.e.  the  factors 
combining  to  produce  the  sum  total  will  be  many,  and  thus  the 
operation  of  thermal  application  is  complex]. 

Lastly,  we  must  notice  that  indiviiiual  constitution  (Dispositiouen 

Tndividuums)  of  the  subjects  of  tliermal  experimeufs  must  not 

left  out  of  consideration,  or  indeed  in  estimating  the  effects  of 

Ihcr  external  influences.     It  is  true  that  there  is  more  diversity  of 

constitution  apparent  amongst  sick  people,  but  still  the  iuflupuce  of 

constttuttou  (Diathesis)  makes  itself  evident  even  in  health,  and  as  this 

occurs  in  regard  to  the  direct  or  primary   operation   of  thermal 

.uences  (baths,  &c.),  it  does  so  still  more  as  regards  their  secondary 

ition. 

If  ntoiH  air,  or  a  solution  is  the  vehicle  {der  Triiger)   of  the 

thermal  influences,  the  circumstances  are  still  more   comphcated. 

Solutions  of  low  temperature,  or  moist  air,  in  contact  with  the  surface 

of  tlie  body,  abstract  warmth  from  it  far  more  than  dry,  cold  air 

does,  and  their  cooling  effects  are  far  more  evident  than  those  of 

the  latter — and  the  secondary   (opposite)   effects  may  be  still  more 

considerable.     Further,  very  mudi  depends  on  the  duraiion  of  the 

[thermal]  influence  on  application  on  its  remaining  the  same,  or 

changing,  and  on  the  cooling  medium  being  in  a  slate  of  repose, 

or  motion.     In  this  way  the  results  as  affecting  the  temperature  of 

le  body  may  be  much  modified  in  various  ways. 

All  these  things  go  to  prove  that  the  effects  of  thermal  influences 

by  DO  means  so  simple  as  they  might  at  first  sight  ap|>ear, 

lis  consideration    affords  a  key  to  Ihe  numerous   contradictions 

ict  with  in  the  results  of  different  observers,  and  also  scn'cs  to 

idicate  that  one  should  besilute,  before  formulutiug  as  laws,  the 

'ulls  uf  even  careful  observations  on  man,  or  on  animals,  chosen 

ir  experiment. 

A  few  of  the   more  important  observationa  on  the  effects  of 
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heat  and  cold  are  adduced  here  more  as  examples  of  what  has  been 
done  than  as  exhausting  the  subject. 

As  regards  the  outward  application  of  cold  water,  for  instance, 
Fleury  found  the  temperature  in  a  cold  bath  sink  to  34°,  or  even 
29°  Centigrade  (=  93*2®  or  84*2  Fahr.)  Speck  (in  the  Archiv  fiir 
gemeinschaftliche  Arheiten,  i860,  p.  422)  found  at  the  beginning  of 
the  application  of  a  cold  shower  bath  a  shght  rise  of  temperature, 
but  after  to  minutes*  continuance  of  the  bath  (at  22°C.=  71*6°  F.) 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  temperature  of  the  mouth  of  about 
i'23°  C.  (=  2*2°  F.)  LiebermeUter  has  made  the  most  painstaking 
investigations  and  observations  on  the  influence  of  baths.  He 
found  that  as  regards  the  influence  of  cold  water  on  the  surface  of 
the  body  of  a  healthy  man,  the  other  conditions  of  whose  life  were 
normal,  that  during  a  moderate  length  of  exposure  to  this  influence, 
the  temperature  in  the  well-closed  axilla  never  sank  at  all.  This 
resulted  from  the  increased  warmth-production.  In  a  bath  of 
20° — 23°  C  ( =  68° — 73°  F.)  the  production  of  heat  was  three  or 
four  times  more  than  usual;  in  a  bath  of  30°  C.  (86°  F.)  double  the 
ordinary  mean  product.  In  a  bath  at  blood-heat  the  warmth-pro- 
duction is  very  slightly  more  than  usual.  Kemig  has  made  very 
extended  experiments  on  the  production  of  warmth  in  baths  of  257° 
to  36°  C.  (78*26°  to  96*8°  F.)  and  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  more  heat  is  lost  (the  colder  the  bath)  the  greater  is  the  amount 
of  heat  generated  [in  the  body],  and  vice  versa  (Experimentalle 
Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  WiirmereguUrung  beim  Menschen,  1864, 
p.  169).  Schuster,  of  Aix-la-chapelle  (in  the '  Deutsche  Klinik,'  1846, 
No.  22)  found  in  some  trials  with  baths  at  37*6  to  41°  (=  997  to 
105*8°  F.)  made  on  himself  and  an  assistant,  that  during  the  baths 
the  rectum  temperature  rose  considerably.  He  published  further 
observations  in  Virchow^s  'Archiv,*  1868,  xliii,  60. 

On  the  other  hand  the  cooling  influence  of  baths  on  completely 
exposed  parts  of  the  body  (nose,  forehead,  hands,  and  feet)  is  much 
more  considerable,  and  may  amount  to  6°  or  7°  C.  (=  io*8  to  12*6° 
Fahr.),  and,  indeed,  Tholozan  and  Brown- Scquard  ('Journal  de 
Physiologic,*  J.,  p.  497)  found  that  one  hand  immersed  in  water  of 
a  low  temperature  lost  in  a  few  (3 — 17  minutes)  from  10 — 18°  of 
heat  (C.  =  18° — 34°  Fahr.),  and  that  it  required  far  longer  time  to 
regain  the  lost  heat  (for  3  minutes'  immersion  38  minutes,  for 
10  minutes*  immersion  in  ice-cold  water  more  than  an  hour);  and 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  influence  of  this  lowering  of  [local] 
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lemperature  is  quite  unnoticeable  as  regards  the  general  temperature, 
ind,  indeed,  sometimea  seemed  to  raise  that ;  but  tliat  the  hand 
which  remained  free  in  the  air  getieraliy  became  cooler,  in  propor- 
■  tion  as  the  impression  of  the  culd  un  the  hand  immersed  became 
painful.  Biirensprung  has  shown  that  running  wafer  abstracts  more 
heat  from  the  body  than  water  at  rest,  and  that  wet  clothes,  fluttered 
by  the  wind,  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  cooling.  Iloppe 
CVirchoVa  'Archiv,'  xi,  462)  observed  that  raoisture  diminishes 
warmth  production,  by  hindering  evaporation,  and  that  on  the  other 

I  hand,  a  loss  of  heat  excites  fresh  production.  He  found  further, 
that  in  a  dog  who  was  set  in  a  strong  cnrrent  of  air  of  60° — 70°  C. 
(J40° — i^S^r.)  the  temperature  in  the  rectum  rose  after  35  minutes 
Ibout  1°  C.  (i-H'F.),  after  41  minutes  about  2-i°  C.  (^f  F.). 
After  retiring  into  common  air,  tlie  temperature  had  fallen  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  its  origiual  lieight,  after  a  few  minutes  it  was 
even  below  normal.  The  same  fall  below  the  normal  was  shown 
aTlei  a  warm  but!) ;  and,  indeed,  the  temperature  fell  more  quickly, 
and  to  a  lower  level,  in  proportion  to  the  height  it  had  previously 
obtained.  Finally,  he  remarked  that  persistent  considerable  losses 
of  heat  keep  the  blood  temperaturB  at  its  maximum,  but  continued 
losses  of  heat  of  less  amount  allow  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  fail  below 
normal. 

Lehmann,  Siicter,  and  Kirefeffhave  studied  the  effects  of  local 

(Bits)  baths.     The  latter  (see  Virchow's '  Archiv,'  xxii,  496}  found  a 

slight  elevation  of  llie  general  temperature  in  a  warm  Sitz-bath ;  after 

kthc  bath  was  over  the  temperature  returned  directly  to  its  usual 

I  beight.     In  a  cold  Sitz  bath  the  general  temperature  fell  about  3" 

1.  [^'6°  Fahr.},  hut  when  the  bath  was  over,  it  began  to  rise,  over- 

Ktoppcd  the  normal,  and  reached,  after  two  or  three  hours,  its  highest 

Ipuint,  which  was  1°  C.  (i'8°  F,}  higher  than  the  normal,  and  ^°  C. 

m(=*y°  Fahr.)  higher  than  the  maximum  temperature  previously 

1  by  the  subjects  of  experiment  on  days  when  they  did  not 

Hkthe. 

ffofftpiei  lias  sliown  that  ice-bags  applied  to  the  body  lower  the 

ItemiKrature  of  the  abdominal  contents,  and  of  the  rectum  {'Leipzig 

(Dissertation,'  1S57).   The  temperature  of  the  rectum,  after  an  hour's 

(Bpplication  of  ice,  fell  from  ^J'l^  C.  (99'05  Fahr.)  to  36-5°  C". 

1  {977*  Fahr.),  the  temperature  of  ibe  abdominal  cavity  from  37°  C. 

[(y8-6''  Fahr.)  1035-25  C.  (95-45''  Fahr.). 

According  to  Bk»iit.J^esii^fM!i'&»  A9^  inncm  Klinik,'  1865, 
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P«  ^59)3  ice-bags  applied  to  the  belly  caused  a  rapid  fall  of  the 
mercury  in  a  thermometer  introduced  beneath  the  abdominal  wall^ 
but  no  alteration  of  the  temperature  in  the  rectum. 

The  efiEect  of  drinking  cold  water  on  the  temperature  has  been 
investigated  by  Lichtenfels  and  Frohlich,  who  observed  a  slight 
diminution  of  temperature,  with  a  ''  Seidel*'  (=12*4  oz.  nearly) 
at  18®  C.  [=64*4°  Fahr.]  after  six  minutes,  about  tV°  C.  [=i° 
Fahr.  nearly]  ;  with  the  same  quantity  at  16*3°  C,  [=61  •3®  Fahr.], 
about  tV®  C.  [=-nr^  Fahr.  nearly]  in  the  same  time.  Some  others 
also  have  made  similar  experiments,  and  particularly  Wintemitz 
('Oesterr  Zeitschrift  fiir  prakt.  Heilkunde,'  1865,  ?•  130).  In  one 
experiment,  after  the  enjoyment  of  6  '*Seidel  "  (=34  pts.  nearly) 
of  water  at  40"48®  Fahr.  (4*6®  C.)  at  intervals  of  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  in  the  course  of  seventy  minutes  the  temperature  was 
lowered  about  2*5®  Fahr.  (i'4®  C.)j  but  pathological  symptoms 
followed  (tendency  to  vomit,  eructations,  &c.).  In  another  trial  (p. 
168)  after  four  "Seidel''  (=ai  pts.  nearly)  of  67°  C.  (44°  Fahr.) 
had  been  drunk  in  divided  portions,  at  intervals  of  fifteen  and  twenty 
minutes,  within  one  and  a  quarter  hours,  the  temperature  sank  about 
1*44°  Fahr.  ('8  C),  eructations  being  again  produced. 

In  the  summer  the  temperature  of  the  human  body  is  a  trifle 
(about  tV  ^0  -ro°  C.=^  to  ^f  Fahr.  nearly)  higher  than  in  winter. 
In  very  hot  summers  this  elevation  may  be  still  more  considerable. 

John  Davy  found  in  the  transit  from  a  hot  climate  to  a  temperate 
one,  with  a  mean  difference  of  ii*ii°  C.  (=20°  Fahr.)  a  decrease  of 
temperature  of  -88°  C.  (=1*58°  Fahr.).  Brown-Sequard  ('Journal 
de  Physiologic,'  ii,  551)  found,  in  a  journey  from  France  to  the  Isle 
of  France,  that  eight  healthy  people,  between  seventeen  and  fifty-five 
years,  whose  temperature  was  taken  under  the  tongue,  whilst  travell- 
ing in  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  8^  C.  (46*4°  Fahr.),  a  mean 
body  temperature  of  ^6'6%^^  C.  (97*9°  Fahr.).  Eight  days  later, 
with  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  25^  C.  (77°  Fahr.),  the  body  tem- 
perature was  37*428°  (99*4°  Fahr.),  and  still  further  nine  days  later, 
under  the  equator,  with  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  29*5°  C. 
(=85-1°  Fahr.)  a  mean  temperature  of  37*9°  C.  (=100*22°  Fahr.) 
was  shown,  and  six  weeks  later,  in  37*4°  S.  latitude,  with  the  ex- 
ternal air  at  16°  C.  (=60*8°  Fahr.),  the  mean  temperature  had  sunk 
to  37*23°  C.  (=99-04°  Fahr.).  Eydoux  and  Souleyet  observed  rather 
smaller  differences  ('  Comptes  rendus  de  TAcad.  des  Sciences,'  1838, 
vi,  456). 
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John  Davy  ("  On  the  Effect  of  Air  of  Different  Temperatures  on 
Animal  Heat,"  in  'Philosoph,  Transact/  1845,  P*  ^^)  ^^  made  some 
observations  on  temperature  during  long  continuance  (aufenthalt) 
in  over-heated  rooms,  and  believes  that  a  considerable  elevation  is 
caused  by  this  circumstance.  His  data  are,  however,  scarcely 
sufiGiciently  numerous  or  accurate  to  enable  us  to  formulate  a  general 
law. 

The  same  observer  made  observations  on  temperature  in  Constan- 
tinople at  a  time  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  ranged  between 
31®  and  94°  Fahr.  ( — 0*9  C.  and  34*5°  C),  and  observed  differences 
of  temperature  under  the  tongue,  varying  from  97°  to  99°  Pahr. 
(=3^ — 37*^  C.).  In  his  treatise  ("On  the  Temperature  of  Man  within 
the  Tropics,'*  'Philosophical  Transactions,'  1850),  he  arrives  at  this, 
amongst  other  conclusions,  that  the  average  temperature  in  tropical 
climates  is  one  degree  Pahrenheit  (='9  C.)  higher  than  in  temperate 
regions,  and  that  the  daily  fluctuations  are  not  identical.  Por 
further  remarks  on  the  effect  of  external  temperature,  see  also  the 
next  chapter  on  the  causes  of  altered  temperature  in  disease.^ 

§  18.  Variations  in  Atmospheric  Pressure  appear  to  have  no 
important  effect  upon  human  temperature ;  which  does  not  vary  with 
the  changes  of  the  barometer.  Yet  Vivenot  (Jahrbuch  der  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Aerzte  zu  Wien,  xi,  113 — 146)  found  by  experiments  in 
a  chamber  where  the  air  was  compressed,  that  the  temperature  rises 
about  '4°  C.  (=  i°  Pahr.  nearly)  during  the  rising  of  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  whilst  during  the  maximum  of  pressure  in  the 
chamber  it  falls  again,  and  may  finally  fall  to  a  lower  degree  than  at 
the  commencement  of  the  experiment. 

§  19.  The  kind  and  amount  of  Nutritious  Material  introduced 
into  the  body,  although  indeed  this  is  the  chief  means  of  warmth 
production,  have  very  slight  effect  upon  the  temperature,  so  long  as 
the  body  remains  healthy.  Beyond  a  doubt  the  very  different  kinds, 
bulk,  and  amount  of  ingesta  [taken  by  different   persons]   must 

*  Dr.  Ogle  (in  St.  George's  '  Hospital  Reports/  vol.  i),  points  out  that  the 
value  of  Dr.  John  Davy's  numerous  and  laboriously  collected  observations, 
scattered  through  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  from  1845 — 50,  is  seriously 
impaired  by  numerous  and  serious  arithmetical  errors — partly  typographical, 
and  partly  perhaps  errors  of  calculation.  Por  instance,  the  means  and  ave* 
rages  given  do  not  correspond  with  the  data  assigned  as  their  sources.    As^ 
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very  greatly  affect  and,  indeed,  determine  the  amount  of  heat  pro- 
duced, but  manifestly  this  is  compensated  by  a  corresponding  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  heat  got  rid  of,  and  the  balance  of  production 
and  loss  is  either  not  at  all  or  but  slightly  disturbed.  In  healthy 
people  taking  a  meal  has  only  a  moderate  effect  on  the  temperature. 
According  to  Biirensprung,  after  dinner,  between  %  and  6  p.m.,  the 
temperature  rises,  on  an  average  about  -^  C.  (=  i°  Fahr.  nearly). 
But  even  when  no  dinner  is  taken,  there  is  a  rise  about  this  time. 
Supper  (or  an  evening  meal  taken  at  8  p.m.)  is  more  likely  to  hinder 
the  customaty  fall  of  temperature  at  this  time  in  the  evening. 

Ogle  remarked  that  the  normal  rUe  (in  the  daily  fluctuation)  was 
most  evident  after  a  good  breakfast,  less  after  lunch,  and  that  the 
evening  dinner  (or  principal  meal  of  the  day)  only  caused  a  delay 
in  the  fall  which  otherwise  took  place  at  this  time  of  day. 

The  daily  fluctuations  are  only  slightly  affected  when  the  customary 

however,  those  published  in  1863  (founded  on  the  others)  are  often  quoted,  I 
subjoin  them. 


Observalions  on  himself  in  England  August  1844,  io  April,  1845. 

Time  of  day. 

Temperature 
under  tongue. 

Pulse. 

Respiration. 

Temperature  of 
Koom. 

Remarks. 

7—8  a.m. 

3    4  P-m. 
1 3  at  night. 

9874° 
9852° 
9792° 

57*6 
547 

15-6 
154 

50-9° 

547° 
62-° 

►  Dinner  at  5  p.m. 
J 

Observations  in  Barbadoei 

r,  Julf/,  1 

845,  to  Novernber,  1848. 

Time  of  day. 

Temperature 
under  tonj^ue. 

Pulse. 

Respiration. 

Temperature  of 
Ruom. 

Remarks. 

6 — 7  a.m. 
12 — 2  p.m. 

9 — 11  p.m. 

98-07° 
9809° 

[?98-775] 

544 
56- 

60-3 

144 
15-4 

15- 

767° 
83-6° 

79° 

Breakfast,  9  a.m. 

Dinner  with  wine 
at  5  p.m. 

Tea,  7  p.m. 

Evening  temperature  lower  than  morning  in  England  by  0*82'"  P. 

„  „  higher         „  in  Barbadoes  by  0*93''  (?  0705°). 
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mealfl  are  postponed.  If  a  meal  produces  a  different  effect  it  may 
he  talten  for  granted  that  the  individual  in  question  is  either  not 
quite  healthj  or  under  entirely  normal  conditions;  or  that  the  meiU 
itself  has  a  detrimental  effect  upon  health. 

Jurgemen  found,  that  a  hearty  meal  taken  after  prolonged  fasting 

ifl  likely  to  cause  a  considerable  elevation  of  temperature  (rather 

,  more  tlian  -i°  C.  =  i"  Falir.  nearly)  'Deutsches  Archiv  fiir  klin. 

I  Med.,'  iii,  177.     Deprivation  of  food  has  no  considerable  effect  on 

I  the  temperature,  until  the  general  health  begins  to  suffer.   According 

I  to  Liohtenfels  and  Friihlich,  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  day  of  fasting 

T  the  temperature  fell   pretty   continuously   with  strong   subjective 

feelings  of  chilhness,  about  -^ — -{-°  C.  f^'9°  to  i'44°  F,),  and 

then  rose  again  spontaneously,  with  cessation  of  the  chilly  feelings 

till   about   the   30th   day  of  fasting,  about  ^  C.   {^ -h°  l'-)- 

I  The  further  effects  of  inanition  through  deprivation  of  food,  first 

[  elucidated    by    Choi»ai    fall    appropriately   into   the    pathological 

I  department. 

§  20.  Effects  of  ardent  spirits  and  other  hixunm  (Genussmittel) 
on  the  temperature. — In  experimental  trials  with  various  kinds  of 
these  we  must  not  forget  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  higher  or 
lower  temperature  of  the  medium  or  vehicle. 

According  to  Lichtenfels  and  Friililich,  the  use  (gcnuss)  of  beer, 
containing  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  alcohol  in  quantities  of  n  half 
"  maaa  "  to  a  "  mans "  [a  "  maas  "  is  the  German  equivalent  for 

I  our  English  "  jiot/'  and  its  size  varies  with  the  part  of  Germany 

[  where  it  is  found — it  averages  a  little  over  a  quart — but  may  some- 
limes  be  found  to  contain  about  half  a  gallon  English.   The  measure  in 

[  the  text  probably  means  about  50  oz.  (2-I  pints)]  lowered  the  tempera- 
ture about  V  a  degree  Centigrade  (=  "9°  Fahr.)  in  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  time,  and  it  remained  thus  low  for  1 1  hour. 

'  In  the  same  way  wine  and  brandy  have  a  lowering  effect  upon  tlio 
temperature.  Very  numerous  observers,  the  latest  of  whom  is 
Ojry  Sonvier  (rfliigct's  'Archiv,'  1869,  p.  370},  have  confirmed  this 

I  fact  and  confuted  the  contrary  opinion.^ 

*  To  tlie  bvKt  of  oij  bclicF,  Dcmarqnsj  and  Dumjril  were  Ihe  first  to  olctrly 
I  point  onl  tlio  lowering  elTecta  of  kIcoIioI  on  tlie  temperature,  bIiIiourIi  OrGla, 
I  Ogiton,  Percy,  anil  others,  lind  noticed  in  general  terms  tbc  coldness  produced 
I  by  poisooous  dofets.  Tbo  translator  bnd  also  ('  Mod.  Mirror,'  Feb.  1^66) 
I  funnul&led  Ibc  rcaultt  of  nomcrouB  experiments  in  Ibe  words,  "  Tlie  secondorj 
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Bonvicr  has  found  that  small  doses  of  alcohol  invariably  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  body  (whilst  increasing  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse),  but  the  effect  does  not  last  long;  larger  doses  lower  the 
temperature  almost  immediately  several  degrees  (the  pulse  at 
the  same  time  becoming  fuller  and  more  frequent).  See  also  his 
latest  work, '  tTber  die  Wirkung  des  Alkohols  auf  die  Temperatur/ 
1869,  and  also  6odfrin/De  Talcool,  son  action  physiologique,  ses 
applications  th^rapeutiques/  1869.  The  cause  of  this  effect  of 
alcohol  is  not  certainly  known.  It  appears  partly  to  depend  on  a 
retardation  of  the  tissue  changes,  partly  on  an  increased  loss  of 
warmth  from  the  superficies  of  the  body ;  but  here  the  physiological 
and  pathological  (toxic)  effects  can  scarcely  be  separated.  Refer, 
therefore,  to  the  next  chapter. 

Warm  alcoholic  drinks,  on  the  other  hand,  may  raise  the  tempera- 
ture; punch  about  50°  C.  (=  122°  F.)  raises  the  temperature  about 
•I  to  '3  of  a  degree  C.  (=  i  to  -^°  F.)  for  ^  to  i  hour. 

Carbonic  acid  (sherbet  powders,  &c.)  causes  a  lowering  of  tem- 
perature equal  to  about  -rV  or  o^®  or  two  more  tenths  of  a  degree 
(t°  to  i^  F.)  which  is  compensated  in  about  half  an  hour.  Strong 
coffee  causes  an  elevation  of  temperature,  which  in  about  an  hour 
reaches  its  maximum  (2 — 4  tenths  of  a  degree  C.=  ^°  —  ^°  Fahr.) 
2c'a  (drunk  at  blood-heat)  acts  in  the  same  way,  but  less  powerfully, 
and  for  a  shorter  time  [compare  Sydney  Einger,  Anstie,  &c.]. 

§  21.  The  effects  of  losses  of  Hood  on  the  temperature  of  the 
healthy  are  not  very  considerable.  But  after  a  moderate  venesection, 
the  temperature  rises  a  few  tenths,  and  gradually  returns  to  the 
normal  after  a  day  or  two,  and  may  even  at  a  later  period,  sink 
below  the  normal  (Biirensprung).  After  very  copious  bleedings 
(in  animals)  the  temperature  sometimes  sank  a  great  deal  {MarsJiall 
Hall) .  According  to  Frese  (Virchow^s  '  Archiv,^  xl,  p.  303)  imme- 
diately after  a  moderate  bloodletting,  a  fall  of  temperature  of  about 
1°  C.  (£'8°F.)   ensued;    but  a  few  hours  after   the  temperature 

effect  of  alcohol  appears  to  be  invariably  a  great  fall  iu  temperature." 
TscheschicliiQ  (Rcicliert*3  'Archiv./  1866,  pp.  151 — 179)  published  a  con- 
firmation as  regards  animals  poisoned  with  alcohol.  In  this  country  Drs. 
Anstie,  B.  Ward  Richardson,  AValtcr  Kickards,  Sydney  Ringer,  and  others 
liavc  further  confirmed  the  statements  in  the  text.  Dr.  Ogle  also  {loc.  cU.) 
says,  that  alcohol  at  first  lowers  the  temperature,  and  then  raises  it  (perhaps 
higher  than  before). 
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began  to  rise  and  generally  exceeded  the  temperature  before  the 
bleeding. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  these  facts  by  experi- 
ments on  healthy  men;  indeed,  it  is  now  impossible  [except  in 
Italy  ?— Trans.] 

§  22.  As  stated  in  the  introduction,  all  fluctuations  in  the  height 
of  the  temperature  in  health,  are  very  trifling  (fast  durchans 
minimal).  Whether  they  arise  spontaneously,  or  are  induced  by 
internal  influences,  these  deviations  from  the  mean  (average)  tem- 
perature are  only  transient.  As  soon  as  ever  the  temperature  takes  an 
upward  or  downward  direction,  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  opposite 
direction  soon  manifests  itself.  Whenever  the  production  of  warmth 
is  increased  in  a  healthy  body,  not  only  is  the  loss  of  warmth  greater 
but  there  remains  for  some  time  after,  a  tendency  to  diminished 
generation  of  heat.  When  the  production  is  very  small  the  losses 
also  are  limited ;  when  these  are  slight  production  is  lessened ; 
when  these  losses  are  excessive  they  are  compensated  by  an 
increased  warmth  production. 

Herein  is  the  mystery  of  the  organism,  that  so  long  as  it  is 
healthy,  everything  goes  on  in  it  with  wonderful  regularity  (Ordnung) 
and  all  accidental  disturbances  are  immediately  and  spontaneously 
compensated. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 
THE  CAUSES  OP  ALTERED  TEMPERATURE  IN  DISEASE. 

§  I.  Thermometric  observations  show  us  how  narrow  are  the 
limits  between  health  and  disease,  and  how  imperceptibly  one  passes 
into  the  other  (wie  sie  untremibar  in  einander  iibergehen). 

From  temperatures  which  fall  within  the  limits  of  healthy  to 
those  which  are  decidedly  morbid^  the  transition  from  the  verj 
first  step  is  entirely  undistinguishable ;  neither  in  theory  nor  in 
any  given  case  can  we  discriminate  a  point  where  health  ends  and 
sickness  begins.  A  sort  of  neutral  territory,  of  no  great  width, 
intervenes  impartially  between  the  normal  track,  and  that  over  the 
morbid  nature  of  which  no  doubt  can  be  entertained. 

Just  so  it  is  with  the  causes  which  determine  alterations  of 
temperature.  There  are  some  influences  which  are  nearly  certain 
to  produce  morbid  changes  of  temperature  in  those  exposed  to 
them. 

But  in  a  great  number  of  other  cases  the  effect  produced  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  constitution  (disposition)  of  the  subject 
exposed  to  the  influence,  and  very  often  upon  quite  accidental 
circumstances.  These  influences,  which  in  one  healthy  man  either 
produce  no  effect  upon  temperature,  or  such  effects  only  as  fall 
within  the  range  of  health,  may,  in  another  licalthy  person,  with 
less  powers  of  resistance,  or  in  a  sickly  person,  whose  temperature 
was  not  previously  affected,  cause  more  or  less  considerable,  and 
more  or  less  decidedly  morbid  alterations  of  temperature. 

Various  circumstances  which  influence  temperature  must  be  con- 
sidered not  only  as  converting  normal  temperatures  into  abnormal 
and  diseased  ones,  but  also  as  modifying  temperatures  which  were 
previously  abnormal.  The  self- same  influences  and  circumstances 
which  affect  the  normal  balance  of  temperature,  and  thus  prove 
causes  of  pathological  temperature-changes,   are  able  when    the 


^^"    balance 
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balance  has  once  been  diBtorbed,  to  induce  further  deviations  from 
the  standard.  The  causes  of  these  cannot  be  severed  one  from 
the  other,  they  may  indeed  be  identical.  But  their  effects  on  him 
whom  they  make  ill,  in  the  Srst  instance,  and  on  him  who  is 
previously  ill,  and  constantly  has  an  abnormal  temperature,  are  by 
no  means  always  alike ;  and  the  effect  produced  upon  the  sick  la 
throughout  to  be  distinguished,  not  only  as  regards  the  kind  of  in- 
fluence brought  to  bear  on  him,  but  also  from  the  effect  produced  by  it 
on  the  healthy.  As  regards  every  kind  of  influence,  the  effect  depends 
much,  and  indeed  chiefly,  upon  the  previous  condition  of  the 
patient,  and  upon  tlie  "  epidemic  constitution  "  of  the  prcvaJhng 
type  of  disease,  upon  the  regularity  or  irregularity  and  intensity 
of  the  sickness,  upon  the  degree  of  its  development — in  one  word, 
upon  the  sum-total  or  aggregate  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
patient.  And  if,  indeed,  the  efi'ect  of  an  influence  affectrng  tem- 
[>erature  and  causing  disease  in  a  previously  healthy  person,  in  no 
ways  depends  upon  the  nature  and  degree  of  this  influence  alone, 
but  very  much  upon  the  individuality,  surroundings,  and  other 
conditions  of  the  subject,  and  may  be  detenntncd  in  part  by  acci- 
dental circumstances;  so,  also,  in  estirofltiti!»  the  results  of  any 
influences  affecting  temperature  in  patients  already  abnormally 
warm,  must  the  whole  closely  interwoven  "  complexity  "  of  morbid 
conditions  be  taken  into  consideration. 

On  this  account  one  and  the  same  influence  may  possibly  induce 
7cry  diSerent  and  even  opposite  eO'ccts. 

§  a.  The  common  basis  of  the  operations  [or  community  of 
working]  of  those  influences  which  affect  temperature,  does  not 
depend  on  their  increasing  or  diminishing  either  the  production  or 
the  loss  of  beat,  but  rather  on  the  fact  that  the  Tfgitlat'iHg  power  is 
lenpttfect  {die  Ecgulation  unvoUkorameaer  ist)  than  in  health. 

Even  ill  health  there  may  be  a  greater  or  less  production  of  heat, 
but  the  giving  off  of  heat  regulates  itself  (so  to  speak)  according  to 
the  plus  or  minus  of  production.  The  loss  of  heat  may  also  be 
more  or  less  than  nsaal,  even  in  health,  but  the  warmth  generated  is 
proportionate  to  the  amount  lost.  Therefore  in  health  the  sum  total 
(Facit),  or  the  height  of  the  temperature,  remains  at  a  determinate 
point,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  body-weight,  the  average  daily 
quantity  of  urine  secreted,  the  number  of  respirations,  the  composi- 
\,  and  the  whole  oigaoism  in  ils  various  pari 
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as  regards  its  most  important  groups  of  functions^  remains  sab- 
stantially  the  same. 

When  we  perceive  in  a  patient  whose  general  temperature  con- 
forms to  the  standard^  a  deviation  from  the  normal  temperature^ 
produced  by  influences  which  do  not  affect  the  temperature  of  the 
healthy,  we  may  conclude  that  the  power  of  regulating  his  tempera- 
ture possessed  by  him  is  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  but 
becomes  inefficient  under  somewhat  strange  influences.  Such  great 
mobility  of  temperature  in  patients  whose  ordinary  temperature  is 
normal,  may  closely  approximate  to  the  fluctuations  met  with  in 
health ;  but  the  "  excursus  *'  or  curve  of  the  temperature  (vide  §  18, 
chap,  i)  will  be  striking  and  exceed  ordinary  bounds,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  resistance  or  controlling  power  is  less  or  the  influences 
overpowering.  Influences  which  produce  a  morbid  alteration  of 
temperature  in  a  healthy  man  either  produce  in  him  so  considerable 
an  uncompensated  alteration  of  heat-production,  and  its  loss,  as  makes 
compensation  become  impossible,  or  they  excite  an  illness,  which  has 
for  one  of  its  elements  an  imperfect  regulation  of  the  balance  between 
heat-production  and  the  loss  of  heat.  For  every  deviation  of 
temperature  is  a  proof  that  the  compensation  between  production 
and  destruction  of  heat  is  imperfect.  There  is  still  compensation, 
but  the  power  of  maintaining  the  normal  constancy  of  temperature 
is  lost.  Sometimes  heat-production  and  heat-destruction  (or  loss) 
are  so  evenly  balanced  that  a  certain  equality  is  maintained  between 
them — an  equality,  however,  which  stands  on  a  different  level 
(niveau)  from  that  of  the  healthy,  and  an  equality  which  it  is  always 
far  more  easy  to  disturb  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  good  health. 

§  3.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  defective  balance  (Equilibri- 
rung)  of  many  functions  which  compensate  each  other  in  health  may 
arise  from  very  different  sources  (Ausgangspunkte),  and  from  widely 
differing  reasons. 

The  loss  of  heat  may  be  so  considerable  that  the  most  extreme 
over-production,  or  at  least  the  greatest  rise  in  production  possible 
to  the  individual,  may  not  compensate  it. 

The  giving  off  (or  radiation)  of  heat  may  be  so  much  hindered  in 
the  bulk  (in  dem  maasc)  that  with  a  limited  production  of  heat,  or 
in  a  special  case  with  even  a  diminished  amount  of  it,  an  accumula- 
tion (Stauung)  of  temperature  is  certain. 

The  production  of  heat  may  be  so  much  increased  that  all  the 
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I  contrivances  to  carry  it  ofT,  or  nt  least  all  the  available  contrivances 

in  the  organiam  in  question,  niaj   not   suffice  to  compensate  the 

oveqtlus.     Or  the  generation  of  heat  may  be  so  much  diminisheil 

that  although  the  giving  off  of  heat  is  limited  in  every  possible  way, 

I  no  satisfactory  compeoaation  is  attained. 

I  Increased  production  of  heat  and  diminished  loss  of  it,  or  increased 
giving  oS  of  warmth  and  diminished  warmth-production,  may  also 
I  ho  combined  together,  in  different  degrees,  and  their  disturbing 
I  influences  may  accumulate.  They  may,  even  in  different  parts  of 
i  one  and  the  same  organism,  show  themselves  in  different  ways. 
I  The  antagonistic  compensating  processes,  instead  of  going  on 
I  swiftly  and  promptly  in  their  relative  order  (Beziehung),  may  be 
I  hindered,  interrupted,  and  dilatory. 

I  And  besides  all  tliis  it  is  very  cvideutthat  in  sickness  we  have  not 
I  to  do  with  merely  apluii  at  a  miniix  of  the  heat -prod  action  (or  loss) 
I  in  health,  but  that  there  &k  fresh  sourcet  (Quellen)  of  heat-produc- 
I  tion  developed  unknown  to  the  healthy  body.  And,  on  the  other 
I  hand,  ways  of  getlviijTidvf  heal  ofl'er  themselves,  which  are  wanting 
I  in  the  healthy  body. 

Amongst  ?uch  ueff  sources  of  heat-iiroductioo,  we  may  reckon 
(he  more  or  less  rapid  destruction  of  tissues,  which  we  can  only 
conceive  of  as  chemical  processes,  the  formation  of  abnormal  che- 
mical products  of  the  metamorphosis  of  tissues  (£"«(/- prod  ucte — 
I  such  as  oxalates,  cystin,  &c.  &c.} ;  and  finally,  it  ia  not  at  al!  tmpos- 
I  eible,  t)iat  independently  of  the  oxygen  in  the  body,  some  kind  of 
I  fermentative  process  may  be  excited,  which  may  become  a  fresh 
I  source  of  heat,  as  happens  indeed  external  to  the  organism  (so  also 
[   perhaps  in  zymotic  diseases).     To  the  new  methods  of  abstracting 
heat  we  must  refer  copious  losses  of  the  lluids  of  tlie  body,  and  the 
deposit   of  larger,   but   less  vitalized   (belebter)   masses,   such  as 
exudation  and  extravasation  products  in  the  body,  in  which  warmth 
[   is  not  produced,  but  only  expended,  &c. 

I  Dat  even  when  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed  in  disease,  there  is  an 
I  adjusting  power  in  the  body  w*hich  guards  against  a  mischievous 
I  anarchy  (MaasslDSwerden],and  is  able  after  a  longer  or  shorter  inler- 
I  vsl  to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  tiic  equilibrium — sometimes  by  a 
I  Rtiuii  of  the  excessive  heat- production  (or  loss)  to  the  normal,  or 
[  even  below  the  nonuul,  and  sometimes  by  the  gradual  strength- 
I  ening  of  the  active  compensatory  processes,  till  lliey  become  sufli- 
I   etenUy  strong  for  the  purpose,  and  sometimes  by  tho  opening  of  new 
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sources  for  the  production  of  heat^  or  for  its  distribution.  The 
[animal]  organism  is  indeed  full  of  the  most  varied  and  ingenious 
(sinnreichsten)  contrivances  and  combinations  for  this  purpose.  For 
example^  increased  heat  quickens  the  movements  of  the  heart,  which 
propels  the  warm  blood  more  quickly  through  the  vessels  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  through  which  in  a  given  time,  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  blood  comes  into  contact  with  the  surrounding  coolness,  and 
so  becomes  more  rapidly  cooled.  Heat  also  increases  the  need  of 
breathing  [besoin  de  r&pirer],  the  movements  of  the  respiratory 
organs  are  quickened,  and  the  cooling  air  is  introduced  in  greater 
quantity.  Ansemic  people,  with  diminished  blood  corpuscles,  pro- 
duce less  warmth,  but  their  superficial  vessels  are  contracted,  and 
thus  the  cooling  of  their  blood  is  less  rapid.  Other  examples  might 
easily  be  adduced. 

Even  in  disease  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  regulation,  M  with 
more  extended  limits  of  fluctuation,  and  in  this  way,  when  the 
original  causes  of  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium,  or  in  other  words, 
the  sources  of  the  disease,  are  exhausted,  and  no  new  ones  have 
arisen  in  the  course  of  the  malady,  the  return  to  a  state  of  equili- 
brium is  provided  for,  and  actually  introduced. 

When  these  natural  aids  (Selbsthiilfen)  are  wanting,  and  arti- 
ficial means  prove  powerless,  and  therefore  the  disturbance  of  the 
equilibrium  between  the  production  and  the  giving  off  of  heat,  proves 
overwhelming  in  power,  then  no  restoration  occurs,  and  the  excessive 
disproportion,  and  extreme  deviation  towards  one  extreme  or  the 
other,  as  regards  temperature,  must  terminate  in  death. 

These  propositions,  which  in  the  abstract  are  almost  indu- 
bitable, can  however  very  seldom  be  demonstrated  in  individual 
cases. 

As  it  has  already  been  shown  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  deter- 
mine accurately  the  sum  total  of  the  warmth  produced,  or  eliminated 
(weggeschafi'ten)  in  a  healthy  man  in  a  given  space  of  time,  so  it  is  still 
less  possible  to  indicate  even  approximatively  the  sources,  or  amount 
of  the  heat  production,  or  the  quantity  of  heat  lost,  or  to  determine 
the  several  shares  of  the  difi'erent  parts  in  which  the  generation  or 
dissipation  of  heat  occurs,  in  any  special  form  of  disease,  or  any 
given  case  of  sickness,  or  in  any  determinate  part  of  the  course 
of  the  disease.  The  combinations  are  so  numerous,  and  so  subject 
to  almost  momentary  [instantaneous]  change,  and  are  generally,  at 
any  given  time,  built  up,  as  it  were,  of  such  contrary- working  forces 
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I  (Momenten),  they  partly  concern  such  inaccesBible  regions  of  the  body, 

■  anil  bolU  the  greater  and  the  lesser  modiiicatious  in  the  products 
I  [Leistiuigea]  of  the  various  organs  are  so  manifold,  and  coinpli- 
I  catcd,  that  even  the  loosest  and  most  superficial  calculations  become 
I  either  impossibilities  or  fiction. 

I  We  are  therefore  only  in  a  position  to  determine  the  result 
I  or  eum-total,  the  alteration  in  the  height  of  the  general  temperature  i 
l-tlie  factors  composing  this  result  elude  direct  observation,  and  at  the 
I  teat  can  otdy  be  estimated  approximately  by  conjectural  methods. 
I  Since  then  we  are  unable,  and  doubtless  never  shall  be  in  a  posi- 
I  lion  to  trace  back  the  alterations  of  temperature  to  their  true 
r  conditions,  as  a  matter  of  accurate  calculntiou;  it  is  uU  the  more 
I  necessary  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  determine  accurately  in 
lui  empirical  manner  the  connection  between  the  course  of  the 
Ltem[Kraturc  in  disease,  and  determinate  influences,  conditions,  cir- 

■  cunislanccs,  and  processes. 

I  §  4.  The  primitive  causes  (TJrsachen)  which  may  lead  to  morbid 
■changes  of  temperature,  or  modify  those  already  existing,  may  be — 
I      (a.)  llisternal  iaflueiiccs. 

I  (6.)  The  circumstances  (surroundings)  and  constitution  of  the 
^  individual. 

I       (r.)  The  processes  going  on  in  the  organism  itself.' 

I      In  any  given  case,  these  primitive  causes  may  be  very  variously 

f  combined,  and  it  would  sccra  impossible,  on  account  of  then:  intricacy 

(Uneiilwirrbarkeit)   to  disintangle,  from  the  combination  of  such 

varied  inQuences  and  circumstances,  the  exact  share  of  any  one  force, 

or  to  reduce  these  operations  to  elemental  forma,  or  make  them 

I  evident  as  matters  of  simple  necessity  (in  ihrer  einfachen  Nothwen- 

rdigkeit  auscbanlich  r.a  machen).     And  since  the  final  decision  as  to 

J  the  operation  of  primitive  causes  of  temperature-disturbance,  falls  to 

E  tlic  share  of  clinical  observation,  the  latter  is  still  further  justified  by 

■  tbe  fact,  that  ever  since  the  earliest  period  of  observation  of  thermal 
K|)lienoraena  in  the  organism,  erperimenii,  or  the  artificnl  produc- 

■  tion  of  simple  morbid  phenomena,  have  been  made  subservient  to 
m  discovery. 

I     llic  results  of  erperimenfs  on  the  influence  of  various  circum- 

H  '  <'  Auseere  £mfliu», 

I  Die  VccLditnlaac  und  Anlngeii  dea  ladiviiiikums, 

■ Bio  Vorgange  ia  dem  Orgaajsinus  telbal."  
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stances  on  the  temperature  of  animals  or  healthy  men^  in  themselves 
of  the  highest  and  most  undoubted  interest,  must  however  be 
estimated  with  the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection  {Vorsicht, 
und  Beaonnenheit)  when  applied  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  conclu- 
sions  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  human  organism  under  external 
injuries,  or  in  diseases.  Many  of  the  results  of  experiments  corre- 
spond exactly,  or  at  least  exhibit  a  close  analogy  with  influences 
which  make  a  healthy  man  ill  when  he  is  exposed  to  them,  or  are 
able  to  modify  his  temperature  when  already  morbid. 

But  we  must  not  forget  to  use  caution  when  applying  to  man 
the  results  obtained  in  experiments  on  healthy  animals-for  human 
beings  exhibit  slighter  normal  fluctuations  of  temperature  than 
most  other  mammals.  Amongst  these,  for  example,  rabbits  may 
give  very  deceptive  results,  because  they  show  very  extreme  variations 
in  temperature— and  such  are  induced  even  by  merely  trying  them 
securely  [for  experiment]. 

The  same  caution  must  be  employed  as  regards  experiments  made 
on  healthy  men.  It  is  indeed  highly  useful  and  important  to  study 
the  operations  of  therapeutical  agents  on  the  healthy,  but  we  must 
be  cautious  how  we  transfer  results  so  obtained  to  the  organism  in 
sickness — for  there  the  results  may  possibly  be  quite  difi'erent,  and 
are  especially  likely  to  vary  with  the  pathological  conditions.  In 
many  diseases  conditions  exist  which  cannot  be  induced  experi- 
mentally. But  experimental  results  serve  capitally  to  direct 
attention  to  special  operations — to  afford  us  analyses  as  it  were,  of 
complex  phenomena,  and  to  prove  selected  theories  from  patho- 
logical facts — but  if  we  except  traumatic  and  toxic  influences,  for 
which  they  are  apparently  able  to  furnish  us  safely  with  pure 
analogies,  the  remainder  must  always  be  controlled  by  clinical 
observations.^ 

*  Even  in  toxicology,  the  comparative  immunity  of  certain  animals  to  the 
poisonous  effects  of  alkaloids  must  not  be  forgotten.  See  a  paper  by  Dr.  W. 
Ogle  "On  the  Comparative  Harmlessness  of  Atropine  to  Rabbits,"  apropos  of  the 
case  of  Regina  v.  Sprague  (*Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  i,  1867,  p.  466),  where 
he  shows  that  a  middle-aged  rabbit  can  live  for  six  days  at  least  on  Belladonna 
leaves  only,  without  inconvenience  (See  also  *  Pharmaceutical  Journal,'  2nd 
series,  vii,  127,  and  the  newspapers  for  1866). 

Pigeons  also,  and  perhaps  most  birds,  possess  a  capacity  of  resisting  the 
effect  of  morphia,  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  (U.  S.)  and  conCrmed 
by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson.    It  is  also  well  known  that  some  dogs  will  take 
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The  nmount  of  clinical  material,  setting  forth  general  facts  re- 
tlie  operation  of  certain  influencesj  which  induce  morbid 
alterations  of  temperature,  and  regarding  accidental  circumstances 
incidental  in  the  courae  of  the  disease,  but  not  an  essential  part 
of  it,  jet  iuflueiicing  the  track  of  the  tempemturc,  is  mdeed 
extraordinnrily  great;  yet  it  is  for  the  most  part  fragraeatary, 
and  therefore  often  unreliable.  It  requires  great  attention, 
and  maoh  thermoiaetric  esperience,  to  evolve  the  simple  facts 
from  the  conilict  of  combined  circumstances.  Amongst  other 
thinga  we  must  remember  to  separate  the  effects  of  accidental  cir- 
cumstances upon  the  temperature  of  the  sick  from  the  effects  of  such 
influences  as  immediately  induce  a  true  amelioration  or  deterioration 
in  the  sickness  itself,  or  in  its  principal  symptoms.  It  is  clearly  not 
the  same  thing,  whether  after  some  incidental  operation  the  whole 
malady  la  bettered  or  made  worse,  or  whether,  witiiout  any  special 
effect  on  the  disease,  otdy  the  course  of  the  temperature  is  affected. 
In  the  same  way  we  must  seek  to  determine  whether,  after  a  result 
obtained  on  the  temperature  of  a  previously  healthy  person,  this  is 
the  pure  result  of  the  exi>erimeiit,  or  whether  it  depends  upon  the 
development  of  a  determinate  form  of  disease,  of  nhich  m  abnormal 
temperature  is  an  essential  element. 

§  5.  The  iufluencea  which  operate  as  depressors  of  temperature  do 
80  either  (a)  by  abstracting  heat  from  the  body,  and  especially 
I  increasing  the  amount  of  heat  lost,  (i)  or  by  hindering  or  limiting 
I  Ihe  access  of  the  (normally,  sub-noriGBlIy,  or  unusually)  warm  blood 
I  to  the  parts  under  observation,  (c)  or  chiefly  by  diminishing  the 
'  production  of  heat  in  the  body. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  exactly  determine  of  what  kind  the 
temperature-depressiug  influence  may  be,  and  no  doubt  one  and  the 
same  cause  often  operates  in  different  ways. 

Tho  very  same  cause  may  at  one  and  the  same  time,  or  successively, 
loiieratc  in  opposite  ways — that  is,  it  may  even  raise  the  temperature. 
tin  this  way  it  may  happen  that  the  effect  is  so  compensated  that  the 
I  height  of  the  temperature  remains  apparently  unaffected.  On  the 
lothi-r  hand,  the  compensation  must  remain  imperfect  whenever 
I  through  tlie  influence  of  the  original  cause  the  temperature  is 
I  ilcpreiscd. 

Llargo  &Qwt  of  Prus&ic  tt\A.    It  liu  recenlly  bcea  tliown  tbat  some  monkeys 
I  ruiit  compaiativi!};  large  doses  of  >ti70biiia.— [Thass.] 
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Experimental  and  clinical  experiences  of  elevated  temperatures  are 
far  more  numerous^  both  as  regards  the  general  temperature  and 
that  of  special  regions. 

Any  elevation  of  general  temperature  above  the  normal  must  have 
as  its  basis  either  an  over-production  or  a  diminished  loss  of  warmth^ 
or  both  combined ;  but  in  elevated  temperatures  the  respective  shares 
of  these  conditions  are  not  to  be  determined  any  more  easily  than  in 
diminished  temperatures. 

Since,  moreover,  the  very  same  causes  which  originally  raise  the 
temperature  operate  immediately  on  those  which  tend  to  depress 
it,  and  the  effects  of  over-production,  or  diminished  giving  off  of 
heat  may  be  compensated  in  this  manner,  the  [absolute]  height  of 
the  temperature  may  be  the  result  of  very  complicated,  and  widely 
differing  factors. 

In  local  elevations  of  temperature,  especially  when  this  is  deter- 
mined by  observations  made  on  the  surface  of  the  body  [t.  e.y  with 
the  ordinary  thermometers],  it  is  by  no  means  always  certain 
whether  the  temperature  observed  is  a  real  elevation  of  temperature 
or  only  a  relative  addition  to  the  [local]  warmth ;  produced  by  the 
part,  as  compared  with  the  general  surface,  having  received  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  warmth-bringing  [although  in  itself  of  normal  heat] 
blood — or  whether  the  giving-off  of  heat  is  diminished  in  the  spot 
where  the  temperature  is  measured. 

§  6.  Extreme  degrees  of  external  cold  are  the  most  certain  means 
of  abstracting  warmth  from  the  body,  and  may,  when  their  operation 
is  very  intense,  and  long-contiuued,  depress  the  temperature  so 
greatly  that  death  becomes  inevitable.  A,  JFalther,  of  Kiev,  has 
investigated  the  results  of  artificial  cooling  (Virchow's  'Archiv,* 
1865,  p.  25).  The  lowest  point  to  which  he  could  depress  the 
temperature  in  rabbits,  before  they  died  was  9°  C.  (=  48*2^  Fahr.) 
Animals  which  were  cooled  down  to  18°  or  20°  C.  (=  64*4°  or  68° 
Fahr.),  and  then  brought  into  a  medium  not  warmer  than  their  own 
temperature,  were  found  to  have  lost  the  power  of  regaining  their 
normal  temperature.  But  on  the  other  hand  they  were  restored  to 
their  normal  heat  by  artificial  respiration.  Some  of  the  animals 
which  had  been  thus  cooled,  and  again  artificially  warmed,  displayed 
for  some  days  a  febrile  elevation  of  temperature  (42^  C.  (=  107*6^ 
Eahr.)  or  more). 

As  regards  the  direct  effect  of  cold  in  producing  disease  in  healthy 
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^^Hmen,  accaratc  observationa  are  wanting.  Apparently  death  from 
™  cold  (congelation)  takes  place  in  a  similar  way  to  the  death  of 
Watthe/a  rabbits,  altliouRh  perhaps  by  much  less  extreme  degrees 
^^^  of  cold.  Diseases  which  result  from  the  influence  of  cold  are 
^^^Alwnys  complicnted  with  other  circumstances ;  and  the  temperature 
^^Hfn  these  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  conseqaence  of  the 
^^^Koperation  of  cold.  On  the  other  hand  the  results  of  experience  of 
^^^blie  eJfecU  of  cold  on  men  whose  temperature  i^/fbyUe  arc  far  more 
^^^nrliable,  and  are  of  the  highest  moment,  since  cold  is  available  as 
^^^Tone  of  the  chief  antipyretic  and  antiphlogistic  remedies,  and  has  been 
B         npplieil  as  such,  in  modern  times,  in  febrile,  especially  typhous  and 

esanthemalic  diseases,  and  that  most  extensively. 
P  The  effect  of  cold  drinks  and   cold   injections   on  a  morbidly 

^^^Ldevsted  temperature  is  transient,  and  indeed  rapidly  so.  Con* 
^^^Btantly  repeated  applications  of  very  cold  water  (washing^;),  ice-bags, 
^^^nr  cold  compresses,  and  cold  sitz-batbs  are  far  more  effective.  Yet 
^^^Rlieir  influence  extends  but  httle  beyond  the  place  where  they  are 
^^^ni])|)lied,  and  the  general  temperature  is  but  little  or  not  at  all 
^VfttTected. 

H  Unlike  these,  the  effect  of  tiie  application  of  water,  more  or  lees 
cold,  in  thp  form  of  packing  (Einwickluogen)  in  wet  sheets,  of  full 
(complete)  baths,  and  of  douches,  is  far  more  considerable,  intense, 
and  permanent.  The  advantages  of  an  energetic  and  more  or  less 
methodical  treatment  of  high  degrees  of  fever  with  these  measures 
■^^  have  been  abundantly  proved  since  the  zealous  recommendaliona  of 
^^^^£ran<l,  and  allhongh  without  doubt  there  is  another  and  an  adverse 
^^H;Mdc  (Kehrscite)  to  this  qaestion,  which  at  present  is  not  fully  dig- 
^^^nsovered,  yet  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  effects  are  exceptionally 
^^^Kpotent,  and  that  there  is  no  therapeutic  method  which  is  capable  of 
^^^Undocing  such  favorable  modifications  in  the  course  of  a  severe 
^^^Berer,  with  equal  power  and  trustworthiness  (see  Abdominal  Typhus 
^^^Kor  Enteric  Pever).  It  may  be  freely  conceded  that  the  conditions, 
^^Hand  indeed  the  very  causes  (Griinde)  of  the  effect  of  cold  in  lowering 
^^^Rfebrile  temperatures,  and  in  shaping  the  course  of  the  disease,  are  by 
^^^bo  means  accurately  determined ;  and  as  regards  the  immediate  and 
^^^Hemote  effects  of  this  method,  much  remains  to  be  done  (siud  noch 
^^^^Kcincswtgs  die  Aktcn  gescblosseu — the  cudaiu  has  not  yet  fallen). 
^^^HCertaitdy  much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  applieation,  the  tempera- 
^^^Bure  of  the  water  used,  and  the  duration  of  the  operation ;  and  on  the 
^^^ntlicr  side  upon  the  morbid  conditions  themselves,  on  the  intensity 
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and  form  of  the  disease,  its  stage,  &c.,  &c.  And  the  operation  is  by 
no  means  uniformly  simple.  At  the  moment  of  application,  or  when 
applied  in  an  inefficient  manner,  the  cold  often  causes  the  tempera- 
ture to  rise,  and  only  after  continual  application,  the  temperature 
begins  to  fall.  If  repeated  too  seldom,  reaction  (lit.  back-stroke- 
working)  takes  place  the  more  certainly,  in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  and  newness  of  the  disease,  and  the  definitive  (or  desired) 
effect  is  only  to  be  attained  by  a  very  energetic  and  continued  appli- 
cation of  the  method.  The  true  cause  of  the  effects  of  the  cold 
treatment  has  not  yet  been  explained.  It  is  no  doubt  an  error  to 
believe  that  the  benefits  derived  in  cases  of  fever  depend  simply  upon 
the  mere  abstraction  of  a  detrimental  [over]  plus  of  heat. 

Schroder  ('  Deutsches  klinisches  Archiv,'  vi,  385)  has  found  that 
cold  baths  in  typhus  diminish  the  eUmination  of  carbonic  acid  and 
urea,  and  retard  all  the  tissue  changes. 

JFahl  ('Petersburg,  med.  Zeitung,'  1867,  ^^0  attributes  the  chief 
influence  of  cold  baths  to  their  influence  on  the  nerves  and  the 
nervous  centres ;  says  that  they  fail  whilst  the  temperature  is  still 
rising,  and  recommends  that  the  cold  should  be  chiefly  applied  in 
the  remissions,  or  in  extremely  high  temperatures,  because  the 
carrying  away  of  the  extremely  accumulated  heat  acts  beneficially. 

The  reaction  which  takes  place  after  the  external  application  of 
cold  is  so  powerful,  that  we  may  very  safely  use  short  but  energetic 
applications  in  order  to  raise  an  abnormally  low  temperature,  or  in 
other  words,  the  temperature  of  collapse. 

§  7.  Temperatures  above  llood-heat,  or  even  approximating  closely 
to  this,  have,  when  long  continued,  a  decidedly  morbid  influence,  and 
cause  the  temperature  of  the  body  to  rise. 

Claude  Bernard  ('Gazette  Mcdicale,'  xiv,  p:  563,  1859)  has 
found  that  animals  exposed  to  a  high  external  temj)erature,  suc- 
cumbed to  the  effects  of  the  heat,  whilst  their  own  temperature  rose, 
as  soon  as  the  latter  exceeded  their  normal  temperature,  by 
4—5°  C.  (=  7*3^—9°  Pahr.).  Obernler  ('Der  Hitzschlag/  1867) 
has  determined  the  rise  of  temperature  in  animals  which  were 
exposed  for  a  lengthened  j)eriod  to  the  effects  of  an  elevated  external 
temperature.  The  temperature  of  animals  generally  fell  at  first 
(about  -pV°  C.  =  ;  -  Fahr.  nearly)  when  the  surrounding  temperature 
was  raised  continually  for  some  time.  When  the  surrounding 
temperature  reached  from   30° — 35°  C.  (=  86^ — 95°  Fahr.)  the 
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animal  heat  began  to  rise  also>  and  commonly  to  a  few  degrees  above 
that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  When  the  animal  heat 
reached  from  44°  to  45°  C.  (=  iii-2°— 113°  Fahr.)  the  animals 
generally  died,  although  the  air  in  which  the  animal  was  placed  did 
not  exceed  about  40° — ^41°  C.  (=  104°  to  105*8°  Fahr.)  The 
temperatures  rose,  post  mortem,  a  few  tenths  of  a  degree  in  most 
cases.  Animals  whose  temperature  was  raised  to  41*6°  or  even 
43-8°  C.  (=  io6-88°  or  110-84°  Fahr.)  might  still  be  recovered. 

A,  Walther  exposed  rabbits,  securely  confined,  to  a  direct  solar 
heat  of  30° — 34°  C.  (=  86° — 93*2°  Fahr.).  The  temperature  rose 
to  about  46°  C.  (=  1x4*8°  Fahr.).  After  death  the  temperature 
continued  to  rise  till  it  reached  50°  C.  (=  122°  Fahr.).  The 
autopsy  showed  anaemia  of  the  internal  organs,  but  the  lungs  were 
hypersemic,  and  the  muscles  rigid,  as  if  cooked.  JFaWier  con- 
siders that  the  elevation  of  temperature  in  these  experiments  is 
only  the  result  of  diminished  giving  off  of  heat,  and  he  attributes 
the  post-mortem  rise  of  temperature  and  the  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  to  a  development  of  heat  (Bulletins  of  the  Petersburg 
Academy,  in  the  'Berliner  Centralblatt,'  1867,  p.  391).  A  morbid 
elevation  of  temperature  may  often  he  observed  in  human  beings 
as  a  consequence  of  unusually  high  atmospheric  temperatures.  In 
the  hot  summer  of  1865  many  of  my  fever  patients  exhibited 
unusually  high  temperatures,  the  cause  of  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
was  to  be  traced  partly  to  the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  sick- 
ward  sufficiently  cool,  and  partly  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  neces- 
sary giving  off  of  heat  by  the  patients  themselves.  From  the 
5th  of  July  to  the  ist  August  of  that  year,  during  which  time 
the  average  temperature  of  the  air  at  2  p.m.  was  26*6°  C. 
(=  79*9  Fahr.),  and  was  only  six  times  less  than  25°  C.  (=  77° 
Fahr.),  whilst  it  exceeded  30°  C.  (==  86°  Fahr.)  on  six  occasions, 
the  maximum  being  34°  C.  (=  93*2),  25  patients  in  my  clinique 
died.  In  23  of  them  the  temperature  was  taken  at  the  moment  of 
death ;  and  of  these  six  had  normal  or  collapse-temperatures  (3  cases 
of  phthisis,  I  of  heart-disease,  i  of  marasmus,  and  i  of  small- 
pox); 3  sub-febrile  and  moderately  febrile  temperatures  (2  cases 
of  phthisis  and  i  of  cancer);  and  14,  which  is  more  than  half  of 
the  cases,  exhibited  temperatures  of  40°  (=  104°  Fahr.)  or  more. 
The  particulars  of  these  cases  are  as  follows : — 

A  case  of  pseudo-rheumatic  osteomyelitis  had  a  temperature  of 
40^  C.  (=  104  Fahr.)  at  moment  of  death. 
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2  cases  of  peritonitis  a  temperature  of  40*5°  C.  (=  I04*9°rahr.). 

2  cases  of  typhoid  fever  =4i*375°  C.  (=  106-47  Fahr.). 

I  case  of  delirium  tremens  =  41*75°  C.  (=  107*  15  Fahr.). 

I  case  of  pneumonia  and  i  case  of  a  girl^  aged  23^  \rho  died 
after  a  few  days*  severe  fever,  without  any  localised  symptoms, 
and  at  whose  autopsy  no  anatomical  lesions  of  any  kind  were  dis- 
covered, had  temperatures  of  42°  C.  (=  io7'6°  Fahr.). 

I  case  of  typhoid  fever,  and  i  case  of  delirium  tremens  = 
42-25°  C.  (=  108-05°  Fahr.). 

I  case  of  cholera  (choleraic  diarrhoea)  (=  42*875°  C.  (= 
I09'i75  Fahr.). 

I  case  of  insolation  (coup  de  soleil)  =  43*25°  C.  =  109*85  Fahr.). 

I  case  of  puerperal  septicaemia  and  i  of  cerebral  softening  =^ 
4375°  (=:  11075°  ^ahr.).  Never,  either  before  or  since,  have  I 
seen  so  many  high  temperatures  at  the  moment  of  death  compressed 
within  so  short  a  space  of  time.  Many  observers  have  noticed 
sudden  and  remarkable  elevations  of  temperature,  in  cases  in  which 
the  complex  symptoms  of  insolation  (sunstroke)  have  been  met 
with.  ScAneider  {' InsLTxgmvl  Dissert,  on  Sunstroke/  1867)  observed 
a  temperature  of  over  40°  C.  (above  104°  Fahr.)  in  a  fatal  case 
2 J  hours  after  admission  to  the  hospital.  Helbig  ('Leipzig  Disser- 
tation on  three  cases  of  Sunstroke,*  1868)  observed  the  same. 
Ferher  (' Archiv  der  Heilkunde,*  ix,  487)  observed  40°  C.  {=  104° 
Fahr.)  in  a  case  which  recovered.  Bdumler  (*  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette/  Aug.  i,  1868)  observed  a  temperature  of  42*9°  C.  (= 
109-22°  Fahr.)  in  a  fatal  case  one  hour  after  admission.  According 
to  Levick  ('Heat  Fever  in  Pennsylvania  Hospital  Report,^  1868, 
i,  369)  a  case  in  a  man  of  fifty-five,  who  recovered,  showed  a 
temperature  of  42*8°  C.  (=  109*04  Fahr.);  a  similar  case  in  one 
aged  forty,  the  same.  He  also  communicates  a  number  of  similar 
observations,  amongst  which  one  by  Bowler  is  said  to  have  reached 
as  much  as  45°  C.  (=  1 13°  Fahr.).^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of  every  day  experience,  that  in 

1  See  also  a  letter  of  Dr.  Baiimler's  in  the  'Lancet/  August  6th,  1870, 
calling  attention  to  the  great  benefit  derived  from  rubbing  with  ice  in  case  of 
sunstroke,  as  recommended  and  practised  by  Dr.  Levick  in  the  cases  mentioned 
above :  the  same  means  proved  successful  in  my  hands  in  some  cases  admitted 
to  the  London  Hospital,  when  I  was  resident  medical  officer  there,  \Fith  tem- 
peratures of  103°,  104°,  and  105°  (the  latter  temperature  seems  not  uncommon), 
a  few  hours  after  the  first  attack.  For  another  paper  by  Dr.  Levick,  see  the 
*  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,'  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  40. — [Tkans.] 
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those  whose  temperature  ia  sunk  below  the  normal,  bringing  them 
into  a  warm  medium  or  surrounding  them  with  warmth-giving 
materials  [hot-watet  bottles,  &c.]  is  able  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  their  bodies. 

S  8.  Tlie  application  of  erternal  irrit^nU  (Reizmittfl)  appears  to 
have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  general  temperature  rather  than  of 
raising  it.  Mnntegaz:a  (Reference  in  Schmidt's  '  Jabrbuch,'  i 
i,  p.  153)  observed  that  pain  bad  a  tendency  to  lower  the  tempera- 
ture both  in  man  and  other  animals.  Most  observers  agree  that 
there  is  no  elevation  of  temperature  in  places  rendered  hj'peraemic  bj 
mustard,  and  Nainntinn  (Prager'a  '  Viertelj.,'  1867,  sciii,  133)  even 
states  that  lie  has  found  a  lowering  of  the  general  temperature 
consequent  upon  the  application  of  mustard.  Heiden/iaiit  com- 
municated to  the  Innspmck  Natural  History  Congress,  that  accord- 
ing to  his  experiments  irritation  of  sensory  nerves  constantly  and 
suddenly  lowered  the  temperature  except  after  dirision  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  from  the  spinal  cord,  or  when  fever  was 
present. 

%  9.  When  a  eontidfrable  h^perdtinta  of  any  part  is  aHijiciallg 
induced  the  temperature  of  the  part  may  become  elevated,  and  an 
uiificial  impediment  to  the  access  ofbhod  to  a  part  may  diminish 
the  lemperatnre. 

KuHtnAul  and  Tenner  (loc.  cit.)  have  shown  that  ligature  of  the 
'  arterial  trunks  which  diverge  from  the  vessels  leading  to  a  given 
part,  the  part  receiving  a  greater  blood  supply  in  consequence  of 
tlie  operation  (as,  for  example,  the  head,  after  ligature  of  both 
subdavians),  ioducea  not  merely  congestion  in  the  part,  but  an 
elevatioQof  temperature.  Brown-St^quardCCoraptesRendus,'  18^4, 
xxsviii,  p.  117)  found  that  wiien  animab  were  hung  up  by  the 
bind  legs,  with  the  head  hanging  down,  the  temperature  in  the 
head  became  raised. 

On  the  other  side  narrowing,  or  compression  of  the  vessels,  has 
on  similar  grounds  the  result  of  lessening  the  temperature  in  the 
part  concerned, 

ITicrapeatics  has  long  known   how   to  turn  to  advantage  the 

results  of  artificially  increased  or  diminished  fulness  of  blood  on  the 

,  tvnnpeniture.     [c,  ^.  Local  and  general  bloodlettings — influence  of 

I  position  and  compression,  &c-,  on  inflammation — h'gature  of  arteries 
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for  ditto  (as  suggested  and  carried  into  eflfect  by  Mr.  Maunder) — 
the  effect  of  topical  astringents — local  warmth,  &c.,  and  cold,  may 
be  adduced  as  examples.  It  must  be  remarked  here,  however,  that 
although  the  immediate  effect  of  ligature  of  either  arteries  or  veins 
leading  to  or  from  a  part  is  ^^full  of  temperature,  there  is  a  me 
again  (often  considerable)  as  soon  as  the  collateral  circulation  is  re- 
established.— Trans.] 

§  lo.  Large  losses  of  blood,  both  in  healthy  people  and  in  sick 
persons,  generally  cause  a  rapid  lowering  of  temperature,  which  is 
however  compensated  pretty  generally,  after  a  few  hours  or  days, 
unless  ending  fatally,  or,  as  may  sometimes  happen  in  the  course  of 
a  disease,  terminating  in  a  crisis.  Marshall  Hall  observed  the 
temperature  fall  from  37*5°  C.  (99-5°  Fahr.)  to  29*45°  C.  (85°rahr.) 
in  a  house  dog  weighing  17  lbs.,  from  whom  he  took  32  oz.  of  blood, 
and  the  animal  died.  From  another  dog,  weighing  19  lbs.,  he  took 
30  oz.,  and  the  temperature  sank  to  31  •65°  C.  (=88-97°  Fahr.). 
JVe^d^*  experiments  with  moderate  bleedings  (see  page  118)  may 
be  contrasted  with  these. 

After  a  copious  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  stomach,  intestines, 
or  uterus,  there  ensues  an  almost  immediate  and  very  considerable 
sinking  of  the  temperature,  even  amounting  to  collapse-tempera- 
tures, when  there  has  previously  been  a  high  febrile  range.  It 
depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case  whether,  how  soon,  and 
to  what  degree  the  temperature  again  rises.  Even  a  moderate 
spontaneous  loss  of  blood  [such  as  epistaxis,  kcJ]  causes  a  dispro- 
portionate fall  of  temperature  in  most  fever  cases.^ 

General  bloodlettings  in  suitable  cases  of  disease,  and  in  a  less 
degree  local  abstraction  of  blood,  have  similar  effects,  and  it  not 
seldom  happens  that  the  temperature,  which  just  before  was  con- 
siderably elevated,  or  iiT  other  words,  febrile,  becomes  normal,  or 
very  nearly  so  just  after.  But  the  reaction  is  generally  far  from 
insignificant.  In  most  cases  the  temperature  soon  rises  again  to  its 
previous  height,  or  even  exceeds  it.      The  temperature  will  remain 

*  For  example,  a  girl  under  my  care,  aged  12,  on  the  tenth  day  of  typhoid 
fever,  had  a  morning  temperature  of  104' ;  pulse,  130 ;  11.  24.  in  the  evening, 
after  a  moderate  bleeding  from  the  nose,  the  temperature  was  only  100' ; 
pulse,  100 ;  11.  24 ;  whereas  the  evening  temperature  of  this  disease  is  gene- 
rally from  2° — 3""  higher  than  the  morning,  and  was  so  in  this  case  when  there 
was  no  epistaxis. 
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reduced  just  in  proportion  to  the  actual  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  patient^s  condition  (lit.  in  dem  Krankheit  s  process, 
in  the  process  of  the  disease)  at  or  after  the  bleeding.  It  appears 
not  to  be  very  material  whether  the  blood  flows  from  capillary 
vessels,  or  from  those  of  a  larger  calibre ;  but  it  is  far  more  impor- 
tant, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  course  of  the  disease  should  be 
s\xf&c\ej\tljjbncard  to  allow  of  a  lasting  impression  being  made  upon 
it  by  the  abstraction  of  blood  .^ 

If  menstruation  occurs  in  the  course  of  a  disease,  we  find  it  more 
commonly  preceded  by  a  rise  of  temperature  than  is  the  case  in 
healthy  people.  The  loss  of  blood  itself  is  sometimes  followed  by  a 
diminution  of  the  previously  elevated  temperature  induced  by  the 
disease.  And  besides  this,  the  occurrence  of  the  catamenia  has 
often  a  disproportionate  disturbing  influence,  especially  on  women  of 
a  nervous  temperament,  and  mJly  cause  a  previously  high  tempera- 
ture to  rise  as  well  as  causing  greater  mobility  of  temperature,  and 
in  some  very  susceptible  individuals  it  may  be  associated  with  a 
species  of  febricula  [see  note  to  page  102].- 

§  II.  Ckossafs  valuable  researches  and  experiments  on  the  effects 
of  deprivation  of  food  in  lowering  the  temperature,  were  the  first 
published  on  this  subject  (1843,  ^Eecherches  exp^rimen tales  sur 
^inanition,  M^m.  pr^sent^s  ^  Tacad.  des  sciences.  Sc.  mathem.  et 
physiques,' viii,  p.  438),  and  on  the  effects  upon  temperature,  further 
see  page  53a.      Besides  this  Schmidt,  TAchtenfehy  and  Frohlich 

*  Dr.  Christian  Baiimler  ('Clinical  Society's  Transactions/  vol.  ii,  read  Feb. 
12,  1869)  has  called  attention  to  the  rise  of  temperature  which  takes  place 
within  a  few  (one  or  two)  days  after  hfiemoptysis,  and  to  the  necessity  for 
watching  such  cases  and  keeping  1  hem  quiet,  even  when  occurring  in  previously 
healthy  people.  The  paper  is  illustrated  with  several  cases,  and  a  chart  of  the 
temperature.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tiiat  this  is  a  very  important  practical 
observation.— [Tbaks.] 

^  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
eminently  practical  therapeutic  results  and  indications  to  which  Wunderlich 
refers  here  and  elsewhere,  as  the  fruit  of  theg;nometry  applied  to  medicine.  I 
would  especially  single  out  the  author's  remarks  on  alcohol,  bleeding,  baths, 
calomel,  digitalis,  diet,  ice,  and  purgatives  [see  this,  and  the  preceding  and 
following  chapters,  and  many  other  places  passim,  for  which  I  must  beg  the 
reader  to  consult  the  index].  It  appears  to  me  that  the  effect  on  the  candid 
reader's  mind,  however  radical  or  revolutionary  his  pathology  and  therapeutics 
may  be,  will  be  to  make  him  endorse  the  Horatian  maxim,  *'  Yixerc  fortes  ante 
Agamemnona  multi."  • 
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have  experimented  on  the  influence  of  hunger  upon  the  temperature, 
and  it  has  thus  been  established  that  bj  continuous  deprivation  of 
food,  moderately  extensive  diminutions  of  temperature  may  be  pro- 
duced, without  necessarily  producing  thereby  any  intercurrent  rela- 
tive elevations  of  temperature.  In  disease  the  effects  of  diminished 
diet  are  never  simple^  and  therefore  observation  of  this  kind  upon 
sick  people  are  of  little  value.^ 

§  I  a.  The  introduction  of  nutritious  material,  contrary  to  the 
rule  of  health,  is  often  remarkable  in  its  operation  upon  the  sick. 
Not  only  those  patients  who  have  a  more  or  less  elevated  tempera- 
ture, but  even  those  whose  temperature  is  entirely  normal,  or  has 
again  become  so,  may  exhibit  very  striking  elevations  of  tempera- 
ture consequent  on  taking  nourishment ;  and  for  these  we  do  not 
need  any  special  error  of  diet,  or  an  increase  of  nourishment  before 
the  appetite  is  restored,  but  they  may  occur  on  the  introduction  of 
very  moderate  quantities :  sometimes  with  the  first  enjoyment  of 
animal  food,  during  convalescence,  at  a  time  when  the  appetite  is 
extremely  sharp  (in  hohem  grade  lebhaft),  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
meet  with  a  rise  of  temperature  of  two  or  more  degrees  (Centigrade 
=  3*6°  F.),  and  it  may  remain  at  this  height  for  two  or  three 
days  or  more. 

§  13.  Constipation,  if  it  lasts  a  few  days,  and  sometimes  even  the 
absence  of  an  alvine  evacuation  for  only  twenty-four  hours,  especially 
after  previous  diarrhoea  or  catharsis,  may  give  rise  to  elevations  of 
temperature  in  disease.  Beteniion  of  urine  and  suppression  of  the 
catamenia  have  a  similar  effect.  So  when  a  pathological  haemorrhage 
occurs,  the  temperature  usually  rises  a  few  hours  previously. 

Very  relaxed  motions  generally  lower  the  temperature,  and  when 
artificially  induced,  more  than  when  they  are  spontaneous.  Even  a 
single  copious  evacuation  may  do  this,  if  there  has  been  long- 
standing constipation,  and  the  temperature  has  been  previously  high. 
After  the  relaxation  however,  the  reaction  is  generally  considerable, 

*  For  a  very  interesting  account  of  various  experiments  of  Bidder  and 
Schmidt's,  and  others,  on  the  effects  of  starvation,  see  Otto  Funke's  '  Lelirbuch 
der  Phjsioiogie,*  i,  607.  Sec,  also,  Dr.  Carpenter's  'Principles  of  Human 
Physiology,*  pp.  54— 56,  434— 5,  sixth  edition,  and  Taylor's  'Medical  Juris- 
prudence,' p.  742.  Also  the  medical  journals  of  the  current  year  on  the  case 
of  Sarah  Jacobs,  "  the  Welsh  Fasting  Girl."— [T bans.] 
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id  Ihc  subsequent  rise  may  exceed  the  height  of  the  previgus 
mperature.     The  kind  of  purgative,  however,  appears  to  have  but 
■light  influence  on  either  the  amount  or   the  perioanence  of  the 
depression  of  temperature, 

romlliiig  depresses  the  temperature  far  more  than  the  action  of 
the  bowels.  Indeed  the  act  is  often  accompanied  or  followed  by 
collapse-temperature.  In  this  case  also  there  is,  for  the  most  part. 
It  certain  amount  of  reaction,  inducing  a  rise  of  temperature. 

§  14,  The  lowering  of  temperalare  consequent  on  the  loxic  effecU 
^alcohol  agrees  with  what  has  been  said  before  of  its  effects  in 
beallli,  although  as  long  as  health  is  unimpaired  the  efTecls  arc  far 
dighter  (see  page  117). 

ATilh  poisonous  doses  of  alcohol  the  dcjireasion  of  temperature 
may  be  very  considerable,'  as  Bumi^ril  and  Demarquay  first  pointed 
out,  and  many  others  have  confirmed.  It  appears  that  the  ingestion 
of  alcohol  diminishes  or  retards  the  tissue  changes.  Yet  we  must 
notice  that  after  the  employment  of  brandy  the  fall  of  fempeiature 
is  usually  followed  by  a  very  strong  reaction.  But  in  febrile  con- 
ditions the  effect  of  alcohol  is  tO  lower  temperature,  as  several 
English  observers  have  announced,  from  clinical  observations,  and 
C.  Bouvier  has  lately  proved  by  eiperimeuts  (Pflilger's  'Archiv,' 
1869,  p.  381).  Habitual  "soakers"  have  as  a  rule,  under  parallel 
circumstances,  a  lower  temperature  than  other  persons,  and  collapse- 
temperatures  are  met  with  in  them,  both  in  diiferent  kinds  of  fever 
nnd  in  non-fcbrde  diseases  also,  very  commonly,  and  the  collapse  is 
often  very  marked.  This  is  not  incompatible  with  the  fact  that  very 
high  temperatures  are  often  met  with  at  the  termination  of  fatal 
cases  of  delirium  potatorum  (D.  tremens).  A  variety  of  other  more 
or  less  poisonous  substances  depress  the  temperature.  Jjemarqiiay 
has  demonstrated  this  as  regards  EfAer  and  Chl-Qroform.  Brown- 
S<!quard  (11*49.  'Comptea  rendus  des  si!anees  de  la  Socii?t(!  de 
Biologie,'  Nr,  7,  p.  103)  reckons  opium,  hydrocyanic  acid,  hyoscy- 
iSmus,  digitalis,  belladonna,  tobacco,  cuphorbium,  camphor,  acetic 
Bcid,  oxalic  acid,  sulphuric,  nitric,  nnd  hydrochloric  acids,  amongst 
the  Bg«nta  which  lower  the  temperature.* 

I     '  In  Macs  of  BOute  alcoiiol  (loisoniiig  ndniittcd  to  llje  LandoD  Hospitnl,  I 
Bi»e  aereral  tivncs  uotrd  a  lemjierKluro  of  onlj  90^  F.  (33'!°  C.l  in  Dasu  which 
■«ca««r«il , — [T  B.*  s».  ] 
[    '  Cbloral'bjrdrste  must  also  be  reckoned  amongst  temperetura-depreMors. 
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Many  medicines,  when  administered  to  patients  suffering  from 
fever,  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  previously  elevated  temperature. 
This  is  most  certainly  correct  as  regards  digitalis  (employed  in 
quantities  amounting  to  from  3  to  6  grammes  (grs.  46  to  93)  in 

See  Dr.  Otto  Liebreich's  monogram,  'Das  Chloral  Hydrat,*  &c.,  Berlin* 
1869.  Also  papers  and  notices  by  Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson, 
and  others,  too  numerous  to  mention,  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,' 
*  Lancet,'  *  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,'  *  The  Practitioner,'  *  Pharmaceutical 
Journal,'  and  other  medical  publications  at  the  close  of  1869  and  commence- 
ment of  1870. 

I  may  also  specially  mention  a  paper  on  its  use  in  tetanus,  by  Mr.  Waren 
Tay,  in  the  '  British  Medical  Journal'  for  April  2,  1870,  p.  329) ;  other  papers 
in  same  journal,  pp.  301, 433,  and  413.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  tem- 
perature to  fall  3°  or  4®  Fahr.  (=  i-6i®  to  2*2°  C),  or  even  more  after  a  full  dose 
(40 — 80  grains)  of  chloral  hydrate. 

Dr.  E,.  P.  Oglesby,  of  Leeds,  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  various 
animals  (cats,  dogs,  rabbits,  and  guinea  pigs),  which  tend  to  prove  that  the 
action  of  morphia  and  atropine,  administered  hypodcrmically,  is  idmost  identical, 
regard  being  had  to  the  difference  of  activity  (see  the  'Practitioner'  for 
January,  1870).  He  finds  that  the  first  effect  is  to  lower  the  temperature,  but 
it  rapidly  rises  again ;  and  he  believes  that  in  these  drugs,  so  used,  we  have  a 
reliable  remedy  for  the  collapse  of  cholera,  summer  diarrhcea,  &c.  The  follow- 
ing examples  may  serve  to  explain  and  illustrate  his  statements. 

No.  I. — A  young  cat.  Temp,  in  rectum  101°  before  operation ;  J-  gr. 
bimeconate  of  morphia  at  9.30  p.m. 

I  a.m.      Temperature  100*3" 


10  p.m.     Temperature  99' 1° 

11  p.m.  „  99*0° 

12  night  „  99-4° 

No.  2. — A  terrier.    Temp,  in  rectum  1023°;  igr.  morphia  at  4.30  p.m. 


2  a.m.  „  102*1° 

4  a.m.  „  102*3° 


.0 


7.0  p.m.      Temperature  102*1^ 
8.0  p.m.  „  102*4^ 

9.0  p.m.  „  1031°* 


5.0  p.m.       Temperature  101*4 
5.30  p.m.  „  ioi*r 

6.0  p.m.  „  loi'i' 

6.30  p.m.  „  101*4° 

*  In  spite  of  vomiting,  this  temp,  continued  several  hours. 

No.  3. — A  guinea  pig.    Temp,  in  rectum   101*2°;  ^  gr.  bimeconate  of 
morphia  at  4.0  p.m. 


5° 

.0 


6.0  p.m.      Temperature  103*0"^ 
8.0  p.m.  „  104*  r 


4.30  p.m.    Temperature  101*2 

5.0  p.m.  „  I02*2 

5.30  p.m.  „  102*4 

No.  4.— A  cat.    Temp,  in  rectum  103°  j  ,,^7  gr.  atropine  at  6  p.m. 


6.15  p.m.    Temperature  102-4 
6.30  p.m.  „  102*3 

7.0  p.m.  „  102*3 

7.30  p.m.  „  102*2 

Similar  results  were  obtained  in  rabbits. — [Trans.] 


.0 


,0 


8.30  p.m.     Temperature  103* i 
11.30  p.m.  ,,  104*0 

1.30  p.m.  „  1040 
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nivided  doses,  spread  over  some  days),  veralria,  quinine,  antimony, 
isd  calomel.  Acids,  saltpetre  [potassium  citrate],  and  other  salines 
Alow  tliis  action  less  decisively.  But  children  and  delicate  women 
Bhibit  greater  sensitiveness  than  other  patients  in  this  respect,  and 
hihit  more  clearly  the  temperatare-depressinfj  effects  of  these 
lemedies. 

[Hence   the  old-fashioned   treatment   of  fever   by   salines,  and 

the  more   modern   use   of  mineral  acids  both  find  a  justificatiou. 

Dr.  Robert  Barnes,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  therapeutics, 

I  expresses  himself  very  strongly  on  the  beneficial  effects  of  salines 

k('Lectcires    on    Obstetric    Operations,'   p.   493,   and  elsewhere). 

liitberiHeuter   of  BfUe  has   published  in  the    '  Dentsches  Archiv 

\  Klinisoh  Medicin,'  vol.  Jii,  parts  5  and  6,  on  the  efi'ects  of  Qmnine, 

0  which  he  ascribes  a  decided  and  almost  invariable  temperature- 

idiicing  effect.      Dr.  F,  Stabell  in  tbe  '  Report  of  the  Medical 

Department  of  the  Itoyal  Hospital,  Christiana,'  for  the  year  1867 

''  Norsk  Jlagnzin  for  Lajgcvidcnsk  Aben,'  xiiii  Bd.,  i  Heft)  gives 

"details  of  two  cases  supporting  tbe  same  view.     In  one  woman, 

iged  thirty-one,  a  case  of  fever,  with  rose  spots  and  petechiic,  without 

iarrho-a,  the  temperature  fell  K'',  5°,  and  y°  nearly  after  three  dosea 

bof  3j  each  of  quinine.     Dr.  Baumler,  however  ('  Kiiniscbe  Beobach- 

Bttngen  tiber  Abdominnl-typhus  in  Eogland '),  found  but  slight  effects 

rona  quinine,  except  perhaps  in  the  Inst  period  of  enteric  fever; 

ideed  9j  doses  of   quinine   bad   no   effect   at  iJl  in  oae  case  in 

■  which  that  dose  was  several  times  administered. 

Dr.  Baumler's  paper  also  contains  remarks  on  the  effect  of  port 
wine,  calomel,  and  other  medicamenta,  and    is   full  of  interesting 
^observations  on  the  course  of  the  temperature  in  enteric  fever,  S-c. — 
fl?KANS.] 


§  15.  On  the  other  liaud,  a  great  many  sHbstanceit  have  a  direct 
t  in  raiting  lie  temperature,  which  are  partly  to  be  observed 
"  toxic  incorporation"  in  healthy  people,  nud  partly  in  diseases 
■rhen  the  temperature  is  either  abnormally  high  or  depressed, 
fV^«,  mtuk,  ami  camphor,  belong  to  this  group.  The  effects  of 
»r.t«[\Voornra)  have  been  most  accurately  investigated.  Ahcr  C/aiide 
'Bernard  bad  made  the  discovery  that  it  acted  on  tbe  vaso-motor 
rrea  first,  and  that  then  the  temperature  rose,  Toisin  and  Liou- 
mile  ('  OaKCtte  des  Hilpitaux,'  1 866,  Nr.  loy  and  1 1 1,  and  'Journal 
r  I'Anatomie  et  de  Thysiolotfic,'  1S67,  p.  114),  by  means  of  sub< 
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cutaneous  injections  of  this  drug^  induced  a  complete  artificial  fever 
in  human  beings^  with  rigors,  heats  and  sweatings,  the  temperature 
rising  to  40*4^  C.  (104*8°  F.),  accompanied  with  all  the  signs 
of  febrile  circulation  and  secretion,  and  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
system.  TsciescAicAin,  on  the  contrary,  found  that  in  animals,  some 
minutes  after  the  injection  of  curare,  there  was  a  slight  decrease  of 
temperature,  which  continued  till  cramps  set  in,  when  the  tempe- 
rature began  to  rise  unmistakably.  Fleischer^  however  (Pfliiger's 
^Archiv,'  1869,  p.  441),  confirmed  the  effect  of  curare  in  raising 
the  temperature. 

§  16.  Billroth  and  Httfschmidt,  0,  Weber,  and  Frese,  have  all 
pointed  out  the  temperature-ramng  (pyrogonic)  eflFects  of  certain 
animal  substances,  when  introduced  into  the  circulation, 

Billroth  and  Hufschmidt  ('Archiv  fiir  klin.  Chir.,'  vi,  392) 
found  that  in  all  the  cases  in  which  putrid  solutions  O'auchige 
Fliissigkeit),  or  recent  pus,  were  injected  into  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  or  into  the  blood,  there  was  a  rise  of  temperature  in 
the  rectum,  which  was  considerable  even  within  two  hours  after  the 
injection,  and  reached  its  maximum  in  from  two  to  twenty-eight 
hours;  that  the  minimum  exceeded  the  normal  temperature  by 
r6°C.  (:z-88°  F.),  and  the  maximum  by  2-2°  C.  (3-96°  F.) ;  and 
that  if  the  injection  were  only  done  once,  a  rapid  defervescence 
generally  set  in,  shortly  after  the  acme  had  been  reached ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  after  repeated  injections,  death  constantly  occurred, 
generally  with  very  high  temperatures. 

Soon  afterwards,  0,  Weber  (in  1864,  'Deutsche  Klinik,^  p.  495, 
and  1865,  P-  ^3>  ^^^  33*  53)  determined  by  similar  experiments  the 
pyrogonic  (and  phlogogonic,  or  in  other  words,  heat-producing  and 
inflammatory)  effects  of  pus  injected  subcutaneously,  or  into  serous 
cavities,  or  into  the  blood;  of  fluids  from  inflamed  tissues,  and 
further,  of  the  injection  of  pysemic  and  septicaemic  blood,  and  even 
of  the  blood  of  an  animal  merely  suff'ering  from  simple  inflammatory 
fever.  However,  in  the  last  case,  the  elevation  of  temperature  was  but 
slight,  and  amounted  to  only  0*65°  to  1-13°  C.  (1*17°  F.  to  2*o7°F.). 

Frese  (1866,  '  Experiment.  Beitrage  zur  /Etiologie  des  Fiebers. 
Diss/)  made  still  more  numerous  experiments.  He  showed  that 
the  blood  of  animals  sufiering  from  fever,  whatever  kind  of  fever  it 
might  be,  when  introduced  into  the  circulation  of  a  healthy  animal  of 
the  same  species,  induced  a  rise  of  temperature. 
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This  followed  llie  injection  pretty  speedily ;  in  one  caap,  after  two 
hours  and  a  half,  the  temperature  was  already  i"  higher  (^  i'8  F.)- 
Tet  according  to  Trese,  the  rise  of  temperature  was  by  no  means 
niormouE,  lu  the  three  cases  uncomplicated  by  accidental  intro- 
laction  of  part  of  tlie  injurious  blood  into  the  connective  tissue  (which 
1  set  up  local  iafluinmalion)  the  temperature  only  exceeded  the 
paximum  temperature  of  healthy  animals  by  07  to  1-3^  C.  (=^  i'a6'' 
i  2'34°  Falir,)-  The  rise  of  temperature  lasted  only  a  short  time 
,  and  6  days),  and  thus  only  attained  the  very  minimum 
period  held  to  constitute  a  state  of  fever  in  Ihe  human  subject. 
Ffe^e  further  discovered  or  confirmed — 

(i)  That  products  of  decomposition  and  of  inflammatory  tissue- 

tstruction,  when  introduced  into  the  circulation,  induce  a  rise  of 

iBmperntare— whether  they  are  obtained  from  the  body  experimented 

T  from  that  of  another  animal. 

(3)  That  this  depends  not  upon  the  pus- corpuscles,  but  upon  the 

Brum  of  the  Uuid. 

(3)  That  even  boiling  and  Bubse(|ueiit  filtration  does  not  destroy 
a  property. 

(4)  That  very  recent  fresh  Eerum  of  pus  poasesees  this  property 
in  a  high  degree. 

(5)  That  no  fever  is  induced  by  the  injection  of  healthy  blood, 
but  that  the  blood  of  an  animal  suffering  from  fever  has  pyrogonic 
effects  {induces  rise  of  temperature) . 

(6)  Since  heating  up  ("  whipping,"  German  "Quirlen")  of  the 
fever  blood  and  subsequent  filtration  does  not  deprive  it  of  llus 
property,  the  effect  cannot  be  due  to  the  fibrin. 

_  More  recently  £.  Bergmana  [i868,  '  Pet ersb urge r  med.  Zeit- 
pchrift')  has  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  on  the  effects  of 
lecomposing  and  inflammatory  products,  and  has  found  that  after 
Bo  injection  of  a  moderately  small  quantity  (according  to  circum- 
mces)  of  the  deleterious  material,  there  is  always  induced  a  very 
tact  and  identical  typical  alteration  of  the  course  of  temperature 
a  immediate  rise  after  the  injection,  a  maximum  attained  in  from 
— j  hours,  niid  a  return  lo  the  normal  in  3 — 6  hours).  Local 
isturbanccB  thus  originating  may  hinder  tlie  process  of  restoration, 
nd  caune  modifications  of  the  course  of  t!ie  temperature.  All  the 
txperiments  arc  parallel,  whi-ther  decomposing  materials,  or  products 
t  inflammation,  ur  only  the  results  of  the  customary  tissue  changes, 
e  injected.     Indeed  it  nppears  to  this  observer  (p.  84)  that  after 
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the  injections  of  large  quantities  of  water,  or  smaller  quantities  of 
irritating  substances,  there  may  be  a  very  similar  (analogous)  altera- 
tion of  temperature,  to  that  which  occurs  after  the  injection  of 
solution  of  decomposing  or  inflammatory  products. 

Those  unknown  influences  which  excite  9peciji<:  morbid  processes 
in  the  person  attacked  must  have  something  in  common  (schUessen 
sich  an)  with  those  results  of  experiments  on  the  pyrogonic  action 
of  animal  substances  introduced  into  the  system.  However,  except 
in  the  case  of  pyeemia  and  septicaemia,  the  resemblance  is  not  very 
close  [lit.  die  Aehnlichkeit  ist  doch  nur  eine  beschrankte] . 

Our  knowledge  is  still  very  far  from  being  in  a  position  to  clearly 
comprehend  the  peculiar  course  of  the  temperature  produced  by  the 
operation  of  these  unknown  but  doubtless  speciflc  influences,  or 
to  be  able  to  trace  clearly  the  connection  between  the  original 
specific  causes  and  the  altered  temperature.^ 

'  The  conclusions  arrived  at  bjM.  Andral  on  the  relation  of  the  constituents 
of  the  blood,  &c.,  to  temperature,  are  stated  as  follows  in  the  '  Medical  Times 
and  Gazette'  of  January  ist,  1870.  ist.  As  to  Jibrine,  When  the  blood  con- 
tains more  than  -n^V^ths  of  this,  the  temperature  rises,  and  in  a  corresponding 
ratio.  Thus,  of  all  diseases,  pneumonia  is  marked  with  the  greatest  increase  of 
fibrine,  and  is  the  highest  in  temperature  of  all  the  phlegmasise.  In  85  cases 
in  only  13  was  the  temperature  below  39°  C.  (102*2°  F.) ;  in  44  it  was  between 
39°  and  40°  C.  (i02-2°  F.  and  104°  F.);  in  26  between  40°  C.  (104°  F.)  and 
41°  C.  (105*8°  F.) ;  and  in  2  rose  to  41*2°  C.  (=  io6*i6°F.).  In  acute  pleu- 
risy, in  which  tliere  is  always  less  fibrine,  the  temperature  only  once  reached 
41°  G.  (105*8°  F.),  and  usually  oscillated  between  38*5°  C.  (=  101*3''  F.)  and 
39*5°  C.  (103*1°  F.).  M.  Andraly  however,  admits  exceptions,  as  in  erysipelas, 
when  there  have  been  only  yxfo^ths  of  fibrines,  the  temperature  has  been 
41*8°  C.  (107*24°  F.).  Still  there  are  high  amounts  of  fibrine  never  seen  with- 
out  a  corresponding  rise  of  temperature — thus  the  fibrine  never  exceeds  10  parts 
in  a  thousand  without  the  temperature  exceeding  40°  C.  (104°  F.).  But  he 
docs  not  consider  these  as  cause  and  effect,  for  in  pyrexia,  where  there  is  no 
excess  of  fibrin,  the  temperature  is  as  high  or  higher  than  in  phlegmasiic. 
Thus  42*4°  C.  (108*32'  F.)  has  been  reached  in  typhoid  ;  42°  C.  (107*6^  F.)  in 
the  onset  of  smallpox,  the  hot  stage  of  ague,  and  in  glanders,  &c.  Indeed,  the 
highest  degrees  are  reached  in  diseases  when  there  is  the  least  fibrine  in  the 
blood. 

2.  The  number  of  red  globules  does  not  much  affect  it.  In  a  woman 
exhausted  by  hcemorrhage,  with  only  21  parts  of  globules  in  the  blood,  the  tem- 
perature was  maiutained  at  37°  C.  (98*6^  F.),  and  a  chlorotic  patient  with  only 
'■Y^o  globules  kept  a  temperature  of  379°  C.  (100*22°  F.).  Of  20  cases  with 
38—117  per  1000  globules,  the  temperature  varied  from  37°  to  384''  C. 
(98*6°  to  iori2°F.). 

3.  When  the  albumen  escapes  in  the  urine,  theory  would  lead  us  to  expect 
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I  §  17.  Breschet  and  Becquere!  (Sesaign  of  the  Academie  des 
BcicnceG,  iSthOct.,  1S41}  were  the  first  to  point  out  the  remarkable 
Hcpression  of  tcmperatare  iu  animals,  the  surface  of  whoae  lody  is 
wgrnered  mth  an  impermealile  eoaiin^.   They  made  the  communication, 

Hlminuilied  temperature.  More  facts  are  ivanted,  liowerer,  lo  establish  this. 
BOF  7  cases,  tbe  temperatnre  was  diminulied  in  5,  aad  a  had  intercurrent 
■nfliuntiiation. 

I  4.  On  the  relations  of  the  amount  of  una  in  the  urine  to  the  lemperatDic, 
KU-iJairs' considers  that  the  iocreased  temperature  geiierallj  means  an  increased 
■tiooiuit  of  urea  iu  the  urine.  NoUblj  in  fevers.  Hccansidcrs  10—15  per  1000 
norinnl.  Id  ,^3  patieots  vbose  temperature  was  uorma!,  the  urea  did  not 
nxeeod  yiSjlli '"  wore  than  8  eases.  In  45  olhera  with  non-febrile  diseaaea  it 
Btnged  from  4  to  11 — loooths.  But  iu  33  analyses  in  intermittent  fcFcrs,  tlic 
^Vrea  ranged  from  13 — ^33  per  1000.  In  pneumonia  30 — ai)  per  1000,  &e.  Urea 
Kl  increased  also  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver." 

B    Wilb  regard  to  the  artificial  production  of  tuberculosis  in  animnla,   hy 
HnoouIalioiiB,  and  tbe  injection  of  various  irritants,  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
'^  litis  work  do  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than  refer  the  reader  to  the  following 
•onrces  of  iDformation. 

For  an  account  of  M.  Fillmia't  experiments  eommnnieatcd  to  llio  Prenoh 
Academy  in  1805—6  see  the  'Edinburgh  M.edieal  Journal,'  Feb.  18(17,  PP- 
[.756-765. 

For  fiittber  cipetiments,  English  and  Foreign,  see  also— 

Dr.  tFiiioir  Foz,-~'T\ie  Artificial  Production  of  Tubercle  in  the  Lower 
l&niFnals.'  (Macmilliin,  18GS.) 

Dr.  J.  Burdon  SandenoH, — 'Appendices  lo  Reporls  of  the  Medical  Officer 
if  UiePriTj  CoQiici),'  1868 — g,  and  his  article,  "Recent  Researches  on  Tuber- 
■enlosia,"  ['Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,'  Nov.  1869,  p.  385.)    See  ahfo — 

'Briliib  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirurgical  Rj^view,"  April,  1870,  p.  389, 
["Tuberculosis  and  Pulmonarj  Consumption.") 

Niemcyer's  '  Clinical  Medicine,'  American  edition.     (Henrj  Lewis,  Gowcr 

Niemcjer'a  'Clinical  Lectures,'  (translated  bj  Dr.  Baamler,  New  Sjiiouhaai 
Boeict,)- 

The  Dumber  of  German  and  French  writers,  and  other  contributors,  is  too 
,  eat  to  allow  of  more  than  mentioning  the  names  of  Virchow,  Cohnheim, 
Subl,  ZicmssGU,  Battels,  Chaveau,  Corutl,  Ranvier,  and  Petersen,  and  quoting 
IB  following  titles : 

"Die  Tuberculosa,  die  LungenschwindsucUt,  and  Sorofulose,  &c.,"  von  Br. 
..  WatdettliMrg,  Ikriio,  l86y. 
"  Mauuel  d'EistoIogie  I'atholoRique,"  MM,  Comil  and  Bancier,  p.  204. 
Uf.  Julius  Pelersai'i    ''Thesis  for  il.D.."  Copenhagen,    1869.    entitled, 
rLuogeivindsotens    og  TubercnIoscDS  omtvistede  Contitgioaitcl  og  Inoou- 
Ubflitol.'* 

This  appears  to  me  a  litting  opportunilj  of  doing  justice  to  the  labours  of 
hwo  of  Dur  own  cuuntrymen,  who  have  bceu  somewhat  unfsirl;  neglected  (per* 


itei^ 


d 
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that  rabbits  whose  shaved  skin  was  covered  with  a  coating  of  glue^ 
or  tallow  and  rosin,  lost  from  14 — 18°  C.  [25*2° — 32'4°  Fahr.]  of 
their  proper  temperature,  in  the  course  of  i  or  i^  hour,  and  soon 
after  died.  These  observers  themselves  remarked  that  what  they 
thus  propounded  was  apparently  contradictory  to  the  received 
notions  about  the  functions  of  the  skin.  However,  the  observations 
themselves  have  been  lately  fully  confirmed  by  Gerlach  (in  Miiller's 
'Archiv,^  J1851,  p.  467),  Valentin  (in^Archiv  fiir  Physiologische 
Heilk.,'  1858,  p.  433).  Edenhuizen  (in  '  Zeitschrift  fiir  rationelle 
Med.,^  1863,  p.  25). 

Valentin  has  also  shown  that  in  animals  thus  treated,  the  respira- 
tory movements  are  diminished  to  a  third  or  even  a  quarter  of  what 
they  were.  The  taking  in  of  oxygen  and  the  giving  out  of  carbonic 
acid  became  diminished  in  a  greater  degree  (to  ,'oth) ;  but  that  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  air  which  the  animals  breathe  is  raised  in 
temperature  the  refrigeration  is  checked,  the  breathing  becomes 
stronger,  the  animals  become  more  lively,  and  the  fatal  termination 
is  retarded  although  not  prevented.  Edenhuizen  found  that  the 
animals  [rabbits]  perished  after  only  a  part  of  the  skin  was  thus 
treated,  as  soon  as  more  than  ^th  or  -|^th  of  their  superficies  was 
thus  covered.  The  more  the  surface  was  thus  coated,  the  quicker 
and  more  remarkable  was  the  sinking  of  the  temperature,  and  the 
more  rapidly  death  set  in.  When  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
surface  was  left  free,  the  temperature,  pulse-frequency,  and  frequency 
of  respirations  were  all  diminished  at  first ;  but  the  first  two  soon 
recover  again,  and  may  even  exceed  the  normal,  while  the  frequency 
of  respiration  still  remains  lessened.  If  a  yet  larger  surface 
(Jths  to  -jrds)  was  left  uncovered,  the  frequency  of  respiration  was 
diminished  at  first,  but  soon  became  increased,  but  did  not  exceed 
the  normal  so  long  as  the  temperature  and  pulse  did.  If  only 
\i\\  to  -^th  of  the  surface  was  covered  in  this  way,  the  quickened 
breathing  was  the  chief  symptom,  whilst  the  temperature  and  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  were  less  aflectcd.     Laschkewitzch  explains 

liaps  by  accident)  by  the  writers  of  some  of  the  articles  referred  to — I  mcau 
Dr.  Andrew  Clark,  and  Dr.  Edwards  Crisp.  A  paper  by  the  latter  will  be 
found  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Med.  Grad.  Association,'  vol.  i, 
p.  no.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Andrew  Clark,  I  can  state  from  personal  know- 
ledge, that  his  experiments  on  the  artificial  induction  of  tubercle  were  carried 
on  long  before  the  publications  of  those  who  have  ignored  his  labours. — 
[Trans.] 
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ftlbese  sj'mptoms  by  the  iucreosed  loss  of  warmth  in  oousequence  of 
nralytic  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  vesseU. 


iH,  Verjf  nmnerous  experiments  and  inveatigationa  have  bee u 

I  made  with  the  view  of  elacidaling  tlie  influence  of  tie  nervous  «i/a(^m 

[.  mpon  temperature.      Numerous  very  remarkable  facts   have  been 

added  to  our  knowledge,  partly  by  experiments  and  partly  by  means 

of  clinical  observations.     It  is  however  not  possible  as  jet  to  deliver 

B  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  judgment  on  the  mode  in  which 

the  nerves  affect  the  temperature.     Long  ago  there  were  numerous 

1  observations,  showing  that  after  experimental  division  of  the  spinal 

I  cord,  or  after  severe  injuries  of  it,  there  followed  a  peripheral  ele- 

I  Tali  on  of  temperature,  particularly  by  CliOMat   (1830,  'Mem.  sur 

I  Influence  du  System.  Nerveux  sur  la  Chaleur  jVnimale'),  by  8\r  B. 

t  {1837,  '  Medico-Chirnrg.  Transac.,'  XX,  146^),  by  Macartny 

I  (■'^.I'^i  'Treatise  on  [nSammation,'  p.  13),  by  I'r.  Nutie   (iH3<), 

'  Unlersuchungen  zur  Phyaiologie  and  Pathologic,'  II,  115),  and 

■BBpecially  by  H.  Nasge  (ibid.  II,  lyo). 

In  opposition  to  these,  Flourena  and  Magendie  observed,  that  the 

I  temperature  fell  after  injuriea  to  nerves,  and  this  fall  was  local  when 

1  nerve   trunks   only,   general   when   nerve  centres   were   damaged. 

T  CSaude  Bernard  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  latter  proposition,  which 

I  he  erroneously  considered  a  constant  phenomenon,  when  be  published 

I  liis  astonishing  discovery  of  the  efiects  of  dividing  the  cervical  sym- 

I  pathetic  (1852,  'Comptes  Rendus  de  I'Acad.des  Sciences,' XXXIV, 

I  p.  47a).     He  discovered  that  aflcr  the  division  of  the  connecting 

I  branches  between  the  superior  and  inferior  cervical  ganglia,  there 

I  oommenccd  an  immediate  increase  of  heat  in  the  whole  corresponding 

side  of  the  head,  which  could  be  especially  well  seen  in  the  ear  of  a 

[  nbbit.     He  also  found  that  merely  laying  bare,  or  disturbmg,  or 

pressing  on  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  was  followed  by 

great  congestion,  and  increased  development  of  heat.     More  lately 

('Comptes   llendus,'  Iv,   233)   he  made    further   communications, 

occotding  to  which  Beetion  of  the  lumbo-sacral  plcsus,  or  |of  the 

-  sciatic  nerve,  was  followed  by  an  elevation  of  tiimperatnre  in  the  pos- 

I  tenor  limb  thus  treated,  and  also  that  section  of  the  brachial  plexus 

tftbout  the  first  rib,  was  followed  by  a  rise  of  temijerature  in  the 

'  Sir  I!.  Bratliu's  Qtst  paper  was  in  ILc  '  l'itilQM)|iliical  Traa»ction&'  fur 
I  iStl.    It  is  referred  to  by  Uie  author,  [1.  35. — 'ts..\>i, 
10 
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corresponding  anterior  extremity.  Bernard  built  upon  these  results 
the  theory  of  a  special  influence  of  the  sympathetic  on  the  blood- 
vessels^ and  upon  calorification^  and  distinguishes  the  sympathetic 
system  from  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves^  as  being  vaso-motor^  and 
(Medorific  nerves. 

In  his  "  Lcfons  sur  la  Physiologic  et  la  Pathologic  du  Systime 
Nerveux^  ii,  490''  (1858)*  Bernard  formulated  his  ideas  as 
follows  :— 

1.  La  section  des  nerfs  du  sentiment  outre  Pabolition  du  senti* 
ment,  produit  la  diminution  de  la  temperature  des  parties. 

2.  Celle  des  nerfs  du  movement  outre  I'abolition  du  mouvement 
donne  lieu  ^galement  h  un  refroidissement  des  parties  paralys^es. 

3.  La  destruction  du  nerf  sympathique  qui  ne  produit  ni  Fimmo- 
bilite  des  muscles,  ni  la  perte  de  sensibility  amene  une  augmentation 
de  temphature  constante  et  tr&  considerable.^ 

The  most  important  questions  arising  out  of  these  results  of 
experiment  are : — 

(j.)  Whether  the  increased  heat  is  proportionate  to  the  excess  of 
blood  in  the  part  which  occurs  when  the  sympathetic  is  divided  ? 

(2.)  Although  the  temperature  (as  compared  with  the  other  ear, 
and  with  its  height  before  the  section  of  the  nerve)  may  be  consider- 
ably increased,  does  it  remain  within  the  range  of  temperature 
which  is  proper  to  the  internal  organs  of  animals  ?  If  these  ques- 
tions are  answered  in  the  aflBrmative,  this  phenomenon  has  only  a 
subordinate,  mediate,  and  almost  insignificant  relation  to  the  pro- 
duction of  heat.  In  that  case,  the  section  of  the  nerve  merely  acts 
by  producing  a  hypersemia,  and  the  consequence  of  this  hyperaemia 
is,  that  the  normal  blood  heat  is  more  perfectly  attained  and 
exhibited  by  the  parts  thus  more  richly  supplied  with  blood. 

(3.)  Finally,  this  question  arises — Are  they  really  the  proper 
fibres  of  the  sympathetic,  or  those  which  although  mixed  with  it, 
are  derived  from  the  spinal  cord,  upon  which  the  phenomena 
depends?      Is  the  sympathetic  the  special  vaso-motor  nerve   (as 

^  ''  I.  Division  of  nerves  of  sensalion^  besides  prodacing  aneesthesia,  dimi- 
nishes the  temperature  of  the  parts  supplied. 

**  2.  Division  of  motor  nerves,  besides  causing  paralysis,  gives  rise  also  to 
coldness  in  ike  paralifsed  parts. 

"  3.  Destruction  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  which  neither  produces  muscular 
paralysis  nor  loss  of  sensation,  is  accompanied  with  a  constant  and  very  con- 
lidcrabie  elevation  of  temperature." 
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Bernard  supposes)  or  are  the  movements  of  the  vessels  dependent  on 
the  cerebro- spinal  centres  ? 

On  all  these  points,  the  majority  of  experimenters  have  decided 
against  Bernard.  Brown-S^qiiard  first  entered  the  lists  against 
Bernard's  conclusions.  Before  the  publications  of  the  latter  in  the 
'Comptes  Eendus/  the  former  bad  communicated  the  experiment 
that  galvanization  of  the  divided  portion  of  the  cervical  sympathetic 
caused  contraction  of  the  vessels  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
head,  and  in  consequence  of  that,  ani^mia,  and  diminution  of  tem- 
perature and  of  sensation  (in  185a  in  the  'Medical  Examiner  of 
Philadelphia,'  p.  486,  of  the  vol,  for  that  year),  Sborrly  after 
[in  1853,  in  'Experimental  Researches,'  p.  9)  he  expressed  the 
opinion,  that  the  results  of  section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  ought 
to  be  attributed  only  to  a  paralytic  dilatation  of  the  cephalic  blood- 
vessels, and  the  increased  warmth  referred  to  the  increased  congestion, 
through  the  larger  amount  of  blood  flowing  to  the  part.  Pie  pointed 
out  that  hanging  np  the  animals  by  their  hind  legs  had  almost 
the  same  effect  as  division  of  the  sympathetic,  tie  concludes  the 
abstract  {'  On  the  Increase  of  Animal  Heat  after  Injuries  of  the 
"Tervous  System')  as  follows  (p.  77) : — 

(1.)  An  injury  to  the  nervous  system  may  cause  either  an  increased 

diminished  temperature  in  the  parts  which  are  paralysed,  by  it. 

(a.)  It  appears  that  the  respective  shares  of  the  sympflthetic  and 
cerebro-spinal  nervous  systems  in  producing  these,  cannot  well  be 
determined. 

(3.)  The  degree  of  temperature  of  paralysed  parts  depends  on  the 
qnanlity  of  blood  which  they  contain,  and  this  quantity  varies  with 
tiie  condition  of  the  arteries  and  capillaries  of  the  part. 

(4.)  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  hitherto  unexplained,  that  the  arteries 
and  capillaries  of  paralysed  parts  may  be  either  dilated,  normal 
or  contracted, 

Butly/ (18^^.  ' Comptes  Eendus,'  xxxvi,  377,  and  'Med.  Ztg. 
voa  dem  Vcrein  fiir  Ueilkunde  in  Preossen/  xxii^  149)  has  pointed 
out,  that  this  elevation  of  temperature  is  not  only  produced  by  diri- 
" "  m  of  Ibe  sympathetic,  but  that  injuries  of  that  part  of  the  spinal 

rrow  which  lies  between  the  seventh  cervical  and  the  third 
iraal  vertebra,  which  thus  includes  the  eighth  cervical,  and  the 
and  second  dorsal  nerves,  has  the  same  effect  on  the  tempera- 
of  the  head. 

Waller  also  ('Comptes  B^udus,'  sxxvi,  p.  37S)  attribntes  the  rise 
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of  temperature  simply  to  the  paralysis  of  the  circalar  fibres  of  the 
smaller  arteries^  and  the  hypersemia  thus  induced^  caused  by  the 
section  of  nerve. 

Le  Ruyter  ('Dissert,  de  actione  Atropse  belladonnfle/  1853) 
remarked  also^  that  he  had  noticed  no  alteration  of  temperature 
which  could  not  be  explained  by  the  increased  access  of  blood ;  and 
Bonders  (' Aanteekingen  van  het  Utr.  Gen./  1853)  remarks  that 
in  these  experiments  the  temperature  of  the  ears  very  seldom 
exceeds  that  of  the  rectum^  that  it  is  high  just  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  blood  sent  to  the  ears — that  it  diminishes  when 
they  are  congested — and  that  after  ligature  of  the  carotid  the 
temperature  of  the  ear  on  the  side  of  the  section  is  no  higher  than 
that  of  the  other  side,  and  that  if  the  ears  are  forcibly  rubbed 
the  temperature  in  both  is  alike. 

ScAiff  discussed  the  question  from  the  most  advanced  point  of 
view,  and  made  a  number  of  fresh  experiments  (1855,  'Untersa- 
chungen  zur  Physiologic  des  Nerven  Systems/  i,  124).  He  has 
observed  that  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
head  (of  the  ears)  may  be  very  considerable,  and  may  amount  to 
even  12°  or  16°  C.  (=  21 '6°  to  28-8°  Fahr.);  that  the  difference  of 
temperature  was  proportionate  to  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  parts,  and  that  when  (as  exceptionally  occurs)  the 
section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  has  no  effect  on  the  vessels  of 
the  ear,  there  is  also  no  elevation  of  temperature.  He  seeks  to 
prove  that  the  increased  fulness  of  the  vessels  depends  upon  paralysis 
of  the  blood-vessels,  and  that  the  larger  quantity  of  blood  circu- 
lating through  the  part,  causes  the  local  elevation  of  temperature. 
He  also  propounds  that  the  sympathetic  is  not  the  sole  and  exclusive 
vascular  nerve  of  the  head,  but  that  the  cervical  auricular,  the 
facial,  and  the  trigeminus  nerve  have  their  share ;  and  also  that  the 
part  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  head,  which  is  actually  con- 
tained in  the  sympathetic,  consists  entirely  of  the  spinal  nerve 
fibres  contained  in  it ;  that  the  vaso-motor  nerves  pass  through  the 
spinal  cord,  and  that  a  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  must  be 
regarded  as  a  centre  for  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  because  those  of  the 
head  and  trunk  both  meet  there.  He  maintains  that  in  complete 
spinal  paralysis  of  a  part,  the  temperature  of  this  must  be  elevated, 
whilst  in  incomplete  (i.  e.,  paralysis  of  motion  only)  the  temperature 
must  be  diminished  (p.  226) ;  a  conclusion  which  has  since  been  at 
least  partially  confirmed  by  pathological  facts. 


» 
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A  further  very  important  conclusion  of  Schiff't  in  its  relation  fo 
the  pathology  of  fever,  is  thi?,  which  he  claims  to  b;ive  established 
by  experiments:  that  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  fiice,  and  of  ihe 
distal  portiona  of  the  extremities  on  the  one  hand ;  and  those  of  the 
trunk,  the  arm  (above  the  elbow),  and  the  upper  part  of  tlie  thigh, 
on  the  other  liand  form  two  distinct  groups,  which  keep  perfectly 
separate  in  their  coarse  through  the  spinal  cord,  so  that  the  latter 
group  of  vascular  nerves,  decussates  laterally,  as  does  the  corre- 
sponding group  of  the  other  half  of  the  body,  which  those  of  the 
first  group  fail  to  do ;  and  further,  that  when  one  cuts  across  the 
left  half  of  the  spinal  cord  near  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  vascular 
of  the  skin  of  the  face,  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  forearm,  and  of  the  leg  (below  the  knee)  of  the  left  side, 
and  on  the  other  side  (the  right)  those  of  the  trunk,  the  arm  (above 
the  elbow),  and  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  are  paralysed. 

Some  further  experiments  of  ScA'iff'e  which  he  published  after- 
wards in  the  'AUgem  Wiemer  Med.  Zeitg.,'  1859,  p.  318,  are  of 
very  great  interest.  He  excited  fever  by  injection  of  pus  into  Ihe 
pleura,  or  into  the  vascular  system,  iu  animals  in  whom  Ue  had 
previously  divided  the  left  cervical  sympathetic,  or  resected  the 
nerves  of  one  extremity.  As  soon  as  the  fevor  set  in,  the  parts 
unafTected  by  the  section  of  the  nerves  began  to  rise  in  temperature, 
I  vhilst  in  the  ]>arts  suifering  from  vaso-motor -paralysis,  which  were 
I  previously  warmer,  the  temperature  cither  did  not  rise  at  all,  or  only 
f  Tery  slowly ;  and  when  the  febrile  temperature  was  fully  established, 

■  the  organs  which  before  were  warmest  (the  nerves  of  which  were 

■  divided)  were  colder  than  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  other 
(oniiijured)  side.  He  concluded  from  this,  that  the  [paralytic] 
hyperiemia  (BlutiiberfiiUung)  induced  by  the  nerve-section,  and  that 
induced  by  fever  (and  congestion)  do  not  depend  on  the  same  pro- 

1  cess ;  that  ihe  latter  is  of  a  much  more  active  nature,  and  that  there- 
Ifbre  (as  for  that  matter,  Claude  Bernard  himself  admits,  as  regards 
[the  submaxillary  glands,  see  'Comptes  Eendus,'  1S5SJ  Ihcre  must 
«xist  in  the  nerves  of  the  blood-vessels,  such  elements  as,  when 
Rtimulated,  cause  [an  active]  dilatation  (durch  ihre  Errepung  eine 
[Erweiteruug  bedingen) ;  but  that,  after  section  of  the  nerves,  this  is 
[«o  longer  possible. 

Kutimaul  and  TenHe/s  researches  (in  Moleschott's  '  Untersuch- 
ODgen  xur  Naturlelire  des  Menschen  und  der  Thiere/  1S56,  i, 
flfo — 133)  had  considerable  influence  in  again  referring  the  pheug. 
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mena  of  warmth  to  the  amount  of  blood  contained  in  the  vessels. 
Thej  obtained  the  important  result^  of  constantly  reducing  the 
increased  warmth  of  the  ear  of  the  side  on  which  the  sympathetic 
was  divided^  below  that  of  the  other  ear,  and  even  lower  than  its  own 
temperature  before  the  section,  as  soon  as  (in  addition  to  ligaturing 
or  compressing  the  carotid  on  the  same  side)  they  also  ligatured  the 
two  subclavians  at  their  origin,  and  thus  prevented  the  establishment 
of  the  collateral  circulation.  On  the  other  hand  they  procured  an 
elevation  of  temperature  if  they  only  ligatured  the  subclavians,  and 
thus  increased  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  carotid.  The 
effect  of  compression  of  the  carotid  on  one  side,  after  previous  liga- 
ture of  the  subclavians,  had  parallel  results,  whether  the  sympathetic 
were  previously  divided  or  not,  and  the  section  of  the  sympathetic 
produced  no  greater  increase  of  heat  than  the  increased  pressure  of 
blood.  However,  both  Lussana  and  Ambrosoli  (^Gazz.  Lombarda,' 
1867,  Nos.  25 — 33),  after  suspending  animals  by  their  hind  legs,  did 
not  find  so  great  an  increase  of  temperature  in  the  ears  as  they  did 
after  division  of  the  sympathetic ;  and  they  think  that  in  the  latter, 
a  local  pathological  process  of  blood-dissolution  (decomposition) 
induced  by  the  section  of  the  sympathetic,  causes  the  elevation  of 
temperature,  and  not  mere  hypersemia,  or  increased  functional 
activity. 

Brown-Sequard  ('Experimental  Researches,  applied  to  Physiology 
and  Pathology,'  p.  73)  discovered  also  that  complete  division  of 
one  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  dorsal  region  was  followed 
by  a  rise  of  temperature  in  the  hinderextremity  of  the  corresponding 
side,  and  a  fall  of  temperature  in  the  opposite  limb. 

&^;^  (' Untersuchuugen,' p.  196)  confirmed  this,  but  attributes 
the  (low)  temperature  of  the  opposite  extremity  to  an  accidental 
injury  of  one  half  of  the  spinal  cord  in  performing  the  section  of  the 
other  half. 

TscAesciicAin,  after  complete  section  of  the  spinal  cord  in  a 
variety  of  situations,  has  always  observed  a  suppression  of  the  active 
operations  of  the  vessels,  and  a  sinking  of  the  general  temperature, 
in  addition  to  the  loss  of  voluntary  movements  (Reichert's  'Archiv,' 
1866,  p.  152);  and  he  considers  the  primary  cause  of  this  diminished 
warmth^  to  consist  in  the  paralytic  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  their 
overfuUness  of  blood  (and  especially  in  the  veins),  in  the  hindrance 
to  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  consequently  in  the  increased 
radiation  [or  loss]  of  heat.     He  found  that  the  rapid  sinking  of  the 
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iternal  tcmppralore  after  division  of  the  spinal  cord  might  be  dimi- 
"  or  even  prevented,  by  cTiveloping  the  bodj  in  bad  conductors 
hent  [wool,  cotton,  &c.],  nnd  thus  hindering  the  loss  of  heat  from 
le  surface  of  the  body.     'WhenTscheschichin,  however,  divided  the 
ledulla  oblongata  in  a  rtibbit,  near  to  its  junction  with  the  pons,  he 
lund  liiat  unmediately  after  tlie  operation,  the  general  temperature 
to  rise,  and  the  pulse  and  respirations  were  greatly  quickened. 
AXter  half  an  hoar,  the  temperature  was  from  394°  to  40' 1°  C. 
{ior92°  to  104-18*  F.);  after  an  hour  it  rose  to  41-3'' C.(io6-i6°F.), 
whilst  the  respirations  ranged  from  78  to  90,  and  the  pulse  became 
uncountable.     Immediately  after  the  operation,  the  reflei  pheno- 
mena began  to  be  unusually  evident,  and  reached  so  extreme  a 
point,  that  the  least  touch  excited  convulsive  movements  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  animal.     After  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  tempe- 
rature  reached    41-2'^  C.    (107-96°   F.) ;    after  two  hours  43-6° 
(loS'tif*"  B'. ;  more  rapid  breathing  and  convulsions  set  in,  under 
bieh  in  half  an  hour  more  the  animal  died. 
TieheseMchia  connects  these  facts  with  the  theory  of  centres  of 
eontrol   (Moderationscentren)    which  have  their  seat  in  the  brain, 
in  order  to  regulate  the  activity  of  the  spinal  cord.    By  the  ceaseless 
activity  of  these,  the  intense  activity  of  the  spinal  cord  is  diminished; 
when  they  are  destroyed  or  isolated,  the  activity  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
lorbidly  increased,  and  for  some  time  exhibits  itself  in  excess  of 
notional  activity  (increased  reflex  action,  quickened  respiration, 
iltratiou   of   the   cardiac   systole    (HerzschJag),   and  increased 
imal  beat]. 

Naunpi   and    Quincke    (Beichert'a  'Arehiv,'   1869,  p.   174), 

!rted  thitt  after  crushing  of  the  upper  part  of  the  (spina!)  cord, 

smarkfthle  elevations  of  temperature   were   only   met   with  when 

le  animal  was  prevented  from  losing  heat,  otherwise  there  was 

.vaya  a  rapid  sinking  of  temperature,  lasting  till   death.     They 

Itiropound  the  view  that  injuries  to  the  cord  have  a  two-fold  opern- 

^on — an  increase  of  warmth  production,  and  an  increase  in  the 

itloonnt  of  heat  given  off.     By  these  contrary  forces  they  explain  the 

lOontradictory  results  obtained  by  different  observers.     They  further 

ibserved,  that  when  the  cervical  portion  of  the  medulla  was  divided, 

le  rise  of  temperature  was  more  rapid  than  when  the  section  was  in  the 

dorsal  portion.    Nuunyn  and  Quincke  have  lately  published  otlicr  in- 

iresling  experiinenUt,  and  have  shown,  that  after  division  of  ihe  spinal 

ird,  the  temperature  can  be  kept  at  a  low  degree  by  means  of 
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quinine  [by  limiting  the  warmth-production] .  Fischer  ('  Einfluss 
der  Riickenmarksverletzungen  auf  die  Korperwarme/  Orig.  Mittheil 
im  Centralblatt,  1869,  p.  359),  believes  that  he  has  met  with  cases 
which  justify  him  in  concluding  that  there  is  a  centre  in  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  cord  for  limiting  the  temperature  [ein  Temperatur- 
hemmungscentrum],  by  irritating  which  we  get  a  decrease  of 
temperature ;  by  paralysing  it  there  is  increased  heat  obtained ;  and 
that  this  centre  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  anterior  fibres  of  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Bemotely^  and  one  might  almost  say  negatively  related  to  all  these 
experiments  are  those  of  Bretter  and  Chrobak  (1867,  '  Wiener  medic. 
Jahrbiicher/  xiv,  p.  3)  who  have  investigated  the  question  whether 
the  nerves  of  a  part  supply  the  stimulus  which  causes  the  febrile 
elevation  of  temperature  in  an  inflamed  part;  by  means  of  experi- 
ments on  animals^  in  whom  they  have  as  far  as  possible  divided  all 
the  nerves  of  one  part  of  the  body.  After  the  injuries  caused  by 
the  operation  have  healed^  they  have  set  up  local  inflammations 
in  the  nerveless  part;  and  they  think  themselves  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  the  fever  of  the  traumatic  inflammation  is  independent 
of  the  nervous  connections  of  the  inflamed  part  with  the  nerve 
centres. 

Clinical  ohservafion^  furnish  us  with  only  a  few  cases  exactly 
analogous  to  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  relations  of  the 
nervous  system  to  the  temperature  of  the  body.  However,  we  may 
consider  the  following  as  analogous  spontaneous  conditions : — 

(i.)  The  local  alterations  of  temperature  in  neuralgias,  during  the 
paroxysms  of  pain. 

(2.)  Observations  on  temperature  in  paralysed  parts.^ 

(3.)  Observations  on  variations  of  temperature  in  those  forms  of 
disease  which  are  considered  as  vaso-motor  neuroses. 

(4.)  The  eff'ect  of  mental  exertion,  or  excitement  in  elevating  the 
temperature  in  cases  of  disease,  the  eflfect  of  different  kinds  of  delirium, 
and  the  moderation  of  febrile  temperature,  which  is  sometimes 
observed  after  a  quiet  sleep. 

*  Mr.  Earle  published  a  paper  entitled  "  Cases  and  Observations  Illustrating 
the  Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Regulating  Animal  Heat/'  in  vol.  vii, 
of  the  *  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions  *  (18 16),  in  which  the  following  cases 
appear  suflBciently  interesting  to  justify  quotation : — 

Case  I. — A  sailor  had  paralysis  of  the  left  arm  after  an  injury.  The 
temperature  of  the  right  (uninjured)  band  was  pa''  (F.),  of  the  left  (or  paraly- 
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'  (5-)  The  great  elevation  of  temperature  in  acute  (ritpid)  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain. 

I  {6.)  Tlie  more  enormous  elevation  of  temperature   in   injuries 
Bstractive  of  the  spinal  cord, 
I   (7.)  The  very  disproportionnte  rise  of  temperature  at  the  end  tif 

s  and  other  fatal  neuroses. 
i  These  facts  are  indeed  very  favourable  (vcillig  geniigeiid)  to  the 
leoijthftt  a  targe  sliare  in  the  regulation  of  beat  belongs,  at  least  in 

Kb)  bind  only  70"  (F.) ;  after  eleolricitj  for  ten  minute*  it  rose  lo  74°  (F.).   On 
the  temperatures  were, 


r  Hand 

■     71' 

77" 

Pvalyscd  limb  ■ 

Arm  (at  ellion) 

.    80° 

s^r 

(.  Axilla 

■     9^° 

93° 

CHwd 

■    9'" 

53= 

Hetdtl.;  limb 

)  Ann  (at  elhwt 

■    95° 

9sr 

C  Axilla 

.    96^ 

56' 

1  Cask  U. — Excision  of  portion  of  ulnar  nerve  (about  one  incli)  for  neuralgia. 
"■  e  jears  after  tbe  cleft  between  little  and  ring  fingers  of  tliat  hand  =  57° ; 
Other  pirls  of  hand  (>2°.    Between  littlo  and  rin^  fingers  of  other  hand  60" ; 
other  parts  of  hand  62°,  as  before. 
He  iilso  stales  iliat  a  friend  of  liis  eiamiiied  twentj-five  eases  of  paralysis  in 
e  Bath  Hospital,  and  alwnjs  found  the  paralysed  limbs  colder  than  normal. 
ce,  ftlao,  a  paper  by  Dr.  Tellvly  in  yoI.  iii  of  same  'Transactions.' 
\  More  recently  Mr.  Joaathaa  Jlutehimoii  lias  published  a  aeries  of  accurate 
on  lemperalure  (inter  alia)  after  injuries  to  nerrcain  tbe  'London 
bospital  Reports,'  toI.  iii,  p,  305—- 3J4,    The  following  resultsseem  especially 
rorth;  of  selection. 
I   C«n  lit. — Injury  to  median  nerve  supplying  the  forefinger.    Difference  of 

''  F-  {^'h"  ^-^  between  that  and  adjacent  ihumb. 

I   Cask  lV.~~Section  of  ulna  and  median  nerves  of  rigbt  hand — latter  partial 

Temperatures — Fourteen  weeks  after  llic  accident  the  following  re- 

■rliBble  difference  was  noted  :  "  Cleft  between  little  and  ring-flngcrs,  left  8.} ; 

"riftlit  (paraijaed)  64""  =  19°  F.  =  104  C.     Twenty-one  months  after  there 

was  still  10°  difference  in  thii  situation,  and  ;';°  between  the  right  and  left  hands 

in  tbe  cleft  between  fore  and  middle  fingers-^the  paralysed  parts  being  tliat 

,  mncL  colder. 

Ho  records  other  eases  with  a  difference  of  3°,  4',  5°,  9°,  10',  1 1^.  &c.  See 
llso  >  CMC  of  injury  to  cervical  spine,  in  a  boy  aged  6,  under  I)r,  Fi-ater't  care 
l'(in  the  '  London  Hospital  Beporls,'  vol.  ii,  p.  365).  I  myself  saw  a  case  of 
■'division  of  the  Median  nerve,  id  wlijcli  nine  months  after  there  was  a  difference 
I  of  13^  between  tbe  healthy  a:id  paralysed  hand  (between  tbe  middle  fingers — 
I  Iho  paralysed  =  75',  the  other  8S').  Dr.  Powelf  kindly  verified  this  for  me.— 
■{Tiuss.] 
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complex  cases^  to  the  nervous  system.  The  influence  of  certain 
nerve-tracks  on  the  activity  of  the  heart  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
circulation  on  the  other^  is  indeed  indubitable.  On  this  account  it 
may  be  safely  assumed,  that  alterations  in  the  amount  of  blood  in 
the  peripheral  vessels,  influence  in  more  ways  than  one  the  warmth 
of  the  places  concerned,  and  of  the  general  temperature  also. 

A  great  part  of  the  pathological  phenomena  of  warmth,  may 
be  only  the  expression  of  the  action  (verhalten)  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves.  And,  perhaps,  even  in  actual  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  fluctuations  of  temperature,  particularly  if 
slight,  must  be  attributed  to  an  alteration  in  the  circulation.  But 
we  learn  from  another  series  of  observations,  those  namely  with 
enormous  elevation  of  temperature,  that  some  hitherto  unknown 
power  has  sway  over  animal  heat,  since  the  most  remarkable 
alterations  of  temperature  occur  with  profound  disturbances  of  the 
nervous  system,  without  corresponding  anomalies  of  circulation,  and 
it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  integrity  of  certain 
parts  of  the  central  nervous  apparatus  is  more  necessary  for  the 
regulation  of  animal  heat,  than  that  of  any  other  parts  of  the  body. 

§  19.  Muscular  exertions  generally  cause  a  very  considerable 
rise  of  temperature,  in  cases  where  there  is  any  previously  existing 
morbid  condition,  however  slight.  On  this  account  we  are  quite 
justified  in  feeling  anxiety  about  the  health  of  any  one  whose  tem- 
perature exceeds  the  normal  after  only  moderate  exercise y  however 
cheerful  and  apparently  well  he  may  seem  in  other  respects. 

During  convalescence,  however,  the  temperature  generally  rises 
one  or  more  degrees  (Centigrade  =  i'8°  Fahr.  or  more)  on  the  first 
occasion  of  rising  from  bed,  and  sitting  up,  even  when  this  has  not 
been  permitted  at  all  too  soon.  If  the  sitting  up  has  been  dispro- 
portionate to  the  strength  of  the  patient  [i.  e.,  too  long  at  any  one 
time],  the  temperature  generally  rises  again,  so  that  in  this  way  we 
have  a  useful  criterion  as  to  how  far  we  may  allow  the  patient  to 
relinquish  his  couch.  In  confirmation  of  my  own  publications  on 
the  enormous  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  fatal  termination  of 
cases  of  tetanus,  Ley  den  in  1863  ('Beitrage  zur  Pathologic  dcs 
Tetanus,'  in  Virchow's  ^  Archiv,'  xxvi,  538),  and  Billroth  and  Flck 
in  the  same  year  ('Versuche  iiber  die  Temperaturen  bei  Tetanus/  in 
the  'Schweizerische  Vierteljahrschrift,'  viii,  4^7)  instituted  experi- 
ments on  animals,  which  they  artificially  tetanised,  and  found  that 
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e  i«mperature  in  these  cases  was  increased  as  much  as  5°  or  6'  C. 
{=90_io-8°Fohr.). 

The  removal  of  a  sick  person,  and  the  sum-total  of  the  in- 
fluences then  brouglit  to  bear  upon  him  [('.  e.,  the  mental  and 
kphviical  conditions  indnced  by  the  transfer  of  the  patient],  have 
1  almost  alvrajs  a  disturbing  effect  upon  the  temperature,  and  it  Is 
^about  equally  common  to  fiud  a  rise  of  temperature,  or  a  reduction  of 
K  previously  high  one.  It  may  therefore  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that 
Bim  observation  of  temperature  taken  immediately  after  the  removal  of 
■'«  patient  to  a  fre^h  place  [admission  into  a  hospital  ward,  or  after 
T  a  journey  of  any  kind]  is  by  no  means  decisive.' 

An  atliletej  who  whilst  running  a  (foot)  race,  became  faint  and 
I  insensible,  and  was  brought  into  my  wards,  showed  a  very  remarkable 
l-Tise  of  temperature  in  consequence  of  his  strenuona  muscular  ex- 
lertions.  His  temperature  was  40-5  C.  (io4'9°  F.),  and  his  pulse 
J'laS  per  minute.  The  uriue  contained  jLth  of  its  volume  of  albu- 
I  men.  Two  hours  afterwards  the  temperature  had  faliea  to  39'i°C. 
I  (io!'38°  F.)  On  the  second  morning  the  temperature  was  normal, 
I  uid  remained  so,  whilst  the  albumen  in  the  urine  rapidly  diminished, 
and  after  a  few  days  entirely  disappeared.^ 

On  the  share  which  post-mortem  rigidity  of  muscles  takes  in  the 
temperature  of  the  dead  body,  see  further  on. 

^  30.    It  seems  almost  superfluous   to  remark,  that   this  enu- 

mentioQ  of  the  influences  which  nfl'ect  the  temperature  is  by  no 

Lmeaas  exhaustive.     For  not  only  is  the  material  furnished  us  by 

>  Tiie  author  does  not  of  course  meaa  that  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to 
La  higU  lomperature,  or  a  low  one,  after  removal  of  a  patient — the  preceding 
Kpangraph  [iu  iUlica)  forbids  tliis— but  simplj  tbnt  for  purposes  of  (irognosia, 
Isr  ttvn  diagnosis,  we  must  reject  lucli  temperatures,  or  at  oil  erenls  gire  tben 
a  sabordinate  value — since  Ibe  mere  tramporl  of  tlie  patient  is  sufficient,  iu  111* 
I  weak  condition,  lo  diiturb  his  temperature — either  from  the  muscular  eierlton, 
\  ot  tliB  mental  excitement — or  the  exposure  to  cold  or  heat,  &c, — [Triks.] 

*  Dr.  Robert  Barnes,  in  bis  clinical  lectures  at  the  London  Hospital,  laid 
I^Hicinl  stress  upon  the  detelopmeat  of  a  febrile  «tate,  bj  excessive  nterinn 
■  (mosculir)  action — especially  in  delicate  women — and  adduced  this  ss  one  of 
lUu  best  irgUDienta  Tor  skilled  interferenco  in  protracted  labour.  I  remember 
m%  Ikd  of  nineteen  who  walked  serentj  miles  it 
■ef  105',  wlih  a  pulse  of  130  next  day,  wit!i 
Iu  three  days   his  temperalui 


■  Suie    olJer,  walked  rn>m  Dover  t 
liras  slmiUrl;  afTeotcd.— [Tb4Kb.] 


n  two  dijs,  who  had  a  lemprratur 
s  qiiantitii^s  of  liiiiaies  in 
mal.    Another  youlli, 


London  iu  about  the  same  time,  and 
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experiment  and  clinical  observation  to  be  regarded  in  all  its  detail^ 
and  in  every  possible  point  of  view  ^lU,  in  its  infinite  nuances],  but 
there  are  also^  no  doubt,  numerous  real  causes  (Ursachen)  of 
alteration  of  temperature,  as  jet  quite  unknown,  or  only  partially 
anticipated. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  original  causes  of  altered  tempe- 
rature in  the  diseases  which  are  said  to  arise  spontaneously,  and  also 
in  many  which  originate  in  contagion  (Infectionskrankheiten).  It 
is  very  evident  that  the  more  or  less  extensive  tissue-changes  which 
occur  in  severe  diseases,  and  especially  those  complete  destructions 
of  the  parenchyma  of  organs,  which  have  lately  become  accessible,  as 
it  were,  to  improved  methods  of  research,  must  have  a  very  important 
share  in  the  production  of  high  temperatures.  It  is,  however,  very 
difficult  to  accurately  investigate  them,  on  account  of  the  complexity 
of  the  phenomena.  It  is  also  very  apparent  that  changes  in  the 
blood  itself,  processes  akin  to  fermentation,  often  occur,  which  are 
equally  capable  of  increasing  the  amount  of  heat  produced ;  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  things  in  the  blood  may  contribute 
to  limit  the  chemical  processes  on  which  the  warmth-production 
depends,  and  either  to  hinder  or  promote  the  giving  off  or  loss  of 
heat. 

But  from  this  general  idea  of  the  possibility  or  probability  of  the 
influence  on  the  temperature  of  morbid  processes  in  the  tissues  or 
blood  no  particular  good  results  at  present.  We  cannot  indicate 
the  special  chemical  processes  which  influence  the  production  of 
heat ;  we  cannot  say  why  the  temperature  is  such  and  such  in  one 
form  of  disease,  or  why  it  differs  from  that  of  another  disease.  We 
ask  in  vain  why  in  many  severe  disturbances  in  the  economy,  accom- 
panied with  very  extensive  (reichlicher)  tissue  changes,  the  tem- 
perature, as  a  rule,  remains  normal.  Sometimes  the  absence  of  any 
influence  on  the  temperature  appears  to  depend  upon  the  slow  and 
tedious  development  of  the  changes,  and  in  such  cases  the  com- 
mencement of  a  change  in  the  temperature  either  heralds  the  approach 
of  a  complication,  or  indicates  the  more  rapid  development  of  a 
previously  existing  morbid  process. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  affections  of  remarkable  chronicity, 
alterations  of  temperature  may  be  noted  for  months,  and  even  years, 
and  these  not  inconsiderable  (^ Forms  of  Chronic  Fever'). 

Moreover,  we  must  not  forget,  that  for  the  most  part  we  are 
accustomed  to  observe  only  the  results  of  two  factors,  namely,  that 
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of  warmth-productioii,  aud  that  of  the  giviiig-off,  or  loss  of  warmtJi, 
Hnd  not  tlie  factors  themaelves,  ao  that  many  a  case  of  ovcr-pro- 
ductioii  of  he4it  may  escape  observation,  because  the  giviog-off  of 
heat  is  simultaneously  increased.  So  that  a  previously  existing  ovw- 
production  of  heat  may  suddenly  become  noticeable  on  account  of 
some  (subordinate  intlueuce  on  the  parts  which  give  off  heat, 
whereas  before  it  had  been  latent,  on  account  of  a  satisfactory 
compensation. 

{  21 .  Besides  the  external  influence  mentioned,  and  in  addition  to 
I  processes  occurring  iu  the  organism  itself,  there  are  also  individual 
I  circumalaHces  and  tuTToundings,  which  liave  their  share  in  causing 
r  deviations  of  temperature,  and  especially  in  affecting  the  facility  with 
which  they  occur,  and  the  extent  of  the  variations  themselves. 
Whether  the  disease  which  affects  the  patient  necessarily  modifies 
the  temperature  in  itself  or  not,  we  may  remark  in  almost  every  sick 
L  person,  a  greater  sensitiveness  to  accidental  influences.  Even  when 
the  temperature  has  been  unalFected  by  the  disease,  the  most  varied 
I  influences  will  seem  to  disturb  the  equilibrium,  and  may  sometimes 
I  cause  very  considerable  rises  or  falls  of  temperature.  These  may 
I  eilhfT  be  partial,  or  extend  over  the  whole  body.  Diseases  in  which 
'  the  temperature  is  always  affected,  exhibit  a  similar  sensitiveness  and 
mobility  of  temperature.  Yet  there  is  a  great  difference  in  tJie 
degree  of  sensitiveness  to  accidental  influences.  The  more  decidedly 
typical,  regular,  and  uncomplicated  the  course  of  a  disease  is,  the 
less  is  it  affected  by  accidental  influences.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
typical  form  of  disease,  in  slight  cases  of  illness,  and  in  such  as  con- 
Btarilly  admit  of  deviations  from  other  causes,  accidental  influences 
operate  most  markedly.  The  severity  and  stage  of  the  disease  affects 
the  stability  of  the  temperature;  or  in  other  words,  its  dependency 
upon  accidental  influences.  At  the  real  commencement  of  an  acute 
typical  disease,  outward  influences  affect  it  hut  little;  the  less  decisive 
the  symptoms  which  usher  it  in,  the  greater  efl'ect  external  influences 

I  will  have.  Mild  cases  of  disease  are  chiefly  thus  affected  from  their 
commencement,  to  about  their  acm^.  In  the  further  progress  of  the 
disease,  there  is  also  a  distinction  as  regards  the  mobility  of  tempe- 
rature, in  response  to  external  influences.  The  more  variations  the 
disease  itself  exhibits,  the  longer  convalescence  is  protracted,  the 
greater  effect  of  these  on  the  temperature,  whilst  in  rapid  recovery 
very  powerful  external  iaflneuces  are  often  quite  powerless  to  disturb 


I 

z. t 
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the  temperature.  In  convalescence^  the  outward  influences  often 
become  once  more  of  considerable  importance,  but  especially  when 
convalescence  is  only  partially  established,  and  when  the  embers  of 
the  disease  are,  as  it  were,  still  smouldering. 

The  direction  in  which  an  accidental  influence  tends,  is  not  unim- 
portant [i.  e.f  whether  it  tends  to  raise  or  lower  the  temperature] .  If 
this  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  natural  course  of  the  disease  at  the 
time,  the  efiect  is  all  the  more  certain :  if  the  operation  of  the  cause 
is  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  efiect  is  less  certain.  Even  the  ''daily 
fluctuation^'  has  an  influence  in  this  point  of  view.  Circumstances 
which  raise  the  temperature  operate  most  certainly  at  noon,  and  in 
the  afternoon,  whilst  those  which  depress  the  temperature,  act  most 
surely  at  night  or  in  the  early  morning. 

§  22.  Apart  from  all  previously  existing  or  special  morbid  condi- 
tions, the  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  accidental  influences  on  tempe- 
rature is  very  varied  in  difierent  persons. 

In  children  the  temperature  exhibits  great  mobility  in  disease.  Not 
only  do  slight  ailments  induce  a  great  amount  of  disturbance,  and 
not  only  are  the  daily  fluctuations  greater  than  in  older  patients,  but 
influences  of  all  kinds  also  have  a  more  powerful  effect. 

In  the  female  sex,  even  in  adult  life,  there  is  a  resemblance  to 
children  in  this  respect.  Indeed  great  mobility  of  temperature  is 
most  perfectly  developed  in  women.  Apparently  causeless  elevations 
of  temperature  occur  in  them  with  the  rapidity  of  the  recoil  of  a 
spring,  and  outward  accidents  exert  a  wholly  unusual  influence. 
This  is  especially  seen  in  those  individuals  who  exhibit  the  nervous 
temperament  (hysterical  persons,  and  the  like). 

In  the  male  sex,  also,  we  find  certain  individuals,  whose  tem- 
perature is  far  more  impressionable  by  external  influences  than 
that  of  others,  and  in  general  these  also  are  of  the  nervous  tem- 
perament. 

Men  of  advanced  age  differ  in  this  respect  from  younger  adults. 
It  is  more  common  to  meet  with  a  sluggish  course  of  temperature  in 
them,  than  with  increased  susceptibility.  In  very  old  people,  it  is 
common  in  various  diseases,  to  find  the  temperature  half  a  degree  or 
more  (C.  =  -f^^  Fahr.)  lower  than  is  common  in  similar  circum- 
stances in  younger  people. 

Individual  susceptibility  is  also  sometimes  strongly  shown  under 
certain  influences,  and  but  slightly  under  others.     This  may  depend 
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upon  many  personal  peculiarities  (idiosyncrasies) ;  and  it  appears 
very  clear  that,  on  the  one  hand,  repetition  of  certain  influ- 
ences may  augment  the  sensibility  of  the  temperature,  ni^hilst  on 
the  other  hand  the  repetition  of  certain  influences  may  weaken,  or 
blunt  this  susceptibility. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ON  LOCAL  ALTERATIONS  OF  TEMPERATURE ;  AND  ALTERA- 
TIONS OF  THE  GENERAL  TEMPEEIATUKE  IN  DIFFERENT 
DISEASES. 

§  I.  The  variations  from  the  normal  temperature  occurring  in 
sick  people^  are  partly  local,  confined  to  special  regions  of  the  body, 
and  partly  general,  that  is,  extending  more  or  less  over  the  whole 
body. 

This  antithesis  must  not  be  interpreted  too  strictly.  It  is  very 
seldom,  perhaps  never  the  case,  that  with  any  considerable  local 
alteration  of  temperature,  that  of  the  whole  body  remains  perfectly 
normal  in  all  respects,  not  only  as  regards  its  absolute  height,  but  as 
regards  its  stability  and  freedom  from  fluctuations  (Festigkeit  und 
Unveriinderlichkeit),  notwithstanding  adverse  influences. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  general  temperature  is  much  afiected, 
it  is  very  seldom  that  the  increased  heat  is  distributed  quite  impar- 
tially over  all  the  difi'erent  regions  of  the  body.  Indeed,  in  the  com- 
mencing period  of  the  disturbance  of  temperature,  and  afterwards 
when  it  is  still  more  affected,  the  contrast,  as  regards  warmth,  between 
various  parts  of  the  same  body,  is  often  well-marked. 

But  the  contrast  between  local  and  general  alterations  of  tem- 
perature is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  sometimes  the  one 
and  sometimes  the  other  is  the  most  important. 

§  2.  Since  even  in  health,  different  parts  of  the  same  body  differ 
from  one  another  in  their  temperature,  in  disease  the  contrasts  are 
still  more  marked. 

The  temperature  may  be  locally  elevated,  in  contrast  with  other 
parts  of  the  body,  or  with  even  the  general  temperature ;  or  it  may 
be  lower  in  one  part  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  Although  it 
has  been  rendered  indubitable  by  separate  observations,  that  some 
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Dcal  elevations  of  temperature  in  parU  specially  affected,  actually 
exceed  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  although  only  very  slightly,  yet 
in  other  cases  it  is  certain,  and  ia  very  many  others  at  least  possible, 
that  the  local  rise  of  temperature  ia  only  apparent,  and  that  the  parts 
with  high  temperature  only  exhibit  the  degree  of  blood-heat  more 
perfectly  than  other  accessible  regions  of  the  body.  Wc  must  not 
^^^  overlook  the  fact,  that  we  do  not  accurately  know  the  temjicrature  of 
^^Kthe  blood,  and  that  that  is  possibly  even  higher  than  our  observa- 
^^^ttions  taki-n  in  the  most  sheltered  spots  appear  to  show;  and  if 
^^KBrowo-StSquard'a  previously  quoted  opinion  on  the  trne  temperatoi'e 
^^^kf  human  viscera  be  conflrmed,  this  will  very  seldom  be  fooiid 
^^^Hiceedcd  by  any  local  elevation.  The  local  increase  of  heat  in  so  far 
^^^^B  it  is  a  more  complete  exponent  of  the  true  blood-heat,  may  depend 
■       wther  on  a  freer  access  of  blood  to  the  part,  or  of  a  less  perfect  degree 

of  cooling,  or  on  both  combined. 
W 

\  3.  Locat  elevations  of  tanperature  have  been  met  with  in  the 
Ibll owing  conditions — 
(a).  In  inflammations. 

According  to  theory,  and  the  subjective  fccliDga  of  the  patient, 

ind  even  when  estimated  by  the  objective  method  of  laying  the 

s  hand  on  the  inllamed  part,  there  is  a  very  considerable 

nevation  of  temperature  in  a  part  which  is  inflamed,  and  this  opinion 

us  gained  general  credence.     Direct  measurements  [by  the  thermo- 

]  have  however  shown  that  this  does  not  always  occur,  and  that 

tbe  local  elevations  of  temperature  wbieh  are  sometimes  met  with,  are 

n  then  very  moderate  in  amount. 

We  owe  the  first  observation  of  increased  local  temperature  from 

bflammalion  to  John  Hunlft,  as  has  been  remarked   previously. 

fcrier  an  operation  for  hydrocele,  he  found  the  temperature  of  the 

niuc&  vaginalis  to  be  y2°  F.  (=  ii'^f  C.).     "The  cavity  was 

Jed  with  lint,  dipped  in  salve,"     The  next  day  the  temperature  was 

I  to  be  98^°?.  {=  iT^°^-)<  which  was  indeed  a  very  con- 

ible  elevation  of  temperature,  yet  not  exceeding  that   of  the 

*  Hunter  made  many  similar  observations,  yet  in  experiments 

it  he  made  on  animals,  after  artiScially  indnced  inllammatian,  be 

J  not  discover  any  alterations  of  the  lofjil  tcm]>erature. 

Kumcrons  exattipleari^o^Jlji  ejev^iidJemperatures  were  jiub- 

[uhctl  by  JireuAel  andrJj^oSJrc?  (in  1^ ih,  loc.  cit.)     They  were 

r        11         COOPER  MlDIC.^T  Co^^^-.. 

..  :■,  CAL. 
till  net  to  he  T.;.,'r-.il  jcJtiK  iV. 
"  I.  bu  anil  •persou  or 
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furnished  by  a  thermo-electric  apparatus.  In  a  scrofulous  girl,  the 
temperature  of  whose  mouth  was  37*5°  C.  (99*5°  F.),  they  remarked 
ia  an  inflamed  glandular  swelling  in  the  neck  a  temperature  of  40°  C. 
(104°  F.)  In  other  cases  there  was  also  a  diflference  between  the 
heat  of  inflamed  parts,  and  the  general  temperature.  Yet  it  was 
always  much  less  than  that  above.  Many  doubts  however  have  been 
raised  against  the  accuracy  of  these  experiments.^ 

Giers^s  experiments  show  an  increase  of  heat  in  inflamed  parts 
amounting  to  half  or  even  a  whole  degree  Centigrade  (=  '9  to 
1-8°  F.). 

Bdrensprung  found  no  rise  of  temperature  in  an  artificially  induced 
erythema,  but  in  a  case  of  crural  phlebitis  he  found  the  temperature 
in  the  patient's  diseased  thigh,  at  the  lower  part,  1°  R.  (=  2*25°  Fah.) 
hotter  than  in  the  healthy  limb. 

John  Simon  has  published  some  very  important  observations  in 
Holmes'  'System  of  Surgery,'  i860,  article,  *' Inflammation,''  vol.  i, 
p.  43  [2nd  edition,  1870,  vol.  i,  p.  18,  &c.]  They  were  made  by 
the  help  of  a  thermo-electric  apparatus  [of  platinum  and  iron, 
connected  with  a  galvanometer,  devised  by  Dr.  Edward  Montgomery] . 
Mr.  Simon  found — 

(i).  "That  the  arterial  blood  supplied  to  an  inflamed  limb  is  less 
warm  than  the  focus  of  inflammation  itself; 

(2).  "That  the  venous  blood  returning  from  an  inflamed  limb, 
though  less  warm  than  the  focus  of  inflammation,  is  warmer  than  the 
arterial  blood  supplied  to  the  limbs ;  and 

(3).  "That  the  venous  blood  returning  from  vminfl anted  Wmhy 
is  warmer  than  the  corresponding  current  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body/'2 

Billroth  and  Ilufschmidt  only  obtained  negative  results.  The 
figures  are  added  up  incorrectly  in  the  original.  But  it  appears 
from  the  observations  themselves,  that  in  37  comparative  measure- 
ments of  temperature  in  a  wound  and  in  the  rectum,  the  heat  of  the 
wound  was  less  than  that  of  the  rectum  28  times;  the  two  tempera- 
ture were  alike  8  times,  and  the  temperature  was  only  once  higher 

^  Especially  by  HclmhoKz,  and  Ludwig,  See  note  to  Mr.  Simon^s  article, 
quoted  above. 

2  Mr.  Simon's  article  on  "Inflammation"  gives  a  very  interesting  riaumi  of 
what  is  known  of  the  relations  of  temperature  and  inflammation.  The  same 
volume  of  the  *  System  of  Surgery  *  also  gives  charts  of  the  temperature  in 
tetanus,  traumatic  fever,  &c.,  &c. 
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in  the  wound  (by  0*3°  C.  =  0*54°  F.)  than  in  the  rectum,  after  the 
wound  had  been  irritated  by  turpentine. 

In  9  comparative  observations  on  the  temperature  of  an  inflamed 
vagina  and  that  of  the  rectum,  the  temperature  of  the  vagina  was 

5  times  lower  than  the  rectal ;  both  temperatures  were  alike  3  times, 
and  once  the  temperature  of  the  vagina  was  -^°  C.  (=  0*36°  F.) 
higher  than  that  of  the  rectum. 

Billroth  remarks,  that  although  hypersemic  parts  may  on  that 
account  appear  warmer,  because  there  is  greater  fullness  of  the 
blood-vessels,  than  in  healthy  parts,  yet  there  is  not  necessarily  any 
greater  production  of  warmth  in  the  inflamed  parts. 

In  four  observations  on  a  man  suffering  from  a  very  extensive 
diffused  abscess  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  (diffused 
cellulitis)  the  temperature  of  the  wound  was  lower  than  that  of  the 
rectum  or  axilla. 

0,  Weber  in  1864  published  a  number  of  observations  in  the 
'  Leutsche  Klinik'  (Nos.  43  and  44),  which,  however,  furnish 
equally  dubious  results.  In  12  thermometric  observations  on  men 
suffering  from  wounds  (from  operations)  the  temperature  of  the 
wounds  was  six  times  higher,  three  times  lower,  and  three  times  the 
same  as  that  of  the  mouth  and  the  axilla.  However  in  the  first 
class  of  cases  the  temperature  was  only  -ro°  C.  (=  i*o8°  F.)  in 
favour  of  the  wound.  It  was  also  noticeable  that  the  temperature 
of  the  wound  was  most  markedly  elevated  where  the  superficies  of 
the  wound  lay  somewhat  protected,  and  towards  the  interior; 
whereas  when  the  wound  was  in  an  exposed  part,  it  was  much  less — 
owing  perhaps  to  cooling  and  evaporation.  He  also  remarked  that 
^ith  continued  and  profused  suppuration,  the  temperakire  of  the 
wound  decreased. 

In  a  series  of  31  experiments  on  dogs  and  rabbits,  the  thermo- 
metric observations  showed  the  warmth  of  the  wounds  (or  infiamed 
parts)  to  be  higher  than  that  of  the  rectum  9  times,  equal  to  it 

6  times,  and  less  warm  15  times.  The  maximum  difference  in 
favour  of  the  wound  was  1°  C.  (i-8°  F.)  in  rabbits,  and  0-35°  C. 
(=0*63°  F.)  in  dogs.  Besides  this,  0.  Jf^eber  has  repeated  and  con- 
firmed Simon's  experiments,  and  agrees  with  Simon's  conclusions. 

We  may  at  least  conclude  from  these  ex|)eriinents  that  the 
greatest  heat  in  inflamed  parts  only  exhibits  a  moderate  rise  of 
temperature — and  it  still  remains  open  to  discussion,  how  much  is 
due  to  hyperemia,  and  how  much  to  true  local  production  of  heat, 
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respectively.  In  a  great  number  of  cases  there  was  no  increased 
heat  in  the  wound^  and  it  was  much  more  common  to  meet  with  a. 
lower  temperature  than  that" of  the  rectum. 

Jacobson  and  Bernhardt  (1868,  'Centralbl.  Orig.  Mitth./  p.  643) 
have  also  pointed  out  that  the  temperature  in  inflamed  serous  cavities 
(pleura  and  peritoneum)  may  be  htoer  than  the  heat  of  the  same 
parts  when  healthy,  or  than  the  temperature  of  the  heart. 

So  also  Zaudien  (1869,  '  Centralblatt  Orig.  Mitth.,  p.  291) 
found  that  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  however  deeply  inflamed, 
and  that  of  the  muscles,  even  in  their  deepest  layers,  was  never 
so  high  as  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  he 
found  [in  opposition  to  Simon]  the  temperature  of  the  arterial 
blood  higher  than  that  of  the  focus  of  inflammation  to  which  it 
was  streaming. 

(b).  That  an  elevated  temperature  may  be  caused  by  simple 
hypersemia,  or  at  least  a  temperature  relatively  high  under  the 
circumstances,  in  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
appears  from  the  above  quoted  experiments  on  division  of  the 
sympathetic,  with  ligature  of  the  subclavian,  and  of  suspending 
animals  by  their  hind  legs.  In  the  human  subject,  however,  we 
have  no  trustworthy  observation  of  a  rise  of  temperature  through 
simple  hyperaemia  :  and  it  is  particularly  to  be  noted,  tliat  the 
local  application  of  mustard  does  not  cause  a  rise  of  temperature. 

{c) .  In  the  exanthemata y  the  inflamed  parts  of  the  body  appear  to 
show  a  higher  temperature  than  those  parts  free  from  the  ex- 
anthem,  as  the  experience  of  Gierse  and  Biirensprung  indicates. 

[d).  In  neuralgia y  and  local  cramps ,  the  temperature  of  the  skin 
of  the  painful  or  cramp-afTected  part,  appears  to  be  somewhat  raised ; 
which  generally  coincides  with  great  reddening  of  the  skin,  and  must 
apparently  be  attributed  to  increased  afflux  of  blood,  but  perhaps 
also  to  local  diminution  of  cooling,  although  in  cramps  there  may 
very  well  be  increased  warmth-production. 

{e).  As  regards  paralysed  parts y  Schmitz  has  observed  a  slight 
diminution  of  temperature ;  Bdrensprung  also,  in  four  cases,  found 
the  temperature  of  the  paralysed  parts  less  in  three  cases,  and  a  trifle 
higher  in  one  case,  than  in  the  healthy  parts.  Nothnagel  (Berliner 
'Klinische  Wochenschrift,'  1867,  p.  537)  found  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hand  of  a  paralytic  arm  a  temperature  of  2°  C.  (=  3"6°  F.)  lower 
than  in  the  healthy  side.  [See  also  note  to  page  152  for  experi- 
ments of  Earle,  Hutchinson,  and  others.] 
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On  the  other  hand.  Fold-  (in  the  '  Gaz,  ?Iebcloi 


IVoa.   12  and 


( 
t, 


14  for  1867)  made  continuous  observations  on  hemiplegic  patients, 
and  came  to  the  following  conclusions — 

(i).  In  the  immense  majority  of  cases,   the   eommencement  of 
I  liemiplegia  is  accompanied  with  an  increased  temperature  on   the 
I  sffected  side ;  both  sides  are  very  seldom  alike,  and  a  diminished  tem- 
perature on  the  diseased  side  is  hartUy  ever  noticed. 

(2).   The  rise  of  temperature   varies  between  ■^°  and  -^  C. 
(■,54°  and  I'fia"  T.)  but  seldom  exceeds  1°  C.  {=■  i-8°  l\). 

(3).  The  presence  or  absence  of  contractions  has  no  influence  on 
the  therm  ometric  resulls. 

(4).  The  thermoiDetric  difTcrence  may  be  greatly  augmented  by 
I  various  primary  causes, 

(5).  The  original  cause  of  the  hemiplegia  has  no  effect  upon  the 
P result  (?). 

(6).   Recovery  from  the  i)aralysis  tends  to  equalize  the  tempe- 
rature  again :  if  the  paralysis  continues,  the  height  of  the  tem- 
Iperatnre  varies  greatly,  and  in  one  case  may  return  to  the  [lormal 
in  u  few  months ;  in  others,  may  continue  ttne(|ual  for  even  years 
together. 
(7).    Undoubtedly  paralytic  atrophy   necessitates   depression   of 
tctnpersture. 
(8).  In  an  old  liemipltgia,  when  the  affected  side  exhibits  a  high 
temperature,  and  the  other  side  becomes  paralysed  at  a  later  date, 
either  the  two  sides  become  equalized  in  temperature,  or  the  side 
)a«t  paralysed  now  becomes  considerably  hotter. 
(y).  The  general  temperature  of  hemiplegic  patients  is  not  usually 
above   the   normal,    but   exhibits   an   average    height   of  37°  C. 
{gS'fi"  F.),  except  in  the  last  hours  of  life,  when  it  generally  rises. 
h^nne    ('Gazette  Med.,'    1868,   p.   501)    states   that  he   has 
found — 
(a).  That  in  a  recent  case  of  hemiplegia,  the  paralysed  limb  is  at 
first  warmer  than  the  healthy  one;  and  on  exposure  to  a  certain 
ainount  of  cold,  loses  more  heat  than  the  sound  one ;  with  a  still 
greater  degree  of  cooling,  however,  it  loses   less   heat  than   the 
Dthcr. 
(£}.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  veiy  old  case  of  hemiplegia,  the 
paralysed  limb  appears  colder  than  the  other,  but  remains  relatively 
varmcr  than  the  healthy  one  when  exposed  to  cold,  and  with  artificial 
heat  becomes  less  warm  than  the  sound  limb,  thus  exhibiting  less 
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extensive  fluctuationa  either  upwards  or  downwards  under  externitl 

thermal  influences.^ 

Fio.  1.  g  4.  An  inoreaied  tempera- 

ture extending  all  over  one 
half  0/ the  ^ify  without  any 
evidence  of  xaj  local  diseased 
process  going  on  on  either 
side  of  the  body,  has  been 
many  times,  and  very  per- 
sistently observed  by  me,  in 
a  person  suffering  from  appa> 
rently  hysterical  spinal  'dis- 


This  girl,  who  was  18  years 
old,  was  often  attacked  with 
partial  (t.  e.,  right-sided) 
hyperseinias,and  urticoid  erup- 
tions, local  sweatings,  and 
very  changeable  and  varied 
symptoms  in  different  internal 
organs.  Besides  this,  at  other 
times  than  the  local  hypene- 
mias  of  the  skin,  she  exhibited 
all  over  the  surface  of  the 
body,  from  ^  to  ;  0.  (=  ■3')° 
to  "9°  F.)  higher  temperature 
than  in  the  vagina ;    in  ihe 

I  n  tlicse  obscrvalkitis  alioiild 
be  conGrnicd  by  furtlier  cxpcrirnce 
(b3  I  believe  Ibcy  will,  for  liic 
ntost  pari), 


>   of 


it%  of 


feigned  ur  duublful  paraljai; 
received  a  valuuble  addition.  1 
believe,  mjstlf,  Ibat  the  tempera- 
ture maiidy  di'pindson  theamount 
of  cerebral  or  Bpiaal  irritation,  or 
in  olber  words,  od  the  more  or  Icsa 
active  cbanges  eoing  on  in  tbe 
central  portions  of  ILe  nervons 
Bjttem,  at  or  around  Ibe  trni  of 
the  leaioD.— [Trans.] 


r 
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right  axilla  (as  well  as  in  the  right  groin]  there  was  a  pcrsi^teiitiy 
higher  temperature  than  in  the  left ;  the  Jifference  being  sometimes 
only  a  few  tenths  of  a  degree  (Centigrade),  sometimes  as  much  as 
i'°C.  (=27°F.)- 

There  were  occasional,  apparently  purposeless  (unmotivirte) 
elevations  of  temperature  as  much  as  to  39*5"  C.  (i03"i°  F.) ; 
through  which  the  f^inporature  of  the  two  sides  was  sometimes 
approximatrd,  and  sometimes  still  more  discrepant. 

Thia  very  remarkable  bchnviour  of  the  temiwrature,  which  tasted 
almost  a  year  (and  of  which  the  accompanjnng  curve  (fig.  i), 
represents  a.  short  period)  could  scarcely  mean  anything  else  but  a 
disturbance  of  the  vaso-motor  nervous  system,  which  whilst  it 
alfected  both  sides,  affected  the  riglit  much  more  than  it  did 
the  left. 

i  5.  More  ot  less  extensive  partial  depreisiom  of  temperature, 
occur  pretty  commonly,  especially  in  mortified  (gangrenous)  parts, 
also  in  ccdematous  and  indurated  conditions,  and  in  disused  parts 
(if  the  body  [ausser  Aetivitat  geset^ten  Korperstellen — probably 
the  author  means  m  limbs  disabled  by  accident,  or  paralysis,  or 
purposely  kept  inactive,  as  in  the  limbs  tied  up  by  falcira,  or 
impostors],  and  especially  whenever  the  access  ot  blood  to  a  part  is 
diminished,  or  its  cooling  becomes  excessive.  In  direct  contrast  to 
the  internal  temperature  which  is  often  excessively  high,  the  surface 
of  the  body  often  shows  more  or  less  extrecne  depression  of  tem- 
perature, particularly  after  cold  applications,  in  febrile  rigors,  and 
in  nil  collapsed  conditions.  It  would  however  be  very  erroneous 
to  regard  the  partial  depression  of  temperature  in  these  cases  as  an 
isolated  pheoomema,  it  ought  indeed  rather  to  be  regarded  as  part 
of  a  very  complicated  procens. 

JS  6.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  alteral'tom  uflhe  general 
I  itiuperatuTe  are  the  most  important  phenomena  in  pathological 
\  thermometry  whether  we  regard  them  theoretically,  or  practically. 

The  temperatures  taken  in  cither  the  axilla,  vagina,  or  rectum 
f  (iirovidcd  these  are  not  afTected  by  any  local  processes  of  disease) 
I  iipproiimate  as  doady  as  is  possible  in  a  living  man,  to  the  lem- 
I  perature  of  the  blood,  and  also  to  the  general  temperature  of  the 
I  individual. 

This  general  temperature  {Temperatnr  dee  Gesammtkorpers) 
I  in  its  mauifoid,  and  often  extremely  r:ipid  changes,  is  not  the  only 
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standard  we  possess,  but  it  is  at  least  a  very  delicate  gauge 
(Mass-stab)  for  the  general  condition  of  the  system  (Allg^meinver- 
halten)  in  disease. 

Then  the  question  immediately  occurs — what  importance  ought 
we  to  attach  to  the  general  condition  of  the  system  ?  and  further, 
what  are  the  processes  which  are  connected  with  the  temperature  ? 

The  general  condition  in  diseases  (setting  aside  new  growths 
[neoplasms]),  and  the  loss  or  severe  injuries  of  parts  essential  or 
very  important  to  life,  and  the  obliteration  or  closing  of  channels 
(Canalen)  which  cannot  safely  be  dispensed  with  [urethra,  alimen- 
tary canal,  thoracic  duct,  &c.,  &c.],  and  some  other  conditions  of 
overwhelming  local  importance  (Einflusse),  is  of  all  other  things  the 
most  important  in  furnishing  us  with  rules  for  safely  prognosticating 
and  judging  of  the  fate  of  a  patient,  or  the  course  and  duration  of 
his  disease,  and  his  prospect  of  recovery  or  dissolution.  And  it 
is  just  the  same  in  practical  therapeutics,  which  has  its  strongholds 
(Angriffspunkte)  not  in  the  local  disturbances  which  so  frequently 
give  a  name  to  the  disease  [e.^.  pneumonia],  but  in  the  general 
condition  of  the  system,  which  our  therapeutic  helps  must  assist  and 
direct.  Here  also  exceptions  must  be  made,  as  regards  determinate 
(causalen)  urgent  symptomatic,  and  specially  important  topical  indica- 
tions. (I  may  refer  here  to  my  treatise  *  Ueber  die  Nothwendigkeit 
eiuer  exact eren  Beach tung  der  Gesammtconstitution  bei  Beurthci- 
lung  und  Behandlung  der  Kranken,"  in  the  '  Archiv  der  Ileilkunde,' 
i860,  Bd.  i,  97.  [On  the  importance  of  particular  attention  to 
the  Gftiieral  Constitution  of  the  Patient,  in  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  Disease.]  When  all  this  has  been  more  or  less  fully 
conceded,  we  are  still  met  by  the  difBculty  of  discovering  how 
far  the  fluctuations  of  the  general  temperature  dej)end  upon  certain 
organic  processes.  On  what  fixed  laws  does  the  temperature 
depend?  IIow  can  we  explain  the  fact  that  some  disturbances 
which  undoubtedly  afl'ect  the  whole  organism  do  not  alter  the 
temperature?  whilst  on  the  other  hand  others  invariably  do  so? 
What  forces  (Motive)  determine  the  varieties  of  temperature  ? 
Where  are  the  regulators  which,  even  in  sickness,  keep  these 
within  certain  limits?  In  my  opinion  no  definite  answer  can  be 
given  as  yet  to  these  questions,^  and  we  must  be  satisfied  for  the 

*  Nach  mciner  Mcinung  sind  alle  dicse  Fragcn  niclit  sprucbreif. 
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present  to  deduce  empirical  rules  from  the  copious  stores  of  experi- 
ence. But  only  the  most  painstaking  and  comprehensive  study  of 
the  special  details  of  the  subject  can  place  us  in  a  position  to 
extract  from  them  the  common  principles  which  are  illustrated  by 
the  normal  course  of  disease. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

ON  THE  TYPICAL  FORMS  OP  CONSTITUTIONAL  APFBCTI0N8 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  ALTERATION  OF  TEMPERATURES. 

§  I.  In  many  diseased  conditions,  the  anomalies  of  temperature 
consist  solely  in  its  increased  mobility,  Yeiy  slight  influences 
suffice  to  determine  very  considerable  deviations  from  the  normal 
heat  of  the  body;  the  daily  fluctuations  show  a  wider  ''excursus  '^ 
[or  range  of  temperature] ;  and  when  slight  accidental  disturbances 
of  general  health  occur,  they  are  associated  with  unusual,  though 
brief  elevations  of  temperature,  or  with  similar  depressions ;  and  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  heat  often  takes  place  in  an  apparently 
spontaneous,  and  purposeless  manner,  either  as  an  isolated  pheno- 
menon, or  recurring  in  an  entirely  anomalous  fashion.  Such 
changes  often  vanish  as  casually,  and  as  inexplicably  as  they 
appeared.  The  diseased  conditions  in  which  the  temperature 
exhibits  this  behaviour,  are  very  numerous — and  do  not  consist 
merely  in  well-marked,  definite  diseases  to  which  we  can  give  names, 
but  also  in  very  many  conditions  in  which  no  accurate  diagnosis  is 
possible,  and  in  which  it  is  only  possible  to  recognize  a  disturbance 
in  the  general  health.  Cases  of  slight  illness  (Kranklichkeit), 
general  irritability,  persistent  feelings  of  lassitude,  slight  disturb- 
ances of  all  the  [bodily]  functions,  impaired  digestion,  imperfect 
respiration,  convalescence,  &c.  The  actual  and  well-defined  diseases 
in  which  these  occur,  are  usually  chronic  in  their  nature,  confined 
within  certain  limits,  or  so  slightly  developed,  that  extreme  anomalies 
of  temperature  do  not  occur,  or  they  are  brief  intervals  of  not 
quite  undisturbed  repose  intervening  between  the  phenomena  of 
severe  disease  (nicht  ganz  reinen  Fausen — "  not  quite  pure  pauses^'); 
or  the  "  residua "  (so  to  speak)  of  various  morbid  affections ;  or 
they  may  be  diseases  of  short  duration  and  of  moderate  severity ;  or 
lastly,  they  may  be  fresh  complications,  which  do  not  conform  to 
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rule,  nnd  onl/  produce  lasting  or  considerable  alterations  of  tempera- 
lure,  when  thejr  become  intensified, 

§  2.  It  is  not  uhusubI  to  meet  with  cases,  in  which  the  tempe- 
rature of  a  patient  remains  a  littU  above  the  norrml,  either  persis- 
tently, or  in  the  fonn  of  a  niglitlj  rise. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  may  have  the  increased  mobility  prcrionsly 
mentioned,  and  also  isolated  and  apparently  causeless  elevations  of 
temperature,  'lliis  "  course "  of  temperature  also  occurs  in  ill- 
pronounced  dislnrbnnces  of  health,  in  convalescenis  {especially  after 
articular  rheumatism);  in  the  decline  of  various  atTectiouo,  as  for 
example,  after  the  exacerbations  which  occur  in  phthisis,  as  well  us 
in  many  sub-acute,  and  pre-eminently  atypical  forms  of  disease. 

It  is  far  less  common  to  meet  with  cases  in  which  the  temperature 
takes  the  deaceiKting  tyjie,  and  remains  constantly  below  the  normal, 
Of  is  80  at  least  in  the  morning  hours.  And  in  iheae  cases  also, 
either  with  or  without  recognized  cause,  the  temperature  may 
Bomettmes  exhibit  intercurrent  elevations.  This  form  of  tempera- 
ture also  is  met  with  in  chronic,  and  declining  diseases,  principally 
in  such  as  nrp-  uiarked  with  the  character  of  inanition,  in  marasmus, 
cases  of  cancer,  in  diabetes,  and  extreme  degrees  of  ansemia,  only 
exceptionally  in  phthisis;  in  eases  of  mental  disease  according  to 
William*  {'  Medical  Times,'  1867,  No.  Sqf)}  both  in  the  stage  of 
depression,  and  in  chronic,  uncomplicated,  though  incurable 
forms;  and,  according  to  H'o/ff,  especially  in  melancholia  attouitn 
[Lypeinaniu]. 

5  3.  In  real,  though  not  very  nppareiit  relation  to  these  less  con- 
spicuous alterations  of  temperature  [>.  e.,  approximating  to  these 
through  their  "middle  term,"  which  one  may  place  either  above  or 
below  the  normal  line)  we  may  consider  those  constitutional  affections 
which  are  connected  with  alterations  of  temperature,  wAicA  annme 
definite  and  c/taraeUriitic  igpet.  These  are  generally  much  more 
I  strongly  tnnrlced,  and  are  generally  separated  by  a  sliftrp  line  of 
demarcation  from  the  ordinary  course  of  health. 

Such  dellnite  genera]  types,  in  which  constitutional  anomalies 
specially  affect  the  temperature,  are  illustrated  by — 

(a).  Rigors  (Ficberfrosl), 

(i).  Fever-heats  [flushings,  hot  stages  of  fever],  pyrexia, 

(p).  CoUapae. 
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It  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  alterations  of  tem- 
perature are  the  sole  characteristics  of  these  pathological  processes. 
Each  of  them  forms  a  complex  assemblage  of  manifold  and  more  or 
less  essential  phenomena.  Every  one  of  them  is  a  condition  of  the 
entire  body,  in  which  every  organ  and  every  particle  (Punkt)  of  the 
body  has  its  share,  and  the  share  of  each  is  infinitely  "  many-sided" 
(und  dieser  Antheil  bietet  unendlich  viele  Seiten  dar) .  The  physiology 
of  rigors,  of  febrile  heat  (pyrexia),  and  of  collapse,  is  as  compre- 
hensive, and  as  little  comprehensible,  as  the  physiology  of  healthy 
men ;  indeed  far  less  so,  because  confirmation  from  experiments  is 
almost  entirely  wanting.  In  this  complexity,  our  purpose  is  chiefly 
to  regard  the  part  played  by  temperature.  As  to  other  phenomena, 
they  will  only  be  considered  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  subject. 

^  4.  During  a  rigor  (Fieberfrost)  when  well  marked,  we  usually 
find  the  general  temperature  of  the  body  very  greatly  increased 
(amounting  usually  to  about  40°  C.  (104°),  or  even  more) ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  parts  of  the  extremities  which  are  farthest  from  the 
trunk  (the  hands,  forearm,  feet,  and  the  legs  below  the  knees),  and 
also  parts  of  the  face  (nose,  chin,  ears,  and  frequently  the  forehead), 
very  comraonly  show  more  or  less  considerable  decrease  of  warmth. 
Along  with  this  contrast  of  the  high  temperature  of  the  trunk,  and 
the  heat  of  the  body  generally,  with  the  coldness  of  the  parts  named 
above,  there  is  experienced  a  subjective  feeling  of  chilliness  (shivers), 
which  is  often  very  extreme. 

Several  other  phenomena  are  associated  with  this,  the  most  con- 
stant being  pallor  of  the  skin,  with  bluish  (cyanotic)  coloration  of  the 
nails  and  some  other  parts,  automatic  and  convulsive  movements 
(yawning,  chattering  of  the  teeth,  tremblings,  &c.),  thirst,  headache, 
and  extreme  malaise,  and  colorless,  watery  urine. 

As  a  rule,  rigors  occur  in  the  beginning  of  a  febrile  disease,  or  of 
an  accession  of  fever,  but  by  no  means  exactly  at  the  commencement 
of  the  rise  of  temperature  in  the  trunk,  the  increased  temperature 
generally  preceding  the  rigors  a  little  (see  fig.  2.)  As  soon  as  the 
heat  has  exceeded  the  previous  temperature  (whether  that  has  been 
normal,  sub-normal,  or  sub-febrile),  either  a  little,  or  it  may  be  by 
nearly  2^C.  (3*6°  F.),  during  which  the  warmth  of  the  extremities, 
and  of  certain  parts  of  the  face,  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of  the 
trunk,  and  has  indeed  even  fallen ;  the  phenomena  of  chilliness  set  in. 
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I^Vwid  increase  in  inteiiaity  with  the  rise  of  temperature  of  the  trunk,  till          ^H 

"^ '       the  increased  lieat  lias  esteiided  to  the  nose  anil  tlie  (iiigers  and  toes.         ^^M 

Then  the  pheuumeiia  oi  the                                                                     ^| 

"  cold     stage "     disappears. 
Shortly  after  they  cease  j  they 
can,  however,  be  rapidly  re- 
^^    induced,  simply  by  exposure 
^K   of  the  hands,  arms,  or  feet, 
^^K  vhich  causes  rapid  cooling, 
^^r         When     the     temperature, 
after  reaching  its    maximum 
(which  may  occur  in  the  rigor 
^^  itself,    or   in  the  succeeding 
^Khot    stage),     begins    to   fall 
^■sgaiQ,   there  is,  as  a  nile,  not 
^^■la  trace  of  the  feelings  of  chilli- 
iiMS,  or  of  the  plietiometia  pe- 
culiar to  rigors ;   and  it  seems 
^^^  to  make  no  dilTerence  in  this 
^K.VPiitPrt    urli^tlmp  thp  fiinkillt? 
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^^■ab  rapid  or  protracted,  whether                             f,g,  g. 
^^Bthe  temperature  hecaines  nor- 

^^■mal  or  remains  above  it,  or  whether  it  sinks  below  normal,  an 
^^nhe  case  goes  on  into  collapse. 

^m     This  is  the  usual  progress  (Vcrhalten)  of  a  rigor  ["cold  stage"] 
e8[)ecially  in  those  cases  in  which  it  attains  iU  fullest  and  mos 

to  two  hours. 

^^L      But  m  forming  a  right  opinion  on  the  subject  of  rigors,  we  mus 
^^B&ot  overlook  those  forms  which  are  less  marked  in  their  commence 
^^ftnent  (initial  stages)  and  iheir  indications  j  those  rarer  modifications 
^^Kud  less  perfect  forms,  which  often  occur.     In  overlooking  these,  w 
^^^HDse,  as  it  were,  the  key  to  the  whole  process, 
^^B    We  must  bear  in  mind  those  rigor-like  phenomena,  which  occa 
^^^pionally  occur  in  very  nervous  people,  witliout  any  alteration  of  tern 
^^neroture  at  all  (nervoser  Frost).      We  may  grant  that  Ihe  lalle 
^^Eorsne  no  definite  course,  and  therefore  our  experience  of  these  give 

^^Hmst  they  show  us,  that  all  the  other  plicaomena  of  rigors  may  occui 
^^Hhtliout  any  objective  alteration  of  temperature. 
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With  these  we  must  associate  those  cases^  in  which  a  severe 
rigor  occurs  after  any  sudden  impression  made  on  some  sensitive 
spot  (which  most  commonly  occurs  during  the  passing  of  a  catheter). 
In  this  case^  there  are  either  no  objective  alterations  of  temperature^ 
or  they  are  at  all  events  inconsiderable,  and  these  cases  must  also  be 
ranked  with  nervous  rigors. 

Very  similar  symptoms  often  show  themselves  immediately  after 
the  introduction  of  toxic  agents  into  the  blood,  without  actual 
objective  alteration  of  temperature.^  So  also  in  slightly  indi- 
cated and  rudimentary  developments  of  a  true  rigor  (chilliness, 
shiverings,  "cold  water  running  down  the  back/'  &c.),  the  ob- 
jective coldness  of  the  extremities  is  very  often  wanting,  or  but  very 
trifling,  whilst  the  rise  of  temperature  in  the  trunk  makes  rapid 
progress.  Pallor  of  the  skin  is  often  absent:  and  indeed  there 
is  sometimes  nothing  at  all  objective  to  be  noticed  about  the  patient, 
whilst  he  himself  has  a  decided  feeling  like  a  rigor :  and  these,  in 
delicate  and  susceptible  personages,  may  easily  pass  into  severe 
rigors  under  the  influence  of  slightly  unfavorable  circumstances.* 

But  rigors  also  occur  occasionally  with  falling  temperatures — 
collapse,  rigors ;  these  are,  however,  for  the  most  part,  imperfectly 
developed,  or  have  some  other  origin  than  the  fall  of  temperature, 
probably  identical  with  that  of  nervous  rigors. 

But  there  are  some  cases  of  rigors  which  occur  in  the  very  midst 
of  an  elevated  temperature,  occasionally  without  any  fresh  exciting 
cause,  and  usually  without  the  extremities  being  chilled,  as  for  exam- 
ple in  pysemic  patients.     It  must  specially  be  noticed,  that  whilst  the 

*  The  convulsions  of  epilepsy,  and  [the  so-called]  uraemic  poisoning,  ought 
clearly  to  be  reckoned  in  this  category.  I  have  traced  the  history  of  very  many 
epileptics  in  whom  there  was  no  history  of  convulsions  before  puberty,  and  have 
found  that  the  first  "fit"  followed  the  ingestion  of  an  inordinate  quantity  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases. — [Tea>'s.] 

-  It  is  exceedingly  common  to  meet  with  imperfect  rigors  in  middle-aged 
patients  living  in  malarious  districts,  and  in  some  places  not  commonly  reckoned 
as  such  [notably  in  the  East  of  London]  :  as  many  of  these  patients  are  women, 
in  whom  the  catamenia  are  beginning  to  be  irregular,  or  ceasing,  and  the  rigors 
are  very  imperfectly  marked,  being  chiefly  subjective,  and  described  as  "  heats 
and  flushes '  (the  chilliness  being  often  absent  or  very  transient),  these 
symptoms  are  very  commonly  attributed  to  "the  change  of  life**  even  by 
their  medical  attendants;  and  the  patient  is  led  to  believe  that  they  arc  either 
incurable,  or  at  Iciist  of  uterine  or  ovarian  origin,  whereas  I  believe  this  patho- 
logy to  be  erroneous,  and  1  know  that  the  symptoms  can  generally  be  cured  by 
either  quinine,  arsenic,  or  a  change  of  residence. — [T&ans.] 
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tenipeniturc  remains  high,  and  iu  those  periods  of  the  disease  in 
which  it  is  making  progress,  rigors  occur  more  easily  than  in  those 
periods  which  either  precede  or  constitute  convalescence.  The  more 
recent  n  disease  is,  the  more  easily  does  mere  stripping  of  the  body, 
or  a  draught  of  air,  prove  thstressing;  and  in  delicate  and  sensitive 
individuals,  at  such  times,  rigors  are  easily  and  suddenly  thus  induced, 
in  spite  of  the  high  temperature, 

Very  complete  rigors  may  also  occur  when  the  tem]»erature  rises 
rapidly,  although  the  rise  may  take  place  from  an  abnormally  low 
temjierature,  and  may  never  rise  above  the  normal  level.  I  have 
seen  cases  of  chronic  starvation,  in  which,  so  to  speak,  habitual  col- 
lapse-temperatures of  ahout  35°  C.  (=  95°  ¥.)  were  met  with,  but 
there  was  a  rise  of  about  2°  to  3°  C,  (^  3'6°  to  5-4°  i\)  occurring 
every  evening,  which  raised  the  temperature  just  to  normal.  This 
evening-rise  was  very  commonly  accompanied  with  strong  sensations 
of  cold,  shivcrings,  and  "chattering"  of  the  teeth,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  rise  of  temperature  was  only  relative.  Nor  on  the  other 
hand,  must  we  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  temperature  of  the  trunk 
may  rise  with  equal  rapidity,  and  to  as  great  a  height  as  in  a  com- 
plete  rigor  (Schiittel frost),  without  being  accompanied  with  any 
subjective  feelings  of  chilliness,  and  without  any  other  particular 
phenomenon  except  that  of  increased  heat.  Such  simple  elevations 
of  tem|)erature  very  commonly  occur  once  or  twice  after  an  inter- 
mittent fever  has  been  apparently  cut  short  by  quinine ;  and  they 
may  also  be  noticed  in  transient  accessions  of  fever,  during  conva- 
lescence, and  in  many  other  conditions.  The  temperature  may  even 
rise  as  high  as  4i°C.  (io_5-8°F.)  with  equal  suddenness,  and  in  a 
similar  manner  to  a  complete  rigor;  and  in  intermitteuts,  as  well  as 
in  the  former,  may  ag;iin  as  rapidly  fall.  In  like  manner  objective 
coldness  may  often  be  tmlcd  in  the  forearms  and  hands,  the  lower 
jiarl  of  the  legs  and  feet,  along  with  more  or  less  increased  heat  in 
the  trunk,  without  the  least  feehng  of  chiUiness  [on  the  part  of  the 
patient].  It  is  not  therefore  the  coldness  of  the  extremities  and 
remote  jiarts  which  causes  the  feehng  of  chilliness  and  the  other 
phenomena  of  rigors.  The  extremities  may  be  very  cold  without  a 
rigor,  and  they  need  not  be  cold  (in  spite  of  the  one-sided  statements 
often  made]  even  although  rigors  are  present,  and  indeed  this  is  often 
the  ciifi'.  Nor  is  it  the  increased  heal  of  the  trunk  which  c^iuses  a 
rigor.  Tliia  may  he  present  to  a  very  great  extent,  quite  as  much  a9 
in  a  febrile  rigor  without  this  phenomenon.     And  ou  the  other  hand 
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a  rigor  may  occur  in  cases  where  the  temperature  is  normal  only,  or 
but  slightly  above  it. 

Nor  do  rigors  depend  merely  on  the  contrast  between  the  high 
temperature  of  the  trunk  and  the  low  temperature  of  the  extremities. 
This  may  occur  equally  in  collapse  without  the  feeling  of  chilliness. 
And  it  is  absent  in  nervous  rigors. 

When  the  difference  between  the  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet 
and  the  temperature  of  the  trunk  sets  in  suddenly  and  continues  to 
increase,  this  appears  to  play  a  far  more  important  part  in  the  con- 
stitution of  a  rigor.  It  is  not  when  the  hands  and  feet  are  cold, 
whilst  the  trunk  is  excessively  warm,  but  when  the  temperature  of 
the  trunk  rises  rapidly,  whilst  that  of  the  hands  and  feet  remains 
stationary,  or  even  falls,  that  a  rigor  occurs ;  and  especially  when 
with  a  rapid  rise  of  the  internal  temperature  the  warmth  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  particularly  of  the  extremities,  is  rapidly 
abstracted  in  great  quantity ;  then  a  rigor  foUows  almost  instanta- 
neously. 

People  who  go  to  bed  at  the  very  commencement  of  a  severe 
febrile  attack  are  often  attacked  with  very  severe  rigors,  because  the 
cold  bed  rapidly  abstracts  the  heat  from  the  surface  of  their  bodies, 
and  thus  the  contrast  between  the  heat  of  the  interior  of  their  bodies, 
and  the  coldness  of  their  extremities  and  surface  (Peripherie)  is  very 
quickly  intensified. 

Yet  even  the  sudden  increase  of  the  difference  between  external 
and  internal  temperature  will  not  explain  everything ;  and  there  are 
cases  of  rigors,  with  both  normal  and  abnormal  temperatures,  in 
which  there  is  no  fluctuation  or  alteration  of  temperature  during  the 
rigors  (nervous  rigors). 

All  this  undoubtedly  indicates  that  a  febrile  rigor  is  a  complex 
phenomenon,  the  several  elements  in  which,  viz.  the  altered  tempera- 
ture, the  subjective  sensations,  and  the  remaining  functional  pheno- 
mena, do  not  pursue  a  parallel  course,  and  are  thus  not  necessarily 
dependent  one  upon  another.  The  more  perfect,  or  so  to  speak 
normal,  the  process  is,  which  constitutes  a  rigor;  so  much  the  more 
perfectly  are  all  the  elements  not  only  present,  but  developed ;  any 
one  of  these  may,  however,  be  wanting,  whilst  the  rest  may  be  very 
strongly  developed. 

Those  cases  of  rigors  where  there  is  a  rapid  rise  of  the  temperature 
of  the  trunk  to  decidedly  febrile  or  extreme  degrees  of  heat,  are 
usually    followed    by   a  longer  or    shorter    hot    stage.     In    the 
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■'remaining  forms  of  febrile   rigors  this  may  be  either  present  or 
1  fibseiit. 


_,  Tlie  jiyrexia  ("liot  stage"  or  fever  heat,  Fielierhiize)  may 

Ifollow  a  well-mnrketl  rigor,  or  slight  feelings  of  chilliness;  but  it 

■may  ulao  develop  itself  out  of  a  normal  temperature  without  the 

■lightest  indications  of  either  of  these.     Sometimes  the  pyrexia  affords 

tilo  other  result  to  our  means  of  observation  than  the  mere  iucrease  of 

■temperature,  which  not  unfrcquently  amounts  to  a  rise  of  3°  to  3°  C. 

|i(3*6°=5"4°  F.)  or  more  (as  for  example  in  the  ephemeral  (transientj 

Bfebrile  attacks  of  convalesceuce,  and  in  the  paroTy»m»  of  temperature, 

iftcr  the  apparent  cure  of  an  intermittent  fever,  &c,).     There  may 

I   subjective  feeling   of  discomfort   whatever,  no   thirst,   nor 

panguor  (at  least  if  the  patient  lies  in  bed),  no  quickening  of  the 

ulse,  nor  auy  change  in  that,  nothing  unusual  in  the  peripheral  cir- 

olation,  or  in  the  rcspiralioD,  no  altered  secretions,  and  no  change 

a  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  only  the  altered  temperature. 

iTiesc  are  facts  which  all  wlio  have  used  the  thermometer  much  at 

Ibe  bedside  must  have  verified ;  and  facta  which  are  of  extreme  value 

pn  a  theoretic  point  of  vier. 

In  other  cases,  however,  besides  considerable  elevations  of  tem- 

'porature,  there  may  be  indications  of  particular  complications,  which 

may  be  easily  overlooked  on  account  of  their  being  slight  in  degree ; 

yut  still  the  phenomenon  of  abnormal  heat  bears  no  special  relation 

to  the  other  symptoms. 

In  both  classes  of  cases  it  appears  that  although  the  temperature 
may  reach  no  great  height  under  conditioDs  of  perfect  repose,  and 
the  absence  of  external  influences,  yet  it  generally  rises  greatly  as 
soon  as  functional  forces  [disturbances],  or  powerful  external  in- 
fluences come  into  play ;  and  then  we  generally  find  other  and  complex 
phenomena  superadded. 

In  contrast  to  the  cases  where  there  is  only  an  elevation  of  tem- 
Kraturc,  wc  find  in  the  great  majority  of  diseases  a  complex  group 
f  other  disturbances  of  the  general  health,  of  functional  anomalies, 
ind  of  varieties  of  impaired  nutrition.  Of  these  the  most  striking 
c  allcratious  of  the  pulse,  of  the  urinary  secretion  (which  becomes 
canty,  and,  therefore,  concentrated),  and  of  respiration;  and  added 
a  Ihesir,  subjective  feelings  of  heat,  tliirst,  aud  iosa  of  appetite,  loss 
f  power,  malaise,  disturbed  sleep,  aud  interruption  to  the  cou- 
UDuity  of  mental  operations ;  the  muscular  system  is  affected,  and 
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digestion  is  also  impaired — there  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
blood-corpuscles,  and  in  the  body-weight.  These  are  the  phenomena, 
which  without  special  disease  of  the  organs  concerned,  generally 
accompany  the  morbid  elevation  of  temperature,  and  are  grouped 
together  by  the  general  name  oi fever. 

But  in  opposition  to  the  loudly  expressed  opinions  of  many,  I 
would  most  emphatically  assert  that  there  is  generally  no  exact 
paralleUsm  between  the  height  of  the  temperature  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  remaining  phenomena  on  the  other, 
neither  regarded  as  a  whole,  nor  yet  as  concerns  any  single  pheno- 
menon :  that  neither  the  feeling  of  depression,  nor  the  thirst,  nor 
the  quality  or  frequency  of  the  pulse,  nor  the  pallor  or  injection  of 
the  skin,  nor  the  amount  or  quality  of  its  secretions,  nor  the  fre- 
quency of  respiration,  nor  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  urine  or  of 
any  of  its  ingredients,  nor  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  nor, 
finally,  the  diminution  in  the  weight  of  the  body,  usually  stands  in 
any  definite  general  proportion  to  the  rise  of  temperature.  It  is  only 
in  a  few  special  forms  of  disease,  that  we  can  establish  a  relation 
between  the  height  of  the  temperature,  and  this  or  that  morbid 
symptom,  so  long  as  the  course  of  the  disease  is  normal ;  but  the 
experience  and  rules  obtained  from  any  special  form  of  disease,  cannot 
be  apphed  indiscriminiitcly  to  other  forms  of  disease. 

This  want  of  congi'uity  between  the  temperature  and  the  other 
symptoms  of  febrile  diseases  might  load  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
temperature  is  either  no  guide  at  all,  or  a  very  deceptive  one,  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  system ;  but  experience  shows,  that  what- 
ever the  kind  of  sickness  may  be,  a  careful  observation  of  the  tem- 
perature, and  of  its  course,  offers  a  far  more  reliable  stand-point 
(AnhaltspuTikte),  or  basis  for  judging  the  progress  of  a  disease,  than 
any  other  phenomenon,  or  even  than  all  the  other  complex  pheno- 
mena of  fever  united.  All  mere  theoretical  considerations  must  be 
put  to  silence  by  this  simple  empirical  fact,  although  we  may  be  quite 
unable  to  explain  it. 

In  the  pyrexia  of  fevers  we  commonly  meet  with  a  general 
elevation  of  temperature,  but  this  does  not  preclude  some  parts  of  the 
body  from  both  appearing  and  really  being  warmer  than  other  parts. 
Not  only  is  the  trunk  often  warmer  than  the  extremities,  because  they 
cool  more  rapidly,  but  we  also  notice  (what  seems  contradictory)  a 
similar  increase  of  heat  commonly  occurring  in  the  head,  the  ears, 
the  cheeks,  and  the  hands,  especially  in  the  palms  of  the  hands.  Not 
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only  can  the  increased  heat  of  these  parts  be  noticed  earlier  than  in 
other  places,  in  contrast  to  the  still  slight  elevation  of  the  heat  of  the 
trunk,  and  especially  so  in  the  cases  iu  which  the  pyrexia  has  not 
gfeeen  preceded  by  rigors ;  but  when  the  febrile  movemeiit  is  only 
Hloderate,  it  is  often  limited,  or  almost  entirely  so  to  these  parts, 
^phich  generally  appear  colder  during  a  rigor.  During  the  pyrexia, 
Hbfi  height  of  the  temperature  may  be  veiy  varied.  This  depends, 
Bte  will  be  subsequently  shown,  not  only  on  the  intensity  of  the  disease, 
^But  also  Tcry  materially  on  the  kind  or  type  of  the  disease ;  and  so 
^fanch  so,  that  in  certain  kinds  of  disease,  however  mild  and  favorable 
^pieir  course,  the  temperature  reaches  an  elevation  which  in  other 
Bpiscasea  never  occurs,  or  only  when  the  case  is  esceptionally  sevi^re. 
^Vhe  conditions  wiiich  re.gulate  the  height  of  the  temperature  (die 
Hbcdingungeu  fiir  dns  Niveau  der  Temperaturhiihe)  seem  therefore  to 
Hbe  partly  (ieteriuiucd  by  the  specific  nature  of  the  progress  of  the 
^■etual  disease.  Free  perspiration  generally  diminishes  fever-hent 
^Rry  considerably ;  indeed,  in  parts  which  sweat  much,  the  tempe- 
^nture  of  the  skin  may  full  below  normal.  But  this  is  a  purely  local 
^Mcct,  and  it  entirely  depends  on  circumstances,  whether  the 
Kocreased  blood  heat  itself  is  diminished,  or  remains  the  same,  or 
^fenly  returns  to  the  normal  height  with  the  cessation  of  the  per- 
Kpiration. 

H  There  are  some  cases  of  enormously  increased  temperature,  which 
Hicviate  in  many  ways  from  the  usual  course  of  pyresiee.  They  are, 
^bartially  at  least,  eases  of  disease  in  which  there  is  often  [for  some 
^Wme]  either  no  pyrexia  or  but  very  httle,  and  the  tremendous 
^Bocrease  of  heat  generally  occurs  with  the  near  ap[)roHch  of  a  fatal 
■termination — the  subjective  phenomena  which  generally  accompany 
HBle  pyrexia,  are  wanting ;  the  functional  disturbances  of  the  heart 
^pDdicat^  the  begitming  of  paresis,  the  products  of  tissue-changes  are 
HSeScient  in  the  urine.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  ought  to  regard 
^Hbeie  cases  as  extreme  degrees  of  pyrexia,  on  account  of  their  fre- 
Hjucnt  and  sudden  development  out  of  cases  where  there  is  no 
^nreviuDS  fever — or  whether  we  ought  to  exclude  them  altogether 
Bfrom  the  category  of  fevers. 

H  i6.  Cottapae  sometimes  occurs  by  itself  (isolh-t),  sometimes  in  the 
Hbiiddle  of  pyrexia  of  various  degrees,  very  often  in  the  sequelie  of 
Hfcfi^ni  very  seldom  during  rigors,  although  these  have  many  pheno- 
^nicna  in  common  with  coUapsv 
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Collapse  is  not  a  disease  anymore  than  a  rigor,  or  pyrexise.  It  is  a 
more  or  less  isolated  process,  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  disease ; 
yet,  when  it  attains  a  certaiu  degree  of  severity,  it  may  temporarily 
acquire  an  all-absorbing  interest,  may  demand  every  available  remedy 
for  its  treatment,  and  rightly  cause  us  to  wholly  forget  for  the 
moment  the  disease  wider  which  the  patient  is  labouring. 

"Without  doubt,  collapse  is  a  symptom  which  never  occurs  without 
very  sufBcient  reasons,  but  these  are  such  as  for  the  present,  receive 
no  elucidation  from  direct  anatomical  investigation. 

Like  rigors  and  pyrexiae,  it  is  a  general  disturbance,  affecting  the 
whole  of  the  system.  But  in  spite  of  its  character  as  a  con- 
stitutional anomaly,  the  alterations  of  temperature  occur  in  collapse, 
as  they  do  in  rigors  and  pyrexiae,  at  first  locally  only,  make  them- 
selves visible  only  in  particular  places,  and  extend  to  the  whole  body 
only  when  the  phenomena  of  collapse  are  fully  developed. 

Collapse  is  more  transient  and  less  eventful  than  pyrexia  or  even 
rigors,  and  when  it  is  relatively  protracted,  it  still  forms  only  an 
episode,  or  the  last  act  [of  a  drama]  of  relatively  short  duration. 
It  presents  a  contrast  to  pyrexia  in  many  of  its  phenomena,  but  it  is 
not  essentially  the  opposite  of  this,  for  it  may  occur  in  the  middle, 
as  it  were,  of  pyrexia,  and  the  fever,  although  modified  by  it, 
pursues  further  course  in  company  with  it. 

In  the  slighter  degrees  of  collapse,  the  patient  conj)laius  of 
nothing  particular,  there  is  no  special  alteration  in  his  appearance ; 
in  company  with  the  preceding  perioJ,  the  fever  may  persist,  or 
may  have  ceased;  the  pulse  and  respiration  present  no  particular 
deviation  from  the  previous  course,  nor  does  the  general  condition ; 
but  the  nose  and  cheeks  are  cold,  often  only  locally,  and  perhaps  on 
one  side  only,  and  the  coldness  may  be  noticed  in  the  forehead,  ears, 
and  hands  and  feet.  Although  the  circulation  in  these  parts  need 
not  be  visibly  interfered  with,  although  they  may  not  always  have 
been  exposed  to  any  greater  degree  of  external  cold,  than  the  rest  of 
the  body,  their  temperature  is  often  considerably  diminished,  with- 
out the  patient  being  himself  conscious  of  it.  From  this  first  and 
slightest  degree  of  collapse,  there  is  an  almost  imperceptible  transition 
(accompanied  with  an  access  of  more  and  more  numerous  and  severe 
symptoms)  and  extreme  degrees  of  collapse,  in  which  the  patient  lies 
pale,  sunken,  motionless,  and  almost  without  signs  of  life — like  a 
corpse,  and  perhaps  soon  to  be  one  in  reahty ;  icy-cold,  so  to  speak, 
both  in  the  head  and  limbs,  and  sometimes  in  the  trunk  also — with 
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almost  imperceptible  pulse,  feeble  action  of  the  heart,  and  scarce 
visible  breathing,  whilst  the  skin,  which  has  lost  its  pluaipness,  is 
'bedewed  notwithstnuding',  and  bathed  vrith  a  copious  perspimtion 
which  fitanda  on  it  in  big  drops,  and  almosts  pools  of  sweat — {in 
grossen  Tropfen  uad  Lachen).  Unpleasant  subjective  sensationa  are 
sometimes  met  with  iu  the  slighter  degrees  of  collapse,  sometimes  at 
ithe  very  commencement  of  the  severer  forms.  Not  pain  indeed,  nor 
Tigors,  but  generally  still  more  disagreeable  feelings — the  feeling  of 
■the  most  extreme  weakness  and  faiutness  (Unmacht),  with  anxiety, 
mid  a  sense  of  oppression  (suffocation),  with  a  "beaten  feeling"  in 
the  limbs,  and  often  thirst  also,  giddiness,  with  disordered  vision  and 
bearing,  and  confusion  of  thought.  Collapse  often  occurs  as  the 
immediate  sequel  to  particular  events,  auch  as  vomiting,  profuse 
diarrhcca,  after  losses  of  blood,  and  with  perforations  of  serous  mem- 
'liranes.  The  collapse  in  these  cases  is  significant  in  itself,  only 
just  in  the  degree  in  which  the  circumstances  which  cause  it 
involved  anger;  when  this  is  not  tlie  case,  it  usually  passes  off 
quickly,  without  any  after- consequences,  In  the  same  manner 
the  significance  of  the  collapse  which  accompanies  extreme  debiUty 
(UnmachI)  depends  upon  the  original  causes  which  produced  it, 
and  upon  the  particular  bodily  disorders  which  accompany  it.  The 
collapse  of  [Asiatic]  cholera  is  generally  unusually  severe  and 
protracted;  it  may  indeed  occur  in  sporadic  cases,  both  in  children 
and  adults,  but  much  more  frequently  in  epidemic  and  infectious 
cholera. 

In  chronic  diseases,  also,  collapse  is  often  observed,  either  transient 
or  prolonged,  aiid  it  is  not  unfrequently  repeated. 

The  kind  of  collapse  which  occurs  in  acute  febrile  diseases,  is  of  b 
Bmch  more  peculiar  character.  In  such  cases  its  beginning  is  almost 
im|)erceptible  to  the  patient;  but  occasionally  he  feels  a  slight 
Bhivering,  or  a  general  feeling  of  maiaise ;  and  it  is  generally  only 
when  the  collapse  is  deep  that  very  distressing  sensationa  are  com- 
plained of.  In  the  very  beginning  of  collapse,  we  may  recognise  it 
only  by  the  nose,  the  chin,  the  forehead,  and  the  extremities 
becoming  cold ;  but  aa  aoon  as  the  collapse  becomes  deeper,  the  face 
becomes  very  pale,  sometimes  yellowish  or  livid  (blue)  and  the  inte- 
guments lose  their  elasticity.  The  face  appears  flaccid  and  sunken, 
the  eyes  look  hollow,  and  the  features  deformed ;  the  posture  and 
movements  of  the  patient  indicate  extreme  feebleness,  his  voice  is 
weak  and  haa  no  timbre  (no  ring  in  it),  and  his  akin  is  either  dry  or 
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more  or  less  bedewed  with  sweats,  particularly  noticeable  on  the 
forehead,  which  is  covered  with  numerous  big  drops  of  moisture. 

Whilst,  however,  the  face  and  the  extremities  appear  more  or  less 
cold,  the  temperature  of  the  trunk  maj  be  either  increased,  or 
normal,  or  diminished.  This  distinction  is  very  important,  yet  a 
prognosis  can  scarcely  be  founded  on  this  alone,  for  collapse  with 
diminished  temperature,  and  that  with  increased  temperature  may 
be  equally  dangerous,  although  in  different  ways.  The  temperature 
in  both  may  be  equalised,  and  this  again  happens  in  various  ways. 
Cases  of  collapse  with  a  falling  temperature  in  the  trunk  are  those 
most  commonly  met  with  in  febrile  diseases,  and  these  require  to  be 
watched  with  the  most  painstaking  care.  The  previously  more  or 
less  high  temperature  sinks  near  to  or  quite  to  normal,  and  very 
often  indeed  more  or  less  considerably  below  it  (most  often  between 
35^  and  37°  C.  (95°  and  98-6°  F.)).  The  fall  is  usually  sudden, 
within  a  few  hours,  and  often  in  still  briefer  time. 

The  diminution  of  temperature,  in  the  course  of  half  a  day,  may 
amount  to  as  much  as  6°  or  8°  C,  or  even  more  (=  io*8°  to  14*4® 
E.) .  Cases  of  collapse  with  sub-normal  temperature  may  last  a  few 
hours  only,  or  be  prolonged  through  several  days ;  and  the  tempe- 
rature may  either  become  normal  or  rise  to  a  more  or  less  consider- 
able degree  of  pyrexiae,  or  the  patient  may  die  in  the  collapse. 

Such  cases  of  collapse  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  trunk  falls, 
occur : — 

{a)  During  the  stage  of  defervescence,  most  commonly  in  pneu- 
monia, but  also  in  acute  exanthems  and  other  diseases;  in  these 
cases  the  condition  of  the  patient  may  give  rise  to  more  or  less 
anxiety,  but  is  generally  quite  devoid  of  serious  danger ; 

(i)  During  the  remission  of  fevers,  most  common  in  enteric  fever 
(abdominal  typhus)  ; 

{c)  In  the  transition  stage  from  intermittent  fever  to  an  apyretic 
condition,  especially  in  pernicious  forms  of  malarial  fevers,  and  in 
pysemia ; 

{d)  During  rigors,  especially  in  pernicious  forms  of  malarial 
fevers,  and  also  in  other  very  severe  diseases,  or  in  very  delicate 
and  susceptible  individuals ; 

(e)  As  accidental  (spontaneous)  or  artificially  induced  Episodes 
(Epistrophen),  especially  after  bloodlettings,  vomiting,  very  copious 
evacuations,  and  also  after  overloading  the  stomach,  and  with 
extreme  nausea,  with  extreme  degrees  of  pain,  very  rapid  or  copious 
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exudations,  and  perspirations — perforations  of  the  pleura,  or  peri- 
toDCam — and  the  formation  of  coagula  in  the  heart ; 

(/)  In  manj-  kinda  of  intosication  {poisoning  of  various  kinds), 
and  in  the  cold  stage  of  cholera ; 

(ff)  la  the  pro -agonistic  period,  and  in  the  [death]  ggonr 
itself. 

Cases  of  collapse  with  elevated  temperature  in  tlic  trunk  are 
scarcely  to  be  met  with  except  in  severe  coses  of  fever,  and  it 
appears  as  if  a  very  elevated  temperature  directly  predisposed  to 
Biich  collapses  (Geoeigtbeit  und  Veranlassung  geben  konne). 

Befer  to  the  fallowing  abstracts  on  the  subject  of  collapse,  and 
especially  to  a  treatise  by  the  Authors,  entitled,  'Dcr  Collaps 
in  fierherhaften  Krankheiten'  (1861,  'Archiv  der  Heilkande,' 
I  11,  289).' 

^  7.  If  the  course  of  the  temperature  in  relation  to  these  three 
I  gcnerul  furuis  of  constitutional  disturbance  be  compared,  and  the 
I  whole  summed  up,  the  following  is  the  result.  The  temperature 
I  may  be  aiove  the  normal  in  all  sorts  of  cases :  it  is  always  high  in 
J  pyrexia,  highest  of  all  in  febrile  rigors,  and  generally  above  normal 
\  io  collapse. 

No  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  them  from  the  mere  height 
of  the  temperature.  Normal  and  sub-normal  temperatures  often 
occur  in  collapse,  bot  only  exceptionally  in  cases  of  incomplete 
rigors. 

The  extremities  (peripheral  parts)  ore  always  cold  in  collapse, 
and  generally  so  in  rigors. 

A  rapid  rise  of  the  temperature  of  the  trunk,  with  coldness  of 
[  the  extremities,  is  generally  associated  with  rigor. 

A  mpid  and  very  considerable  fall  of  the  temperature  of  the 
I  trunk  generally  goes  along  with  collapse. 

'  Tha  intern ftl|  tempersttire  (u  measuTed  in  the  rectum  tnd  vsgint,  in  the 
tpse  of  oholers),  is  often  vcrj  high,  relativcl;  to  thst  of  the  axilla.  See 
iS  TOj  interesting  obserTBtians  bj  assislaut-surgeoo  P.  M.  Usckcnzic,  in 
111  'Loud.  Uosp.  Reports'  {for  185^),  p.  457.  For  instance,  in  a  female, 
Lt.  35,witli  ansjiilliirj  ten]|icraluro  of  i)0*j°  F„  tlist  of  the  vagina  and  rectum 
s  ioa'4''  F.  In  n  female,  ict.  31,  lbs  tentpernlure  in  llic  axilla  wns  93'  F., 
|nd  thai  of  Ibe  vn^'jns  i03'8T.,  Ac  &c.  Sec  nlw  otlior  pipcn  in  the  same 
mlume,  and  Dr.  Huttoo'd  Rcpuri  in  tlie  'Ninth  Refioct  ottlie  Medical  Ofilcer 
tf  t^  Prirj  Couneil.'— [TiuRS.  ] 


iM^ife 
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The  recurrence  of  warmth  in  particular  parts  of  the  body 
whilst  the  temperature  of  the  trunk  remains  high,  is  peculiar  to 
collapse. 

§  8.  We  are  met  by  insuperable  difficulties  when  we  try  to 
explain  theoretically  the  true  meaning  of  all  these  varieties  of 
temperature.  Previous  attempts  at  explanation  have  concerned 
themselves  entirely  with  the  theory  of  "  Fever/^  and  have  in  so 
doing  ignored  the  interesting  and  practically  important  condition 
of  collapse. 

Even  as  regards  attempts  to  explain  fevers,  many  of  them 
have  been  very  partial.  Many  persons,  setting  out  with  the 
opinion  that  fever  is  identical  with  elevation  of  temperature,  have 
only  regarded  the  latter  in  framing  their  theories.  This  view  is 
repelled  by  logic  as  weU  as  by  facts.  Some  have  taken  rigors,  and 
others  again  pyrexia,  as  the  basis  of  their  several  explanations,  and 
thus  only  one-sided  views  have  been  promulgated.  The  theories 
of  others  have  been  founded  upon  the  course  of  very  perfectly 
developed  cases  of  fever  only,  and  their  conclusions  therefore  are 
not  suitable  to  slighter  and  less  typical  forms.  Indeed,  so  infinite 
have  been  the  "practical  judgments,"  founded  on  a  mere  observa- 
tion of  the  circumstances  of  temperature  in  febrile  diseases,  that 
one  might  almost  doubt  whether  the  theory  of  fever  has  made  any 
real  progress  through  thermometric  observations.  Indeed,  we  can 
hardly  help  doubting,  when  we  see  how  widely  divergent,  and  even 
directly  contradictory  to  one  another  many  of  the  theories  are ;  and 
how  many  of  them  are  not  only  one-sided,  but  stand  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  facts  of  every  day  experience ;  and  how  strong  an 
inclination  there  is  to  reintroduce  that  old,  and  frequently  recurring 
fallacy  (Irrweg)  of  medicine, — the  attempt  to  explain  the  complex 
phenomena  of  the  organism  by  one  simple  and  short  (''  cut  and 
dried  ^')  formula. 

An  unprejudiced  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  fever  leads 
us  rather  to  ascribe  the  chief  share  in  them  to  the  agency  of  the 
nervous  system,  than  to  lay  particular  stress  [Hauptaccent]  on  the 
increased  heat.  (See  my*  treatise,  'Das  Fieber,^  1842.  '  Archiv 
flir  Physiolog.  Heilkunde,'  ii,  p.  6.) 

After  the  great  significance  of  temperature  in  febrile  conditions 
had  been  incontrovertibly  demonstrated  by  thermometric  observa- 
tions, Firchow^a  theory  of  fever,  and  his  explanation  of  the  mutual 
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I  icUliona  of  the  phenomena  (propounded  in  1854,  in  his  '  nanilbuch 

I  tier  Speciellm  Pnthologie  und  Therapie,'  i,  j).  33,  ff.),  agreed  very 

I  Well  with  tlie  general  views,  because  he  distinguished  the  rise  of 

I  temperature  as  the  most  constant  pheuomenon  of  fever,  and  again 

ascribed  it  to  increased  combustion  of  the  blood-constituents;   and 

also  prominently  insisted  that  the  rise  of  temperature  in  fevers  was 

not  merely  increased  heat,  but  an  increase  of  heat  from  a  special 

I  cause,  and  that  this  cause  could  be  found  nowhere  else  but  in  the 

I  nervous  system. 

I  This  explanation  appeared  to  give  general  Eatisfaction ;  and 
[  Zimmermann.'^  tlieory,  which  ascribes  pyrexia  to  local  centres  (foci) 
I  of  inflammation,  was  almost  entirely  disregarded.  Fever  was  held 
I  to  be  a  process  produced  by  increased  tissue-dtcorapositioDj  leading 
I  to  increased  heat,  and  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  this 
I  process,  although  it  could  not  be  determined  with  precision,  remained 
I  undisputed. 

I  Clauih  Bfniard,  in  an  article  on  fever  (communicated  in  the 
I  'Allgemeia  Wiener  med.  Zeitung'  for  1859,  Nos.  23  and  44), 
I  has  sought  to  utilize  bis  experiments  on  the  effect  of  section  of  the 
I  sympalhetie  nerve  upon  niiimai  beat,  mid  to  apply  them  in  explana- 
I  tion  of  fever.  lie  considers  that  whulever  may  be  its  origin,  a 
I  fever  must  be  regarded  as  a  purely  nervous  ]»heiiomenon,  and 
I  indeed  as  a  transient  and  incomplete  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic 
I  Byslem  (which,  according  to  him,  is  the  sole  vaso-motor  nervous 
I  tpparatus). 

I  Certain  transient  impressions  produce  feelings  of  chilliness,  i.e. 
I  a  disturbance  of  common  sensation ;  a  reflex  activity  of  the  sympathetic 
I  causes  a  rigor,  and  to  this  succeeds  a  relaxing  (Erschlaffung)  of 
I  the  nerves,  which  entails  increased  activity  of  circulation,  tempcra- 
I  tiire,  perspiration,  &c.  He  is  inclined,  therefore,  to  look  upon  a  rigor 
[.  lis  a  general  irritation,  and  upon  pyrexia  as  a  general  weakening 
I  of  vascular  nerves  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  body. 
I  The  rigor  is  accordingly  looked  upon  as  the  primary  condition, 
I  and,  in  fact,  the  only  active  process,  the  heat  being  only  the  result 
I  of  the  activity,  a  sort  of  sequel  to  it,  and  iu  some  sort  a  new 
I  creation  of  the  other. 

I  &^»^  opposed  these  views  in  an  article  contained  in  Nos.  41  and  43 
1  of  the  '  Algem.  Wiener  med.  Zeitung,'  1859.  He  very  justly  pro- 
I  pounds,  tiiat  rigors  and  heat  (pyrexia)  are  two  separate  (inde- 
1  pendent)  phenomena,  and  that  the  former  does  not  explain  the  latter, 
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and  that  any  theory  which  represents  the  one  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  other  is  incorrect  and  incomplete.  He  comes 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  vaso-moter  nerves  (which  according  to 
him  are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  fibres  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  only),  by  which  the  vessels  are  contracted,  also  contain 
within  themselves  an  active  element,  by  which  the  vessels  can  be 
dilated,  and  that  pyrexia  is  an  active  condition,  an  increased  activity 
of  those  dilating  nerves ;  whilst  in  a  rigor  a  portion  of  the  con- 
tracting fibres  are  in  activity  {i.e.  those  which  do  not  decussate  in 
the  spinal  cord,  the  vaso-motor  fibres  belonging  to  the  face,  hands, 
and  feet.  He  propounds,  further,  that  both  contracting  and  dilating 
fibres  go  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  accordingly  all  vaso-motor 
nerves  find  a  point  of  reunion ;  that  powerful  and  direct  impres- 
sions chiefly  excite  the  activity  of  the  contracting  nerve-fibres, 
rather  than  that  of  the  dilating,  and  thus  excite  a  rigor,  but  that 
the  dilating  nerves  are  more  easily  excited  in  a  reflex  manner  by 
slighter  impressions  than  the  contracting  ones  require,  and  are  more 
persistently  active  than  these,  which  require  powerful  irritants. 
But  whilst  ScAiff  thus  believes  in  an  active  condition  in  both  rigors 
and  pyrexia,  he  expressly  declares  that  he  does  not  deny  that  there 
may  be  pathological  forms  of  increased  temperature,  which  may  be 
due  simply  to  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 

Whilst  either  by  silence,  or  by  express  declination,  there  was  a 
general  consent  to  the  doctrine  that  the  increased  heat  in  fever 
was  to  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  (Wesentlichen)  consequence 
of  an  increased  production  of  heat,  Trauhe  (who  had  shared  the 
same  opinion  in  1855,  *  Deutsche  Klinik,'  No.  46,  for  the  year 
1866)  asserted,  in  opposition  to  all  previous  theories,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  essence  of  fever  to  consist  not  in  increased  production 
of  heat,  but  in  dimifiished  giving  ofiF  of  the  same  (' Algemein  medic. 
Centralzeitung' for  1863,  xxxij.  Nos.  52,  54,  102).  He  says: — 
'^  The  elevated  temperature,  and  the  other  phenomena  of  fever  are 
induced  as  follows :  Under  the  influence  which  the  primary  cause 
exciting  fever  exerts  upon  the  vaso-motor  nervous  system,  which 
I  regard  as  a  stimulating  (erregende)  influence,  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  vessels,  which  are  well  known  to  be  most  developed  in  the 
small  arteries  and  arterioles,  are  thrown  into  stronger  contraction. 
This  diminished  calibre  of  the  small  arteries  and  arterioles  must 
have  a  twofold  result :  it  reduces  the  quantity  of  blood  which 
the  capillaries  receive  in  a  given  period  of  time  (Zeiteinheit)  from 
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l-tlie  systemic  circulation  ;  and  simultaneousiy  with  this,  it  diminishes 
»the  pressure  on  the  interior  of  these  minute  vessels.  From  the 
c  first  movement  there  results  (along  with  a  decreased  access  of  oxygen 

■  to  the  tissues)  a  diminished  cooling  of  the  blood  by  conduction 
J»nd  radiation  to  the  surface  (periphery)  of  the  body :  from  the 
Biecond  movement  ve  get  dimiuisheil  transudation  of  liquor  Banguiuis, 
*  hy  which  I  menu  the  fluid  which  is  forced  through  the  walls  o£  the 

cairillaries  by  the  pressure  within  them,  and  which  furnishes  to  every 
tissue  not  only  the  oxygen,  but  other  vital  necessaries,  especially  the 
materials  apjiropriate  for  furnishing  to  the  secreting  apparatus 
materials  for  both  secretions  and  excretions.  The  diminished  supply 
of  water  to  the  superficial  layers  of  the  skin,  and  mucous  membrane 
.  of  the  lungs  (Lungenschleimhaut) ,  is  necessarily  followed  by  a 
■diminished  transpiration  on  both  these  surfaces,  which  is  another 
■eause  fur  the  diminished  cooling  of  the  body,"  In  continuation, 
P  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  varied  circnmstanccs  and  phenomena 
I  of  fever  in  harmony  with  this  theory.  In  this  way  Tranbe  has 
I  taken  a  rigor  with  its  tetanic  contraction  of  the  smaller  vessels  as 
I  Ihe  starting  point  of  his  theory  of  fever.  He  explains  the  rise  of 
I  temperature  preceding  a  rigor,  and  the  commencement  of  fever 
L  without,  rigors,  by  supposing  that  the  agents  which  excite  fever  act 
I  with  varying  intensity  on  the  vaso-motor  nervous  system ;  so  that 
I  in  the  first  case  the  dose  (quantum)  of  the  primary  fever- excitant  is 
I  but  small  at  first,  and  therefore  is  only  able  to  excite  a  slight  degree 
I  of  contraction  in  the  vessels;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  is 
L  more  potent,  stronger  contraction  is  induced ;  and  in  cases  of  fevers, 
I  which  begin  without  rigors,  he  supposes  that  the  fevcr-jioiaon 
ulself  is  less  active. 

■  The  results  arrived  at  by  Behsc  partly  coincide  with  this  view. 
BSee  his  '  BeitrSge  zur  Lehre  vom  I'ieber,'  1864.)  He  sums  up  his 
Kiewa  in  the  following  words : — "  By  fever  we  must  understand  an 
r  Increase  of  tissue-changes,  induced  by  alteralions  in  the  nervous 
L  system,  and  connected  with  a  general  disturbance,  in  which  the 
f  ieuipeniture-reguloting  machinery  of  the  body,  which  is  dependent 
\  upon  the  nervous  gy<>teni,  is  so  affected,  that  the  loss  of  heat  is 
['diminished  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  warmth  produced." 

B  Auerbach  combalttd  Traul^s  theory,  and  criticised  it  sharply, 
Evith  considerable  completeness  and  pertinency  (Erwiigmigen  iibcr 
Bic  Ursaehen  dcr  liigonwarme,  in  the  '  Deutsche  Kliuik,'  Nos, 
Kfes  and  23  for  1864).    He  points  out  that  the  fall  force  (Moglich- 
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keiten)  of  the  original  causes  of  an  increased  temperature  in  fevers 
cannot  be  explained  simply  by  the  alternative  of  increased  produc- 
tion or  diminished  loss  ;  that  the  contraction  of  the  smaller  arteries 
in  fever  has  never  been  demonstrated,  and  particularly  that  the 
pallor  of  the  skin  may  arise  from  contraction  of  its  own  muscles ; 
and  that  this  arterial  contraction  is  especially  inapplicable  to  explain 
the  hot  stage  of  fever,  and  that  the  increased  heat  in  this  stage  has 
been  scarcely  explained  in  any  way  by  Traube,  and  that  the  length 
of  time  usually  occupied  by  this  stage  makes  it  impossible  for  ns  to 
derive  its  increased  heat  from  the  preceding  short  stage  of  rigors ; 
and  that  even  in  the  latter  the  economy  of  warmth  from  the  con- 
traction of  the  small  arteries  is  affected  by  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
and  can  never  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  increased  height  of 
temperature.  Auerbach  finally  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  during 
fever,  especially  in  chronic  febrile  diseases,  the  relative  amount 
{Bruchtheile)  of  heat  generated  in  the  body  of  an  animal,  exceeds 
the  normal,  perhaps  very  greatly,  on  account  of  the  combustion 
of  hydrogen,  and  that  the  absolute  amount  of  heat  generated 
by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  fever  greatly  exceeds  the 
normal. 

The  proposition  that  fever  depends  upon  a  diminished  cooling  of 
the  body  was  also  combatted  by  Lieberme'ister  (Prager  Vierteljahr- 
schrift,  1865)  and  Immermann  (1865  Deutsche  Klinik,  Nos.  i 
and  4),  who  attempted  to  show  by  calculations  that  during  the  stage 
of  rigors  (cold-stage)  the  temperature  rises  more  than  could  be 
accounted  for  by  a  mere  diminished  loss,  and  that  therefore  there 
must  of  necessity  be  an  increased  production  of  heat. 

Wachsmiiih,  on  the  contrary,  explained  (in  the  ^  Archiv  der  Heil- 
kunde'  for  1865,  vi,  p.  211)  that  neither  increased  production  nor 
diminished  loss  of  heat  constitute  fever,  or  at  least  neither  occurring 
by  itself,  but  that  fever  depends  upon  a  disturbance  of  the  regulators 
of  warmth — that  this  is  the  essentia  fehrium.  Fever,  according  to 
him,  is  the  result  of  at  least  two  influences,  one  of  which  increases 
heat-production,  and  the  other  paralyses  the  nervous  system. 

In  opposition  to  all  these  theories  which  seek  to  explain  fever  by 
regarding  it  from  one  point  of  view  only,  Billroth  endeavours  to 
explain  the  varied  forces  which  may  cause  an  elevated  temperature, 
and  thus  constitute  fever  (see  the  ^  Archiv  fiir  klinische  Chirurgie ' 
for  1864;  vi,  p.  429).  According  to  him,  the  following  conditions 
may  be  met  with : 
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I.  The  heat-supplies  may  be  increased^  the  conditions  which 
determine  the  giving  off  of  heat  remaining  identical^  and  for  the  foci 
(lit.  furnaces)  of  increased  heat-production,  may  be : — 

{A).  Local  only;  or, 

(B).  All  the  processes  of  oxidation  may  be  increased,  either  by  (a) 
an  increased  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  inspired  air,  or  the  nutritious 
material  ingested,  or  (6)  by  an  increased  amount  of  oxidisable  tissues 
(materia^  in  the  body,  or  (c)  by  an  increase  in  the  capacity  for 
oxidation  of  all  the  materials  in  the  body  which  generally  take  up 
the  oxygen,  or  lastly  {d)  by  an  increased  rapidity  of  change 
(Bewegungsgeschwindigkeit)  in  the  oxidisable  materials. 

(C).  Amongst  subordinate  forces  seeming  to  maintain  a  constant 
temperature  in  the  body,  are  the  friction  of  the  blood  and  the  walls 
of  the  vessels,  friction  in  the  joints,  of  the  muscles  on  one  another, 
&c.,  &c.  Of  far  more  importance  is  the  development  of  warmth  pro- 
duced by  muscular  contractions. 

II.  The  circumstances  which  conduce  to  the  giving  off  of  warmth 
may  be  less  favorable,  and  thus  heat  may  become  accumulated  in 
the  body,  and  so  the  blood-heat  may  be  increased. 

Billroth  further  investigated  the  conditions  which  are  able  to 
excite  fever.  According  to  liim,  three  kinds  of  excitants  of  fever 
are  conceivable : — 

{a).  Decompositions  may  arise  in  the  blood  without  any  particular 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  which  may  allow  of  increased  com- 
bustion, or  bodies  may  be  introduced  into  the  blood  which  may 
excite  and  maintain  such  decompositions ; 

(A).  The  poisoned  (lit.  intoxicated)  blood  may  irritate  the  nerve 
centres,  and  thus  excite  fever ;  [aa)  the  poisoned  blood  may  irritate 
the  trophic  nerves  (nerves  of  nutrition)  and  the  latter  may  operate 
directly  to  produce  increased  oxidation  of  tissues ;  {bb)  the  poisoned 
blood  may  stimulate  all  the  vaso-motor  centres,  and  thus  (a)  in  every 
part  of  the  system  the  tissue-changes,  and  processes  of  oxidation  may 
be  augmented ;  (B)  contraction  of  the  small  arteries  and  arterioles 
may  ensue,  tissue-changes  may  be  diminished,  and  thus  the  general 
temperature  may  rise  in  consequence  of  the  conditions  being  un- 
favorable to  the  giving  off  of  heat ; 

(c).  Or  the  blood  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  origination  of 
fever,  it  may  be  caused  by  a  direct  specific  irritant  (Reiz)  acting  on 
peripheral  nerves,  by  which  the  vaso-motor  nerves  may  be  excited  in 
a  reflex  manner. 
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This  somewhat  diagrammatic  analysis  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
calling  attention  to  the  great  multiplicity  of  circumstances  which 
may  possibly  be  concerned  in  the  production  of  fever. 

0.  JFeber,  in  1865  (^  Pitha  und  Billroth's  Handbuch  der  allg.  und 
spec.  Chirurgie/  i.,  599),  explained  fever  as  a  general  increase  of  the 
tissue  changes,  associated  with  elevation  of  temperature,  which  is 
produced  by  a  poisoning  of  the  blood  by  the  products  of  tissue 
decomposition,  which  operate  after  the  manner  of  ferments,  and 
induce  a  rapid  decrease  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  How  one-sided 
and  partial  this  explanation  is,  is  self-evident  (liegt  auf  der  Hand). 
However  well  it  may  suit  some  cases  of  fever  it  suits  others  just  as 
little. 

On  the  other  hand,  TscAeschichin  has  propounded  some  ideas 
which  deserve  the  most  careful  consideration  :  ("  Zur  Fieberlehre  " 
in  the  '  Deutsch.  Archiv  fiir  Klin.  Medicin' for  1867,  ii,  588). 
He  considers  fever  to  be  a  morbidly  increased  activity  of  the  spinal 
centres  in  consequence  of  an  aflfection  (weakening  or  paralysis)  of 
the  moderating  portions  of  the  brain,  by  which  a  number  of  chemical 
processes  are  increased  to  an  extent  which  is  never  attained  under 
normal  conditions  of  the  functions  of  the  brain.  Without  being 
entirely  reliable  as  regards  fever  in  general,  this  hypothesis  sheds 
considerable  light  u])on  certain  of  its  processes,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  consideration  in  some  cases  of  extreme  febrile  temperatures  at 
the  close  of  severe  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  (such  as  tetanus) 
or  of  pernicious  infections. 

More  recently  two  works  deserve  special  mention  in  reference  to 
the  relations  of  the  production  and  loss  of  heat  to  fever : — 

Senator  (Virchow's  'Archiv,'  xlv,  351),  adopts  Traube's  theory, 
whilst  Lef/deii  ('Deutsch.  Archiv,'  v,  ^^73),  arrives  at  the  following 
conclusions  by  calorimetric  investigations.  The  loss  of  heat  in  fever 
is  greater  than  usual,  and  this  is  true  whether  the  temperature 
remains  the  same,  or  rises,  or  falls.  An  increased  generation  of  heat 
must,  therefore,  undoubtedly  occur.  In  very  high  fever  the  loss  of 
warmth  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  almost  double  the  normal  amount. 
It  is  most  extensive  in  the  stage  of  crisis  with  a  rapidly  falling 
temperature ;  it  then  amounts  to  two  or  two  and  a  half,  or  even 
three  times  the  normal  quantity  (lost).  The  defervescence  always 
occurs  with  well  marked  perspiration  and  exhalation  of  water,  whilst 
in  increasing  fever  no  evaporation  of  water  can  be  demonstrated 
even  under  an  impenetrable  covering. 
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J  9.  These  varied  sttempts  to  explain  the  primary  cause  and  pro- 
s  of  fever,  H'ideiy  diffeiing  as  they  are,  do  certainly  throw  light 
t  many  points  connected  therewith.  Moat  of  tliem  fail  because 
ley  take  sucli  partial  (one-sided)  views  of  the  process,  and  almost 
;  spoilt  by  dwelling  upon  some  one  special  phenomenon  of 
■ver  which  they  seize  upon,  and  whilst  seeking  to  explain  this, 
e  authors  fancy  they  explain  the  whole  process  of  fever,  and  they 
1  omit  one  imgiorlBnt  circumstance,  the  impossibility  of  explaining 
1  the  phenomena  !  In  the  foreground  is  the  question,  "  On  what 
3  the  abnormal  temperature  depend  ?"  But  this  is  by  no  means 
identical  with  the  (juestion — what  constitutes  fever  ? 

PevCT  is  a  complex  aasemblage  of  very  varied  phenomena,   of 

vbich  one  of  the  most   important   is   the   increased   temperature, 

^^  indeed,  this  be  not  the  most  important ;  whilst  it  is  not  possible 

i  derive  all  the  other  phenomena  from  the  elevation  of  temperature. 

\  The  true  value  and  significance  of  the  several  symptoms  must  be 

rst  separately  determined  before  we  are  in  a  position  to  comprehend 

1  in  their  complex  entirely. 
I  As  regards  the  course  of  the  temperature  more  particularly,  it  is 
hvj  TBlied,  and  on  this  account  also  may  well  have  very  varied 
]|etermiiiing  causes  (Ursachen).     Even  wheTi  the  course  of  the  tcm- 

raturo  is  identical  [in  two  cases  of  fever]  it  by  no  means  follows 

that  both  originate  in  the  same  way.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  highly 
probable,  that  the  opposing  circumstances  of  production  and  loss  [of 
heat.]  ill  different  eases,  or  at  different  periods  in  the  same  case,  and 
~pren  with  an  identical  height  of  temperature  may  vary  greatly.  It 
I  more  pertinent  to  inquire,  What  arc  the  primary  causes  of  a  given 
gree  of  temperature  in  a  given  individual,  at  any  given  time  ?  or, 
D  say  the  least,  what  arc  the  true  reasons  of  the  course  taken  by 
c  temjierature  in  a  given  form  of  disease  at  any  one  period  ?  and 
when  progressing  in  any  particular  manner  (bei  einer  hcstimmtcn 
itung),  than  il  is  to  ask,  why  is  the  temperature  altered  in  fever  ? 
3ie»e  questions  can  certainly  only  be  answered  as  regards  p.nrticular 
I  and  special  forms  of  disease,  by  careful  consideration  of  the 
lossible  conditions  by  which  alterations  of  temperature  may  be 
[produced  during  life,  a  method  which  up  to  the  present  time  has 
mly  been  hit  upon  (eingeschlagen)  by  iiUlroth,  and  by  further  re- 
tflcding  on  the  particular  share  which  the  varied  primary  causes 
iffectuig  temperature  have  in  different  pathological  coiidilions. 
AiuoiigBl  those  idteralioiis  of  temgieralurc  wMdi  uiust  jifft^^fc^- 
STANFORD  DHIV-HSIT/ 
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sidered  as  signs  of  constitutional  disease^   we  may  consider   the 
following : 

(i)  A  general  rise  of  temperature  (all  over  the  body). 

(2)  An  increased  temperature  in  the  greater  part  of  the  body, 
with  diminished  temperature  in  certain  parts  of  it. 

(3)  A  general  diminution  of  temperature  all  over  the  body. 

§  10.  As  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  an  increase  of 
temperature  all  over  the  body  (which  is  the  commonest  phenomena 
of  a  fairly  commenced  febrile  disease  which  is  still  running  its  course) 
is  determined  by  : 

(a)  An  accumulation  of  heat  caused  by  deficient  abstraction  of 
warmth.  Diminished  giving  off  of  heat  may  itself  be  determined  by 
a  variety  of  causes.  Yet  we  can  scarcely  admit  that  during  a  long 
continued  duration  of  febrile  heat  any  such  circumstances  could  be 
continuously  realised  as  a  considerable  accumulation  of  normally 
produced  warmth,  and  we  cannot  but  admit  that  if  any  such  storing 
of  heat  supervened  on  the  customary  methods  by  which  it  is  dissi- 
pated, either  the  production  would  soon  decrease  or  new  methods  of 
getting  rid  of  it  would  present  themselves ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
every  day  experience  that  those  suffering  from  fever  make  all  their 
bedding,  and  whatever  surrounds  them,  quite  hot,  however  often 
these  are  changed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
a  transient  case  of  fever  might  arise  from  accumulated  heat,  and  that 
during  a  rigor  the  deficient  cooling  of  the  blood  through  the  anaemia 
of  the  skin  may  have  a  great  share  in  causing  the  increased  heat  of 
the  internal  organs.  It  is  further  very  apparent  that  in  many 
cases  the  accumulation  of  heat,  through  deficient  carrying  off  of 
warmth,  may  assist  in  producing  the  high  temperature. 

{fj)  It  is  further  conceivable,  when  a  local  centre  or  focus  of  in- 
creased warmth-production  is  set  up  in  any  part  of  the  body,  that 
from  this  the  overplus  of  heat  is  communicated  by  means  of  the 
circulation  to  the  entire  body  ;  and  thus  the  latter  has  its  own 
temperature  increased.  Such  centres  (foci)  let  the  mode  of  increased 
production  of  heat  be  what  it  may  (centres  of  inflammation  or 
hyperaiiuias)  are  always  very  limited  in  comparison  to  the  bulk  of  the 
whole  body,  and  it  can  at  the  most  only  be  admitted  that  the  local 
overplus  of  production  may  effect  a  very  moderate  increase  in  the 
general  temperature,  which  moreover,  unless  special  disturbing  in- 
fluences come  into  play,  is  easily  and  speedily  compensated  through 
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Bic  means  of  giving  off  heat  in  the  same  manner  as  very  considerable 
Hiysiological  over-pliisses  of  heat  are  got  rid  of  through  these 
naoneb.  Besides  this,  in  contradiction  to  any  view  ascribing  the 
Bpgination  of  every  fever  to  local  processes,  we  have  the  fact  that  it 
b  just  in  the  very  cases  where  the  highest  febrile  temperatures  are 
liiet  with,  tliat  is  in  the  severest  forms  of  fever,  that  the  pyrexia 
■enerally  precedes  the  occurrence  of  localised  disturbances,  whereas 
nien  it  follows  the  latter  the  temjieratures  observed  throughout  the 
Bisease  are,  on  an  average,  very  moderate  in  height.  We  must  not 
■y  that  local  over-production  of  heat  coutrihutes  nothing  to  the 
■eneral  elevation  of  temperature ;  but  the  contribution  is  by  no 
BeaDs  large,  and  where  it  is  at  all  considerable  there  must  be  com- 
plications at  work  which  hinder  the  compensation  [which  would 
otherwise  occur]  of  the  local  overplus  of  warmth. 

(c)   A  general  elevation  of  temperature  may  arise  from  increased 

itivity  of  the  normal  processes  for  the  production  of  heat.     Here, 

it  is  very  evident  that  the  means  of  givbg  ofl'  heat  will  prevent 

disproportion  from  lasting  long,  or  becoming  very  great,  unless 

irther  complications  in  the  organism  arise  to  hinder  the  activity  of 

le  Iieat- abstractors.     And  it  must  be  remarked  that  there  is  not  a 

jle  fact  which  would  warrant  us  in  concluding  that  in  any  case  of 

'er  Ihe  simple  circumstance  of  increase  or  acceleration  of  the  normal 

tmical  processes  is  present;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  results  of 

;t  determination  of  the  normal  products  of  decomposition  in  fever 

itients  (of  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  and  of  the  urea  excreted)  are 

fjr  no  means  uniform,  and  indeed  only  very  partially  correspond  with 

amount  of  increase  in  the  temperature ;  and,  again,  the  weight 

ituaily  lost  by  tlie  body  in  fever  corresponds  just  as  httle  with  the 

loaut  of  destruction  of  the  constituents  of  the  body  which  might 

iTe  been  preconceived  as  resulting  from  the  increased  production 

heat. 

(rf)  A  general  elevation  of  temperature  may  also  occur  througii 

extensive  over-production  of  heat,  resulting  from  chemical  pro- 

which  are  more  or  less  unknown  (fremd)  in  the  healthy  body 

(Lcben),  by  means  of  which  so  much  heat  may  be  generated  that 

channels  of  heat-abstraclion  are  quite  unable  (ausser  Stande  sind) 

to  compensate  it,  wliilst  in  these  also,  through  the  extension  of  the 

disturbance,  irregulnrities  and  anomalies  muy  be  developed.     Very 

much,  indeed,  may  be  said  for  this,  and  something  of  this  sort  occurs 

very  many  cases  of  fever ;  but  we  are  still  very  far  from  being 

13 
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able  to  determine  with  precision  what  actually  happens,  or  to  calcu- 
late its  exact  share  in  the  production  of  warmth.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  following  special  processes  may  occur :  an  increased 
combustion  of  hydrogen  in  fevers  which,  from  the  very  high  com- 
bustion heat  of  hydrogen  (which  is  more  than  fourfold  that  of  carbon) 
may  tend  very  greatly  to  raise  the  temperature  {Auerhach) ;  a  widely 
diffused  sudden  organic  decomposition  (Zerfall),  by  which  it  is  possible 
free  caloric  may  be  produced,  a  circumstance,  however,  which  is  so 
suddenly  deadly  that  it  can  only  be  realized  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
fatal  illness,  with  the  dying  rise  of  temperature,  or  in  terminal  fever; 
an  over-production  of  heat  by  violent,  persistent,  muscular  contrac- 
tions not  furnishing  any  mechanical  results  (tetanic  spasms),  which, 
however,  only  occurs  in  a  few  special  cases,  and,  as  shown  by 
experience,  also  only  towards  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disease,  and 
80  doubtless  concurrently  with  other  conditions,  is  uncompensated, 
and  thus  induces  a  rapid  elevation  of  temperature  (der  Eigenwarme). 

The  development  of  new  combinations  of  the  constituents  of  the 
body,  associated  with  increased  generation  of  heat,  but  not  necessarily 
dependent  on  increased  oxidation  [Odhrungen,  zymoses,  fermentative 
processes),  which  cannot  indeed  be  exactly  demonstrated ;  but  whose 
occurrence  is  very  probable,  although  we  cannot  always  tell  what 
diseases  to  rank  in  this  class :  for  example,  should  the  development 
of  fever  by  the  transfusion  of  fever-blood,  by  the  introduction  of 
products  of  inflammation  and  of  tissue  destruction  [pus,  and  putrid 
materials]  be  attributed  to  zymotic  (fermentive)  processes ;  and  how 
far  are  we  justified  in  accepting  the  theory  of  fermentation  (zymosis) 
in  cases  which  terminate  in  recovery  ? 

{e)  Alterations  in  the  degree  of  activity  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  must,  if  they  are  sufficiently  extensive  and  persistent,  almost 
necessarily  have  an  influence  upon  temperature,  and  that  in  more 
ways  than  one,  and  quite  as  much  by  altering  the  conditions  of  pro- 
duction, as  by  afiecting  the  giving  off,  or  loss  of  heat.  In  reality, 
many  phenomena  indicate  that  the  blood-vessels  are  in  an  abnormal 
condition,  not  merely  in  the  stage  of  rigors  (cold  stage)  but  also 
during  pyrexia,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  attribute  this  entirely 
to  the  changes  in  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  or  to  the  temperature 
itself  in  other  ways.  It  would  rather  seem  that  in  many  cases  the 
condition  of  the  vessels  was  rather  the  prime  cause  of  the  increased 
temperature  than  its  consequence.  But  we  are  met  by  insuperable 
difficulties  in  ascribing  warmth  to  the  activity  of  the  vaso-motor 
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Kfieivcfl  as  long  as  we  suppose  that  an  ieolated  direct  stimulation  of 

■  the  vascular  nerves  absolutely  deternunes  (feststeht)  the  contractinu 
B.or  the  smaller  arleties.  Vav  active  contraclion  (Zusammcnzichuug)  of 

■  the  smaller  arteries  cau  ouly  be  considered  certain  in  a  very  brief 
m  Bpacc  of  time  during  the  course  of  a  fever,  and  if  their  dilatation, 

■  vhich  results  in  bypenemia  and  increased  calorification,  is  made  to 
Bidepend  simply  upon  paresis  or  upon  debility  and  esbaustion,  this 
^<explanation  may  easily  be  accepted  in  the  case  of  certain  fevers  of 

■  great  intensity;  but  for  many  other  cases,  indeed  for  the  majority, 

■  it  is  unsatisfactory. 

I  A  great  part  of  the  difficulty  would  be  removed,  should  ScMff't 
■.conclusions  be  confirmed,  that  brsides  the  contractile  elements  in 
■ilhc  vascular  nerves,  there  are  also  such  as  induce  a  dilalat'ton  of 
Bitbc  vessels  when  they  are  stimulated.  It  is  easily  explicable,  on  this 
Kliy])othesi3,  that  on  the  first  onset  aud  determined  attack  (Znrwir- 
■ItuQgkommen)  of  the  primary  cause  inducing  the  disease,  such  au 
Ifixcitation  of  the  cimtral  vaso-motor  organs  may  ensue,  as  may  give 
B  predominance  to  those  elements  which  produce  contraction  of  the 

■  Tcsecls ;  and  that  at  a  later  period,  or  when  the  primary  causes  of 

■  fever  are  in  less  force,  more  gradual  in  their  approach,  and  milder 
■id  ibeir  operation,  Uie  iiiQueuce  may  be  such  as  may  chicQy  make 
■teclf  manifest  in  the  dilaiing  elements  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves, 
■jQst  as  under  powerful  stimuh  applied  to  the  motor  (locomoto- 
BlMchen)  nerves,  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles  usually  prepon- 

■  derates,  whilst  with  a  less  powerful,  or  longer  continued  stimulation, 
B.tbo  contractions  are  principally  shown  in  the  flexor  muscles,  and 
■ihetr  previous  antagonists  appear  inactive.  Further  opinions  of 
B&^i^  as  to  the  two  distinct  properties  or  functions  (Oebieten)  of 

■  TCso-rootor  nerves,  are  no  less  striking.  According  to  him,  the 
■Btate  of  vascular  contractions  is  not  generally  met  with  at  any  given 
■time  all  over  the  body,  but  is  probably  limited  to  the  face  and 
Icxtreniities  (EstremitUttnenden, — hands  and  feet) ;  and  this  view 
Mgrccfl  extremely  well  with  many  pathological  conditions;  as  for 
BRample,  witb  tlie  distribution  of  warmth  and  cold  on  tbe  surface 
Vof  the  body,  even  without  rigors,  and  with  the  spread  of  many 
Kexanthcma  [the  evolation  of  the  eruption],  ko.  kc. 

I  {/)  Elevation  of  temperature  may  occur  in  conse<]ucnee  of  a 
■morhidly  increased  action  of  the  s])iHsl  e-entrrs,  in  consequence  of 
lloas  of  power  tn  the  modeniting  portions  of  the  brain,— a  process, 
nowcver,  which  wc  can  scarcely  be  confident  in  accepting  as  true. 
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unless  we  meet  with  other  symptoms  of  a  suspension  of  the  normal 
influence  of  the  brain  during  the  course  of  the  ilhiess.  This 
explanation  deserves  some  consideration  in  very  severe  diseases^  in 
lesions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  many  terminal 
fevers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  applicable  to  moderately  severe 
cases  of  fever,  in  which  there  is  often  no  indication  at  all  of  any 
brain  disturbance. 

(ff)  The  rise  of  temperature  is  doubtless  brought  about  by 
several  of  these  conditions  combined,  or  in  varied  succession; 
indeed,  it  is  probable  that  such  combinations  occur  in  the  majority 
of  cases ;  and  thus  the  precise  determination  of  the  relative  shares 
of  the  primaiy  causes  becomei  quite  impossible  (eine  reine  nn* 
mdglicUceit) ;  and,  indeed,  the  mere  indication  of  the  several 
causes  in  operation  may  become  for  the  most  part  hypothetical. 

When  we  consider  the  probability,  and  for  muiy  cases  indeed 
the  certainty  of  the  co-operation  of  more  causes  than  one  [for 
the  production  of  febrile  heat],  we  can  understand  that  in  two 
different  cases,  or  at  two  separate  periods  of  the  same  case,  one 
and  the  same  high  degree  of  temperature  may  have  a  very  varied 
significance.  The  same  height  of  temperature  may  indicate  very 
different  amounts  of  over-prodaction  of  heat,  according  as  the 
amount  of  heat  given  off  is  diminished,  normal,  or  increased ;  and 
it  is  very  apparent  that  the  consequences,  i.  e.  the  disturbances  of 
functions,  and  the  waste  of  tissue  (consumtion),  may  be  very 
different  in  one  case  where  the  high  temperature  remains,  in  spite 
of  large  losses  of  heat  by  the  usual  channels,  from  another  case 
which  maintains  a  similar  height,  but  in  which  the  production  of 
heat  is  only  moderate,  and  the  result  is  attained  by  simultaneous 
retention  or  accumulation  (stauung,  lit.  stowing)  of  heat.  In  this 
way  we  may  explain  the  fact,  that  in  some  cases  of  long-continued 
high  temperature  the  final  products  of  tissue  changes  [urea,  &c.] 
are  greatly  increased,  and  the  body  loses  a  great  deal  of  weight, 
whilst  other  cases,  with  equally  long-continued,  and  equally  high 
temperature,  waste  but  little,  and  furnish  but  few  such  products. 

The  hand  of  the  observer  laid  upon  the  patient  does  not  always 
receive  the  same  sensation  (adequate  to  the  degree  of  heat)  from 
the  same  temperature  in  fevers  when  there  is  great  increase  of  heat. 
Sometimes,  without  being  really  higher  than  at  other  times,  there 
is  a  peculiar  and  lasting  impression  of  a  ^' burning'^  quality  in  the 
heat  (calor  mordax).    It  is  conceivable  that  this  phenomena  of 
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which  the  high  temperature 
I  upon  increased  production  of  heat,  and  in  which 
the  hand  of  the  observer  is  therefore  less  able  to  place  itaeif  in 
r  equilibrium  with  the  heat  of  the  patient's  skin,  because  the  con- 
Ktinunl  over- product  ion  compensates  for  the  heat  lost  by  conduction  ; 
I  Bud  the  fact  that  ihe  phenomena  of  eaSor  inordax  is  chiefly  met 
r  with  in  zymotic  diseases  agrees  very  well  with  this  view  ^. 

§  II.  An  elevated  temperature  Khick  extends  over  tie  greater 
^  fart  of  the  hodg,  wh'iUi  the  fem/ferature  of  certain  parts  is  lowered 
I'inay  arise  from 

{a).  An  unequal  distribution  of  the  heat  produced  in  the  body  j 
r, 
(6).  From  an  unequal  cooling,  through  variations  in  the  amount 
of  heat  lost  in  various  parts,  especially  on  tlie  surface  of  the  body, 

(in  contrast    to   the    continual   increase   of  warmth-production   in 
internal  parts. 
(i;).  But  especially  from  unequal  fulness  of  the  (blood)  vessels. 
The  very  common  distinction  which  is,  however,  by  no  means  uni- 
formly present  between  the  temperature  of  the  trunk,  the  (upper) 
ftrtns  and  the  thighs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  forearms  and 
I  Ic^  Cbelow  the  knees),  on  the  other  hand  [see  page  149],  is  well 
!X|jlained  by  Schiff's  view  of  the  difl'erent  centres,  and  different  course 
lipnrsued  by  the  corresponding  vaso-motor  nerves ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
londerstand  that  in  the  first  beginning  of  an  illness,  and  again  in  a 
I  Buddcn  rebpse  during  its  course  (as  in  the  collapse  of  defervescence), 
I  both  groups  of  vaso-motor  nerves  may  not  be  affected  in  the  same 
'  way,  or  in  the  same  degree,  and  that  thus  there  may  be  an  actual 
contrast  between  the  blood-vessels  influenced  by  them,  and  so  of  the 
warmth  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed,     Schiff's  theory, 

I  indeed,  does  not  explain  a  rigor,  for  this  may  occur  without  tliis 
AODtrast,  but  it  does  explain  one  of  the  phenomena  of  rigors, 
irhich  is,  indeed,  very  common,  m..  the  contrast  between  the  coldness 
iof  the  forearms,  and  (lower  part  of  the)  legs,  with  the  high  tem- 
l|ierature  of  the  trunk. 
'I 
«liBni 
•ecrcl 
Iful  fe 


ftnni 

^^■tindi 
^^■Budc 
^■botk 
^^*  wav. 


'  By  manj  Euglisli  observers  lliis  iiitagciit  In al  of  tkin,  at  least  in  ils  most 

LcliBractcri&tic  form,  is  believed  to  be  nlinost  pnlbugnomonic  of  pneumonia.     I 

{lave  mjEclf  be«u  aecuElomcd  tontlributc  it  to  iucrenscilafii/i/y  of  the  cutaneous 

ecretioD*.    It  is  beat  recognised  bj  a  slightl;  mout  hand,  and  Ibe  almost  pain- 

Bful  feeling  iadnced,  tooietimea  requires  tUe  hind  to  be  wKshcd  to  k^I  rid  of  it. 
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It  is  further  verj  evident  that  the  great  variety  of  causes  of  un- 
equal distribution  of  warmth  vary  greatly  in  their  importance  as 
regards  the  functions  and  special  relations  of  the  organism  gene- 
rally.   A  patient  in  a  rigor,  and  a  patient  in  collapse,  feel  very 
differently  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  contrast  between  the 
temperature  of  the  trunk  and  that  of  the  extremities  may  be  iden« 
ticaf.     It  may  be  conjectured  that  it  depends  more  upon  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  original  causes  than  upon  the  degree  of  their  opera- 
tion, as  to  what  further  symptoms  may  accompany  the  phenomena 
of  difference  of  heat,  and  one  may  even  venture  to  affirm  that  when 
no  difference  of  temperature  is  manifest,  because  the  exciting  cause 
has  operated  too  feebly,  yet  other  corresponding  special  effects  are 
associated  with  the  cause  in  question.^ 

§  1 2.  J  lowering  of  temperature  all  over  the  body,  can  only  be 
induced  (bedingt)  by 

(a).  Diminished  warmth-production,  or, 

(J).  Increased  loss  of  heat,  or, 

(c).  Both  these  conditions  together. 

Such  a  depression  of  temperature  below  the  normal  warmth,  may 
occur  after  a  previously  normal  temperature  of  the  body,  or  after 
this  has  been  previously  above  normal.  In  the  latter  case,  in  some 
points  of  view,  a  fall  of  temperature  which  does  not  even  reach 
the  normal  level  (Niveau),  may  have  the  same  significance,  and  be 
followed  by  similar  results,  as  a  descent  below  the  normal  tem- 
perature would  have  under  other  circumstances. 

In  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  assign  the 
respective  shares  of  diminished  production  or  increased  loss,  with 
anything  like  accuracy.  But  we  may  sometimes  arrive  at  tolerably 
correct  conclusions,  as  to  the  chief  cause  of  the  decreased  heat, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  from  the  suddenness  with  which 
the  temperature  falls,  and  from  the  mode  in  which  certain  remedies 
act  when  applied. 

§  13.  The  remaining  phenomena  of  rigors,  of  collapse,  and  of 

*  Ifc  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  feecal  accumulations,  and 
pelvic  or  abdominal  tumours,  &c.,  may  cause  coldness  of  the  lower  exircinilics. 
It  is  also  no  less  true  that  in  such  cases  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
vpper  extremities  arc  also  affected.  The  former  from^diminished  blood-supply — 
the  latter  by  sympathy  (?) — [Trans.] 
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(lyrexia,  present  us  with  a  very  complex  assemblage  of  functional 
disturbances,  and  in  part  bUo  of  cliemica!  and  textural  changes. 
Although,  indeed,  many  of  these  may  be  attributed  to  tlie  altered 
temperature  itself,  n  great  number  of  them  still  remain  which  indi- 
cate that  in  the  three  conditions  named  above,  the  diifercut  organa 
of  the  body  are  placed  at  once  in  abnormal  conditions,  by  the  im- 
mediate operation  of  the  original  exciting  causes  (Ursachea),  and 
the  disturbing  effect  of  the  complications  thus  induced  is  so  pene- 
trating (iniiig)  and  complete,  that  a  variety  of  interdepending  and, 
perhaps,  opposite  circumstances  arise,  which,  however  the  tempe- 
ratore  may  affect  them  (or  whatever  its  relations  to  other  special  com- 
plications may  be),  undoubtedly  affect  the  temperature.  For  ei- 
nmple,  if  increased  temperature  effect  certain  definite  changes  in  the 
movements  of  the  heart  and  respiratory  organs,  it  is  just  as  certain 
that  an  altered  riiythm  and  force  of  the  heart,  and  changes  in  the 
respirntion  affect  the  temperature.  An  inesplicablo  luterdepen- 
I  dency  of  influences  and  operations,  and,  therefore,  incalculable  results 
I  and  consequences  might  fairly  be  expected  to  ensue,  were  it  not 
that  even  disease  itself  is  a  part  of  the  "domain  of  law"  which 
vc  can  discover  by  oft  repeated  and  laborioas  obsprvations,  but 
apparently  never  succeed  in  codifying  [lit.  ergriinden]. 

§  14.  Thus,  a  rigor  presents  itself  as  s  complex  Initial — very 
rarely  as  a  process  complete  in  itself — in  certain  types  of  disease, 
and  recurring  paroxysms.  In  the  one  case  its  occurrence  is  the 
rule ;  in  the  other  case  it  requires  for  its  production  a  certain  in- 
'  tensity  of  the  disease  {as  regards  its  exciting  causes)  or  a  certain 
[  jtreili*potilion  on  the  part  of  the  individual  attacked.  If  this  predis- 
position be  highly  developed,  forms  of  disease  which  usually  exhibit 
no  coid  stage  may  set  in  with  one,  and  a  rigor  may  even  occur  in  the 
midst  of  their  course,  although  usually  it  only  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  fresh  disease  or  new  attacks  of  old  ones. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  rigor  is  most  sure  to  be  developed  when 
the  temperature  of  the  trunk  rises  so  rapidly  that  it  soon  creates  a 
considerable  contrast  with  the  slowly  rising  or  perhapa  falling 
warmth  of  the  extremities. 

But  this  condition  is  not  inseparable  from  a  rigor,  and  even  when 

it  exists,  there  may  be  no  rigor.     In  men  who  are  not  very  impres- 

1  nonable,  or  in  such  as  have  their  capacity  for  impressions  diminished 

I  by  mcdiciufs  {qtiinlne)  or  by  disease,  no  rigor  may  ensue,  in  spite  of 
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sadden  rising  of  the  trnnk  temperature.  In  very  sensitive  people, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  require  any  very  marked  contrast  to 
induce  a  rigor,  and  the  same  condition  (stimmung)  of  internal  parta 
wliich  is  brought  about  by  the  contrast  of  temperature,  may  doubt* 
less  be  induced  in  other  methods  and  by  other  primary  causes.  For 
even  in  health,  a  sensation  like  a  rigor  (feelings  of  diilliness,  &c.) 
is  induced  by  slight  but  sudden  dianges  in  the  objective  warmth  of 
the  media  in  which  we  find  ourselves  (a  draught  of  cold  air,  or  in 
summer,  passing  out  of  an  atmospheric  warmth  of  30^  C.  (86^  F.) 
into  a  room  at  22^  C.  (72^  F.  nearly) ;  but  there  is  a  very  ranark- 
able  difference  between  one  person  and  another  even  as  r^rds  tbo 
predisposition  to  shiver  under  such  circumstances. 

I  15.  If  we  r^;ard  a  rigor  as  an  expression  signifying  the  rapid 
development  of  new  conditions,  and  especially  of  such  as  are  aocom* 
panied  with  a  rise  of  temperature,  we  must  look  on  j^ftexia  as  a 
state  in  which  these  conditions  have  arranged  themselves  more  or 
less  in  a  kind  of  relative  equilibrium — not  indeed  an  equilibrium  on 
the  same  plane  (niveau)  as  in  health,  but  such  a  balance  of  power 
as  is  brought  about  by  the  pathological  processes  which  are  occurring 
— an  equilibrium  in  which  the  temperature  either  remains  persistently 
higb^  or  exhibits  daily  fluctuations  with  more  or  less  considerable 
excesses  over  the  normal  daily  maxima  of  health.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  that  in  those  cases  in  which  this  relative  equilibrium 
is  very  gradually  brought  about,  or  in  which  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature  always  keeps  within  certain  limits  (maass)  and  remains 
tolerably  constant,  the  transition  from  health  into  the  febrile  con- 
dition may  occur  without  any  rigor  or  "  cold  stage/'  and  the  "  hot 
stapje  *'  (pyrexia)  may  begin  at  once — or  at  least  only  slight  indica- 
tions of  a  rigor  (chilliness  and  the  like)  may  precede  it.  The 
maintenance  of  a  certain  equilibrium  of  temperature  in  the  course  of 
a  disease,  does  not  prevent  the  occurrence  of  ''  changes  of  level "  in 
the  temperature.  If  they  do  not  occur  too  suddenly,  they  generally 
have  no  other  consequence  than  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  other 
symptoms.  When  a  fresh  and  rapid  rise  of  temperature  sets  in,  and 
the  temperature  in  other  parts  of  the  body  does  not  keep  pace  with 
it,  a  fresh  rigor  may  occur. 

§  16.  Collapse  may  occur  relatively  aa  a  primary  phenomenon, 
(after  the  operation  of  certain  causes  and  influences),  or  as  an 
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episode  of  brief  duration  in  the  course  of  pyrexia^  and  also  in  the 
fatal  close  of  a  disease ;  or^  lastly^  in  its  transition  into  health.  The 
relatively  primary  collapse^  to  which  also  belongs  the  collapse  of 
rigors  (that  is^  the  kind  of  collapse  which  sometimes  occurs  in  very 
intense  cases  of  rigors),  doubtlessly  depends  essentially  upon  an 
effect  produced  on  the  nervous  system,  and  with  this  we  find  rapid 
losses  of  warmth  (generally  with  very  profuse  perspiration),  uncom- 
pensated by  increased  production  of  heat. 

The  kind  of  collapse  which  occurs  as  an  episode  during  pyrexiae  is 
sometimes  only  the  result  of  special  influences,  or  occurrences,  or  of 
predisposition  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  or  it  may  be  induced  by 
circumstances  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  which  induce  greater  losses 
of  heat  than  can  be  immediately  compensated  all  over  the  body, 
particularly  at  its  periphery,  owing  to  imperfect  circulation ;  not- 
withstanding, an  overplus  of  heat  may  be  actually  produced.  It  is, 
therefore,  chiefly  met  with  where  there  is  much  sweating,  along  with 
a  feeble  contraction  of  the  heart. 

Pro-lethal  collapse  may  rest  on  similar  grounds,  and  it  is  even  pos- 
sible that  the  production  of  warmth  in  disease  may  actually  fall 
below  the  normal. 

Collapse  during  the  transition  from  disease  to  health  only  occurs 
when  a  rapid  fall  of  the  previously  high  temperature  sets  in — 
whether  this  fall  be  definitive  or  followed  by  a  fresh  rise  of  tempe- 
rature. An  overplus  of  heat  has  nothing  to  do  here ;  but,  doubtless, 
at  the  same  time  the  means  of  giving  off  heat  are  greatly  increased. 
(Perspirations,  &c.).  The  favorable  nature  of  the  process  in  these 
cases  is  guaranteed  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  closing  periods  of  the 
sickness^  compensation  for  the  losses  of  heat  by  normal  production 
very  soon  becomes  established,  because  the  increased  temperature 
itself  is  no  longer  continuously  fed  by  morbid  processes. 


CHAPTBE  IX. 

THE  DIAGNOSTIC  VALOE  OP  SINGLE  (DETACHED) 
THBBMOMETBIC  OBSEayATION& 

§  I.  A  siagle  oiservation  of  temperature  is  always  an  impeifeet 
and  uHMoUrfaeiary  standard-^and  taken  by  itself  miut  almost  always 
lead  to  inooirect  condnsions.  It  may  chance  to  coincide  with  a 
point  of  time^  in  which  the  state  of  temperatnxe  is  of  the  highest 
importance  (entscheidende);  but,  on  the  other  hand^  it  may  jnst  as 
wdl  happen  at  a  moment  when  the  temperature  is  no  standard  at 
all.  Notwithstanding  Uiis,  however,  detached  observations  claim 
onr  first  attention  for  the  following  reasons  :— 

(a)  A  single  observation  may  enable  ns  to  decide  whether  a 
person  is  fairly  (wahrscheinlich)  healthy,  or  decidedly  nnwdlj 
whether  the  complaints  of  the  patient  are  probably  feigned,  or  un- 
doubtedly justified  by  circumstances^  although  the  disorders  may 
be  mistaken,  or  even  appear  improbable. 

[h)  It  may  enable  us  to  form  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  severity 
and  urgency  of  a  general  disorder  (Storung),  which  occurs  sud- 
denly^ although  dependent  on  a  previously  existing  and  undoubtedly 
local  disease. 

(c)  Supposing  it  to  be  the  first  thermometric  observation  in  a 
given  case  of  illness,  it  is  still  of  considerable  value ;  for  when  certain 
precautions  are  taken,  it  assists  us  in  diagnosing  the  kind  of  disease 
which  is  present,  and  in  excluding  some  forms  of  disease,  with  even 
greater  certainty. 

{d)  And  sometimes,  especially  when  the  other  symptoms  and 
circumstances  of  the  case  are  taken  into  consideration,  a  single  tem- 
perature may  itself  enable  us  to  make  both  a  diagnosis  and  a 
prognosis. 

{e)  The  divergence  (heraustreten)  of  a  single  temperature  from 
the  general  course  of  the  temperature  in  a  given  disease,  is  of  very 
great  importance,  and  may  furnish  us  with  many  valuable  aids  [in 
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■■trcalment  J  HI.,  werthvoUa  Anhaltsptmkte]  when  guided  by  the  rules 
of  experience. 

t/)  Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  right  estimale  of  separate 
—ijbscTvations,  because  the  whole  course  of  the  temperature  ia  a  given 
(Useosc  [as  known  to  us]  is  composed  of  a  consecutive  series  of 
ingle  [thermo metric]  observations ;  and  because,  of  necessity,  the 
ieparate  observations  thus  become  the  very  foundation  (das  letztc 
PanOament)  of  all  empirical  rules. 

The  conclusions  derived  from  a  single  temperature  will  be  reliable 
D  proportion  to  their  extent,  and  to  the  precautions  observed  against 
Bfieception. 

Although  in  ordinary  cases,  when  continuous  observations  of  tem- 

jperature  are  taken,  very  extreme  accuracy  is  not  so  important  iii  a 

practical  point  of  view ;  it  may  easily  be  understood  that,  when  a 

ingle  teiD[)eraturc  is  to  be  made  a  diagnostic  or  prognostic  dnsis, 

the  coriectuess  of  our  conclusions  must  chiefly  depend  upon  the 

wuracy  of  the  observation.     In  such  cases  every  precaution  against 

Bldcccptioii  in  taking  the  temperature,  both  as  regards  the  instrument 

vwid  ihe  method,  must  be  used,  if  we  are  to  attach  particular  import- 

Bfriicc  to  the  single  thcrmamctric  reading.     Yet  it  Is  consolatory  to 

Plnow,  that  even  here  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  much  with 

'  hundredths  of  a  degree ;  and  indeed,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  an 

error  of  observation  amounting  to  one  or  sometimes  even  two  tenths 

of  a  degree  (Centigrade  ^=-j°to  -5°  Fahrenheit,  nearly)i9  of  no  great 

.  consequence,  and  will  not  materially  afl'ect  tlic  practical  value  of  our 

f  conclusions. 

■  §  a.  It  has  already  been  remarked  (in  §  5,  Chapter  I)  that,  with 
J  very  few  exceptions,  the  temperatures  observed  in  human  beings 

■  during  life  arc  limited  to  a  range  of  about  8"  (Centigrade  ^  less  than 
1 1 5"  Fahrenheit). 

I      Tlie  extreme  minmiim  of  the  general  temperature,  or  that  of  the 

■  blood,  can  scarcely  be  determined  with  even  approximate  accuracy. 

■  It  ia  precisely  in  the  lower  degrees  of  temperature  that  errors  of 
I  observation  are  most  likely  to  occur,  and  the  observations  made  in 
I  accessible  situations,  even  when  such  parts  are  fairly  sheltered,  do 
I  not  allow  as  to  conclude  that  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  or  that  of 
I  internal  organs,  is  precisely  similar.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
J  the  temperature  of  the  well-closed  axilla  exceeds  35°  (C.  =  95°  F,), 
f  mid  (tideeil  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  observe  a  depression  of  tempe- 
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rature  there  as  low  as  33®  C.  (91-4®  F.)  or  32^  C.  (89*6°  F.);  and 
although  in  certain  cases  of  cholera,  temperatures  of  26°C.  (78-8°  F.), 
or  even  lower,  have  been  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  we  may 
be  almost  sure  (from  other  observations  in  the  same  disease)  that  the 
rectal  and  vaginal  temperatures  were  considerably  higher.^ 

Very  recently  Lowenhardt  has  published  four  cases  of  insanity,  in 
which  lower  temperatures  occurred  than  any  hitherto  observed  (see 
the  'Allg.  Zeitschrift  fur  Psychiatric'  [for  1868]  XXV,  685). 
Before  death,  and  indeed  for  several  days,  they  showed  temperatures 
of  25^  29-5^  2375^  and  28^  Centigrade  !  {  =  lf,  85-1^  747^ 
and  82*4°  Fahr.)  They  were  very  old  people,  who  got  out  of  bed  in 
the  coldest  time  of  the  year,  and  ran  about  naked,  and  from  their 
dirty  habits  were  constantly  being  bathed,  and  who  took  hardly  any 
food — ^in  one  case  the  pulse  was  only  45,  in  another  only  23  strokes 
per  minute.  Magnan  ('Gazette  des  Hdpitaux*  for  1869,  No.  82) 
states  that  he  found  that  the  vaginal  temperature  of  a  drunken  woman 
who  laid  out  exposed  to  sleet  all  night,  was  only  26°  C.  (78*8°  F.). 
After  two  days  it  became  normal. 

The  maximum  of  temperature  has  hitherto  never  been  accurately 
observed  to  be  higher  than  4475°  (^  12*55°  F.  ^  *  ^^^®  of  tetanus 
measured  by  myself).  Even  approximative  degrees  (leaving  fabulous 
accounts  out  of  sight)  are  very  seldom  observed.  But  Currie  found 
a  temperature  of  44*45°  (112°  F.)  in  a  case  of  scarlet  fever.-  Simon 
CCharitd  Annalen/  XIII, B.  8, 1865)  observed  44*5'' C.  (ii2-i°F.) 
in  a  case  of  variola  hsemorrhagica,  although  indeed  the  temperature 
was  taken  after  death.  Lehmann  (Schmidt's  '  Jahrbiichcr,'  C. 
XXXIX,  236)  noted  44-4°  C.  (111*9°  F.)  in  a  tetanus  case  just 
before  death;  Qidncite  ('Berlin.  Klin.  Wochenschrift,'  1869,  No. 
29)  44*3°  C.  (iii74°F.)  in  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism;  Brodie, 

^  Reference  has  previously  been  made  (p.  183)  to  ibe  observations  of  assistant- 
surgeon  F.  M.  Mackenzie  and  otbers  on  tbe  vaginal  and  rectal  temperatures 
in  cbolera.  ConOrmatory  evidence  will  be  found  in  tbe  tbird  vol.  of  tbe 
*  London  Hospital  Reports,'  and  in  tbe  *  Nintb  Report  of  tbe  Medical  Officer 
of  tbe  Privy  Council/  from  tbe  Observations  of  Drs.  Sutton  and  James 
Jackson,  Mr.  J.  McCartby,  Drs.  Batburst  Dove,  N.  Heckford,  and  myself. — 
[Trans.] 

*  In  tbe  *  Medical  Mirror*  for  February,  1865,  I  have  put  on  record  some 
fatal  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  in  wbicb  tbe  temperature  amounted  to  ii^°  ¥, 
(=  46"  1°  C).  Tbe  observations  were  made  witb  one  of  Negretti  and  Zambra's 
tbermometers,  divided  into  fiftbs,  wbicb  bad  been  recently  compared  witb  a 
standard. — [Trans.] 
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iu  his  case  of  clesitTuctioii  of  the  lovrer  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal 
marrow, 43"9°  C.  (ill '02°  F.).  I  myself  have  seen  several  cases 
where  the  tempprature  reached  44*  C,  :=  1 1  r  2°  F.,  or  approached  it 
very  closely.  Just  after  death  the  temperature  may  sometimes  be 
atill  higher :  57  minutes  after  death,  the  temperature  in  the  case 
oftetaiius  I  mentioned  above,  amounted  to4j"37j°C.  (ii3'675°  F.). 

Even  (emperatures  between  4I'5°  and  43'j°  C.  (io8-5°  and 
I  lO'j"  F.)  are  exceptional  {gehorcn  zu  der  Seltcnheitcn),  and  only 
occur  under  special  circumstances.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  temperatures  met  with  in  disease,  even  when  they  prove  fatal,  do 
not  exceed  4i',5°  C  (io67°F.), 

Narrow,  however,  as  the  limits  are  within  which  the  temperature 
li  very  decisive  conclusions  can  be  derived  from  them. 

■•  All  possible  precautious  having  been  taken  to  ensure 
,  the  fact  of  the  temperature  being  apvhetic  (or,  in  other 
words, the  asillury  temperature  being  le«i  than  38°  C.  {=  30'4°  R., 
or  ioo'4'F.)),  is  of  the  greatest  importance  [in  a  diagnostic  point  of 
view]  J  it  proves  the  absence  of  fever  at  the  moment  of  observation 
at  all  events;  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  nearer  file 
lemperuture  approaches  the  confines  of  fever-degrees,  the  more  pro- 
bable is  it  that  it  may  soon  overstep  the  boundaries.  Whenever, 
therefore,  a  given  temperature  nearly  approaches  fever-heat,  it  ia 
important  to  repeat  our  observations  at  short  intervals.  Yet  there 
is  no  sharply  defined  line  of  demarcation  dividing  the  febrile  con- 
dition from  the  non-febrile.  It  may  depend  entirely  upon  other 
circumstances  in  the  case,  whether  we  admit  that  there  is  fever  or 
otherwise.  If  the  comparatively  high  temperature  be  observed  in 
the  morning,  before  taking  food,  and  after  having  been  in  bed  some 
time,  fever  b  far  more  probable  than  with  a  similar  degree  observed 

I  in  the  evenhig,  or  after  tie  mid-day  meal,  or  after  the  enjoyment  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  or  after  exertion,  kc.  So  that  the  complexion 
(ausdruck)   of    the    complementary  phenomena  must    be    stndied 

I  berure  mnkiug  the  diagnosis  of  fever. 

AU  tempcratureaiehick  e.rceed '^^°C  {iQO'^  v.)  must  be  looked 
upon  with  tutpicion,  as  probably  febrile.  We  may  consider  one  of 
38'4°C.  (lOiM'^F.)  ns  indicating  a  mild  febrile  movement;  anything 
over  this  indicates  decided  J'f'er.  To  determine  whether  very 
moderate,  considerable,  or  extreme  degrees  of  fever  are  present, 

I  regard  must  be  had  principally  to  the  time  of  da;  at  which  the  tern- 
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peiature  is  taken.  The  very  same  temperatores  may  be  important 
or  otherwise^  according  as  they  occor  in  the  mornings  and  at  the 
usual  times  of  remission  (ebb-tides)  or  otherwise. 

Sometimes  very  high  temperatures  occur,  which  exceed,  sometimes 
even  considerably,  those  common  in  high  fever,  which  cannot, 
however,  in  spite  of  this,  be  regarded  as  the  true  expression  of  an 
unusually  severe  degree  of  fever,  for  th^  often  occur  und^  circum- 
stances  where  there  is  no  corresponding  development  of  fever.  Either 
other  symptoms  are  wanting,  of  those  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
group  together  under  the  general  name  of  fever,  or  they  are  at  all 
events  not  developed  in  a  corresponding  d^ree  to  the  height  of  the 
temperature.  On  this  account,  such  temperatures  may  fairly  be 
called  hjfper^pyretie. 

Whenever  the  temperature  exceeds  41^0.  (105*8^  F.)  we  may 
suspect  that  we  no  longer  have  to  do  with  a  simple  case  of  fever ;  as 
the  temperature  rises,  this  suspicion  will  be  str^glhened,  and 
indeed  becomes  a  matter  of  moderate  certainty  with  temperatures 
above  41-5^  C.  (1067^  P.) 

The  circumstances  under  which  such  h%h  ten^^tures  occur,  dtfBar 
widely  from  one  another:  ? 

(a)  They  occur  in  some  specific  forms  of  disease,  which  doubtless 
depend  upon  infection ;  but  which,  in  spite  of  the  high  temperature, 
are  some  of  them  quite  free  from  danger,  and  others  by  no  means  so 
dangerous,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  enormous  elevation  of 
temperature.  Malarious  intermittent  fever  (ague)  and  relapsing 
fever,  are  examples.^ 

In  these,  the  temperature  often  rapidly  rises,  and  generally 
more  than  once  in  the  same  cases,  to  41°  C.  (105*8°  P.),  or  even 
more,  without  being  at  all  dangerous.  In  cases  of  relapsing  fever 
which  recover,  rises  of  temperature  to  42°  C.  (107*6°  F.)  may  occur, 
and  even  a  few  tenths  more.  In  this  disease  the  temperature  may 
remain  rather  longer  above  41°  C.  (io5'8°  P.)  than  in  ague,  but 
not  often  for  more  than  about  a  day. 

(i)  In  other  diseases  of  a  favorable  type,  terminating  in  recovery, 

^  With  every  respect  for  the  opiaion  of  so  iliastrioos  an  observer  as  Professor 
Wunderlich,  I  caunot  but  feel  that  he  speaks  rather  lightly  of  the  danger  of 
intermittent  fevers.  Although  9i  first  attack  in  young  healthy  adults  is  perhaps 
never  fatal,  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  very  young,  the  aged,  the  enfeebled,  or 
those  who  have  suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of  ague,  or  the  swamp-fevers  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  to  say  nothing  of  the  American  Continent.— [Tbaits.] 
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t  is  mucli  more  exceptional  to  meet  with  teroperaturea  of  41  C. 
tl05'8°  F.),  or  mote ;  and  when  they  do  occur,  it  is  only  for  a  briufer 
No  satis fiictory  explftiiation  of  tliis  occurrence  can  be 
bven ;  they  sometimes  immeiliotely  precede  the  critia  (perturbatio 

Biitica}; 

(c)  There  are  some  diseases,  of  which  the  chief  common  charaC' 
eristic  is  best  designated  by  the  term  malignancg ;  some  of  these  are 
pccific  infections,  whilst  in  others  we  are  unable  to  prove  the  pre- 

(ence  of  any  infection  :  in  such  diseases  it  is  very  common  to  meet 

jrith  very  high  teinpemtures,  and  it  remains  open  to  doubt  whether 

^ese  should  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  this  malignancy,  or  merely 

IB  its  expression  (Qrundoder  Ausdmck).    Such  casea  most  commonly 

^Oocur  in  typhus,  acute  exanthems  [scarlatina,  measleB,  &c.]  pyicmia, 

parenchymatous  hepatitis,  malignant   pneumonia,  puerperal  fever, 

meaingilis  of  the  convexity,  and  fatal  rheumatic  affections.     The 

jiisc  of  temperature  in  these  cases   Bomcticies  happens  somewhat 

abruptly  (ziemlicli  schroff.  Hi.,  rather  rudely),  and  it  seldom  remains  at 

phia  height  fur  any  number  of  days.     The  degree  of  temperature  very 

wmmonly  decides  the  prognosis  in  these  cases.     If  the  temperature 

ises  to  4J'5°C.  (io6-?°  F.),  the  prospect  of  recovery  is  always 

mall;  and  if  it  rises  to  4175  C.  (io7'J5''  P.),  death  is  almost 

(certain. 

[d]  In  many  cases  of  disease,  even  such  as  are  not  febrile  in 
■Uiemselves,  during  the  last  hours  of  life  the  temperature  rises 
ftcnormously,  generally  by  a  sudden  spring,  to  over 41' C.  {105-8'^?.) 
lop   to  43*5°  C.   (108-5'^   F,),   or  more,   or  even   above   44"  C, 

They  are  generally  diseases  in  which  the  central  nervous  system 
I'is  seen  to  be  impHcated,  and  generally  severely  so,  before  the  rise 
■  of  temperature.  Tetanus,  in  particular,  pursues  such  a  course, 
land  so  do  epilepsy  and  hysteria  when  terminating  fatally ;  and  so, 
Eslso,  inflammatory  affectioua  of  the  brain  and  medulla  spinalis,  as 
KTell  as  injuries  of  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla ;  and  once,  now  and 
vtheD,  diseases  in  which  there  had  been  no  previous  evidence  of  the 
■Vervous  system  being  implicated. 

As  regards  collapse-tevferatubes  we  must  not  forget,  that 
Ixolhipse  itself  is  not  identical  with  collapse-temperatures — for  these 
I  may  occur  without  the  special  phenomena  of  collapse,  and  synip- 
lloms  of  collapse  may  occur,  with  an  elevated  temiieruture  of  the 
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§  4*  Any  special  diagnostic  or  prognostic  valae  based  npon  the 
aiwlute  ieiffJU  of  a  given  temperature  xmsreLj,  apart  from  what  has 
previonsly  been  stated^  is  in  every  way  donbtfnl  (misslich) .  Only 
extreme  degrees  of  high  or  loif  temperature  can  be  regarded  as  in 
themselves  certain  indications  of  danger^  or  even  of  the  certain 
approach  of  deaths  with  this  limitation^  that  in  certain  forms  of 
disease,  extremely  high  d^prees  of  temperature,  which  in  other  cases 
would  rignalise  a  death-agony,  may  in  them  pamit  a  favorable 
prognosis.  In  both  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  higher  temperatures 
are  borne  [safely]  than  in  pneumonia,  and  higto  in  scarlet  fever 
than  in  measles ;  yet,  whilst  in  all  these  types  of  disease  a  degree  of 
temperature  above  42^  C.  (107*6^  F.)  allows  us  scarody  any  hope — in 
relapsmg  fever,  such  an  occurrence  is  almost  free  from  danger  in 
itsdf.  The  h^;hest  temperature  noted  in  a  case  of  recovery,  in  recent 
times,  is  given  by  Mader  (Session  of  the  [Vienna]  Imperial  Surgical 
Society,  June  5,  1868).  In  a  soldier  returned  from  Mexico,  pre- 
viously suffering  from  an  irrq^ar  intermittent,  after  repeated 
hnmorrhagn,  and  the  most  extreme  debility  and  deafness,  the  tem- 
perature rose  to  43'5^  C.  (109*94^  F.)  (P).  Transfusion  of  blood 
saved  him,  and  the  next  day  the  temperature  was  almost  normal 
('  Wiener  Wochenblatt.,*  xxiv,  233.)  Cases  of  sun-stroke  with 
temperatures  of  42*8°  C.  (109*04  YJ,  ending  in  recovery,  have  been 
published  hjLevici  (see  page  132.)  In  cases  observed  by  myself,  I 
can  only  remember  two  (of  relapsing  fever)  with  a  temperature  of 
42*2° C.  (107*96° F.)  which  ended  in  recovery;  all  the  rest,  which 
exceeded  a  temperature  of  42*125°  C.  (107-825°  F.,  occurring  in  the 
rigor  of  abdominal  typhus)  ending  fatally. 

It  is  less  easy  to  define  the  limits  of  temperature  in  a  downward 
direction .  The  lowest  temperature  I  find  recorded  amongst  those  cases 
of  mine  which  recovered,  is  33*5°  C.  (=  26*8°  R.,  or  92*3°  Fahr.), 
the  pulse  at  the  same  time  being  only  62  per  minute  (in  the  collapse 
of  defervescence  in  a  case  of  enteric  fever). 

§  5.  In  all  less  extreme  degrees  of  temperature  particular  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  idiosyncrasy  (Individualitat)  of  the  patient  is  to  be  chiefly 
regarded. 

In  CHILDREN  the  significance  of  temperature  in  disease  is  in  the 
main  identical  with  that  of  adults,  but  children  much  more  frequently 
exhibit  sudden  and  extensive  changes  of  temperature  than  those  of 
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lore  advanced  age.     They  show  more  su<Ideii  "plunges"  (Spriiiige), 

III  in  febrile  diseases  an  earlier  rise,  and  a  somewhat  higher  tempe- 

iture  all  through,  than  grown-up  people. 

Their  temperature  is  affected  more  rapidly  and  more  considerably 
ly  accidental  influences,  So  that  if  we  note  a  high  febrile  temperature 
child,  it  has  not  generally  the  same  serious  import  aa  it  generally 
'liaa  in  the  adult,  but  may,  apart  from  malarious  intermittent  fever, 
belong  to  a  brief,  paroxysmally  occurring  affection,  and  may  occur 
without  much  danger  in  diseases  in  which,  in  the  growo-up  person, 
it  would  almost  warrant  a  fatal  prognosis.  Yet  any  considerable 
elevation  of  temperature  in  a  child  must  always  call  for  the  most 
careful  and  anxious  supervision ;  although  we  see  often  enough,  that 
COnsideruble  rises  of  temperature,  occurring  after  a  few  hours'  illness, 

Ive  place  either  to  normal  or  moderate  degrees  of  heat,  after  some 

■elve  or  twenty-four  hours. 

Cases  of  ephemeral  fever,  without  any  very  serious  foundation 
(bedeutungs voile  Begriindung),  are  particularly  characteristic  of  the 
period  of  childhood.  Therefore  in  children's  diseases,  even  when  we 
find  B  very  high  temperature,  we  must  be  very  careful  in  drawing 
concltuioDS  from  the  Erst  [or  a  single]  observation.  At  this  age 
also  more  or  less  high  temperatures  may  occur  at  stages  [Punkten] 
in  the  course  of  a  disease  in  which  we  generally  find  very  moderate  or 
normal  temperatures  in  the  adult.  And  even  in  convalescence,  espe- 
cially after  muscular  exertions,  very  considerable  elevations  of  tempe- 
rature are  sometimes  met  with  in  children.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  very  old  people  and  aged  men  very  often  show 
temperatures  in  disease,  which  are  from  a  half  to  a  whole  degree  0. 
{  =  ■9  to  i-8°F.)  under  the  average  height,  or  even  under  the 
minimum  height  exhibited  by  the  same  disease  in  younger  people — ■ 
and  this  kind  of  advanced  age  (betagte  Alter)  occurs  in  febrile  disease 
somewhat  sooner  than  we  generally  reckon;  at  a  time,  indeed,  which 
{■  healthy  man  considers  as  his  prime  of  life,  though  earlier  in  some 

lan  in  others.  Between  forty  and  fifty  the  majority  of  men  begin 
exhibit  the  senile  character  in  the  degree  of  temperature  in  febrile 
lases,  and  m  not  a  few  this  modification  of  age  begins  to  show 

>  V  any  conlUniilion  were  wanted,  I  miglit  mcnlioD  tliat  I  have  several 
s  fouad  a  temperature  on  the  second  day  of  a  child's  illness,  ot  106°  F. 
1°  C),  wliilat  on  the  tlilrd  ur  fouitli  day  tbe  teniperiture  was  uot  only 
ml,  but  the  chikt  wm  aleo  to  all  appearuioc  well,  and  conlimied  to. — 

I'OANS.] 
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itself  about  their  fortieth  year.  This  senile  character  is  so  peculiar, 
that  the  nature  of  the  disease  being  previously  determined,  one  can 
diagnose  the  age  with  tolerable  certainty,  merely  by  a  glance  at  the 
course  of  the  temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  disregard  this 
[physiological]  age  of  the  patient,  the  moderate  elevation  of  tempe- 
rature may  easily  lead  us  into  error,  as  to  the  kind  and  degree  of 
danger  of  the  disease,  especially  in  a  first  observation^  or  before  the 
diagnosis  is  otherwise  determined.  On  the  other  hand,  a^ed  men 
are  much  addicted  (incliniren)  to  collapse-temperatures^  and  in  them^ 
these  often  sink  to  a  very  low  level.  For  some  details  on  the  condi- 
tions of  temperature  in  fevers,  in  very  old  people,  consult  Charcot 
(de  I'^tat  febrile  chez  les  vieillards,  in  Nos.  69  and  74  of  the 
'Gazette  des  Hdpitaux,*  1866)  and  Bergeron  ('R^cherches  sur  la 
Pneumonic  des  Vieillards/  1866.) 

Many  laomen,  and  sometimes  also  men,  of  dehcate^  somewhat 
feminine  build  and  constitution,  occasionally  exhibit  a  similar  course 
of  temperature  to  that  shown  by  children.  They  are  generally  deli- 
cate, sensitive,  nervous  natures,  and  those  of  hysterical  temperament, 
in  whom  we  meet  with  sudden  elevations  of  temperature,  often 
reaching  high  degrees  on  slight  provocation,  and  sometimes  appa- 
rently without  any  '^  motive^'  [any  apparent  cause],  degrees  of  tem- 
perature which  they  sometimes  exhibit  for  unusually  prolonged 
periods.  In  such  persons,  when  no  other  decisive  symptoms  are 
present,  we  must  suspend  our  judgment  for  awhile.  But  any 
unusual  height  of  temperature  must  always  afford  a  good  reason  for 
careful  and  continued  supervision  of  the  case. 

§  6.  In  estimating  the  diagnostic  value  of  a  thermometric  read- 
ing, the  time  of  day  at  which  it  is  taken  must  never  be  left  out  of 
consideration.  (Refer  on  this  subject  to  the  sections  on  Daily 
Fluctuations  of  Temperature.) 

The  period  of  digestion,  which  generally  causes  a  more  con- 
siderable rise  of  temperature  in  sick  people  than  in  the  healthy, 
and  other  accidental  influences,  must  always  be  considered,  even 
in  a  solitary  observation.  We  must  particularly  remember  that 
thermometric  readings,  just  after  the  removal  of  a  patient,  are 
always  untrustworthy,  since  the  mere  act  of  removal  (transport)  is 
just  as  likely  to  raise  the  temperature  as  to  depress  it. 

§  7.  It  is  especially  important  [although  we  may  not  be  able 
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Ho  draw  absolutely  decisive  conclusions  from  a  single  thermometric 
■Kading]  to  devote  special  atteution  to  the  other  sj/mpfomv  of  the 
Rwtient,  and  particularly  to  consider  whether  they  agree  or  contrast 
Britli  the  temperatare  wc  discover. 

■  In  order  rightly  to  estimate  the  relations  of  temperature  to  the 
Rither  symptoms  discovered  in  the  patient,  we  must  endeavour  to 

Tealise  liow  varied  and  many-sided  these  relations  may  be. 

(a)  The  altered  temperature  may  he  produced  by  a  disease  of 
3  organ,  which  in  itself  gives  rise   to   more  or   less  striking 
Itymptoms.     The  behaviour  of  the  temperature  in  such  s  case  is 
"  e  result  of  the  topical  malady. 

(6)  The  altered  temperatures,  and  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of 
other  symptoms  may  be  the  common  result  of  one  definite  primary 
cause,  e.y.  of  an  infection  (contagion),  of  an  intoxication  (poisoning), 
or  other  external  morbific  operation. 

{v)  Alterations  of  temperature,  especially  such  as  greatly  exceed 
the  normal,  or  are  of  long  duration,  iu  themselves  produce  very 
numerous  functional  disturbances  in  most  portions  of  the  body, 
pvnd  even  alterations  in  the  tisanes,  if  very  long  continued ;  so  that 
oth  in  high  degrees  of  fever  and  in  collapse  the  foundation  may 
i  laid  for  a  copious  semeiology,  which  may  base  itself  on  the 
kltercd  temperature,  and  exhibit  itself  iu  changes  in  the  circulating, 
Aspirating,  secreting,  and  nutritive  systems,  as  well  as  in  the 
Ibnctions  of  the  nervous  system.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
tbere  is  in  no  way  an  exact  parallelism  between  the  morbidly 
elevated  or  depressed  temperatures  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Bpecial  symptoms  on  the  other;  but  empirically  we  learn  that  the 
most  important  indications  (Kundgebuugen),  particularly  as  regards 
the  nervous  system,  coincide  not  with  the  actual  height,  or  the 
equivalent  condition  of  the  temperature,  but  with  rapid  changes  of 
the  same. 

{d)  [Almost]  innumerable  circumstances  and  conditions  may 
caasc  a  discrepancy  between  some  one  or  more  of  the  patient's  other 

imptomsj  and  the  coarse  of  the  temperature. 
In  particular  cases  it  ia  first  necessary  to  carefully  consider  how 
r  the  temperature  observed  t^ees  with  the  remaining  symptoms. 
the  temjiernture  iarmonhes  with  the  patient's  whole  condition, 
d  with  all  the  rest  of  the  several  symptoms,  and  with  the 
iguosia  derived  from  them,  aa  to  the  kind,  degree,  and  character 
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of  the  disease,  it  is,  as  regards  this  diagnosis,  simply  an  additional, 
but  indeed  very  valuable  and  decisive  confirmation. 

§  8.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  notice  a  [marked]  contrast  between 
the  temperature,  and  the  rest  of  the  symptoms,  we  ought,  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  contrast  is  considerable,  to  lay  the  chief  stress 
upon  the  temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  temperature  be 
less  than  we  should  expect  from  the  other  symptoms,  our  first  duty 
is  to  verify  the  thermometric  reading,  and  having  done  so,  to  con- 
sider,  as  far  as  we  can,  what  accidental,  therapeutic^  and  other 
influences  and  events  have  occurred,  which  may  either  depress 
the  temperature,  or  exalt  the  other  symptoms.  And  in  con- 
sidering the  apparent  contrast  between  the  slight  deviation  of 
temperature,  and  the  severity  of  the  other  symptoms,  we  must 
inquire  whether  the  type  or  stage  of  the  disease  may  not  be  the 
concealed  cause  which  is  signalised  by  this  course  of  tempeaturre. 

If  no  such  explanation  is  possible,  the  contrast  between  the 
temperature  and  the  other  symptoms  generally  furnishes  us  with 
proof,  either  that  no  very  pronounced  type  of  disease  is  present,  or 
that  an  advanced  stage  of  it  has  been  reached,  or  that  some  peculiar 
development  is  masked;  or  perhaps  the  lowness  of  the  tempera- 
ture may  even  indicate  that  the  patient  is  just  bordering  upon 
collapse. 

§  9.  Although  the  temperature  may  contrast  strongly  with  the 
general  feelings  of  the  patient  (AUgemeinbefinden),  even  should 
these  be  more  or  less  uncomfortable  (schlechte),  still  if  the  heat 
of  the  body  is  only  normal,  or  slightly  abnormal,  there  may  indeed 
be  some  irregularity  or  disturbance  in  the  economy ;  but  it  is  at 
most  not  very  acute;  and  sometimes,  if  the  disease  has  only  lasted 
a  short  time,  the  association  of  loud  and  varied  complaints  with 
normal  temperature  gives  us  good  reason  to  suspect  simulation 
or  exaggeration. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subjective  condition  [i,e,  the  patient's 
own  feelings]  and  the  temperature  exhibit  a  considerable  contrast 
(Abweichung),  we  are  at  once  justified  in  concluding  that  the 
disease  is  probably  severe  and  extensive.  In  typhous  and  other 
infectious  diseases  the  contrast  between  subjective  feelings  of  com- 
fort (Wohlbefindens),  and  a  high  temperature  is  not  unfrequently 
met  with. 
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At  the  very  moment  of  a  favorable  crisis  of  severe  febrile  diseases  a 
very  miserable  (unbehagliche)  feeling  sometimes  occurs  with  normal, 
or  even  sub-normal  temperatures,  especially  when  defervescence 
degenerates  into  collapse.  We  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
easily  deceived  in  these  cases  by  the  uncomfortable  (schlechte)  feel- 
ings of  the  patient,  but  may  safely  conclude  that  convalescence  has 
commenced. 


§  lo.  There  is  very  often  a  contrast  between  the  temperature 
and  i)[Lt  frequency  of  the  puUe. 

We  may  lay  down  as  a  rule  for  febrile  conditions  in  grown-up 
people  that  slight  febrile  temperatures  coincide  with  a  pulse  of 
80  to  90,  moderate  degrees  of  fever  with  one  of  90  to  108,  con- 
siderable fever  with  a  pulse  of  108  to  120,  and  that  in  more 
extreme  degrees  of  fever  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  exceeds  lao 
per  minute.  Yet  these  numbers  have  only  an  approximate 
value.^ 

In  children  and  very  delicate  and  nervous  individuals  this 
relation  is  materially  altered,  and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is 
generally  much  greater. 

'  Dr.  Aitkin  ('  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine')  says,  "As  a  general  rule 
the  co-relation  of  pnlse  and  temperature  may  be  stated  as  follows :  namely, 
**  An  increase  of  temperaiure  qfovTi  degree  F,  above  g^  F,  corresponds  with  an 
increase  o/tzv  beats  of  ths  pulse  per  minute,  as  in  the  following  table : 

Temp.  Fahr.      [Centigrade.]  Corrcipond  to  a  Pulse  of 


98°  = 

[36-6°] 

■                                                    i 

.      60 

99'    = 

[37-a°] 

■ 

.      70 

100°    = 

:37-8°] 

» 

.      80 

IOI°     = 

[38-4°] 

i 

.      90 

103°    = 

:38-8°; 

1 

.    100 

103'    = 

:39-9°; 

« 

.  no 

104'    = 

400° 

»                                * 

.    120 

105'    = 

40<S°' 

1 

.    130 

io6»    = 

[4l.«°] 

» 

.    140 

[I  have  added  the  Centigrade  equivalents  for  convenience  sake.] 

Uebermerster  gives  the  following  numbers  ['  Schmidt's  Jahrbuch./  Bd.  143, 
pp.  42,  91]  :— 

Polae.  Temperature.  Pnlae.  Temperature. 


786 

88-1 

97a 


37**  C.  =  986^  F. 
%ir  C.  =  xoo-4'  F. 
39**  C.  =  loa-a**  F. 


105*3 
109*6 

I2I-7 


40'  C.  =  104°  F. 
41**  C.  =  1058^  F. 
42*^  C.  =  107-6*'  F." 


Both  statements  substantially  agree  with  the  author's  in  the  text.— CTR^Ka.\ 
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Sometimes  very  great  contrasts  occur  between  pulse  and  tem- 
perature,— the  former  generally  yb^fow*  the  temperature  when  there 
is  any  improvement  j  and  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse  generally 
precedes  the  rise  of  temperature  in  exacerbations. 

A  somewhat  infrequent  pulse,  as  compared  with  the  temperature, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  favorable  sign,  as  it  indicates  a  tranquil 
nervous  system;  a  disproportionately  low  pulse-frequency  with  a 
high  temperature,  allows  us,  on  the  contrary,  to  predicate  the 
presence  of  some  special  conditions,  which  must  be  discovered  by 
some  other  method,  e.g.  pressure  on  the  brain,  biliary  constituents 
in  the  blood,  medicines  which  affect  the  pulse  (depressants),  and 
such  like.  A  temperature  which  is  disproportionate  to  the  greitt 
fjfequency  of  the  pulse,  points  to  local  complications  in  the  heart, 
or  to  mischiefs  arising  from  the  organs  of  respiration,  the  thorax^ 
or  the  pelvis,  or  to  the  heart  being  influenced  by  the  nervous 
system;  we  must,  however,  not  forget  that  any  movement,  how- 
ever slight,  will  accelerate  the  pulse  considerably  in  many  of  our 
patients. 

On  all  these  grounds  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  taken  by  itself, 
is  a  bad  guage  of  the  amount  of  fever  present. 

In  general  that  which  affords  us  the  best  standard,  is  the  cir- 
cumstance (Moment)  which  appears  the  most  unfavorable.  With 
rapid  pulse  and  moderate  temperature  the  former,  with  slower 
pulse  and  high  temperature  the  latter — and  this  rule  (Verhalten) 
will  be  found  most  applicable  when  the  contrast  between  the  two 
is  greatest.  A  sub-normal  temperature  co-existing  with  a  not  ex- 
cessive frequency  of  pulse  does  not,  however,  indicate  an  unfavorable 
prognosis. 

§  II.  The  numher  of  respirations  per  minute  corresponds  with 
the  temperature  far  less  than  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  In  collapse- 
temperatures  there  is  generally  increased  frequency  of  respiration,  but 
it  cannot  be  laid  down  as  a  universal  rule. 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  apply  any  rule  in  this  respect  to  liyper- 
pyretic  temperatures,  whilst  on  the  one  hand  respiration  may  be 
much  accelerated,  on  the  other  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with 
cases  in  which  it  is  less  rapid  than  normal.  When  the  temperature 
is  nearly  normal,  and  in  moderate  degrees  of  fever,  respiration  is 
scarcely  influenced  at  all;  only  in  children,  even  with  moderate 
fever,  there  is  sometimes  increased  frequency  of  breathing.     [In 
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others]  wlien  wc  meet  with  qnickene3  respiration,  we  must  bolt  for 
local  causes.  In  ordinary  degrees  of  fever  there  is  genernlly  a 
moderate  increase  in  the  number  of  respirations,  amounting  to  some 
so  or  more  respirations  (Ziigen)  per  minute,  and  in  children  even  to 
40  Of  50  in  the  same  time.  In  considerablej  and  extreme  degrees  of 
fever,  Ihe  number  of  respirations  generally  rises  to  30  or  more, 
and  in  children  even  above  60  per  minute,  without  the  organs  of 
respiration  being  specially  implicated.'  The  frequency  of  respiration 
in  fever-patients  is  also  considerably  increased  by  every  movement  of 
the  body. 

§  I  a.  Between  the  temperatore,  and  cerebral  s^mptomt,  there  is 
sometimes  a  certain  parallelism  (correspondence),  and  at  othen 
there  is  a  considerable  contrast  to  be  noted.  With  regard  to  these 
brain- symptoms,  no  doubt  individual  peculiarities  play  the  most 
important  part.  In  slight  or  moderate  degrees  of  fever,  in  grown-up 
people,  the  brain  is  usually  but  little  implicated ;  but  in  children  and 
very  old  persons  much  more  striking  cerebral  symptoms  are  met  with. 
Even  with  more  considerable  degreee  of  fever  in  adults,  the  functions 
of  the  brain  are  not  generally  so  much  disturbed  as  tu  produce 
confusion  of  ideas,  or  involuntary  utterances  during  the  daytime. 
Delirium  and  special  disturbance  of  brain-function  chiefly  occur  with 
very  high  degrees  of  fever.  If,  therefore,  there  is  a  moderate  tem- 
perature, with  considerable  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  brain,  we 
must  attribute  the  symptoms  to  a  local  and  independent  affection  of 
this  organ,  in  the  case  of  most  patients,  but  not  if  the  patient  be 
eitlier  a  child  or  a  very  old  person. 

This  conclusion  is  justified  in  proportion  as  the  temperature 
approaches  to  normal,  and  the  less  "peculiarities"  mark  the 
individual. 

When  the  temperature  is  falling  rapidly,  as  occurs  in  collapse,  and 
in  many  cases  of  defervescence,  there  sometimes  occur,  during  the 
change,  alarming  cerebral  symptoms,  particularly  fierce  delirium  and 
maniacal  outbreaks,  which  under  these  circumstances  have  far  less 

'  It  ia  scarcely  neoeasMj  to  remuiJ  the  reader,  tlist  much  of  this  is  due  to 

[.  diiDinislied  muscular  power,  nnd  more  perliaps  lo  Ibc  fact  of  tbe  mccbaDJcitl  dis- 

iiiils^s  uiiJer  wiiich  niacli  of  Ihe  work  of  respiration  \s  performed,  and  tlie 

KA'crA"'''  work  tlirown  upon  tlie  longs,  oviiif;  to  otiier  organs  beiof;  hori  de 

mhat.    These  reiuuks  apply  of  conrse  to  fevers  vrilhoat  special  pulmanarj 

unplicatioiiB . — [  TauiB.] 
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importance  than  those  not  familiar  with  the  circumstance  would 
ascribe  to  them.  However,  it  is  no  less  true,  that  similar  symptoms 
occur  during  the  collapse  preceding  death  (Agonie-collaps.)  And 
here  the  distinction  between  the  two  sets  of  cases  must  be  made  upon 
other  grounds  [than  mere  temperature  or  delirium] . 

§  13.  Significance  of  the  result  of  a  single  thermomeiric  observation 
in  a  person  considered  to  he  healthy, — ^The  fluctuations,  which  gene- 
rally occur  in  such,  are  very  trifling.  Yet  there  are  cases,  in  which 
one  finds  very  considerably  excessive  temperatures.  During  men- 
struation and  lying  in  (Wochenbett),  during  suckling,  during 
dentition,  unusually  rapid  growth,  in  conditions  of  extreme  fatigue, 
of  psychical  depression,  and  such  like,  the  temperature  is  often 
increased.  In  such  circumstances,  therefore,  the  maintenance  of  a 
normal  temperature  is  a  capital  guarantee  of  the  resisting  powers 
[Widerstandsvermogen,  staying  powers,  or  capacity  of  endurance] 
of  the  organism,  and  therefore  that  no  pathological  process  is  going 
on.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  normal  limits  are  exceeded,  the 
significance  depends  on  the  amount  of  excess,  and  upon  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  patient.  In  every  case,  every  deviation  from  the  normal 
should  be  a  motive  for  further  careful  observation. 

A  sub-normal  temperature  in  apparently  healthy  people  is,  as  a 
rule,  without  much  importance  ;  although  it  will  always  raise  the 
suspicion  that  either  some  unfavorable  influence  is  working  upon 
the  individual  in  question,^  or  that  the  apparent  health  masks  some 
concealed  disorder. 

The  commonest  deviation  from  normal  temperatures  which  occurs 
in  apparently  healthy  people,  without  any  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances, is  a  sub-febrile  temperature.  It  indicates  that  the  subject 
of  it  is  not  quite  in  good  order,  and  that  at  all  events  there  is  a 
morbid  susceptibility  (Empfindlichkeit). 

In  children,  particularly,  the  younger  they  are,  such  temperatures 
can  generally  be  caused  through  slight  external  influences,  by  move- 
ments, &c.  In  adults,  particularly,  if  they  seem  pretty  robust, 
such  febrile  temperatures  render  it  very  probable  that  some  latent 
mischief  exists.  When  such  are  found,  they  should  urge  us  to 
further  examination,  particularly  of  the  lungs,  heart,  bowels,  renal 
secretion,  &c.,  and  to  continued  vigilance,  and  particularly  to  repeat 

*  The  temperature  is  often  sub-normal  in  chronic  alcoholism,  saturnine  in- 
toxication, and  the  intermissions  of  malarious  fevers. — [T&ans.] 
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I  the  application  of  the  thermometer.     Tebrile  lemperalures  occur 

\  prelty  frequently  in  men  reputed  healthy,  but  certainly  as  a  rule 

I  only   moderately   febrile   degrees.     They  are  a  sure  aign  of  some 

'  existing  mischief, — either  of  some  anomaly  from  the  operation  of 

an  external  cause,  or  the  beginning  of  some  acute  disease,  which 

has  not  yet  revealed  itaelf  in  auy  other  way,  or  finally,  that  some 

chronic  mischief,  although  present,  is  concealed  (Intent). 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  such  a  state  of  things  calls 
I  for  the  most  vigilant  supervision. 

14.  Significance  of  a  tingle  ohtervation  of  temperature  in  ea$es 
f^  apparently  slight  iitdifpoailion. 

Cases  of  indisposition,  which  afford  as  yet  no  diagnosis  in  other 
I  vaysj  exhibit  the  value  of  the  thermometer  as  a  rapid  method  of 
I  acquiring  information  (zu  einer  raschen  Orientirung)  in  a  very 
striking  manner.  When  the  temperature  is  found  to  be  normal, 
the  slight  character  of  the  illness  is  confirmed;  yet  it  is  well  in 
all  cases  of  indisposition  with  normal  temperature  to  use  the 
thermometer  again  a  few  hours  after,  and  particularly  at  such 
timca  as  are  eommoDly  marked  by  exacerbations  (in  disease). 
I  Even  a  sub-normal  or  sub-febrile  temperature  allows  us  to 
conclude  that  the  malady  is  not  very  serious,  provided  the  observa- 
tion is  not  taken  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  disorder. 
Bat  as  soon  as  t!ie  temperature  reaches  the  fever  limit,  increased 
vigilance  is  necessary.  Yet  such  a  febrile  elevation  need  not 
necessarily  entail  a  severe  illness;  for  children,  women,  delicate 
persons,  those  suffering  from  chronic  diseases  and  phthisical 
patients,  commonly  show  a  transitory  febrile  temperature  during 
slight  attacks  of  indisposition. 

But  a  very  high  temperature  should  at  least  always  prepare  our 
minds  for  the  development  of  a  serious  illness.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  the  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed,  and 
requires  at  least  prudence  and  vigilant  nursing. 

$  15.  A  diagnosis  is  seldom  possible  at  the  very  commencement 
I  of  an  acute  febrile  disease. 

If  we  find  tho  temperature  normal,  or  the  fever  only  moderately 
1  high,  we  may  with  tolerable  certainty  exclude  acute  true  pneumonia 
(croupiise  lobiire  Pneumonic),  small-poi,  and  scarlatina. 

If  the  temperature  is  noiinal,  or  only  slightly  febrile,  the  jjlneas 
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is  certainly  not  typhoid  fever  (so  ist  die  Erkrankung  kein  Typhus) . 
[Our  petechial  typhus  is  rare  in  Germany. — Teans.] 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  development  of  the  other  early 
symptoms,  the  temperature  at  once  shows  considerable  fever,  the 
^^  area  of  probabilities ''  is  much  more  extended,  and  includes  the 
exanthemata,  acute  tonsillitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  intermittent 
fever,  ephemera  (febricula),  pyaemia,  meningitis  of  the  convexity 
of  the  brain,  petechial  typhus,  &c. ;  but  we  may  at  least  conclude 
with  great  certainty  that  there  is  no  enteric  (typhoid)  fever  present. 
Influenza  (eine  Grrippe)  is  also  improbable,  and  so  is  diarrhoea, 
except  some  special  injurious  influence  has  attacked  the  bowels. 
In  the  same  way  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  very  improbable 
when  the  temperature  is  very  high  at  the  onset  of  a  disease. 

§  1 6.  In  many  cases,  the  diagnosis  of  an  acute  disease  is  still  very 
doubtful  during  the  first  half  of  the  first  week.  Thermometry  is 
sometimes  able  to  assist  in  the  diagnosis,  by  means  of  a  single 
observation,  but  not  always.  Subnormal  and  collapse  temperatures 
only  occur  in  diarrhoea,  cholera,  hemorrhages,  perforations  occurring 
internally  [as  of  intestine],  sometimes  with  gastritis  from  toxic 
agents,  and  even  in  peritonitis. 

If  in  spite  of  symptoms  suggesting  the  idea  of  fever,  one  finds  on 
any  of  the  early  days,  particularly  in  the  evening,  a  normal  tempe- 
rature, we  are  justified  in  suspecting  an  intermittent  fever  to  be 
present ;  at  all  events,  such  a  course  of  disease  excludes  both  typhus 
and  typhoid  (enteric)  fevers,  and  acute  exanthems  before  the  erup- 
tions (except  measles,  rubeola  notha  [rotheln],  and  varicella.)  The 
development  of  severe  inflammations  is  also  improbable  under  such 
circumstances ;  and  above  all,  a  normal  temperature  in  the  evening 
in  the  early  period  of  the  disease,  points  to  a  speedy  termination  of 
the  process.  If  the  morning-temperature  is  also  found  normal, 
unless  some  special  circumstance  operates  to  keep  the  temperature 
low,  we  may  conclude  against  any  disease  at  all  with  tolerable 
certainty. 

Catarrhal  afl*ections,  measles,  pleurisy,  acute  tuberculosis,  granular 
(tuberculous)  meningitis,  and  acute  rheumatism,  may  however  be 
present  with  a  normal  morning  temperature.  Sub-febrile  tempe- 
ratures, and  those  of  a  slight  febrile  movement  have  about  the  same 
significance,  except  that  on  either  the  first  or  second  morning  they  do 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  abdominal  typhus  (enteric  fever). 
When  acute  exanthems  are  very  rudimentary  [in  the  early  stage]. 
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I  esptciuHy  in  measles,  such  moderately  febrile  temperatures  may  occur 
■before  the  eruption.  In  catarrhal  and  rheumatic  affections  they  are 
I  the  role  for  the  first  few  days  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  find 
Ithem  in  intermittent  fever,  unteBs  we  accidentally  lake  the  observation 
lat  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  paroxysm. 

A  considerable  or  high  febrile  temperature,  when  it  is  observed  as 
'  early  as  the  first  or  second  day,  renders  enteric  fever  improbable,  or 
proves  that  it  began  longer  ago  than  the  other  symptoms  seem  to 
indicate.  This  conclusion  is  still  more  probable  if  the  high  tempe- 
rature be  found  in  the  morning.  Eor  the  rest,  a  single  observation 
of  temperature  indicating  a  high  degree  of  fever,  scarcely  allows  us  to 
form  a  conclusion  as  to  the  kind  of  [morbid]  process  going  on,  for 
the  first  few  days ;  but  if  we  are  able  to  exclude  the  possibihty  of  an 
intermittent  fever,  we  may  with  great  probability  expect  a  very  severe 
illness. 

If,  however,  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  can  be  made  from  other 

data  (Momenten)  during  the  first  few  days,  the  degree  of  the  tempe- 

mlure  obtained  may  enable  us  to  form  tolerably  accurate  conclusions 

se  to  severity  of  the  case,  since  extreme   temperatures  indicate  a 

I  Mvere  form,  whilst  a  temperature  less  than  the  mean  {vul^h,  average) 

I  temperature  of  the  disease  at  any  given  hour  of  the  day,  indicates  the 

\  probability  of  a  mild  course  of  the  disease. 

%  17.  Even  in  the  aecond  half  of  the  first  meek  of  illness  of  a 
I  febrile  character,  the  diagnosis  may  still  be  very  uncertain.  We 
I  may  have  to  do  with  tlie  protracted  [initial  or]  prodromal  fever  of 
IftD  exanthem,  with  abdominal  or  exanthematic  typhus  {typhis  or 
I  typhoid  fever] ,  relapsing  fever,  a  tardily  developing  pneumonia,  severe 
rinflaejiza,  capillary  bronchitis,  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  intcr- 
I  biitteut  fever,  tubercular  meningitis,  epidemic  cerebro-spiual  me- 
r  ningitis,  hepatitis,  internal  suppumtion,  osteo-myelitis,  acute  lues 
[syphilis.] 

A  solitary  reading  of  temperature  can  give  us  but  scanty  aid  in 

I  forming  a  diagnosis  in  sncb  cases.  If  we  find,  however,  the  evening 
temperature  normal,  sub-febrile,  or  moderately  febrile  only,  and  no 
temperature-depressing  influence  has  been  at  work,  we  may  correctly 
•ssume  that  neither  the  prodromal  fever  of  on  esanthem  nor  typhus 
is  present. 
If  we  find  a  considerable,  or  very  high  degree  of  fever  heat,  we 
«an  with  great  probability  exclude  tubercular  meningitis. 


.    if 
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If  a  hyper-pyietie  temperature,  is  present,  either  an.  intermitteitt 
lever,  or  some  malignant  form  <A  infectious  disease  is  madced,  and 
there  is  imperatiye  necessity  for  further  anidous  supervision  and 
renewed  application  of  the  thermometor.  Temperature  is  in  aU 
these  cases  a  yaluable  auxiliarj)  in  diagnosis,  but  to  remain  satined 
with  a  single  obserration  of  the  thermomrter,  must  always  lead  to 
imperfect  rmdts,  and  we  ought  to  be  particularly  careful  not  to 
found  rash  conclusions  on  such. 

§  i8.  When  an  eeuuMem  [eruption]  appears,  in  cases  whei  the 
dii^osis  has  prenonsly  been  doubtful,  its  Idnd  and  the  symptoms 
whfle  occupying  it  must  naturally  be  the  groundwork  of  our  dk- 
gnosis;  but  we  may  sometimes  still  be  uncertain  for  a  little  whit^ 
Irheiher  we  should  consider  the  commencing  eruption  to  be  that  df 
Knall-pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  exanthematic  [true]  typhus  or  a 
Syphilids  In  thcae  cases  the  thermometer  may  hdp  as  to  a  dia- 
gnosis, at  least,  so  far  as  this,  if  the  symptoms  have  been  very 
severe,  and  after  the  eruption  the  temperature  becomes  low,  we 
may  conclude  for  smaQ-pox,  and,  indeed,  if  it  become  perfectly 
normal,  we  may  be  almost  sure  that  we  have^  modffied  small-pox 
(varioloid).  With  a  syphilitic  exanthem  the  temperature  falls  also, 
but  the  distinction  is  that  the  preceding  fever-symptoms  are  mode- 
rate also  in  that  case.  In  measles^  scarlatina^  and  exanthematic 
[true]  typhus^  the  fever  continues,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eruption. 

§  19.  Daring  the /uHAer  course  of  an  acute  febrile  disease,  when 
the  diagnosis  appears  certain,  or  is  so,  the  temperature  continues 
to  afford  most  important  and  desirable  information  on  which  to 
found  our  conclusions,  only  this  thermometric  observation  most  be 
continual  and  consecutive. 

Yet  sometimes  a  single  thermometric  observation  may  be  of 
great  importance  :  it  may  serve  to  confirm  a  diagnosis ;  it  may  re- 
move or  mitigate  a  doubt ;  it  may  decide  on  the  severity  of  the 
disease,  and  may  indicate  its  modifications,  as  well  as  the  dangers 
and  complications  which  attend  it. 

In  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  full  value  of  a  single  thermo- 
metric observation^  we  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  usual 
course  of  temperature  of  the  disease  which  is  present.  A  high 
degree  of  temperature,  in  proportion  to  the  remaining  symptoms. 
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must  cspecialljr  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  a  severe  attack,  even  wliea 
it  is  only  uoticed  once.  Comparatively  low  degrees  of  temperature 
are  not,  however,  corresponding  signs  of  safety,  or  of  a  mild  form 
of  the  disease,  because  even  in  the  worst  cases  a  temporary  improve- 
ment may  occur,  the  cause  of  which  is  sometimea  evident,  some- 
limes  unknown. 

An  isolated  observation  of  temperature  taken  in  the  course  of  a 
disease,  only  allows  us  to  form  just  conclusions,  after  the  most  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  other  circumstances  and  symptoms  of  the 
case. 

We  can  scarcely  admit  the  presence  of  typhus  [enteric  ?]  fever, 
when  at  any  time  between  the  .third  and  tenth  days  of  the  disease 
the  temperature  is  not  at  least  moderately  ff^brile,  and  considerably 
so  in  the  evening  (at  least  39"6'^  C.  (io3"28°  F.)  unless  some  strong 
fever-moderating  influence  has  been  at  work  just  before  (such  as 
copious  hiEmorrhage,  diarrhoea  after  previous  constipation,  &e.),  or 
when  (he  patient  is  aged.  A  low  temperature,  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  previous  course  of  the  temperature,  may  at  once  raise  the 
suspicion  of  internal  hiemorrhage,  before  any  blood  lias  appeared 
externally.  Even  later,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  the  third  week, 
enlerie  Jever  is  very  doubtful  if  the  evening  temperature  (apart  from 
the  influence  named  above),  is  less  than  39°  C.  (io2'3°  F.).  High 
febrile  morning  terajwratures  (which  approach  40"^  C.  (104°  F.),  or 
even  evening  temperatures  of  41°  C.  (lOj'H"  F.),  are,  in  this  disease, 
signs  uf  great  severity  and  threaten  danger.  And  the  danger  is 
very  great,  if  the  temperature  of  the  trunk  is  very  high  along  with 
symptoms  of  collapse.  But  a  normal  temperature  in  the  morning, 
at  a  later  period,  is  in  no  way  a  sign  that  the  fever  is  over  [for  it 
etill  risea  in  the  evenings]. 

In  meatlet  it  is  a  sign  of  a  threatened  or  existing  complication, 
when  temperature  remains  febrile,  after  the  eruption  begins  to  fade 
and  even  a  sub-febrile  temperature  is  suspicious. 

In  Kar!iiUna  the  same  rule  applies,  although  at  a  little  later  date.' 

'  I  have  found  tiie  hooh  (emperBture  of  typical  Qon-niBiiKiisat  scarlatina  in  a 
F  great  tnaii;  caws  to  be  newly  as  rollovs : — 

n»y  d(  Timptnlurc.  •      Duj  g|  Tenipcml^u* 


yA  .     103'  =  3,95      (       6tli         .  .     100''  =  37*8 

About  ttco  4ag»  wwre  being  required  to  regain  tUe  saraial.— [Tiuii&,j 
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In  small^x,  when  the  temperature  still  continues  febrile  after  the 
eruption  has  fairlj  come  out,  a  variola  vera  (t.  e.  the  disease  with 
the  stage  of  suppurative  fever),  or  a  complication  may  be  predicted 
with  great  certdntjr. 

In  primary  croupous  and  lobar  [true]  pneumonia,  the  occurrence  on 
a  single  occasion  of  a  normal  or  sub-febrile  temperature  is  no  proof 
that  the  [inflammatory]  process  is  over.  All  high-febrile  tempera- 
tures in  pneumonia  are  deserving  of  consideration,  and  must  cause 
the  cases  in  which  they  occur  to  be  regarded  as  very  severe.  If 
they  are  found  in  the  later  period  (after  .the  sixth  day)  this  is  still 
more  true.  Only  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  striking  rise  of 
temperature  sometimes  precedes  the  favorable  crisis.  In  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  pnmmonia,  in  spite  of  alarming  symptoms,  if  the 
temperature  shows  [itself  normal  or  sub-febrile,  there  is,  usually 
speaking,  no  danger,  and  one  may  predict  [favorable]  termination  of 
the  process  with  great  confidence. 

In  facial  erysipelas  a  febrile  temperature  indicates  that  the  process 
is  still  going  on,  and  that  further  extensions  or  complications  will  occur. 

In  influenza  and  brmichiiis  considerable  or  high-febrile  tempera- 
tures are  always  very  suspicious,  and  the  more  so  if  they  occur  in 
the  morning  or  later  on  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  They  indicate 
with  great  probability  an  extension  to  the  finer  bronchi,  or  the 
supervention  of  pneumonia ;  but  they  also  sometimes  occur  in  cases 
in  which  the  bronchitis  simply  masks  the  deposit  of  acute  [gray  or 
miliary]  tubercle. 

In  hooping  cotigh  any  febrile  temperature  indicates  a  complica- 
tion, the  first  period  of  its  development  being  excepted. 

In  acute  [articular)  rlieumat'um  a  single  observation  of  tempera- 
ture aids  diagnosis  hardly  at  all,  not  even  to  discover  the  existence 
of  complications.  Very  high  temperatures,  however,  in  this  dis- 
ease, generally  show  the  case  to  be  a  dangerous  one. 

When  symptoms  of  meningitis  are  present,  a  considerably  febrile 
or  high-febrile  temperature  points  specially  to  disease  of  the  con- 
vexity or  summit  of  the  brain.  "Weak  febrile,  or  apyretic  temperature, 
on  the  contrary,  indicates  the  granular  form  of  meningitis  of  the 
base  of  the  skull. 

In  cerehrO'Sp'mal  meningitis  the  temperature  may  reach  [almost] 
any  height. 

In  pleurisy y  pericarditis ^  endocarditis,  and  peritonitis,  a  high 
febrile  temperature  always  indicates  great  danger  at  whatever  time  it 
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^HtDay  occor,  whilst  a  tolerably  moderate  degree  of  fever,  or  even  an 
fll)yretic  temperature  by  no  means  ensures  a  favorable  prognosis.     In 
preseuce  of  a  gastro-inieatinal  calarrh,  if  the  patient  has  been  pre- 
viously in  good  condition  and  not  exposed  to  any  special  prejudi- 
'ueuces,  a  single  observation  if  it  shows  us  a  high  temperature 
jnust  always  escite  a  suspicion  of  enteric  fever  (abdominal  typhus}, 
z  of  some  latent  inflammation.     Yet  a  second  thermomutric  obser- 
^tion  of  a  high  temperature  is  required  to  make  us  certain  that  a 
^vcre  disease  is  present. 
Unless  the  temperature  at  the  conclusion  of  the  cold  stage  (rigor) 
r  the  commencement  of   the    hot    stage  reaches  nearly   41*  C. 
'  i'.},  or  more,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  have  to  do 

■  irith  an  itiitrmUleni  fever.  But  if  it  exceed  a  height  of  4i'8°  C. 
(io7'a4°  r.)'  ^^  diagnosis  of  an  intennittent  is  again  very  im- 
probable. And  the  diagnosis  is  further  doubtful  unless  the  tempe- 
rature be  normal  in  the  apyreuie  (intermissions).  Although  the 
attacks  (paroxysms)  may  have  ceased,  and  no  other  morbid  symptoms 
ore  present,  as  long  as  the  temperature  still  shows  itself  febrile  the 
intermittent  is  not  cured. 

I      g  20.  During  deferi-eacenee,  isolated  observations  of  temperature 

■  ifford  no  satisfactory  results,  although  a  low  temperature  occurriug 
in  the  evening  is  in  some  sort  a  proof  of  the  cessation  {lit.  windmg 
up)  of  the  fever.  When  the  fever  is  just  about  to  take  its  de- 
parture, and  shortly  afttr,  the  temperature  often  exceeds  the  normal 
bounds,  especially  in  severe  illnesses,  and  in  weak,  sensitive  indivi- 
duals, often  falls  for  hours  together,  or  even  for  a  whole  day,  to  a 
depth  which  may  easily  cause  anxiety.     These  collapse  [conditions] 

■.Bte  sometimes  associated  with  other  symptoms,  more  or  less  severe, 
Kind  sometimes  con  only  be  recognised  by  the  temperature.  The 
Kloser  to  the  crisis  auch  a  collapse  occurs,  the  less  danger  does  it 
Kiidicate,  and  the  more  safely  can  it  be  pronounced  to  he  the  collapse 
nf  defervescence. 

I  git.  After  the  termifiatioii  of  the  disease,  and  in  true  convalescence 
HBeconvBlescenz)  the  temperature  is  generally  normal,  but  conva- 
Besccnts  are  rather  subject  to  transitory  collapse-temperatures.  They 
pile  not  without  special  significance,  and  the  more  so,  the  farther  olT 
rthey  are  from  the  crisis  ;  and  in  that  case,  we  must  endeavour  to 
I  determine  whether  an  internal  hemorrhage,  or  perforation  of  the 
t^bowel  has   caused   the  collapse.     Simple  subnormal  temperatures 
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often  ooour  during  eonvalefloeiice,  witlioat  any  spedal  nnfiavozalbte 
ngnificance,  yet  they  indicate  that  the  conTalesoenoe  is  not  yet  con** 
aolidated,  and  leave  room  for  suspecting  that  nourishment  is  not  pro« 
portionatQ  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Mdeoyer,  the  tempeiatare  of  ecnmle^eei^  is  very  mobile^  and 
easily  affected  by  insignificant  inflooices^  so  that  we  may  not  unfiee* 
qoentiy  be  surprised  by  more  or  less  considerable  elevation  of 
temp«ratare  at  this  period.  Such  rises  of  traiperature  indicate  dial 
convaleacence  ii  not  quite  complete  (lit.  JxmJ),  or  that  it  has  been 
interrupted. 

If  we  find  a  febrile  temperature  in  (K>nvalescracej  it  may  dqioid 
upon  subordinate  influences. 

(a)  From  some  relative  errors  in  diet^  especially  a  pr^nature 
use  of  fiesh-meat,  or  spirituous  liquors,  or  from  overloading  the 
stomach. 

(b)  !From  some  ezertbn  too  mudi  for  the  strength  of  the  patknti 
firom  too  early  leaving,  or  too  long  staying  out  of  bed;  and  many' 
convalescents  show  an  immediate  rise  of  temperature  on  first  get- 
ting t^. 

{e)  Prom  constipation. 

{d)  From  other  more  or  less  trifling  influences  to  which  the  con- 
valescent has  been  exposed. 

{e)  But  it  may  be  caused  by  serious,  it  may  be  persistent,  although 
not  yet  diagnosable  disordered  conditions  (such  as  imperfect 
resolution  (Abheilung)  of  the  diseased  process,  partial  extensions  of 
the  disease,  latent  chronic  affections,  or  a  fresh  disease) ;  but  a  single 
observation  is  not  decisive  on  these  points,  and  can  only  serve  as  a 
beacon  or  sign-post,  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  further  ob- 
servations, and  of  the  most  watchful  solicitude. 

§  22.  When  any  considerable  change  (Wendung)  occurs  in  the 
course  of  an  acute  febrile  disease,  a  single  observation  of  temperature 
may  sometimes  decide  whether  a  fatal  termination  is  imminent  or  not. 
Such  an  event  is  very  probable,  if  the  temperature  is  hyperpyretic,  or 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  moderately  febrile,  or  falls  to  normal,  or 
even  below  it,  whilst  the  remaining  symptoms  exhibit  great 
severity. 

§  23.  In  diseases  which  are  no6  in  themselves  0/ afebrile  charac- 
ter, the  discovery  of  an  elevated  temperature  is  always  specially 
noteworthy. 
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In  affectiona  of  the  nervous  system  (epilepsy,  chorea,  hysteria, 
tetanus,  neuralgias  and  apoplexies)  it  may  depend  on  the  super- 
vention of  a  new  febrile  disorder,  or  be  the  beginning  of  a  fatal 
termination.! 

In  jaundice  a  high  febrile  temperature  is  always  a  very  suspicious 
circumstance.  In  diseases  accompanied  by  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and 
particularly  collapse,  a  febrile  temperature  of  the  trunk  indicates  the 
commencement  of  reaction.  And  in  all  these  non-febrile  diseases 
the  occurrence  of  a  febrile  temperature  may  indicate  an  exacerbation 
or  complication. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  all  these  affections,  collapse  temperatures, 
if  they  are  very  extreme,  are  of  very  great  importance. 

§  24. — In  chronic  cases,  with  persistent  fever,  it  is  naturally  to 
be  expected  that  nothing  important  as  regards  diagnosis  will  flow 
from  a  single  observation  of  temperature.  Continuous  observations 
must,  therefore,  be  made  as  soon  as  the  results  of  a  single  observa- 
tion are  observed  to  be  divergent  from  the  usual  course  of  the 
disease. 

If  collapse  temperatures  occur  in  chronic  diseases  they  are  more 
significant  than  in  acute  cases,  unless  such  subnormal  temperatures 
correspond  to  the  kind  of  disease  present. 

'  In  some  cases  of  chorea,  and  perhaps  of  epilepsy,  the  high  temperature  is 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  muscular  action,  or  in  other  words  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  muscular  tissue,  and  not  in  itself  unfavorable. — [Trans.] 


\^ 
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$  I.  Ih  (tiseaae  tiie  hdg^  of  the  tempentiin  Ttriei  more  or  lew 
evm  in  the  conne  of  one  iaj.  It  oerfr  nmaina  riatuaairf  U  taj 
one  point  fix  twen^-foni  honn  oootinnonBl;,  and  obsenstiinu  wliidi 
repreaent  the  tempentore  u  lenuuning  »  whole  cUy  at  the  nme 

elentim  ite  ondonbtedlj  false. 

Hie  dailf  flnetnations  of  tempeiatnn,  which  htve  already  beat  n> 
auAed  as  occniriiig  even  in  h«dUi,  are  still  more  eridcnt  in  dneaaeL 
Id  sick  persona  the  temperatare  commoslj  Tariea  from  i  to  i-^* 
Centigrade  (=  i-8°to37°7ahienheit),and it majrerywdl change 
as  much  as  5°  or  even  6^  (=  9**  to  10'8°  Fahraibeit),  or  more. 
When  the  temperature  is  rather  high,  or  very  high,  and  the  daily 
variations  are  very  slight,  the  coarse  of  the  disease  will  be  more  or 
less  continuous,  and,  eateria  paribus,  a  severe  attack  of  illness  is 
indicated. 

The  daily  fluctuations  in  different  diseases,  and  in  different  patients 
suffering  from  the  same  disease,  assume  very  different  forms  {lit, 
form  a  varied  picture),  yet  they  all  have  certain  points  of  agreement, 
and  are  regulated  by  certain  laws.  The  daily  fluctuations  when 
projected  diagrammatically  take  the  form  of  waves,  with  crests  and 
farrows  {lit.  hill  and  dale],  or  not  infrequently  of  combinations  of 
waves.  The  daily  fluctuation  is  a  carve,  with  one,  two,  or  even 
more  secondary  curves.  In  order  to  become  acqumted  with  it,  it 
is  clear  that  numerous  observations  must  be  taken  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  According  to  the  purpose  one  has  in  view,  and  partly 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  may  sometimes  suf&ce  to  take 
from  two  to  four  temperatures  in  a  day — sufficient  at  least  to  form 
an  opinion  on  the  special  case  in  accordance  with  general  prin- 
ciples previously  learnt.  Indeed,  beginners  are  sometimes  puzzled 
by  the  complex  combinations  of  curves  (Wellensystem)  derived  from 
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very  frequent  observations,  and  don't  know  liow  to  find  the  longi- 
tude of  the  case,  so  to  speak  [sich  zu  orientiren],  whilst  they  easily 
do  so  from  double  or  fourfold  daily  observations,  which  must,  how- 
,   ever,  of  course  be  taken  near  the  periods  of  daily  exacerbatioa 
I   and  remission.     But  Mich  sparse  observations  must  make  us  over- 
I   look  and  fail  to  recognise  many  very  important  and  critical  events 
[^^omenta],  and  very  numerous  observations,  six  or  eight  at  least 
in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  in  some  conditions  even  a  continuous 
observation  of  temperature,  is  indispensable  if  we  want  to  learn  tho 
I  or,  iu  other  words,  the  common  facts  of  the  daily  fluctuations 
in  disease. 


5  2.  The  average  value  of  all  the  temperatures  of  a  given  day,  or 
(which  is  less  accurate  but  more  practical)  an  equal  division  of  the 
Bum  of  the  daily  maximum  and  daily  minimum  is  the  mean  daily 
{■emperaturc.  This  must  be  considered  in  the  first  place  if  any  con- 
clusions are  to  be  drawn  from  the  daily  ^actuations.' 

The  daily  difference  is  the  extent  of  the  excuritua  between  the 
I  majrhimm  and  mmmHm  temperature  of  the  day. 

All  the  elevations  of  temperature  which  occur  in  the  course  of 
I  the  day,  and  exceed  its  mean  temperature,  may  be  designated  its 
I  eraeerdationt,  whilst  al!  falls  of  temperature  below  the  daily  mean, 
I  may  be  called  its  remitaions. 

The  moment  (during  an  exacerbation)  in  which  the  rising  tem- 
perature changes  to  a  falling  one  (which  is  thus,  as  it  were,  the 
crest  of  the  wave),  is  the  acm^  of  exacerbation  (Exacerbationa- 
gipfel). 

The  temperature  may  happen  to  fall  the  moment  it  has  reached 

»   highest  point,  =  pointed  or  acute  exacerbation ;  on  the  other 

I  hand,   it   may   chance   to    linger    at   the   height   attained    before 

I  Rinkiug  ^  less-acute  {/it.  broad-topped)    exacerbation.     Sometimes 

I  the  exacerbatioa  shows  a  sinuous  outhne,  caused  by  two  or  more 

■  Vol.  li  of  the  New  Sjdcnliain  Societ;  (published  in  iSiji}  coDtaim  tome 
t  iulcrctting  papers  on  "  The  loiporlantx  and  Value  of  ArilhmcLio  Means  aod 
I  Iheit  Applications  (o  Medicine,"  b;  Professor  Kadicke,  of  Bonn;  translated 
L  bj  Dr.  F.  T.  Bond  from  WuDderlich's  '  Arciiir.  fur  PhjBiologisohe  Heilkunde,' 
icriei,  vol.  ii,  part  3,  iS^S,  us  well  as  oilier  papers  by  Professor  Carl 
I  'VIcrordt  of  Tabiageo,  and  Dr.  F.  W.  Hcnccke,  of  Marburg,  trunsluted  frotn  [lie 
I  ume  soared,  and  beBring  on  the  same  subject,  by  Ibe  sHme  accomplialieU  traus- 
I  lator.  The  reader  is  referred  to  tliem  for  explanations  of  llic  diffcrcitce 
I  between  a  simple  aveisgi',  or  arithmetic  lacas,  &ad  Ili«  ^imc  "iiXm-c. 
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slight  falls  interrupting  the  ascent  =  double  or  triple-peaked  ex- 
acerbation. The  highest  point  in  such  cases  is  the  maximum  of  the 
exacerhatioiu  When  several  exacerbations  occur  in  the  coarse  of 
one  day^  there  may  be  maxima  of  exacerbation  which  need  not 
coincide  with  the  maximum  of  the  day.  [These  phrases  refer  to 
the  curves  projected  by  the  temperature  on  the  charts.]  The 
moment  dormg  a  remission  at  which  the  falling  temperature  reaches 
its  lowest  point,  is  the  depth  or  nadir  of  the  remission.  When 
several  remissions  occur  in  the  course  of  one  day,  these  low-points 
may  differ,  and  the  lowest  of  them  corresponds  with  the  day's 
minimum.  The  time  between  the  moment  at  which  the  rising 
temperature  exceeds  the  daily  mean^  and  the  moment  in  which  the 
once  more  falling  temperature  again  touches  the  same  point  repre- 
sents the  extent  of  the  exacerbation;  and  just  in  the  same  way 
the  period  between  the  moment  in  which  the  sinking  temperature 
oversteps  the  daily  mean,  and  that  in  which  by  its  again  rising  from 
the  lowest  point  of  remission  it  reaches  the  same  point  again,  shows 
the  extent  of  the  remission. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  different  cases  between  the  length 
of  time  in  which  the  temperature  remains  near  to  the  high  or  low 
points  respectively ;  sometimes  it  remains  a  long  time  high  (or  low), 
sometimes  only  a  very  short  time :  =  duration  of  proximity  to  the 
high  (or  low)  point. 

The  moment  the  temperature  begins  to  rise  from  the  low-point 
of  the  remission,  it  has  begun  its  true  ascent.  This  ascent  (the 
daily  ascendance^  is  sometimes  moderate,  sometimes  extreme,  and 
interrupted,  sometimes  tedious,  at  other  times  very  sudden. 

The  daily  descent  begins  the  moment  the  highest  point  of  the 
exacerbation  is  reached.  If  the  line  of  exacerbation  presents  two 
or  more  elevations,  the  beginning  of  the  descent  is  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  last  elevation,  even  when  this  is  somewhat  lower  than  the 
former  one.  The  descent  may  be  gradual  or  precipitous,  and  may 
bo  interrupted ;  it  may  take  place  slowly  or  suddenly. 

Through  the  occurrence  of  two  or  more  exacerbations  in  the  course 
of  a  day,  morning,  noon,  or  evening  descents  may  be  met  with. 

§  3.  The  form  assumed  hy  the  daily  fluctuations  depends — 

(A.)  Upon  the  elements  which  constitute  the  morbid  processes, 
and  chiefly. 
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(a.)  on  tlie  kind  of  disease ; 
(4.)  on  its  intensity ; 
(c.)  on  the  stage  it  has  reached  ; 

(rf.)  on  the  regularity  or  irregularity,  or  other  peculiarities  of  its 
ourse; 
(e.)  on  the  improvement  or  relapses  of  the  pntieut ; 
(/".)  on  the  occurrence  of  complications  or  special  cventa ; 
(y.)  on  the  progress  towards  health ;  or, 
(i.)  on  the  fatal  crisis. 

(B.)  It  may  also  depend —  ^^ 

[a.)  on  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  pnticnt ;  "^^H 

{i.)  on  interstitial  external  influences ;  ^^H 

(f.)  on  tberapentic  agencies.  ^^ 

Thus  the  daily  fluctuations  exhibit  very  complex  phenomena; 
T'liut  notirithstanding  this,  they  furnish  ns  with  very  numerous  and 
valuable  indications. 

In  cases  where  the  diagnosis  is  tolerably  clear,  the  daily  fluctua- 
tions greatly  extend  our  bases  of  observation,  and  our  means  of 
forming  a  judgment,  but.  in  obscure  cases  they  are  far  lc*s  retiable. 
The  mere  observation  of  the  fluctuations  of  one  day  of  twenty-four 
hours,  only  permits  us  to  draw  satisfactory  conclusions  under  special 
circumstances.  It  is  generally  necessary  to  watch  them  for  some 
days,  in  order  to  either  a  safe  diagnosis  or  prognosis ;  and  a  com- 
parison of  one  day  with  another,  of  variations,  or  of  their  symme- 
trica! repetition,  gives  the  surest  and  the  plainest  indications.  We 
can  never  positively  determine  the  nature  of  the  disease  from  seeing 

I  the  temperature-curvea  of  a  single  day,  but  it  is  sometimes  possible 
to  erctude  the  presence  of  an  otherntse  probable  disease  from  such 
sn  examination.     But  a  single  day's  fluctuation  may  often  suJRcu  to 
determine  the  degree   of  severity   of  a   disease    which   has   been 
diagnosed  in  other  ways. 
It  may  also  afford  a  tolerably  ample  means  of  judging  the  3/ai;e 
of  certain  forms  of  disease. 
In  the  same  way  an  irregular  course  of  the  malady  may  be  some- 
times learnt  from  a  single  day's  curves,  whilst  the  regularity  of  the 
ecurse  indicates  tliol   thi'  disease  will  probably  be  of  some  days' 
duration.     An  examination  and  comparisou  of  ihc  curves  of  sevcnd 
day*  is  necessary  in  order  to  decide  as  to  ameliorations  or  relapses. 
1^^     Id  general,  more  than  one  day's  Uuctuatioris  are  needed  to  e«ta' 
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blish  the  presence  of  complications^  whilst  the  commencement  of 
convalescence  may  be  sometimes  recognised  in  the  fluctuations  of  a 
single  day. 

In  like  manner^  in  special  cases,  a  fatal  termination  may  be  pro- 
gnosticated from  the  curves  of  a  single  day,  especially  when  corrobo- 
rated by  other  symptoms. 

But  the  individual  peculiarities  of  a  patient  can  scarcely  be  de- 
termined from  only  one  day's  fluctuations. 

And  the  operation  of  accidental  external  causes  can  only  be 
recognised  by  a  comparison  of  the  day's  fluctuations  with  those  of 
preceding  days. 

The  operation  of  therapeutic  agencies  also  requires  a  comparison 
of  one  day  with  another  for  its  determination.  Notwithstanding 
these  h'mitations,  the  daily  fluctuations  are  an  important  element  in 
the  general  constitution  of  diseases,  and  form,  so  to  speak,  a  very 
solid  substratum  on  which  the  remaining  circumstances  of  the  case 
are  superimposed. 

§  4.  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  average  temperature  of 
a  single  day. 

An  important  distinction  must  be  made,  between  fluctuations  upon 

a  high  level  and  those  of  a  medium  or  lower  level.  Whilst 
the  base-line,  or  plane  (Durchschmttsniveau)  of  the  daily  fluc- 
tuations in  health  is  37°  C.  (98-6°  F.),  it  is  seldom  so  low  in  disease, 
but  generally  more  or  less  elevated ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  forms  of 
disease,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  low  temperatures  [such  as 
cholera],  or  in  advanced  stages  of  others,  where  there  is  a  casual 
sinking  of  temperature  below  the  normal,  or  in  cases  attended  by 
collapse,  that  the  mean  daily  temperature  of  the  sick  is  found  to  be 
lower  than  that  of  health. 

The  daily  mean  temperature  furnishes  us  at  once  with  tolerably 
certain  indications  as  to  the  degree  of  fever  present. 

In  moderate  degrees  of  fever,  the  mean  daily  temperature  should 
not  exceed  39°  C.  (102*2°  E.) ;  and  when  the  average  temperature  of 
a  day  is  between  39°  and  40°  (102*2° — 104°  F.)  the  fever  must  be  con- 
sidered somewhat  high;  indeed,  this  is  the  case  in  remittent  types 
with  a  mean  of  39°  to  39^']''  C.  (102*2° — 103*1°  F.),  and  in  con- 
tinuous fevers  with  one  of  39*5° — 40°  C.  (103*1® — 104"^  F  If  the 
average  temperature  of  the  day  exceeds  40^  C.  (104*^  F.),  a  very  high 
degree  of  fever  is  present. 
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Many  diagnostic  antl  progoostic  conclusions  depend  upon  this. 

Highly  febrile  dBily-nieans  above  40"  C.  (=  104°  V.)  are  mel 
with  in  pernicious  (malarial)  fevers;  in  typh?**  aud  typlwwf  fevers, 
in  their  fastigiuui ;  iu  relapsing  fever,  and  in  severe  cases  of  pneu- 
inoniH.  All  thi;se,  notwithstanding  the  height  of  the  temperature, 
may  possibly  terminate  in  recovery.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  like 
average  daily  temperature  is  met  with  in  other  diseases,  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude  that  death  is  imminent. 

A  considerably  febrile  daily  raean-tcmperature  (39° — 40"  C. 
=  loa-a"  to  104°)  is  generally  met  with  in  all  well-developed  forms 
of  pyrexia,  and  in  many  inflammatory  diseases  during  the  faati. 
glum  ;  and  in  general  the  only  safe  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is,  that  a 
very  severe  febrile  affection  is  present,  yet  there  are  certain  forms  of 
disease  in  which  such  a  temperature  deserves  the  most  careful  consi- 
deration, and  is  of  the  highest  importance.  In  this  category  we  must 
include  all  forms  of  catarrh,  acute  (polyarticular)  rheumatism, 
ccrebro-spinal  meningitis,  all  the  neuroses,  the  post-choleraic  stage 
of  cholera,  trichinosis,  diphtheria,  dysentery,  pleurisy,  pericarditis, 
peritonitis,  and  all  the  diseases  which  are  suspected  to  be  tubercular 
or  pbthiaical. 

Daily-mean  temperatures  which  are  only  moderately  febrile,  may  be 
of  very  varied  significance.  They  occur  in  continued  and  remittent 
febrile  diseases,  when  these  attain  only  a  rudimentary  development; 
also  in  the  commencement  (initial  period)  of  such  diseases,  or  on  the 
contrary,  when  a  favorable  crisis  has  occurred ;  but  chiefly  in  cases 
in  which  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  the  temperature  sinks  from  a 
considerable  height  till  nearly  normal,  or  even  subnormal ;  as  well  as 
in  many  favorable  and  unfavorable  irregularities  which  occur  iu  the 
course  of  these  diseases,  after  an  uncompensated  fall  of  temperature 
in  consequence  of  some  potent  influence,  as  in  febrile  collapse,  and  so 
forth ;  as  well  as  in  most  inftammations  of  mucous  membranes,  rheu- 
matic affections,  and  inflammations  of  serous  membranes ;  and  not 
infrequently  in  the  death-agony  itself,  especially  when  this  is  brought 
about  by  pressure  on  the  brain,  suffocation,  aniemia,  or  inanition,  or 
occurs  during  collapse. 

When  the  dai>j'-mcan  is  much  affected  by  some  s[>ecial  occurrence, 

some  momentary  idteration  is  induced  by  active  remedial  mejtsuren 
very  great  coution  must  be  exercised,  if  we  att<:mpt  to  draw  any 
eonctofrions  from  it. 
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§  5.  The  daily 'difference,  or  the  extent  of  the  excorsos 
between  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  day,  may  vaiy  greatly^ 
and  the  significance  of  the  same  number  of  degrees  may  be  very 
different,  in  proportion  as  the  daily  mean  at  the  same  time  is  high 
or  low. 

In  a  daily  mean  of  37°  C.  (98-6°  F.),  daily  excursus  of  1®  C. 
(i*8°  F.)  are  of  no  importance — ^they  seem  at  most  to  show  only  very 
slight  disturbances  of  health,  and  may  even  occur  in  quite  healthy 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  amount  to  ii°  C.  (27°  F.) 
they  are  at  least  suspicious.^  When  the  daily  mean  is  37*5°  G. 
(99*5°  F.),  daily  excursus  of  1°  C.  (i"8°  F.)  indicate  disordered 
concQtion  with  far  more  certainty;  and  such  as  amount  to  ii^^C. 
(2*7°  F.)  undoubtedly  show  some  disease  to  be  present,  although 
not  always  a  decidedly  febrile  one. 

If  the  daily  mean  temperature  is  as  much  as  38*5^  C.  (101*3*^  F.), 
or  more,  the  daily  difference  becomes  of  far  higher  importance.  If 
the  daily  difference  is  less  than  \°  C  {'(f  F.)  a  continued  fever  is  to 
be  diagnosed,  when  less  than  i^C.  (i'8<'  F.)  a  eub-eontinual  fever. 

The  fever  must  be  considered  remittent  when  the  difference  is 
more  considerable,  especially  when,  at  the  same  time^  the  day's 
minimum  does  not  exceed  39*5  C.  (99*5°  F.) , 

But  when  the  daily  minimum  remains  at  a  considerable  fever 
height,  even  when  in  the  exacerbations  tliis  is  only  exceeded  by  about 
1°  C.  (i'8°  F.),  or  a  little  more,  such  a  course  has  no  longer  the  same 
significance  as  that  of  a  truly  remittent  fever ;  it  is  rather  a  sign  of  a 
very  high  degree  of  fever,  in  which  there  is  yet  no  trace  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  a  favorable  termination ;  and  it  is  far  preferable  in  such  cases 
to  denote  such  a  course  by  the  phrase  of  an  "  Exacerbating  daily 
fluctuation/' 

If  the  daily  minimum  reaches  the  normal,  there  is,  in  truth, 
an  Intermission  introduced  into  the  febrile  curve  of  the  day,  yet 
we  arc  not  generally  accustomed  to  reckon  such  cases  with  inter- 
mittent forms  of  fever,  but  generally  class  them  with  remittent, 
more  particularly  when  such  daily  minima  first  occur  when  the  dis- 

•  As  I  wish  to  render  Prof.  Wundcrlich's  meaning  perfectly  clear  to  every 
reader,  I  will  put  this  in  another  form  : — If  the  average  temperature  of  the 
day  (i.e.,  the  sum  of  the  highest  and  lowest,  divided  by  the  number  of  ob- 
servations) be  normal,  1.^.,  98*6  F.,  then  a  range  of  nearly  two  degrees 
Fahrenheit  {i.e.,  anything  between  97*7°  and  99*5°,  or  in  the  same  proportion) 
is  quite  compatible  with  health.  But  excursions  of  more  than  2"  Fahr.  arc 
probably  morbid.— [Trans.] 
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ease  ha«  reached  its  acmcj  and  convalescence  has  commenced, 
like  manner  we  are  accuatomed  not  to  admit  an  intermittent 
wlien  the  lowest  degree  falls  under  the  normal,  although  there 
be  more  or  less  considerable  degrees  of  exacerbation,  although  the  daily 
difference  may  thus  amount  to  6*^  C.  (lO'S'^  F.),  or  more,     Such  an 
event  indicates  collapse,  which  may  actually  be  an  excessive  lemis- 
sion,  or  a  true  intermission,  which  may,  however,  be  intercurrent  in 
the  course  of  a  fever  of  continuous  type. 

E«al  infcrahtiom  are  only  to  be  admitted  when  all  the  symptoms 
of  fever  abate  and  the  return  of  febrile  symptoms  assumes  a 
paroxysmal  form;  they  are  founded  on  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease,  and  not  upon  the  fluctuations  of  a  single  day.  (See  the 
nest  chapter.) 

Whenever,  in  a  fever  of  tolerable  severity,  the  daily  differences  are 
but  slight,  they  are  generally  a  sign  either  that  the  disease  is  in  an 
early  stage,  or  that  exacerbations  or  complicatious  are  present. 

The  occurrence  of  remissions  during  the  height  of  an  illness 
almost  always  indicates  an  improvement,  or  the  transition  towards 
convalescence.  A  continuance  of  the  remissions,  and  especially  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  daily  difference,  proves  that  conva- 
lescence is  progressing,  whilst  an  interruption  to  the  remissions,  com- 
bined with  a  continuance  of  a  febrile  daily  mean,  indicates  either  a 
relapse  or  a  complication. 

When  the  difference  becomes  greater,  by  the  daily  minima  falling 
more  and  more  (increasing  difference,  with  a  decreasing  mean  t£m- 
perature),  this  is  a  sign,  in  acute  diseases,  that  conv^escence  has 
made  good  progress. 

But  when  the  difference  is  augmented  so  that  the  elevations  {lit. 
peaks)  on  the  charts  become  more  acuminated  {increasing  dilTer- 
cuce  with  rising  daily  means),  this  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  sign  of  the 
patient's  getting  worse. 

When  the  ilifference  is  augmented,  through  the  temperature 
becoming  sub-normal  in  tlie  period  of  remission,  it  may  be  either  a 
favorable,  indifferent,  or  dangerous  symptom. 

When  the  remissions  are  unduly  protracted,  in  relation  to  the 
customary  course  of  the  malady,  this  indicates  a  tendency  to  pro- 
tracted defervescence  and  to  setjuelte.  Especially  is  this  the  ease 
when  the  patient  in  ail  other  respects  [except  temperature]  seems 
fairly  convalescent,  for  then  the  continuance  of  a  remilting  tcmpera- 
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tare  is  a  sign  that  disease  has  still  a  hold  upon  him^  and  that  true 
recovery  is  yet  incomplete.  \ 

A  diminution  of  the  daily  difference  is  a  favorable  sign  when  the 
exacerbations  become  less  severe  at  the  same  time  (decreasing  differ- 
ence with  decreasing  daily-means) ;  it  is  an  unfavorable  symptom 
when  the  remissions  are  less  marked  (decreasing  difference  with 
increasing  mean  temperature) ;  whilst  when  both  exacerbations  and 
remissions  are  more  limited  in  range  (decreasing  differences  with 
stationary  means),  the  significance  is  doubtful.  The  differences  may 
remain  the  same,  in  spite  of  the  progress  or  diminution  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  in  the  first  case,  because  the  exacerbations  rise  to  a  height  cor- 
responding to  the  fall  of  the  remissions  (stationary  difference  with 
increasing  means) ;  and  in  the  second  case,  by  the  exacerbations 
decreasing  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  depth  of  the  remissions 
(stationary  difference  with  decreasing  means). 

The  daily  difference  is  usually  slight,  or  in  other  words,  a  continuous 
or  sub-continuous  type  is  met  with  in  the  following  diseases  :  in  very 
severe  typhoid  fever  (abdominal  typhus),  in  true  (exanthematic) 
typhus,  in  the  prodromal  stage  of  smallpox  and  its  congeners,  in 
scarlatina  at  its  height,  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  croupous  and  lobar 
(true)  pneumonia,  in  the  last  stage  of  acute  fatty  degeneration,  in 
facial  erysipelas,  in  meningitis  of  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  and  in 
the  last  stage  of  fatally-ending  neuroses. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  daily  differences  are  generally  considerable 
in  typhoid  fever  of  moderate  or  even  medium  severity,  and  even  in 
severe  cases  for  the  first  few  days,  and  again  when  they  are  begin- 
ning to  convalesce,  sometimes  in  the  recovery  from  true  typhus,  in 
the  suppurating  stage  of  smallpox  and  its  allies,  in  measles,  and  all 
catarrhal  affections,  in  acute  polyarticular  rheumatism  (rheumatic 
fever),  in  basilar  meningitis  and  acute  tuberculosis,  in  pleurisy, 
pericarditis,  in  acute  and  chronic  suppurations,  in  pyaemia,  the 
various  forms  of  phthisis,  and  in  trichinosis. 

Daily  differences  which  alternate  between  normal  and  sub-normal 
and  considerable  or  high  febrile  temperatures,  occur  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  recovering  typhoid,  sometimes  in  the  suppurating  stage  of 
small-pox  and  its  allies,  occasionally  towards  the  end  of  lobar  pneu- 
monia, in  all  malarial  diseases,  in  pyaemia  and  septicaemia,  and 
sometimes  in  acute  tuberculosis  and  chronic  forms  of  fever. 

Such  a  change  may  also  occur  in  the  course  of  a  single  day's 
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iluctuiilicius,  lluougiisome  special  occutrence  or  seiaure  {after liremor- 
rliages  and  such  like.) 

Daily  differences  between  moderately  high  temperatures,  and  such 
08  arc  Dormal  or  subnoriaal,  are  extremely  common  in  many  fevers 
of  moderate  severity,  especially  those  progressing  towards  recovery, 
or  with  a  protracted  defervescenee  (lentescirenden) . 

g  6.  Id  the  majority  of  cases  we  find  on  a  single  day,  i.e.,  in  24 
hours,  only  one  exacerbation,  [whose  curve]  displays  one,  two,  or 
three  peaks,  and  one  remission  with  one  minimal  descent.  This, 
which  is  the  simplest  form,  ia  by  fat  the  commonest  in  nil  sorts  of 
diwases.  Only  in  complicated  cases  of  intermittent  fever  the  fluctua- 
tion, which  comprises  the  paroxysm  with  the  apyrexia  or  iotermis- 
eion,  has  ordinarily  a  duration  of  48  hours  (tertian  type). 

We  generally  find  the  remission  begin  in  the  time  between  the 
late  evening  and  the  early  morning  ;  and  last  through  the  later  hours 
of  the  morning  (morning -remission).  The  exacerbation  begins  ia 
the  late  morning-hours,  or  even  the  first  hours  of  the  afternoon ;  and 
lasts  till  late  on  in  the  evening,  till  midnight  perhaps,  or  even  later 
(evening  exacerbation).  The  remission  generally  reaches  its  lowest 
point  from  6  t-o  9  o'clock  in  the  mornmg,  aud  the  daily  maximum 
generally  occurs  in  an  afternoon,  or  early  boor  of  the  evening  (3  to 
6  p.iti.)  sometimes  indeed  at  noon,  and  once  now  and  again  near 
midnight.  Such  is  the  general  course  of  the  temperature  in  almost 
all  kind5  of  diseases  in  all  stages ;  with  the  exception  of  malarial 
fevers,  which  far  most  frequently  have  their  exacerbations  at  other,  or 
at  alternating  times  of  the  day,  and  also  pyiemia,  the  paroxysms  of 
which  are  confined  to  no  hour  of  the  day.  Sometimes,  also,  we 
must  include  with  these  the  hectic  of  phthisis  and  tuberculosis, 
which  also  not  infrequently  shows  morning  exacerbations.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  in  particular  cases  of  other  kinds  of  disease,  wo 
meet  with  a  different  arrangement,  i.  e.,  the  rise  of  the  tempe- 
rature in  the  early  moniing  hours,  or  at  least  after  midnight,  and 
rcmisisions  in  the  afternoon.  If  this  only  happens  on  a  particular 
day,  we  may  regard  it  as  an  irregularity,  which  often  indicates  the 
approach  of  a  relapse,  or  a  complication,  although  it  may  sometimes 
herald,  or  occur  in  the  very  moment  of  a  favorable  crisis.  Yet  wc 
meet  with  cases  in  which,  without  aJTectiiig  the  results,  the  daily 
fluctuations  arc  misplaced  (as  regards  tiie  time  of  their  occurrence) 
tbrougliout  a  considerable  period,  or  even  tlirough  the  whole  courte 
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of  a  remittent  fever  (in  typhoid  fever,  or  in  influenza  for  instance), 
the  exacerbations  occurring  in  the  morning,  and  the  remissions  in  the 
evening — ^individual  peculiarities  which  at  least  sometimes  result 
from  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the  patient — when  during  health 
they  have  slept  by  day,  and  worked  by  night  (as  bakers  do,  for 
example). 

In  cases  of  collapse,  also,  we  may  meet  with  an  extraordinarily 
low  minimum  in  the  evening. 

§  y.  The  time  at  which  the  daily  maximum  and  daily  minimum 
occur,  may  be  available  for  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  when  we  can 
compare  several  consecutive  days'  fluctuations.  When  the  daily 
maximum  occurs  very  early  (about  noon)  it  is  generally  a  sign  of  the 
disease  being  nearly  at  its  height^and  also  of  its  being  a  very  severe 
one,  whUst  the  occurrence  of  the  maximum  late  in  the  day  indicates 
that  the  disease  is  already  moderated,  or  is  of  a  trifling  character,  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  The  occurrence  of  the  daily  minimum  at  an 
early  hour,  may  be  considered  a  sign  of  improvement,  although  it  is 
not  infrequently  brought  about  by  collapse  in  the  evening,  and  before 
midnight,  and  cannot  by  itself  be  regarded  as  a  decisive  element  for 
prognosis. 

Far  more  important  than  the  mere  moment  at  which  the  maximum 
or  minimum  is  reached,  are  the  jperiods  in  the  daily  fluctuations, 
especially  if  they  are  preponderating  in  either  direction,  when  the  daili/ 
ri^e  of  temperature  begins  (ascent)  on  the  one  hand,  and  when  the 
temperature  begins  again  to  fall  (daily  descent)  on  the  other  hand. 
The  more  punctually  (when  the  rhythm  of  the  fluctuations  is  not 
otherwise  disturbed)  the  ascent  begins  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the 
more  intense  is  the  disease,  and  the  more  remote  from  convalescence. 
It  is  therefore  always  an  unfavorable  sign,  when  even  in  the  early 
morning  hours  (before  9  a.m.)  the  temperature  begins  again  to  rise 
considerably ;  and  if,  from  comparison  of  several  days'  fluctuations, 
we  flnd  that  the  moment  of  rising  becomes  earlier  day  by  day,  an 
increase  of  the  disease  may  be  anticipated  with  great  probability. 

On  the  other  hand  a  postponement  of  the  ascent  is  decidedly 
favorable.  It  shortens  the  duration  of  the  exacerbation,  especially 
if  in  the  evening  hours  there  is  a  gradual  moderation  (remission), 
and  we  may  with  great  probability  conclude  that  there  is  improve- 
ment, although  the  daily  maximum  is  yet  in  no  degree  diminished. 
On  the  other  hand  the  later  the  exacerbation  begins  to  decline  (as 
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for  example  first  towards  midnight  or  even  later)  the  more  severe  and  _ 
extreme  will  tlie  disease  generally  he. 
S  8.  The  atiddenneu  with  which  the  daily  rise  or  fall  occurs,  may 
sometimes  afi'ord  materials  for  judgment,  especially  when  the  daily 
differences  are  considerable,  '^ha  first  rise  of  leraperatare  ia  generally- 
gradual,  and  some  hours  are  occupied  in  rising  a  few  tenths  of  a 
degree  only,  then  a  rapid  rise  occurs,  and  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  process,  the  rise  is  again  very  gradual. 

Aji  unusually  rapid  rise  occurs  in  the  early  stages  of  acute 
diseases,  and  principally  in  very  severe  ones,  but  especially  in  the 
cases  iu  which  intense  fever-paroxysms  interrupt  the  course  of  an 
apyrexia  (or  intermission)  without,  in  the  latter  case,  necessitating 
an  unfavorable  prognosis.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  rapid  riae 
occurs  half-way  on  in  the  course  of  a  remitting  disease,  this  is  unfa- 
vorable, unless  the  remissions  at  the  same  time  become  more 
decided ;  this  indicates  either  a  great  intensity  of  the  disease,  or 
some  accidental  influences  causing  the  temperature  to  rise,  relapses, 
or  complications,  and  the  like,  and  mast  in  all  cases  call  for  the  most 
careful  and  continued  observation  of  the  case.  Just  before  a 
favorable  crisis,  we  not  infrequently  meet  with  an  unusually  pro- 
tracted rise  of  temperature,  which  is  then  generally  the  last  of  its 
kind,  and  immediately  precedes  defervescence.  In  such  cases  the 
ascent  is  sometimes  broken  by  a  short  descent.  A  very  rapid  fall  of 
temperature  may  occur  in  cases  of  convalescence,  or  may  on  the  other 
hand  be  due  to  coUapse.  When  the  fall  of  temperature  occurs  very 
slowly,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  next  day's  remissions  will  be  less 
marked,  or  entirely  absent.  Defervescence  may  be  inferred  with 
considerable  probability,  when  we  find  the  moming-foll  interrupted 
in  the  afternoon  by  either  a  stationary  temperature  or  a  slight  rise, 
but  again  resnmiog  the  descent  in  the  evening. 

In  fevore  of  some  severity  the  tem[ierature  generally  lingers  less  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lowest  temperatures,  than  it  does  at  the  liigher 
degrees;  and  it  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  favorable  symptom, 
when  the  extreme  poiuts  {peaks)  of  temperature  are  very  quickly 
attained,  and  very  suddenly  again  deserted. 

1^  9.  The  duration  of  the  variations  of  temperature  above  the  daily 
average,  the  latitude  of  (hi  exaeerhatiom,  is  in  slight  and  even  mode* 
rately  severe  caaes,  but  inconsiderable,  as  is  also  the  duration  of  the 
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daily  movement  below  the  daily  average  {lAe  latitude  of  tie  re- 
mmion,)  If  the  former  be  longer  than  the  latter^  the  case  is  to  be 
regarded  as  severe^  without  farther  evidence.  This  happens  particu- 
larly in  the  early  stages  of  severe  diseases.  The  more  a  disease 
approaches  to  recovery,  the  more  equality  is  evident,  and  it  is  there- 
fore no  slight  matter,  when  in  spite  of  a  late  period  of  the  disease^^the 
latitude  of  the  exacerbations  preponderates.  In  advanced  conva- 
lescence the  [curves  of  the]  remissions  become  daily  broader  and 
broader,  whilst  [those  of]  the  exacerbations  become  more  pointed 
(steep  curves).  Exacerbations  of  great  extent  generally  show 
[curves  with]  double  or  multiple  summits ;  these  elevations  especially 
occur  about  midday,  the  early  hours  of  afternoon,  the  late  hours  of 
the  evening,  and  after  midnight.  If  there  are  only  two  elevations  (or 
summits)  they  generally  happen  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening — some- 
times in  the  evening,  and  after  midnight.  In  the  double-peaked 
exacerbation  the  evening  elevation  is  generally  the  highest ;  in  the 
triple-pointed  the  maximum-point  is  sometimes  the  firsts  sometimes 
the  second,  but  very  seldom  the  third  of  them. 

These  many-crested  (mehr-spitzigen)  daily  fluctuations  generally 
indicate  a  considerable  exacerbation,  and  are  therefore  unfavorable ; 
if,  however,  during  the  preceding  days,  the  exacerbations  have  pre- 
sented an  unbroken  line,  their  occurrence  may  be  regarded  as  a  sign 
that  the  fever  is  moderating. 

§  lo.  Those  cases  in  which  two  or  more  exacerbations  succeed  one 
another  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  [duplex  and  triple  exacer- 
lations)^  are  closely  related  to  these  multiple-peaked  exacerbations 
just  described.  In  many  forms  of  disease,  the  afternoon  exacerbation 
is  followed  by  another  about  midnight.  Very  commonly  the  evening 
remission  in  such  cases  occurs  with  all  due  punctuality,  and  may  be 
erroneously  taken  as  a  favorable  symptom,  although  an  observation 
at  night  would  indicate  a  fresh  exacerbation.  In  general  a  daily 
fluctuation,  which  is  marked  by  several  waves,  is  a  sure  sign  that  the 
course  of  the  disease  is  complicated,  or  influenced  by  some  special  cir- 
cumstance, or  has  some  special  tendency. 

It  occurs  principally  in  very  severe  cases,  and  these  are  always 
more  or  less  complex.  It  occurs  in  a  relapse,  yet  it  may  be  the 
prelude  to  convalescence;  yet,  indeed,  the  two  cases  present  a  difl'erent 
aspect.  It  is  often  induced  by  some  special,  and  powerfully  ope- 
rating symptom  of  the  disease  itself,  or  is  preparatory  to  such : 
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[  constiiiation,   or    very    copions    stools,    vomiting,    htemorrhages, 

I  nervous  disturbances,  and  sleeplessness.     It  may  be  a  consequence 

I  of  some  injurious  influence,  of  a  more  or  less  unsuitable  diet,  of  catcli- 

ing  cold,  or  of  undue  exertions  in  proportion  to  strength.   It  may  also 

be  induced  by  therapeutic  operations. 

The  nature  of  a  daily  fluctuation  marked  by  several  waves,  especially 
requires  the  most  careful  aimultaneoua  investigatiou  of  ali  the  other 
circumstances  of  the  case,  in  order  to  a  right  estimation  of  its  signi- 
ficance.    Its  meaning  varies : 

(a)  According  to  the  degree  of  the  daily  difference  ; 
I        {&)  According  to  the  type  of  the   fever,  whether   that  be  con- 
I     linuous,  exacerbating,  or  remittent. 

(e)  In  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  daily  mean,  whether  that 
indicates  a  very  high,  considerable,  or  moderate  degree  of  fever,  or 
shows  a  sub-febrile  condition. 

((/}  In  proportion  as  the  general  tendency  is  either  to  a  rise  of 
I   temperature  or  to  a  fall,  or  the  disease  has  already  entered  on  the 
period  of  defervescence. 

In  fevers  exhibiting  a  continuously  high  degree  of  temperature, 
the  daily  fluctuations  have  no  special  (prognostic)  significance,  and 
therefore  their  waves,  however  numerous,  assist  us  little  in  forming 
our  judgment.  It  is  only  when  one  of  the  waves  much  overtops  the 
other,  or  wlien,  on  the  contrary,  an  unusually  deep  depression  occurs, 
that  one  is  able  to  draw  an  unfavorable  conclusion  from  the  former, 
and  a  favorable  one  from  the  latter. 

In  exacerbating  fevers  of  great  intensity,  in  which  the  lowest 
temperatures  are  still  considerable,  and  the  intercurrent  elevations 
enormous,  a  repetition  of  such  elevations  in  the  course  of  one  twenty- 
four  hour?  is  always  more  unfavorable  than  one  solitary  rise.  In 
remittent  fevers  of  great  intensity,  in  which  the  remissions  may  de- 
scend to  moderately  febrile,  or  even  sub-febriie,  temperatures,  whilst 
the  exacerbations  are  very  strongly  marked,  the  occurrence  of  a 
I  duplex  daily  exacerbation,  the  preceding  fluctuations  having  been 
simple,  is  an  unfavorable  symptom. 

If  the  exacerbations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  duphcated  from  tho 
very  commencement,  the  type  of  disease  is  generally  mixed,  and  of 
itaetf  affords  grounds  to  suspect  complications. 

In  moderate  degrees  of  fever,  a  daily  fluctuation  marked  by  nume- 
I  rou8  waves  is  always  a  suspicious  symptom,  and  either  causes  us  to 
I  suspect  complications  and  disturbing  causes,  or  at  least  uidicatva 
This  look  is  rheiu-  ^ 
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gicftt  Boaocptibilitf  on  the  pert  of  the  individual  affected.  Their 
oooamnoe^  when  wb  might  otlierwise  hope  for  a  favorable  termina- 
Hm,  mui  alnji  lends  tliia  doubtful. 

In  iba  period  pnoeding  death  (pro-egonistic  stage)  the  fluotua- 
tioiis  of  tempentare  aze  often  marked  hy  a  wavy  outlincj  and  we 
moat  be  oanbl  not  to  deoeh-e  ourselves  bj  false  hopes  in  such 


■  Tht  whole  of  tim  ohapter  raqninB  froqwnt  wfermea  to  tbo  chaita  U  At 
temporetiiTe  in  nnon*  diMUN,  iriiioh  are  ^ttaoi  at  th*  tad,  and  t»  tlM  dia- 
giasu,  in  order  to  nndentand  the  allniioiis  to  the  vadad  1;^  of  tlw  di% 
IhiotDRtioDs.— [TiUKS.] 


§  I.  Febkilb  diseases  exhibit  great  yariet;  as  regards  the  course 
pursaed  by  the  temperature,  but,  in  spite  of  all  their  differences,  we 
can  recognise  certain  rules  as  regulating  their  behaviour;  and  it  is 
also  true  that  the  very  differences  they  exhibit  famish  us  with  moat 
important  data  for  distinguishmg  the  several  forms  of  disease  and 
their  varieties, 

The  temperature  in  febrile  diseases  may  lemaiii  coatinuooaly  above 
the  norma!,  at  least  till  they  bnve  passed  their  maximum  develop- 
ment, or  only  descends  below  it  from  some  special  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, in  which  case  it  speedily  regains  its  abnormal  height  ^ 
continued  fever.     Or  the  elevations  of  temperature  are  interrupted 
e,  or  several  times,  by  apjretic  temperatures  =  iniermiU^nt  and 
relaptiinj;  fever.     In  such  cases  each  interval  of  time,  separated  by 
I  the  period  free  from  fever  (apyrexia),  may  be  regarded  as  a  fever  in 
I  itself,  and  all  that  belongs  to  continuous  fever  may  be  attributed  to 
this  fever-abstract   (so  to  speak) ;    for  although  the  disease  is  by 
means  terminated  by  this  single  paroxysm  of   fever,  yet  the 
I  paroxyBm  itself  behaves  exactly  as  a  longer  or  shorter  course  of  con- 
tinued fever,  and  exhibits  all  the  peculiar  characters  which  are  com- 
[  tnon  to  such  cases. 

llic  fever  is  an  essential  part  of  the  disease,  at  least  in  a  part  of 
I  its  course,  in  so  far  as  it  is  never  absent  in  the  given  forms  of  dis- 
I  ease,  except  under  very  exceptional  individual  circumstances. 

Sometimes  the  elevated  temperature  is  more  accidental,  depending 
I  on  tiie  severity  of  the  disease,  on  idiosyncrasies  of  the  patient,  and 
I  on  numerous  collateral  circumstances. 

These  dilTerences  aifect  the  course  of  the  fever  in  a  decided  manuei, 

\^ 
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since  in  the  former  case  this  is  decided  by  the  type  of  disease^  and 
in  the  latter  principally  by  accidental  circumstances. 

The  category  of  diseases  in  which  fever  is  an  essential  part  includes 
most  well-marked  types^  besides  many  others  which  are  only  approxi- 
matively  typical.  Many  of  the  latter^  however^  only  show  occasional 
deyations  of  temperature.  This  is  equally  true  of  diseases  which 
are  occasionally  typical  and  of  those  which  are  atypical. 

§  2.  The  course  pursued  by  the  temperature  in  febrile  diseases 
may  be  determined,  first,  by  the  nature  of  the  disease;  the  more 
typical  the  form  assumed  by  the  disease,  the  more  preponderating  its 
influence  on  the  course  of  the  temperature.  This  influence  is^  indeed, 
not  the  only  one,  even  in  typical  forms  of  disease,  but  it  has  greater 
force  in  proportion  as  the  disease  shapes  itself  in  a  pure,  uncompli- 
cated, and,  so  to  speak,  normal  fashion;  that  is,  in  proportion  as  a 
previously  disposed  healthy  individual  is  attacked  by  the  original 
specific  cause  of  disease  without  admixture  of  other  injurious  influ- 
ences, and  the  less  other  disturbing  influences  come  into  play  during 
the  course  of  the  disease.  (Refer  to  Fundamental  Principles,  §§  I2 
and  13.) 

Secondly,  the  course  of  the  temperature  is  determined  by  the 
intermix  of  the  disease.  Even  in  typical  forms  of  disease  this  con- 
siderably modifies  their  course,  and  may  sometimes  prove  the  cause 
of  a  particular  variety  of  type.  It  is  still  more  decisive  in  approxi- 
matively  typical  diseases,  but  has  only  a  partial  influence  in  atypical 
forms. 

Thirdly,  the  course  of  the  temperature  may  be  determined  by 
individual  circumstances.  These  are  of  limited  influence  only 
under  certain  conditions,  e.ff.  in  little  children  deviations  of  tempe- 
rature are  very  frequent ;  in  aged  persons  alterations  of  temperature 
are  tardy,  and  the  height  of  temperature  under  otherwise  similar  cir- 
cumstances remains  less  considerable  ;  whilst  a  freshly  acquired  febrile 
aff*ection  has  very  great  influence  on  the  course  of  the  temperature 
of  a  previously  existing  fever ;  and,  lastly,  certain  peculiar  modifica- 
tions of  constitution,  as,  for  example,  the  hysterical  temperament, 
very  commonly  modify  the  course  of  the  temperature. 

Fourthly,  the  course  of  the  temperature  may  depend  on  accidefital 
i7{/fuences,  under  which  we  must  include  many  therapeutic  under- 
takings I  The  degree  in  which  these  operate  depends  on  the  one  side 
upon  the  potency  of  the  influence  itself,  and  on  the  other  hand  on 
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HElie  susceptibility  of  the  individual,  or  of  the  form  of  disease  from 
which  he  suffers.  As  regards  the  tatter,  truly  typical  forms  of  dis- 
ease are  capable  of  being  thus  iullueuce  J  in  ooly  a  very  slight  degree. 
Not  only  do  accidental  influences  very  commonly  ful  in  influencing 
the  course  of  the  temperature  at  all  in  typical  forma  of  disease,  but 
even  when  they  do  affect  it  they  do  so  in  this  way-wither  that  the 
alteiation  isdaced  by  the  accidental  influence  is  only  temporary,  or 
that  the  modification  of  the  course  thus  induced  itself  takes  on  this 
type  of  the  disease. 

Fifthly  and  lastly,  the  course  of  the  temperature  is  especially  modi- 
fied by  ctwyj^ica^WfW  supervening  on  the  disease,  and  these  are  sometimes 
able  entirely  to  obliterate  the  original  type  of  the  temperature,  and,  in- 
deed,  to  destroy  all  appearance  of  type  of  any  kind ;  whilst  they  some- 
times introduce  a  new  and  peculiar  type  of  their  own,  and  lead  to  mixed 
conditions ;  whilst  sometimes  their  effect  is  only  transient.  An  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  special  details  is  required  in  order  to  estimate  the 
working  value  of  complications  in  themselves  and  in  their  relation  to 
special  diseases,  and  to  decide  in  a  comphcated  case  of  disease  what 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  original  and  essential  disease  and  what  to 
the  particular  complications  which  have  occurred. 

§  3.  The  course  of  the  temperature  in  febrile  diseases  may  he 
divided  into  a  number  of  perioih  or  stages,  which  vary  much  in 
their  significance,  as  well  as  in  expression,  and  can  be  very  clearly 
recognised  in  the  farm  assumed  by  the  course  of  the  temperature. 
(See  Fundamental  Principles,  §  30,) 

In  many  diseases,  and  in  many  special  cases,  these  sti^s  are  very 
strongly  marked,  whilst  in  others  the  hues  of  demarcation  are  very 
indistinct. 

$  4.  Tiis  pyrogenetic  stage,  or  initial-period,  the  first  development 
of  fever  in  a  patient,  assumes  various  forms,  depending  somewhat  on 
the  fever  either  preceding  the  development  of  the  local  affection,  or  run- 
ning its  course  almost  without  any  localised  disease,  or  succeeding  to 
\  local  morbid  process.  In  the  first  case  the  fever  begins  more  or 
a  severely,  and  very  commonly  reaches  a  considerable  height  even 
e  the  appearance  of  any  local  disturhances.  In  these  cases  the 
J.period  generally  terminates  as  soon  as  the  lowest  daily  average 
r  temperature  characteristic  of  the  type  of  disease  is  reached,  or  as  soon 
s  the  local  affection  is  developed. 
la  the  tecood  case  (if  there  ue  hardly  any  localised  morbid  pro- 
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cesses)  the  beginning  of  the  pTTogenetic  stage  is  very  instinct,  and 
in  the  same  way  the  boundaiy  line  between  it  and  the  fastigium  is 
moie  or  less  arbitraty,  especially  in  less  typical  forms  of  disease. 

We  can  easily  understand  that  the  material  for  obserTations  in  this 
stage  is  but  scanty,  from  the  nature  of  things,  since  few  patients  seek 
medical  aid  till  their  disease  has  made  some  progress.  As  re- 
gards the  form  of  the  initial  stage,  different  cases  of  disease  vary. 

(a)  There  are  forms  of  disease  vith  a  gAortpj/roffe%etic  ata^e.  The 
temperature  rises  suddenly,  and  in  one  line,  or  at  least  in  a  short 
int^Tupted  line,  and  reaches  the  characteristic  height  in  a  few 
hours,  or  &om  one  day  to  a  day  and  a  half.  (See  figs.  3  and  4.) 
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In  these  cases  the  temperature  generally  rises  more  rapidly  in  the 
trunk  than  iu  the  extremities,  particularly  as  regards  the  fore- 
arms, hands,  legs  (below  the  knees),  feet,  and  even  face.  These  parts 
still  appear  cold,  whilst  the  temperature  of  the  trunk  has  already 
risen  considerably  (see  p.  149).  la  such  cases  there  is  therefore 
very  commonly  a  strong  feeling  of  chilliness,  with  shucldcriug  move- 
ments  (shivering  and  shaking),  chattcriug  of  the  teeth,  and  the  like, 
to  be  met  vitb,  which  ceases  as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the 
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extremities  has  approximated  to  the  elevated  temperstore  of  the 
tmnk. 

Attacks  of  illness  which  begin  with  a  short  pyrogeaetic  stage 
have  for  the  most  part  but  short  paroxysms  of  fever,  lasting  from  a 
few  houTH  to  a  few  dajB,  with  a  sharp  elevation  of  t«mperatnre 
(akmeartiger),  or  with  a  conttnaona  coursej  not  lasting  more  than  a 
week,  and  terminated  hj  death  or  hj  a  fall  of  temperature.  The 
latter  happens  in  each  cases  with  great  rapidity  (by  crisis)  if  no  dia- 
turbing  in£aencea  come  into  play.  On  Uie  other  hand,  these  cases 
often  exhibit  a  proclivity  to  repeated  accessions  of  fever,  or  these  may 
be  a  principal  feature  of  the  kind  of  disease  present. 

This  kind  of  initial-stage  is  commoner  in  some  forms  of  disease 
than  in  others,  whilst  there  are  forms  of  disease  in  which  it  nev^ 
occnrs  at  all. 


Fig.  5. 
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It  is  the  mle  in  vsrioloos  affections  (smallpox,  &c),  in  scar- 
latina,  in  primary  croupous  and  lobar  [trne]  pneumonia,  in  malarial 
attacks,  in  pjtemia,  and  in  relapsing  fever.  It  is  excessively 
common  in  trne  exanthematic  typhus,  in  febricnla,  in  bcial 
eryaipdu,  in  tonsillar  angina,  and  meningitis  of  the  convexity  of 
the  brain. 

It  never  ocenn  in  ibdominal  typhus  {anglicd  typhoid  fever),  in 
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basilai  meningitisj  in  catarrhal  affections,  nor  in    acute  polTartir 
colar  theumatiBm. 

(6)  Forms  of  disease  with  protracUd  p^rogmetie  ttage.  The  rise 
of  temperature  generally  happens  thus  :  it  begins  to  ascrad  in  the 
eTening,  in  the  morning  hours  it  moderates  again,  to  rise  again  more 
considerably  the  following  evening  (fig.  5).  It  ma;  thus  happen 
that  the  normal  temperature  is  again  reached  in  the  momisg  of  the 
first  day  (fig.  6),  or  even  that  the  initial-stage  is  interrupted  by  a  still 
longer  interval  free  from  ffever  (apyresia,  fig.  7). 

Fio.  7. 
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III  this  type  the  initial -stage  lasts  three  or  four  days,  but  seldom 
more  than  a  week.  If  the  temperature  ia  not  high  by  that  time,  the 
illness  will  remain  slight,  and  quickly  pass  away  ;  if  the  temperature, 
on  the  other  hand,  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  we  must  not  expect 
so  sudden  a  termination  to  the  illness. 

This  type  occurs  moat  constantly  in  typhoid  fever,  and  so  much 
so  that  the  diagnosis  can  be  safely  based  upon  the  initial-stage  only 
[the  other  symptoms  being  conformnbie]. 

This  kind  of  initial-stage  is  common  enough  io  some  other  diseases, 
suck  as  measles,  acute  bronchial  catarrh,  catarrhal  pueumonia, 
basilar  meningitis  and  cerebro-spinal  meniogitia,  in  acute  tuber- 
culosis, in  polyarticular  rheumatism  (rheumatic  fever),  as  well  as  in 
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most  of  those  cases  in  which  fever  begins  to  supervene  on  an  already 
existing  local  affection,  supposing  the  next  type  to  be  mentioned  is 
not  predominant. 

(e)  In  many  cases  the  development  of  fever  is  more  intidioiu. 
Such  attacks  of  illness  do  not  generally  conform  to  rules,  or  have  at 
best  only  an  approximatively  typical  course  (fig.  8).' 
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This  is  the  common  type  in  acute  (polyarticular)  rhetunatiBm,  in 
pleurisy,  in  pericarditis,  in  peritonitis,  in  Ittes,'  in  chronic  cases  of 
suppuration,  and  phthisical  affections,  as  well  as  in  nnmerons  atypical 
affections,  particularly  when  the  fever  only  depends  upon  the  gradu- 
ally increasing  severity  of  the  local  disturbances. 

§  5.  The  faiiigium  (or  acm^)  is  that  period  in  which  the  fever 
is  most  fully  developed.  In  this  stage,  more  especially,  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  sick  exhibits  great  variations,  which  ma;  depend  on  a 
variety  of  influences — in  fact,  on  all  those  which  affect  the  course  of 
the  fever. 

(a)  The  variations  in  the  height  of  the  temperature  in  the  fasti- 

'  Sjphilii  bu  become  s  Dune  eo  comroonlj  known  that  the  author  prefers  to 
use  the  name  of  Lues  (or  its  secondary  and  tertiary  Dumifeatatioui,  aa  leaa 
calculated  to  produce  domealio  mtserj,  in  caae  out  observattona  on  a  patient'a 
nr  diagiLOsia  read  b;  onpiofesaioiud  readen.— [Tsass.] 
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gium  may  be  in  relation  to  the  height  of  the  maximum  temperature 
(of  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  temperature  in  the  given  case 
of  disease)^  which  depends  in  part  upon  the  kind  of  disease,  and 
partly  on  the  degree  of  its  severity ;  yet  this  circumstance,  on  which 
people  were  at  first  inclined  to  lay  the  chief  stress,  is  really  of  sub- 
ordinate importance,  since  an  isolated  rise  of  temperature  to  unusual 
heights  may  be  induced  by  accidental  collateral  circumstances.  Of 
course,  if  the  temperature  be  one  incompatible  with  life,  or  even 
indicating  great  danger — as,  for  example,  a  temperature  of  42°  C. 
(107 '6°  F.),  or  above  this — it  must  greatly  affect  our  judgment  of 
the  case. 

In  special  forms  of  disease  it  may  be  worth  while  to  deter- 
mine the  maxima  of  numerous  separate  cases,  in  order  to  learn  the 
limits  between  which  the  maxima  may  vary  in  individual  cases,  in 
order  to  determine,  for  purposes  of  diagnosis,  that  any  elevation  of 
temperature  above  those  limits  excludes  the  presence  of  a  given  form 
of  disease.  The  lower  ranges  of  the  maxima  of  a  special  form  of 
disease  must  always  be  less  useful  and  less  trustworthy,  because  one 
can  be  by  no  means  certain,  in  an  individual  case,  whether  one  has 
obtained  the  maximum  temperature  from  the  observation.  Yet  (for 
example)  by  the  careful  observation  of  a  brief  accession  of  fever 
one  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  case  is  not  one  of  intermittent  fever, 
if  the  lower  range  of  maximal  temperature  of  intermittent  fever  has 
never  been  reached.  In  like  manner,  by  very  painstaking  observation 
of  a  case  we  may  exclude  typhus  [and  typhoid]  fever  if  a  tempera- 
ture of  39*5°  C.  (103*1°  F.)  has  never  been  met  with. 

(b)  The  variations  in  the  height  of  the  dail^  means  (average  daily 
temperatures)  are  far  more  important.  Like  the  former,  they  also 
depend  on  the  kind  and  severity  of  the  disease,  and  also  on  a  muUi- 
plicity  of  other  influences  which  modify  the  course  of  the  disease. 
The  sum  (total)  of  the  daily  means  furnishes  us  with  the  general 
average  height  of  the  whole  fastigium,  which  is  far  more  sympto- 
matic than  the  mean  of  single  days. 

The  general  average  height  of  the  temperature  in  the  fastigium 
fashions  itself  somewhat  as  follows,  according  to  the  kind  of  dis- 
ease:— 

{a)  In  typhoid  fever  (abdominal  typhus),  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  case,  it  is  between  39°  and  40*2°  C.  (  =  102*2°  and 
104-36"  F.). 
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'       (fi)  III  typhus  fever  (petechial,  or  true  typhus),  between  39' 3°  and 
40-5"  C.  (103-56'^  and  i04"9°  ^■}- 

(c)  In  the  eruptive  fever  of  smallpox  nnd  its  allies,  between  39" 
and  40°  {io2'2°  and  104"  F.). 

(d)  In  measles  about  the  same,  vet  very  commonly  somewhat 
lower,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  morning  remissions. 

(e)  In  normally  developed  scarlatina,  about  40°  C.  {104°  f.). 
{/)  In  primary  croupous  (true)  pneumonia,  from  about  39'2° 

Pto  40°  C.  (io2-56°  to  104°  F.). 

(ff)  In  meningitia   of   the  convexity  (of  the  brain),   to  40°  C. 
(104°?.))  or  more. 

{A)  In  articular  rheumatism,  witfaont  comphcations,  generally  from 

^^  about  38-5'' to  39-5°  C.  (101-3°  to  io3"i°  ^■)- 

^^ft      (i)  In    acute   influenza,  from    38-5°  to    39*2°   C.    (101*3°  ^ 

^■102-56°  F.). 

^^M     (j)  lu  facial  erysipelas,  from  39-5°  to  40°C.  (103-1° to  i04°F.). 

^^H     (i)  In  parenchymatous    tonsillitis,   somewhere  about  ^g-^°  C. 

H(i03'i°F.)' 

^^^      Meanwhile  the  general  average  height  of  the  fastigium  tempera- 
ture may  very  easily  be  modified  by  the  circumstance  that,  especially 

^       when  this  stage  is  short,  a  single  accidental  remission  may  essentially 

^^H  depress  the  general  average,  whilst  a  single  accidental  exacerbation 

^^Kjnay  considerably  raise  it.     It  is  better,  therefore,  to  entirely  disregard 

^^Bcuch  manifestly  intercurrent  variations  of  temperature,  when  seeking 

^^^  to  determine  the  general  average  height, 

"Within  certain  limits  the  degree  of  average  height  is  the  chief 
factor    in  determining  the   intensity   of  the  disease.     The  limits 

^H     here  set  down  relate  only  to  such  cases  as  are  pretty  perfectly  de- 

^K   velopcd.      Unusually    slight  cases,   and,  on   the  other  hand,  very 

^H  malignant  cues,  may  much  exceed  or  fall  short  of  the  limits  assigned 

^^ft  above  to  their  average  temperatures. 

^^M      (c)  llie  most  valuable  data,  for  both  diagnosis  and  prognosis, 

^^H.&ro  obtained  from  the  general   course   of   the  temperature  during 

^^Hthe  fastigium. 

^^H     The  course  of  the  temperature  during  the  fastigium  is  [when  pro- 

^^H^ted  on  a  chart] — 

^^P      {a)  Either  acuminated  in  form,  and  consists  in  the  rapid  reach- 

^^1  ing  of  B  point  at  which  it  rapidly  begins  to  foil,  or  which  termi- 

^H  nates  fatally ;  or — 
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{6)  It  ifl  a  contmiioiu  peniBtence  at  a  giveti  heiglit  (which  doea 
not,  however,  pieclade  slight  fluctoAtions,  not  exceeding  ^°  C. 
(■9°r.);  01- 

(c)  The  conrae  is  interrupied  hj  considerable  fiactaations  iq  a 
siiigle  da;,  01  b;  differences  manifesting  themselves  in  the  course 
of  different  days. 

(a)  An  acuminated  cooise  of  temperatoie  daring  the  faatigiom 
occois  in  all  one-day  fevers,  and  in  some  whoae  doratioD  is  only  a 
few  days,  m  well  as  in  all  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever  of  short 
duration ;  in  ephemeral  fever,  in  malarial  fever  (agae),  in  pyeemia, 
sometimes  in  erratic  erysipelafi,  seldom  in  pneumonia  i  also  in  herpetic 
cmptions  and  varicella,  as  well  aa  in  many  of  the  daily  attacks  of 
fever  in  acute  tuberculosis  and  chronic  fever,  and,  lastly,  in  all 
terminal  fevers.  The  fastigium  may  thus  exhibit  only  a  single 
pointed  summit  (fig;  9),  or  it  may  show  a  broad-topped  maximum 


Fig.  9. 
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(fig.  10),  or  the  heights  may  have  several  peaks  (fig.  1 1).  The  dura- 
tion of  this  kiud  of  fastigium  is  generally  only  a  few  hours,  but  not 
infrequetitly  it  extends  over  more  than  one  day. 

The  pyramidal  fastigium  either  ends  in  death,  as  happens  in  ter- 
minal fever  (lig.  iz),  or  a  downfall  of  temperature  occurs  soon  after 
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reaching  its  acm^,  which  imder  such  drcamstaiicee  is  generally  veiy 
rapid.  In  the  latter  case  thet«  are  geno^y  two  or  even  more 
attacks  of  fever  (parozTsma)  to  be  expected.  Sach  repetitions  of 
the  fever  are  Bometimea  more  or  less  essential  to  the  special  form  of 
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disease,  e.y.  malari^  fevers,  py»mia,  intermittent  pnenmonia;  often 
customary  in  erratic  erysipelas,  acnte  tuberculosis,  and  chronic 
fevers ;  and,  moreover,  when  a  fever  terminates  so  abruptly  a  telapee 
very  frequently  occurs. 

(i)  A  amUnwm  cowu  of  temperature  during  the  fastiginm 
seldom  conasts  in  an  absolute  and  perfecUy  steady  persistence  of 
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the  temperature  at  one  and  the  same  height^  bat  it  ij 
far  more  general  to  meet  with  slight  fluctuations^  and  they 
may  very  well  amount  to   4°  C.   (9°  F.)j  or  even  a  little  more 

(fig.  13)- 
A  continued  course  [of  temperature]  occurs  in  the  fastigium— 

(a)  In  every  very  severe  acute  disease. 

(6)  In  most  cases  of  severe  complications  supervening  on  a  previous 
disease. 

{c)  And  also  in  very  mild  cases  of  almost  all  kinds. 

Besides  this  there  are  some  diseases  in  which  there  seems  to  be  a 
predilection  (so  to  speak)  for  this  type  of  fastigium^  which  is  some- 
times perfectly  developed^  sometimes  only  partially  so^  and  always  in 
proportion  to  their  severity^  for  when  they  are  milder  the  fastigium 
fashions  itself  after  a  non-continuous  type.  The  forms  of  disease  in 
which  a  continual  course  of  temperature  predominates  are  especially 
true  exanthematic  typhus^  scarlatina^  primary  croupous  (true)  pneu- 
monia^ the  prodromal  stages  of  variola  and  its  allies^  and  acute  severe 
secondary  pneumonia^  facial  erysipelas  before  it  begins  to  extend, 
parenchymatous  tonsillitis  (angina)^  meningitis  of  the  convexity  of 
the  brain ;  severe  general  febrile  affections,  in  which,  although  not 
localised,  slight  microscopic  pathological  lesions  arc  sometimes  dis- 
covered; and  chiefly  diseases  which  have  a  short  initial  stage   of 


rigors. 


When  diseases  which  usually  exhibit  a  remittent  or  non-continuous 
course  assume  a  continuous  type,  it  must  always  be  regarded  as  an 
unfavorable  symptom. 

The  height  of  the  average  temperature  is  of  great  importance  in 
forming  a  judgment  of  the  intensity  and  danger  of  the  disease  in  such 
as  have  a  continuous  type.  The  continuous  course  of  temperature  is 
either  persistent  at  one  level,  or  in  favorable  cases  descending  (fig. 


Fig.  14. 
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14),  or  sometimes  at  first,  and  in  uufavorable  cases,  asceocliiig  (lig.  i^';). 
It  ia  often  broken  into  two  distinct  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  gene- 
rally the  more  seTere,  and  the  second  milder. 


I 


Tlicy  are  generally  divided  by  a  considerable  fall  of  temperature 
(pgeujo-criait). 

The  continue-d  course  of  temperature  usually  lasts  but  a  short 
time,  seldom  more  than  a  week. 

It  eitlier  terminates  fatally  or  remissions  set  in,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  a  sign  of  improvement,  provided  that  the  exacerbations  do 
not  much  exceed  the  previous  height  of  the  temperature ;  but  these 
remissions  may  sometimes  announce  the  commencement  of  a  fatal 
end,  or  the  continuous  course  may  merge  into  defervescence,  which 
is  generally  rapid,  though  sometimes  protracted.  This  defervescence 
may  cither  immediately  succeed  the  continued  fastigium,  without  any 
further  change,  or  it  may  be  divided  from  this  by  a  period  of  critical 
perturbations,  or  by  a  preparatory  decrease  of  temperature  {li/iU). 

This  continuous  course  of  temperature  may  sometimes  be  re|)cated, 
and  is  then  interrupted  either  by  a  more  or  less  lasting  and  con- 
siderable moderation  of  temperature,  or  sometimes  by  a  remitting 
course. 

(c)  In  the  great  majority  of  diseases  the  course  of  the  temperature 
is  non-conlinvoua  during  the  fastigium. 

This  is  the  rule  in  many  diseases,  as  in  abdominal  typhus  {typhoid 
fever),  catarrhal  affections,  catarrhal  and  putrid  pneumonia,  meosle^ 
polyarticular  rheumatism,  ostco-myditis,  meningitis  without  miu^ 
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not  tin  Bommit  of  tlu  bfain,  pTtsmi^  suppuiation-fevers,  the 
nooudatj  tern  of  nrioloiu  iflboticnit^  triebinosis,  lues  (conslitutional 
Bjrphilis),  and  chronic  fofefs,  and  mam  or  lets  commonly  so  in  other 


Hu  fiootnations  between  nanA  tA  &e  erening  exacerbatioiiu  md. 
monung  remiaaiona  maif  be  more  w  leaa  ooaaidnable,  and,  therefimf 
the  abaohite  height  of  the  daify  maaimtt  may  be  Tei;  Taded.  In 
oMoaof  modewte  aereri^  the  morning  wmiaainiia  fall  mon  orlaaa 
bdow  the  aTetage  h^it  of  the  ftatighim  of  the  ptttienlar  diaaaae 
(icmittent  tfpe>  fig.  i6),  vhilat  in  ipnn  oasea  tlu  moniing  RDJaaioiii 


generally  remain  above  the  average  level  of  the  disease  in  question, 
or  rather  of  its  stage  of  fastigitun,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  evening 
exacerbations  are  more  or  leas  considerably  removed  from,  and  rise 
above,  this  average  level  (type  with  exacerbations,  fig.  17). 
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The  extent  or  eiviirma  of  tie  Jluctitatmia  between  the  moniing 
'  aud  evening  temperatures  may  be  very  varied,  ranging  from  't'  lo  3 
I  or  4  degrees  Centigrade  (=  i'35''  to  5-4°  or  7-2°  Fali.).  See  fig.  18. 
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The  alternations  {fit.  exchange)  between  exacerbations  and  remis- 
!  sometimes  more  or  less  regular,  aud,  indeed,  in  acute 
diseases  may  repeat  witb  the  utmost  regularity  the  same  daily  height 
o£  eiacerbations  and  depth  of  remissions  for  a  whole  week  together, 
or  even  more ;  and  in  chronic  fevers  this  regular  alternation  may  go 
on  even  for  months  with  perfect,  or  nearly  perfect,  identity.  Yet 
this  docs  not  preclude  the  occurrence  of  two  periods,  even  in  the 
non-continnoua  fastigium,  the  first  with  slighter  and  the  second  with 
more  extended  excursions  or  fluctnations  [or  inversely  as  the  con- 
tinuous type].  But  occasionally,  and  especially  in  complicated  or 
otherwise  nbiiormal  cases,  as  well  as  in  special  forms  of  disease 
(particularly  in  pytemia),  the  non-continuoua  course  of  t€m|)crature 
exhibits  more  or  less  striking  irre^uiaritiea.  Sometimes  it  continues 
an  even  course  for  only  a  few  days  preparatory  to  abnormalities. 
Such  irregularities  may  occur  from  accidental  influences,  individual 
circumstances,  aud  many  other  conditions.  These  irregularities  may 
consist  in — 

(a)  The  remiasiona  and  exacerbations  occoiriiig  at  im^ulai  times 
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— sometimes  earlier^  sometimes  later  in  the  daj^  or  lasting  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  on  a  given  day. 

{b)  Or  in  a  want  of  correspondence  between  the  depth  of  the 
remissions  and  the  height  of  the  exacerbations. 

{c)  Or  of  intercurrent  and  powerful  retrograde  mavemetUs  of 
temperature,  sometimes  taking  the  form  of  isolated  falls  of  con- 
siderable extent,  sometimes  of  more  or  less  lasting,  but  not  strongly 
marked  decrease  of  temperature,  such  as  often  occurs  through 
favorably  operating  influences,  and  is  induced  by  many  accidental 
events.  In  some  diseases,  however,  this  may  often  occur  spontane- 
ously, and  must  not  then  be  regarded  as  a  favorable  symptom. 

{d)  In  intercurrent  elevations  of  temperature,  which  either  occur 
once  or  consist  in  more  or  less  lasting  intercurrent  rises  of  tempera- 
ture, which  are  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  unfavorable  influences 
or  the  development  of  complications. 

(e)  And  occasionally,  though  but  seldom  in  this  stage,  the  irregu- 
larities consist  in  intercurrent  collapse. 

GeneraUy  speaking,  the  irregularities  proceed  from  a  combination 
of  two  or  more  of  these ;  and  when  once  irregularities  have  broken 
in  upon  the  regular  course,  and  destroyed  its  typical  character, 
the  regular  type  is  seldom  resumed  again,  or  only  imperfectly. 
Sometimes  the  course  of  the  temperature  appears  quite  anomalous, 
fluctuating  hither  and  thither  with  sudden  elevations  and  equally 
sudden  falls,  and  with  occasional  alternations  of  the  continuous  and 
non- continuous  type  (commonest  in  pyeemia). 

The  varieties  in  the  noii- continuous  course  of  temperature  during 
the  fastigium  result,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  nature  of  tlie  disease 
and  the  degree  of  its  severity.  But  the  absence  or  presence  of  com- 
plications, events  occurring  perhaps  only  once,  accidental  and  also 
therapeutical  influences,  and  finally  the  individuality  (idiosyncrasy) 
of  the  patient  himself,  all  contribute  their  share  in  determining  the 
nature  of  the  fastigium  in  the  non-continuous  type. 

Of  all  the  diseases  which  exhibit  a  non-continuous  course  in  their 
fastigium,  abdominal  typhus  (typhoid  fever)  is  the  most  clearly 
typical.  It  has  clearly  defined  minimal  limits  to  its  exacerbations 
(39*50.=  103*1'^  F.);  tolerably  well-marked  limits  to  the  daily 
excursus  (which  does  not  much  exceed  iJ^C.  =  27  F.) ;  an  ex- 
tremely regular  course  (at  least  in  normal  uncomplicated  casei>) ;  and 
a  very  accurately  defined  limit  to  the  duration  of  its  fastigium  (not 
under  eight  nor  over  seventeen  days).     This  disease  may,  indeed,  be 
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affected  by  individual  circumstaDces,  but  tbese  do  not  easily  affect 
tlie  range  of  jla  teinperaturc,  and  slil!  less  often  its  duration. 

All  the  remaining  Tonus  of  disease,  with  a  non-continuoua  tv]>e  of 
faatigium,  exhibit  greater  vaneties,  and  the  influence  of  collateral 
'eircumstances  is  more  strikingly  shown. 

The  absolute  height  of  the  mad-ima  of  the  exacerlatlom  is  generally 
very  considerable  in  the  non-continuoua  part  of  the  course  of  recur- 
rent fever,  in  the  suppurating  fever  of  variola,  in  measles,  catarrhal 
pneumonia,  pyeemia,  osteo- myelitis,  facial  erysipelas,  and  acute  tuber- 
culosis. On  the  other  band,  it  depends  more  upon  the  severity  of 
the  attack,  or  upon  the  existence  of  severe  complications,  whether 
the  height  of  the  exacerbations  b  considerable  in  tiie  following 
.'diseases : — Influenza,  polyarticular  rheumatism,  pleurisy,  cerehro- 
Bpinal  meningitis,  trichinosis,  lues,  ami  acute  suppuration.  The 
laxima  of  the  enacerbations  may  remain  inconsiderable  in  spite  of 
Very  severe  disease,  in  acute  fatty  degeneration,  basilar  meningitis, 
dyphtberia,  dysentery,  pericarditis,  and  peritonitis. 

The  dailg  difference,  or  the  width  of  the  excursus  of  the  fluctua- 
tions, depends  on  the  form  and  severity  of  the  disease.  Sometimes 
the  extent  of  the  excursus  approximates  closely  to  the  type  of  inter- 
mitting fever  (pseudo-intermittent),  aud  sometimes  the  smallness  of 
the  difference  imitates  the  continuous  course.  Cases  of  the  latter 
kind  must  generally  be  considered  severe,  whilst  the  former  (pseudo- 
intermittent),  especially  if  the  temperature  is  very  high  in  the 
exacerbations,  must  be  at  least  suspected  of  malignancy  {fii:iixi= 
tricksy) ;  they  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  latent  pytemic  or  septic 
infections,  or  of  successive  embolisms,  and  are  generally  connected 
wilh  secondary  deposits  [in  the  tisanes],  and  particularly  so  in  the 
suppurating  fever  of  smallpox,  in  parotitis,  acute  rheumatism,  endo- 
carditis, pleuritis,  infhimmatory  affections  of  the  liver  and  spleen, 
sappuratioa  in  any  part,  whatever  the  original  cause;  aud  always 
lore  ao  the  higher  the  temperature  goes  in  the  exacerbations.  Such 
itent  self-infecting  processes  may  occur  also  in  other  diseases,  and, 
once  many  of  thera  are,  at  least  occasionally,  impossible  to  diagnose, 
"le  development  of  remissions  which  almost  amount  to  intermis- 
ions,  followed  by  exacerbations  of  considerable  heigiit,  becomes  of 
'ery  grent  importance,  and  must  always  make  us  dread  danger,  and 
tort  especially  so  when  such  n  course  lasts  several  days  wiihont  the 
:acerbations  moderating.  This  does  not  set  aside  the  fact  that  in 
lany  of  these  cases  recovery  may  occur  without  any  subsequent 
17 
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confirmation  of  the  suspicion^  yet  in  such  cases  it  will  generally  be 
found  impossible  to  discover  any  other  ground  for  such  a  course 
of  temperature.  Exacerbations  reaching  a  very  high  degree  with 
almost,  or  entirely,  apyretic  remissions,  occur  in  the  fastigium,  with- 
out any  special  danger,  most  frequently  in  the  prodromal  fever  of 
measles,  in  severe  influenza,  in  erratic  erysipelas,  and  also  in  lues 
[constitutional  syphilis] .  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  temperature 
nearly  reaches  normal  in  the  remissions,  whilst  in  the  exacerbations 
it  exceeds  the  limits  of  moderate  fever  only  slightly,  or  not  at  all, 
one  may  generally  consider  the  case  to  be  a  mild  one,  unless,  from 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  great  and  perhaps  unavoidable  danger 
exists,  apart  from  fever  altogether.  Eor  this  reason,  moderate  exacer- 
bations, with  almost  perfect  absence  of  fever  in  the  mornings,  do  not 
justify  a  favorable  prognosis  in  the  following  diseases : — Acute  fatty 
degeneration,  acute  capillary  bronchitis  (bronchiolitis),  basilar-  and 
cerebro  -  spinal  meningitis,  acute  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  severe 
dysentery,  peritonitis,  and  acute  parenchymatous  nephritis.  Perfect 
regularity  of  alternation  between  exacerbations  and  remissions,  as  to 
both  time  and  height,  must  not  be  expected  in  any  other  form  of 
dise^ase  mentioned  here,  except  abdominal  typhus;  or,  in  other 
words,  no  particular  importance  as  a  symptom  is  to  be  attributed 
to  such  irregularities  in  any  other  disease  except  abdominal  typhus. 
The  following  diseases  chiefly  and  generally  exhibit  more  or  less 
regularity  of  course :  —  Influenza,  catarrhal  pneumonia,  on  which 
account  both  may  assume  a  great  resemblance  to  typhoid  fever 
(abdominal  typhus)  during  their  fastigium,  polyarticular  rheumatism 
(in  which  the  temperatures  are  generally  not  so  high  in  the  ex- 
acerbations as  in  typhoid  fever),  pleurisy,  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis, trichinosis,  suppurations,  lues,  phthisis,  and  chronic  fevers. 
Sub-acute  tuberculosis  sometimes  follows  a  very  regular  course  for 
some  time,  although  just  as  often  it  shows  most  remarkable  irregu- 
larities. 

With  so  great  a  predisposition  in  the  non-continuous  fever-course 
towards  irregularities,  very  trivial  occurrences  suffice  to  make  their 
course  irregular.  This  principally  occurs  from  complications  from 
special  events  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  through  influences 
and  circumstances  of  either  a  favorable  or  an  unfavorable  nature. 

Complications  generally  affect  a  non-continuous  course,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  render  the  course  of  the  temperature  either  temporarily  or 
persistently  continuous,  or  approximating  to  that  type,  although 
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sometimea  they  change  the  lemitteDt  course  into  an  exacerbating 
one. 

Isolated  events  principally  induce  sudden  springs  or  plunges, 
sometimes  rises  of  temperature,  sometimea — indeed,  tctj  often — falls 
of  the  same,  and  even  collapse ;  the  latter  is  particularly  wont  to  be 
induced  by  hEemorrhageSj  vomiting,  strong  diairhcca,  immoderate 
perspirations,  and  perforations  of  serous  cavities- 
Influences  of  either  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  kind  may  have 
either  a  temporary  or  a  lasting  effect.  It  is  possible,  in  many  cases, 
after  long  experience,  to  recognise  a  definite  typical  coarse  as  the 
result  of  certain  therapeutical  influences,  at  least  in  certain  kinds  of 
diseases,  in  this  way ;  in  typhus  (enteric  fever  p),  calomel,  digitalis, 
and  cold-water  treatments  each  furnish  us  with,  so  to  apeak,  typical 
and  definite  modifications  in  the  conise  of  the  disease,  and  so  does 
bloodletting  in  pneumonia. 

The  direction  taken  hy  the  temperature  when  the  course  is  non- 
continuoQs  may  in  like  manner  differ  ;  the  fastigium  may  either 
continue  to  assume  a  uniform  character,  or  sometimes  it  takes  an 
tueending,  sometimes  a  deacending  direction ;  (of  the  coarse  modi), 
which  in  most  cases  sufficiently  accurately  corresponds  with  the 
severity  and  dangeroosness  of  the  disease. 
The  ateending  direction  may  consist — 

{a)  In  an  increase  in  the  height  of  the  daily  averages  of  tem- 
perature (fig.  19). 
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(i)  Or  in  the  remittiiig  type  ^tproximating  to  a  contmcous-'d 
e  (fig.  ao). 
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The  deteending  type  is  to  be  recognised  by  exactly  opposite  eymp- 
toms.  A  cbange  in  tbe  direction  of  the  fastigium  usually  happens 
gradually  aod  easily,  but  sometimes  suddenly  and  rudely,  and  is 
generally  led  up  to  by  very  brief  irregularities. 

The  fastigium  may  be  broken  into  two  abstracts,  or  phases,  more 
or  less  sharply  defined,  through  an  abrapt  change  of  direction,  and 
these  not  infrequently  correspond  to  a  whole  week,  or  half  of  one. 
When  the  fastigium  lasts  longer  the  various  characteristic  phases  can 
be  clearly  reo^nised  by  the  corves,  and  if  an  ascending  direction  is 
succeeded  by  a  uniform  course,  and  then  a  descending  one  makes 
itself  evident,  we  are  warranted  in  a  favorable  prognosis ;  but  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  uniform  progress  is  lost  in  an  ascending  direc- 
tion, the  case  is  bad,  although  not  yet  on  this  account  a  lost  one. 
The  duration  of  the  fastigium  in  the  n on- continuous  type  Li,  on  an 
average,  longer  than  in  the  continuous  one,  and  very  often  depends 
on  the  kind  of  disease,  and  on  the  other  hand  very  much  on  its 
seventy.  It  is  obvioas  that  in  most  (that  is,  not  suddenly  fatal) 
cases  a  short  duration  of  the  fastigium  indicates  that  the  cases  are 
not  very  severe.  When  the  fastigium  ii  mach  prolonged,  it  is  always 
noteworthy. 
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The  prodromal  stage  of  measles,  in  favorable  cases,  b,is  a  jar- 
ticularl/  short  fnstigium. 

lu  influenza,  bronchitis,  cynanche,  tonsillaris,  jiarotitis,  catarrhal 
pneumonia,  wandering  erjsipeUs,  the  suppurating  fever  of  smallpox, 
in  peritonitis,  and  the  reaction  fever  of  cholera,  the  fastigium  cannot 
last  more  than  live  or  six  days  nithoat  the  cnse  becoming  dangerous. 
The  fastigiuiD  lasts  one  to  two  and  a  half  weeks  in  abdominal  typhus 
(enteric  or  typhoid  fever). 

Even  in  favorable  cases  the  fastigium  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
prolonged  in  polyarticular  rheumatism,  in  pleurisy,  in  trichinosis,  in 
suppuration,  in  cerebro-epinal  meningitis,  and  in  Incs  (constitutional 
syphilis) . 

In  basilar  meningitis  the  probability  of  a  fatal  termination  is  little 
affected  by  the  length  of  the  fastigium. 

In  septicsemia  and  pyarroin  a  protracted  fastigium  is  rather  a 
hopeful  indication,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  acute  tuberculosis. 

In  phthisis  and  other  chronic  febrile  affections  the  fever  may  per- 
att  in  a  remitting  coarse  for  a  great  length  of  time,  for  months  and 
even  years,  with  great  uniformity ;  although  it  may  sometiities  be 
spontaneously  interrupted  for  some  weeks,  or  in  consequence  of  some 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  the  former  fluctuations  often  recur 
with  great  regularity,  and  with  an  identical  height  of  the  daily  tem- 
perntnre. 

(d)  In  most  diseases  the  fastigium  is  simple ;  on  the  other  hand, 

it  may  be  doubled  or  repealed  more  than  once  in  the  following  affcc- 
lions  : — In  typhoid  fever  with  successive  relapses,  in  relapsing  fever, 
in  smallpox,  in  irregular  exabthems,  in  many  cases  of  pneumonia 
[relapsing  forms),  in  pyiemia  and  septicemia  (with  apparent  improve- 
ment intervening),  in  facial  erysipelas  (following  an  apparent  re- 
I lapse),  in  polyarticular  rheumatism  (in  complicated  cases],  in  basilar 
meningitis,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  pleurisy,  and  phthisis. " 
When  the  fastigium  repeats  itself,  the  first  differs  from  the  second 
gnd  successive  stages.     Continuous,  remittent,  and  paroxysmal  types 
may  alternate  with  each  other.     The  more  continuously  elevated 
these  later  stages  are  the  more  unfavorable,  generally  speaking. 
(b)  The  cloN  of  the  Jatli^ium  is  sometimes  clearly  defined,  some- 
times  it  is  indistinctly  marked  and  merges  into  the  other  stages. 
SomeUmes  n  brief  rise  of  temperature  occurs  at  the  close  of  tho 
tuHtigium.     This   was   particularly    noticed  by  the   pK^a\a\'i'M.  la^ 
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old   timP9,   and    designated    bj  them  as  the  pertiirbaflo  i 
(fig.  21). 
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In  other  cn?cs  n^e  meet  with  a  considerable  fall  of  temperature  ^= 
preparatory  decrease.  In  the  prodromal  stages  of  smallpox  the  fas- 
tigium  ends  as  soon  as  the  eruption  becomes  "shotty"  (Erhebung 
7,11  Kniitclien). 

Ill  measles  it  terminates  when  the  eruption  is  at  its  height. 

In  scarlatina  when  the  exanthem  begins  to  pale. 

In  pneumonia  when  heiialization  is  completed,  seldom  before  the 
third,  or  after  tbe  ninth  Gay. 

In  true  petechial  typhus,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  week,  some- 
times in  the  middle  of  the  third  week. 

In  abdominal  typhus,  or  enteric  fever,  in  miid  eases  in  the 
middle  or  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  in  severe  ones  in  the 
middle  or  at  the  end  of  the  third  week,  and  sometimes  not  till  the 
fourth  week. 

In  induenza  it  generally  ends  after  a  few  days. 

In  parenchymatous  tonsillar  angina  after  lasting  from  three  to 
seven  days. 

In  the  remaining  diseases  the  termination  is  more  or  less  uncerlain. 

§  6.  The  periods  of  development  and  completion  of  most  diseases 
come  to  an  end  with  the  fastigium ;  that  is,  they  either  pass  on  nt 
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•  to  a  fatal  termination,  or  immediately  begin  the  convalescent 
I  stage.  Yet  the  fastigiam  is  frequently  followed  by  a  stage  of 
]  indecision. 

This  period  of  indecision  [amjihiboUe  stage)  is  most  evident  when 

I  the  course  of  the  temperature  is  most  regular  in  the  fastigium,  whilst 

I  with  an  irregular  course  of  temperature  in  the  fastigium  it  becomes 

difBcult  to  separate  this  from  the  amphibolic  stage.     Cases  which, 

without  quickly  proving  fatal,   run   a  very  severe  course,  almost 

siicays  have  an  amphibolic  stage.     This  is  most  strikingly  severe  and 

lasting  in  bad  coses  of  enteric  fever.     Tt  also  occurs  in  severe  and 

I  lingering  cases  of  pneumonia,  in  exanthema  with  severe  compli- 

[  cutious,  in  petechial  typhus  under  similar  conditions,  in  polyarticular 

1  rheumatism   of    great    severity,    and    in   epidemic   cerebro-apinal 

I  meningitis. 

The  amphibolic  period  displays  more  or  less  want  of  regularity, 
I  and  is  marked  by  isolated  changes  of  temperature,  or  such  as  last 
I  for  a  few  days,  and  exacerbations  and  remissions  of  varying  degree; 
I  the  remissions,  'indeed,  generally  occur  in  the  morning,  but  fre- 
I  quently  at  other  times  also,  and  the  exacerbations  are  not  limited  to 
I  any  hour  of  the  day.  Intercurrent  collapse  is  often  met  with.  Tlie 
I  temperature  rises  suddenly,  either  from  some  recognised  cause,  or  as 
I  it  were  casually,  and  slight  improvements  take  place  in  a  similar 
I  manner,  and  both  sometimes  last  only  a  few  liours,  or  fretjuently  a 
I  few  days,  whilst  now  and  again  alterations  take  ]ilacc  on  alternate 
[  days,  generally  in  a  very  irregular  fushion.  Sometimes,  when  the 
[  amphibolic  stage  lasts  some  time,  wc  notice  on  certain  days  of  the 
I  disease,  at  the  middle  oread  of  a  week  (of  the  illness},  certain  special 
I  changes,  which  do  not,  however,  last  long  enough  to  modify  the  general 
I  character  of  the  course. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  irregularities,  however,  the  temperature 
lilcccps  within  limits  which  permit  some  definition,  and  ihe  separate 
I  temperatures  seldom  reach  the  maximal  heights  of  the  fastigium. 
The  amphibolic  stage  may  last  from  a  few  days  to  a  week  or  even 
more.     It  lingers  longest  in  severe  cases  of  abdominal  typhus. 

§  7.  When  a  disease  is  at  its  height,  and  in  the  amphibolic  stage, 
I  the  fever  is  more  or  less  easily  influenced  by  processes  in  ttie 
I  organism  itself,  or  by  causes  which  operate  on  it  from  without,  some- 
V  times  injnriomly  and  sometimes  with  benefit  to  the  patient.  It  may 
Ibc  stated  generally  that  those  processes  and  inilurncca  which  causa 
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the  previously  high  temperature  to  rise  still  higher  are  prejudicial, 
whilst,  on  the  contrary  (although  not  invariably),  those  which  tend 
to  moderate  the  temperature  are  beneficial.  Therapeutics  should 
therefore  aim  at  utilising  the  latter,  and  also  strive  to  greatly  mul- 
tiply them,  but,  above  all,  to  determine  as  far  as  possible  their  true 
powers,  and  how  far  they  may  be  safely  employed.  A  rise  of  tern- 
jperaiure  may  be  induced  in  febrile  patients  by  mental  excitement,  by 
movements  of  the  body,  by  being  kept  too  warm,  by  errors  in  diet,  by 
persistent  constipation,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  complications. 

A  diminution  of  the  high  temperatures  can  be  brought  about 
in  the  fastigium  and  in  the  amphibolic  stage  by  the  following 
causes: 

By  spontaneous  haemorrhages  (v.  p.  134). 

By  copious  stools,  by  vomiting,  and  profuse  perspirations. 

Also  by  the  respiration  becoming  impeded  and  imperfect,  by 
paralysis  of  the  heart,  by  pressure  on  the  brain,  and  by  starvation. 

Sometimes,  but  by  no  means  always,  by  tranquil  sleep. 

Still  further  by  the  proper  application  of  cold  to  the  body  of  the 
patient. 

By  medicinal  bloodlettings ;  and  finally,  by  the  ingestion  (incor- 
poration) of  a  number  of  medicines,  amongst  which  the  following  are 
already  recognised  as  antipyretic  : — Mercury  (calomel),  antimony 
(tartar-emetic),  lead,  digitalis,  vcratria,  quinine,  acids,  and  the  so- 
called  "  cooling"  salts,  laxatives,  and  emetics. 

The  amount  and  safety  of  their  operation  is,  however,  by  no 
means  the  same  in  all  cases  having  a  similar  temperature,  and 
the  suceptibility  of  single  cases  is  even  yet  more  varied.  One 
fever  patient  is  very  susceptible  of  their  influences,  and  therefore 
quickly  responds  to  the  action  of  medicines  and  well-chosen  thera- 
peutic procedures.  In  other  cases  the  fever  has  more  resistance  (so 
to  speak),  and  all  methods  of  procedure  remain  altogether,  or  at 
least  for  a  time,  without  any  effect. 

The  temperature  is  most  easily  affected  when  the  fever  is  at  its 
height  and  in  the  amphibolic  stage,  principally  in  children,  in  delicate 
individuals,  in  diseases  of  moderate  severity,  after  spontaneously 
occurring  falls  of  temperature,  in  temperatures  with  a  non-continuous 
course,  and  in  the  natural  daily  remission.  Robust  adults,  very 
severe  diseases  at  their  onset,  and  complicated  maladies,  the  con- 
tinuous type  of  fever,  and  the  hours  of  daily  exacerbation,  on  the 
contrary,  exhibit  more  or  less  resisting  power. 
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5  8.  The  coarge  taken  by  the  temperature  during  convalcaraic/' 
mny  Iw  more  op  less  peculiar. 

Diseases  differ  verj  considerably  in  the  mode  in  which  recovery 
from  Ihem  generally  takes  place,  and  the  difference  is  most  charac- 
teristic when  the  course  of  disease  is  least  complicated  ami,  so  to 
speak,  most  normal.  In  one  disease  the  morbid  process  appears 
almost  instantaneously  exhausted  and  terminated,  and  what  follows 
b  merely  compensatory,  without  being  serious — the  return  to  the 
old  order  of  things  follows  quickly,  and  without  hindrance.  Such 
a  course  may  be  noted  in  petechial  typhus,  in  varioloid,  varicella, 
and  measles,  in  primary  croapous,  lobar  and  uncomplicated  pneu- 
monia, in  febricula,  in  relapsing  fever,  in  facial  erysipelas,  in 
parenchymatous  tonsillar  angina,  in  the  fever  of  cholera-reaction 
without  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  kidneys.  In  other 
forms  of  disease  such  alterations  in  the  texture  of  the  parts  are 
induced  by  the  morbid  process  itself,  so  many  new  products  stand- 
ing in  organic  relation  to  another,  and  so  much  destruction  of  tissues 
I  is  brought  about,  that  there  is  need  of  long  and  laborious  processes 
of  reparation,  easily  permitting  of  renewed  damage  and  dis- 
turbance, iu  order  to  restore  again  more  or  less  of  priatiae  order  and 
regularity. 

To  such  a  category  belongs  enteric  fever  (abdominal  typhus),  and 
for  the  most  part  scarlatina,  true  smallpox,  acute  polyarticular 
rheumatism  (rheumatic  fever),  all  forms  of  meningitis,  trichinosis, 
pleurisy,  pericarditis,  dysentery,  &c. 

That  which  occurs  in  these  last-named  diseases,  from  the  essential 
nature  of  the  morbid  processes,  may  also  be  brought  about  by  com- 
plications and  unfavorable  circumstances  in  the  first  class,  although 
in  a  normal  way  recovery  from  them  is  sudden  and  without  difficulty. 
Naturally  enough,  there  are  caaes  intermediate  between  these  two 
types  of  rapid  recovery  and  protracted  and  tedious  reparation. 

The  course  of  the  temperature  corresponds  to  these  varied  re- 
lations, and  therefore  this  allows  us  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the 
mode  of  recovery. 

In  coses  of  liiborious  convalescence  very  considerable  rises  of  tem- 
perature may  occur  in  the  midst  of  the  healing  processes.  This 
humouisea  with  the  fact  that  in  certain  forms  of  disease  the  patient 
is  most,  and  most  often  exposed  to  danger  just  at  the  very  period  of 
recovery. 
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On  the  other  hand^  in  those  diseases  in  which  there  are  no  great 
obstacles  to  recovery  the  fever  also  passes  away  with  the  disease. 

The  course  of  the  temperature  during  the  process  of  recovery 
may  be  divided  into — {a)  The  period  of  decided^  but  still  insufficient^ 
decrease  of  temperature  (stadium  decrementi) . 

(b)  The  period  of  cessation  of  the  fever,  for  which  I  have  intro- 
duced the  now  generally  accepted  term  ''  defervescence.'' 

{c)  And  the  period  after  defervescence,  epicrital  period,  and 
recovery. 

§  9.  The  first  stage  in  the  restorative  process,  the  period  of 
decided,  but  still  insufficient,  decrease  of  temperature,  cannot,  indeed, 
be  observed  in  all  cases.  When  it  is  present  it  either  closely  suc- 
ceeds the  fastigium  or  immediately  follows  the  amphibolic  period, 
or  after  a  precursive  rise  of  temperature;  then  immediately  suc- 
ceeds for  a  day  or  two  a  slight  fall,  which  is  at  once  followed 
by  unmistakable  defervescence  (see  fig.  22).     This  preparatory 
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process  of  slight  decrease  of  temperature  may  be  gone  through  so 
imperceptibly,  in  acute  cases,  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  define  the 
commencement  of  true  defervescence.  This  preliminary  decrease 
may  amount  to  half  or  even  a  whole  degree  (Centigrade  =  9  to 
1-8°  Eahr.)  in  very  high  fevers  and  pseudocrises ;  in  the  latter, 
indeed,  it  may  even  reach  3°  C.  (=  5*2^  F.)  or  more.     Sometimes  it 
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I  consists  in  a  moderation,  or  perhaps  entire  absence,  of  the  cuatomary 
I  evening  exacerbation,  in  such  a  manner  that  on  the  day  of  iJecrease 
I  llic  daily  fluctuation  ia  absent,  and  the  morning  elevation  of  tempe- 
I  rature  persists  continuously ; 

I  Or  it  may  consist  of  a  greater  morning  remission,  whilst  in  the 
I  evening  the  temperature  reaches  its  previous  height ; 

Or  it  may  happen  that   the  morning  remission  is   more  con- 
siderable, and  the  evening  exacerbation  ia  less  marked,  thus  making 
the  daily  difference  the  same,  whilst  the  average  temperature  of  the 
I  day  appears  lower ; 

Or  it  may  consist  in  a  pseudo-crisis  followed  by  a  slight  rise  of 
I  temperature.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  in  this  way  for 
■  several  days,  or  even  a  whole  week,  the  daily  averages  may  be 
actually  lower  than  in  the  preceding  time  of  the  fastigium  or  of  the 
amphibolic  period,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  moderated  febrile 
condition  persists  for  several  days,  or  subsides  vtry  slowly,  before  the 
proper  defervescence. 

Such  a  course  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  amphibolic  stage, 
for  in  that  which  we  are  now  describing  no  fresh  aggravations  occur, 
and  the  rises  of  temperature  in  the  evening  hours  are  nothing  else 
bnt  the  expression  of  the  daily  fluctuations ;  they  have  no  unfavor- 
able significance,  provided  the  morning  remissions  occur  regularly. 
I  There  arc  no  forms  of  disease  in  which  such  a  stadium  decremcnti 
I  jnay  not  be  met  witii,  and  defervescence  may  succeed  it  either  rapidly 
I  or  lingeringly.     Tliernpeutic  efl'orts  often  manifestly  hasten  its  com- 
I  Tncnocment.     On  the  other  hand,  the  length  of  this  stage  varies  with 
r  the  kind  of  disease.     In  abdominal  typhus  the  stadium  decrementi 
I  may  last  from  several  days  to  a  week  or  more,  and  the  same  may 
(  occur  in  the  suppurating  stage  of  variola.     It  is  shorter  in  petechiail 
I  typhus  and   in  scarlatina,  and  shorter  still   in   measles  and  lobar 
pneumonia.     In  forms  of  disease  which  are  only  approximativdy 
typical  the  length  of  this  stage  may  be  very  various,  and  aff'ords  less 
warrant  for  believing  that  it  will  be  immediately  followed  by  defer- 

Ivcscence.  Aud  ia  these,  without  any  fresh  complications  occurring, 
the  temperature  may  begin  to  rise  again,  and  the  course  once  more 
assume  the  characters  of  the  fastigium.  In  these  cases  a  state  of 
dimuiiahed  fever  has  intervened  between  two  periods  of  fastigium, 
nnd  gives  a  deceptive  appearance  of  recovery.  Just  such  wholly 
deceptive  and  ialsc  moderations  of  temperature  are  met  with  in 
pva-mia  and  in  the  amphibolic  stage  of  many  diseases. 
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§  10.  T!ie  most  clearly  defined  distinctions  are  met  with  in  the 
period  of  defervescence,  according  to  tlie  kind  of  disease ;  and  the 
deviations  from  the  proper  type  of  the  special  form  of  disease  nlTori] 
us  very  safe  indications  as  to  the  anomatirs  and  imperfecHons  of  the 
recovery, 

(a)  De/eroetcence  may  occur  quite  suddenly  (rapid  defervesooice, 
cri»U)  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  complete  in  four,  twelve,  twenty-fonr, 
or  at  the  moat  thirty-six  hours;  the  temperature  falls  during  this 
time  from  2° —  5°  C.  (  =  3'6''  to  9°  F.),  and,  indeed,  sometimes 
more  than  that,  reaching  to  normal,  or  even  below  that  (figs.  23 
and  14). 
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In  this  way  the  fever  may  terminate  in  the  time  between  morning 
and  evening,  or  in  the  course  of  a  night,  end  already  neit  morning 
perfectly  normal  temperatures  may  b«  reached  j  but  the  end  of  the 
fertr  is  not  to  be  asaumed  nntil  we  see  that  no  fresh  rise  of  tempas- 
tnie  takes  pl«(»  on  the  next  afternoon  and  eTCoiog.    Such  a  rise  is 
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not  uncommon,  bat  it  does  not  reach  the  height  of  the  day  before^ 
and  definitely  passes  on  into  the  feverlees  condition  on  the  next  night. 
This  rapid  defervescence  may  often  extend  over  twentj-fonr  honts. 
The  temperature  falls  in  the  early  morning  more  or  less  rapidly ;  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  it  falls  still  more,  but  more  slowly,  or 
the  temperature  remains  the  same,  or  even  rises  afresh,  and  the  nor- 
mal temperature  is  first  attained  on  the  morning  after.  It  inay  also 
happen,  even  on  the  second  evening,  that  ^e  temperatore  rises 
again  a  little,  but  this  rise  is  generally  very  trifling  (see  fig.  a^). 
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It  happens,  occasionally,  that  there  is  no  disposition  to  defer- 
vescence to  be  remarked  in  the  morning  hours,  or  at  most  only  a 
very  moderate  depression,  and  often,  indeed,  an  unaccustomed  height 
of  temperature,  and  that  defervescence  begins  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening.  In  such  cases  the  decrease  is  seldom  considerahle ;  very 
commonly  the  defervescence  is  to  be  recognised  by  the  absence  of  the 
evening  exacerbations,  or  instead  of  this  a  slight  fall,  amounting  to 
-^  to-iv"  C.  (about  -t  to  i°  F.  or  a  little  moie),  upon  which  the 
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defervescence  on  the  following  evening  may  be  based,  or  even  then 
may  require  twenty-four  hours  in  the  way  just  described  for  its 
completion  (see  fig.  26). 
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The  temperature  often  falls  below  the  normal,  either  almost  to 
36°  C.  (96*8°  F.),  or  even  below  that,  when  defervescence  is  very 
rapid,  and  this  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case  when  therapeutic 
tflbrts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  temperature.  But  even  such 
an  immoderate  depression  gives  no  guarantee  that  the  tempera- 
ture may  not  rise  again,  and  we  cannot  make  sure  of  defer- 
vescence, unless  the  temperature  on  the  next  evening  confines 
itself  within  normal  limits.  Symptoms  of  collapse  are  often  met 
with  in  cases  where  there  has  been  a  very  rapid  fall  from  a  pre- 
viously extreme  height  of  temperature,  and  the  general  disturbance 
in  the  economy  is  so  great  that  the  patient  and  those  around  biui 
often  consider  the  situation  more  critical  than  even  at  the  height 
of  the  fever,  and  when  it  was  really  dangerous.  By  means  of  the 
thermometer  we  are  able  in  such  cases  to  recognise  the  transition, 
towards  health  in  these  unpleasant  and  apparently  unfavorable  cir- 
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eurastances.  Generally  speaking,  this  imcomfortabie  conditiou, 
which  may  be  accompanied  by  delirium,  only  lasU  a  few  hours, 
yet  it  may  continue  for  a  [lay  or  two;  and  if  the  temperature 
continues  to  be  normal,  or  subnormal,  there  is  nothing  at  all  to 
dread,  unless  the  fall  of  temperature,  instead  of  depending  on  tlie 
termination  of  the  illness,  ia  the  result  of  the  intervention  of  some 
severe  and  easily  recognisable  eventj  such  as  a  copious  hffimor- 
ihage,  perforation  of  the  intestine,  or  perforation  of  the  lung,  &c. 
There  is  generally  rapid  defervescence  (crisis)  in  those  cases  and 
forms  of  disease  in  which  there  is  a  very  rapid  rise  of  tempera- 
ture  in  the  initial  stage,  and  which  are  thus  for  the  most  part 
free  from  complications  of  special  case?.  Relapsing  fever  exhibits 
the  most  striking  and  constant  rapid  defervescence,  and  the  exour- 
Bua  IB  the  widest  (5°  or  6"  C.  =  g°  or  io-8°  P.,  or  more,  iu  a  few 
hours),  and  tins  is  as  true  of  the  first  attack  as  of  the  relapse. 
It  is  the  rule  iu  the  uncomplicated  cases  of  primary  croupous  pneu- 
monia which  do  not  last  more  than  a  week,  in  varioloid  diseases  and 
typical  measles.  It  occurs  also  in  ephemeral  fever  (febricula),  in  all 
fevers  and  febrile  cases  of  acute  kind  (Akme-artig,  i.  e.  in  which 
the  temperature  assumes  n  pointed  or  a  pyramidal  outline).  It  is 
the  rule  in  parenchymatous  tonsillar  angina,  and  also  occurs  iu  facial 
erysipelas,  but  is  no  guarantee  in  the  latter  that  a  new  fever  may 
not  begin  with  further  extension  of  the  cutaneous  inflammation.  It 
also  occurs  very  often  in  petechial  typhus,  leas  often  in  scarlatina  and 
catarrhal  fevers. 

(i)  In  an  oppoaile  class  of  cases,  defervescence  takes  place  more 
slowly,  in  an  fxteniled  line,  or  by  fytit,  and  this  may  be — 

(1)  Either  in  a  continuous  but  tedious  fall  of  temperature,  in 
which  this  generally  falls  rather  less  from  morning  to  evening  thau 
it  docs  from  evening  to  morning,  or  may  even  remain  stationary, 
or  rise  a  Utile  [during  the  day].  In  this  manner  the  decline  occu- 
pies two  to  four  days,  and  sometimes  a  whole  week  (fig,  27,  on 
page  ifl). 

This  is  particularly  the  case  iu  scarlatina  (sec  page  231),  in  pete- 
chial typhus,  and  sometimes  iu  pneumonia,  if  the  course  of  this 
disease  is  not  quite  normal  or  lasts  over  a  week.  This  mode  of 
defetvcsccncQ  only  occurs  exceptionally  in  abdominal  typhus,  and 
occuiuoally  iu  catarrhal  forms  of  fever. 

Or  lj«a  may  exhibit  a  remiiient  type,  in  which  morning  remis* 


In  this  way  it  may  happen  that  the  eveniDg  exacerbations  con- 
tinue to  reach  their  previous  high  degrees  for  some  time,  whilst  the 
morning  remissions  become  more  marked  from  day  to  day,  till  at 
a  later  period  the  exacerbations  also  decrease  in  severity  (fig. 
28,  on  page  273}. 

Or  the  daily  diiferences  remaiiiiug  the  same,  both  the  morning 
and  evening  temperatures  may  become  lower  (see  fig.  29,  on  page 
274] ;  or  the  evening  exacerbations  may  become  less  severe,  and 
gradually  approximate  to  the  morning  remissions  (fig.  30,  on 
page  275). 

These  various  forms  may  succeed  one  another,  and  in  this  way  the 
transition  from  one  to  the  other  may  be  sodden  and  abrupt  (stoss- 
und  schub-weiser). 

Bemitting  defervescence  may  last  from  three  or  four  days  to  a 
whole  week  or  more,  and  interruptions  to  the  regularity  of  its 
conne  an  very  commonly  met  with. 
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It  is  the  characteristic  tjpe  in  enteric  fever  (abdominal  typhus), 
ia  customary  in  the  snppuratiug  fever  of  variola,   and  very  com- 
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monly  met  with  in  xevere  forms  of  catarrhal  disease.  It  also  occurs 
frequently  in  acute  polyarticular  rheumatism,  as  well  as  in  trichinosis, 
pericarditis  and  peritonitis. 

Collapse  not  infrequently  occurs  in  remitting  defervescence,  at 
least  in  severe  iliseases ;  and  the  way  in  which  it  iiappcos  is  by  the 
moroing  temperature  falling  consiclerabiy  below  normal,  which  is 
succeeded  by  the  other  symptoms  of  collapse.  This  state  of  affairs 
may  last  for  several  days, 

§  10.  In  the  epicrittcal  period,  and  especially  in  coanaieicence, 
whca  this  has  undoubtedly  couimeiictd,  and  remains  undisturbed, 
the  temperature  is  normal  both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening ; 
and  ouiy  tlie  normal  duily  fluclualions  which  are  met  with  in  health 
occur.  This  behaviour  of  the  temperature  is  the  safest  guarantee 
16 
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that  the  healing  procesa  will  be  perfected.  As  long  as  ever  soch 
febrile  temperatures  are  met  with  in  the  evening  faonrs,  convalescence 
is  still  imperfect ;  whilst  if  the  temperature  is  abore  normal  in  the 
morning  bonrs,  it  is  a  etill  greater  a^ument  against  satisfactory 
convalescence  having  set  in.  Yet  in  special  cases,  and  in  manj 
diseases,  we  find  that  the  daily  floctaations,  far  on  in  the  coorse  of 
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convalescence,  are  on  a  somewhat  elevated  plane  of  daily  averages, 
without  ihe  prospects  of  recovery  being  materially  affected;  for 
example,  tliia  is  very  common  in  articular  theumntisra. 

Tlie  temperature  of  convalescents  is,  however,  almost  always  more 
mobile,  and  more  easily  influenced,  than  tliat  of  healthy  people,  and 
the  daily  fluctuations  are  somewhat  greater  than  in  health.  Outward 
influences,  Uttle  ailments,  trifling  errors  in  diet,  little  muscular 
exertions,  such  as  the  first  rising  from  bed,  cause  sufficiently  notice- 
able rises  of  temperature,  and  sometiiues  tbcy  occur  without  any 
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asaignable  cause.  For  example,  a  rise  of  temperntare  is  often  met 
with  when  the  couvalescent  ia  allowed  animal  food  for  the  first  time, 
esijccially  if  this  be  given  a  little  too  soon.     {Fig.  31  on  page  276.) 
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Such  alight  elevations  of  temperature,  however,  only  last  a  very 
eliurt  time,  and  disapitear  after  one  or  two  daya,  or  bo,  when  every- 
thing else  ia  as  it  should  be. 

Walking  about  will  again  induce  temporary  riacs  of  temperature, 
amounting  to  J  a  degree  Centigrade  ( =  -^'t,  Fab.},  or  a  litUe  more, 
which  speedily  compensate  themaelvea  when  the  patient  lies  down 
again.  Whenever  the  temperature  remains  elevated,  however  sb'ghtly, 
and  generally  when  the  temperature  rises  still  more,  we  may  con- 
fidentlj  assume  that  the  healing  process  is  yet  incomplete,  or  that  a 
fresli  malady,  a  sequela,  or  a  hypostrophe  is  being  developed.  And 
the  incompleteness  of  the  recovery  generally  shows  iiaclf  either 
in  continued  evening  exacerbations,  or  in  the  temperature  re- 
mnining  iibnoruial  in  the  morning,  or  in  occasioTjal  strongly  marked 
1  into  fever,  extending  over  several  dajs,  which  often  exhibit 
\  themselves  only  in  the  elevated  temperatures.     The  beginning  of  an 
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8cute  aSection  (irbetlier  a  relapse,  or  some  other  complication) 
during  coDTalescence,  is  generally  shown  hy  a  soddenlj  occnmng 
rise  of  temperature  after  the  type  of  the  new  affection. 
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§  ii.  If  an  illness,  instead  of  recovering,  or  directly  termioating 
fatally,  is  followetl  by  ii'i'iehe,  the  course  of  temperature  just 
described  as  belonging  to  recovery  may  go  on  towards  convalescence, 
and  the  sequela  may  set  iii  after  a  longer  or  shorter  duration  of  the 
convalescent  stage,  with  or  without  a  fresh  occurrence  of  fever. 

Yet  in  almost  all  these  cases  the  healing  process  is  imperfect, 
retarded,  ioterrupted,  and  exhibits  many  deviations  from  the  normal; 
for  instance,  in  forms  of  disease  which  generally  recover  with  rapid 
defervescence,  the  fever  in  these  eases  terminates  by  lysis ;  and  in 
such  as  are  accustomed  to  end  in  lysis,  the  process  is  protracted, 
fresh  rises  of  temperature  intervene,  and  there  are  pauses  in  the 
progress  towards  recovery ;  or  even  in  apparent  convalescence,  tlie 
temperature  does  not  become  normal,  or  rajiidly  rises  again  without 
obvious  cause. 

The  transition  to  a  consecutive  disease  (sei|uela)  may  occur  during 
the  amphibolic  stage,  the  stage  of  decrement,  or  at  any  point  in  the 
defervescence.  The  sort  of  thing  that  generally  occurs  is  this ; 
— after  some  slight  and  deceptive  remissions  of  temperature  have 
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occnrred  (or  even  more  consijernble  onfs,  tliougli  not  equalling 
those  whicli  might  fairly  be  expected,  and  it  may  be  not  pa.sily  trace- 
able to  any  special  inlluences) ,  and  have  held  out  false  hopes  for  a 
sbort  time,  the  apparent  lysis  is  proved  to  be  only  apparent,  by  a 
freah  elevation  of  temperature  or  the  failure  of  further  progress 
tosrarda  improvement.  The  further  course  is  dclermiiicd  by  the 
nature  of  the  seqaela;,  and  the  preceding  disease  has  hardly  any 
inlluence  on  the  course  of  the  fever  which  may  accompany  the 
consecutive  disease. 

$  Ji.  K  fatal  termiHaticn  is  often  preceded  by  symptoms  lasting 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  intcn'al,  which  are  for  the  most  part  of  ati 
unfavorable  and  casual  kind,  but  in  other  cases  may  easily  be  iiiter- 
])rcted  as  apparent  amelioralions.  "When  such  symptoms  set  in,  we 
arc  seldom  able  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  death  by  even  the  most 
powerful  means  at  our  command. 

The  pro-agonhtie  stage  is  very  far  from  being  simple ;  its  hahit, 
so  to  speak,  differing  more  or  less  according  to  circumstances,  from 
the  earlier  course  of  the  disease,  as  it  does  also  from  the  death 
agony  itself.  Its  duration  may  be  long  or  short.  Thermomctric 
observations  aid  our  prognosis  most,  especially  when  the  remaining 
symptoms  are  also  taken  into  consideration.  The  course  token 
by  the  temperature,  as  well  as  the  other  phenomena  in  the  pro- 
agonistic  period,  partly  depends  upon  the  actual  disease  and  the 
extent  of  its  development,  and  partly  upon  the  numerous  compli- 
cations and  terminal  disturbances  which  generally  accompany  severe 
and  fatal  illnesses,  although  perhaps  but  slightly  connected  with  the 
original  affection. 

If  we  take  the  coarse  of  the  temperature  as  our  clue,  we  shall 
find  the  pro-agonistic  stage  assume  varied  forms.  The  temperature 
rises  continuously,  although  there  may  be  morning  remissions,  until 
the  occurrence  of  the  agony,  and  it  may  be  the  very  moment  of 
death  =  the  ascemiing  form  of  the  pro-agonistic  stage;  in  such 
cases  the  commencement  of  this  period  may  be  more  or  less  obscure, 
if  the  preceding  course  of  the  disease  has  had  the  same  character, 
or  even  if  an  amphibolic  stage  has  preceded. 

lis  commencement  is  however  sharply  defined  if  the  disease  has 
passed  mto  the  period  of  convalescence,  or  made  more  or  less  progress 
towards  recovery,  or  when  the  temperature  has  been  artificially 
affected  by  therapeutic  agencies  which  lower  the  temperature.    It  is 
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well  marked  also  when  the  previous  course  of  the  temperature  has 
been  continuous.  But  it  is  most  sharply  defined  when  a  pro-agonistic 
period  begins  with  a  very  rapid  rise^  in  a  disease  which  was  previously 
marked  by  no  fever  or  by  slight  feverishness  only. 

In  this  ascending  form  we  generally  note  the  temperature  conti- 
nuously rising  higher  and  higher,  yet  seldom  quite  uninterruptedly 
SO;  far  more  generally  in  a  zig-zag  fashion,  so  that  in  the  morning 
hours  there  is  a  sL'ght  decline  of  temperature,  which  is  however  fol- 
lowed at  the  next  evening  exacerbation  by  a  still  higher  rise;  thus  the 
daily  average  height  of  the  temperature  increases,  and  the  daily 
maxima  increased  at  the  same  time  (fig.  32). 
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In  this  way  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  temperature  which 
had  already  shown  a  more  or  less  constant  tendency  to  rise,  continues 
to  do  so  with  more  or  less  regularity  all  through  the  pro-agonistic 
period.  This  is  however  comparatively  rare ;  or  the  rise  may  first 
begin  when  the  pro-agonistic  stage  itself  begins — these  cases  also 
are  uncommon. 

Or  the  decided  rise  of  the  pro-agonistic  stage  succeeds  an  irregular 
course,  or  follows  the  fluctuations  of  the  amphibolic  stage. 

Or  the  pro-agonistic  elevations  of  temperature  occur,  after  a 
previously  moderate  or  not  truly  febrile  condition,  or  after  more  or 
less  favorable  events  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  or 
even  after  convalescence  has  made  considerable  progress. 

Or  the  pro-agonistic  stage  may  set  in  after  a  fall  of  temperature 
which  approximates  closely  to  normal,  or  even  descends  below  it, 
after  a  deceptive  remission,  or  a  state  of  collapse  has  existed  for  a 
short  time. 
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In  contradistinctioa  to  tbis  steady  riso  of  temperatnre  it  ia 
common  enough  to  find  cases  with  rapid  and  extremely  remarkable 
elevations  in  the  pro-agonistic  period,  and  they  may  occnr  either 
when  the  temperature  is  previously  very  high  or  when  it  is  moderate, 
01  when  it  is  low  and  all  fever  is  absent. 

In  the  first  case,  which  is  common  enough,  the  temperature  before 
the  beginning  of  the  pro-agonistic  stage  has  reached  a  height  of 
40°  to  41°  (C.  =  104"  to  io5*8''Fahr.)  or  more,  when  a  further  riae 
of  1  to  2  degrees  (C.  ^  i  "8°  to  3"6°  Fahr.)  sets  in :  in  this  case  the 
pro-agonistic  stage  is  short,  and  imperceptibly  merges  into  the  death 
agony  (fig-  33)' 
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In  the  second  case  it  may  be  an  open  question  whether  the  fall  of 
temperature  which  precedes  the  last  elevation  ought  to  be  inclnded 
in  the  pro-agonistic  stage  or  not.  The  final  rise  is  often  very  con- 
siderable when  compared  with  the  preceding  fall,  yet  the  absolute 
height  is  not  always  remarkable  ^r  le  ;  in  these  cases,  too,  the  pro- 
agonistic  period  merges  at  once  into  the  fiual  agony  (fig.  34) . 

Lastly,  in  the  third  category,  to  which  terminal  fever  and  byper- 
pyretio  rises  of  temperature  in  fatal  neuroses  and  diseases  of  the 
brain  free  from  fbrer  (non-inflammatory  diseases)  belong,  we  may 
consider  the  whole  period  in  whidi  the  temperature  is  rising  as  the 
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pro-agonistic  stage.     The  rise  is  generally  moderate  in  the  beginning, 
but  soon  becomes  rapid,  and  in  the  death-agonj  reaches  ( 
Jicights  (fig.  35). 
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(i.)  Far  more  common  than  the  ascending  form  of  the  pro- 
agonistic  stage  ia  that  with  decrease  of  tempeiatare  (detcendiny 
tjrpe),  and  it  is  much  more  important  to  regard  this  form,  inssmocli 
as  a  saperficial  and  partial  consideration  of  the  temperature  ordj, 
might  Ind  us  to  otouidn  ita  decnue  u  i  nga  of  amendment. 
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A  careful  attention  to  the  state  of  the  pulse  is  our  best  safeguard 
against  this  gross  deception,  for  in  such  cases,  along  with  the  fall  of 
temperature,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  increases  in  the  most  striking 
manner. 

Sometimes  the  pro-agonistic  stage  is  very  short  in  sach  cases,  the 
fall  of  temperature  occapying  from  twelve  hours  to  about  two  days, 
and  amounting  as  a  rule  to  about  i^  (C.  =  i*8^F.) ;  yet  sometimes 
the  decrease  extends  till  even  the  normal  temperature  is  reached^  and 
then  it  often  happens  that  immediately  after  such  a  pro-lethal 
moderation  of  temperature,  there  is  a  sudden  and  extremely  striking 
rise  of  temperature  in  the  death-agony  itself,  and  the  extremest 
ranges  of  fatal  temperature  are  attained.  With  these  must  be 
associated  the  cases,  where  in  consequence  of  some  occurrence  not 
essential  to  the  disease  (such  as  considerable  haemorrhage  from  the 
lungs  or  intestines,  or  perforation  of  the  peritoneum)  the  temperature 
is  much  diminished,  and  the  patient  either  dies  at  once,  or  may  just 
before  death  exhibit  a  rapid  rise  of  temperature  (fig.  ^6), 
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In  other  caaes  the  remissions  are  periodical,  and  may  be  repeated 
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several  times,  whilst  they  are  interrupted  by  fresh  elevations  of  lera- 
jicrature.  A  certain  irregularity  is  noticeable  in  these  cases.  It  ia 
not  the  quiet,  although  zig-zag  descent  of  defervescence  bj  lysis,  but 
there  are  plunges  up  and  down ;  sometimes  the  descent  is  absent,  at 
another  time  it  is  very  marked.  This  form  occurs  in  all  sorts  of 
diseases,  especially  in  cases  where  complications  set  in  at  an  early 
stage,  or  when  nervous  symptoms  are  unusually  predominant,  also 
with  bad  nursing,  or  after  the  use  of  strong  remedies. 

Sometimes  the  combinations  of  rismg  and  falling  temperature 
in  the  pro-agoniatic  stage  are  tolerably  regular.  The  period  begins 
ivilh  a  very  decided  fall,  which  may  last  one  and  a  Imlf  or  two  and  a 
half  days,  but  then  the  temperature  rises  again  nearly  to  its  previous 
height.,  or  may  even  exceed  that.  The  approach  of  death  may  bo 
heralded  in  these  cases  by  a  still  higher  rise,  or  through  an  exceptional 
fall  of  temperature. 

But  sometimes  {and  these  are  indeed  the  most  difficult  cases  for 
prognosis)  the  temperature  for  some  days  purauee  a  descending 
course,  whilst  all  the  other  severe  symptoms  contbae.  The  patient 
dies,  whilst  the  temperature  still  continues  to  fall ;  or  the  temperature 
suddenly  sinks  still  deeper,  or  changes  itself  at  once  to  a  more  or 
less  considerable  fatal  perturbation,  in  which  the  death-struggle  can 
no  longer  be   overlooked   (fig.  37).     Such  a  course  ia  common 
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enongb  in  almost  all  caaea  of  long  protracted  disease — in  basilar 
meningitis,  in  exanthematic  and  abdominal  typhus  (typh««  and 
tjfiiaid  fevers),  in  acnt«  exanthems  with  complications,  and  espc- 
cialij  in  ecarlatina,  bat  rerj  aeldom  in  pnenmonia ;  and  indeed  there 
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arc  oascB  which,  in  their  very  onset,  are  diBtinguished  by  their 
ferocity,  and  may  be  considered  in  themselves  as  almost  necessHrily 
fatal,  and  cases  in  which  death  follows  the  very  beginning  of  a  temjie- 
rnlure  depressing  trentraent  (auch  as  venesection). 

(e.)  In  rare  cases  the  course  of  temperntorc  in  the  pro-agonistic 
stage  is  not  materially  affected,  and  we  must  found  an  unfavorable 
prognosis  on  other  data,  especially  on  continuous  rise  of  the  pubo, 
which  is  not  followed  by  a  corresponding  rise  of  temperature.  Such 
arc  the  cases  particularly  where,  at  the  end  of  the  diseasi',  cyanosis 
occurs  through  insufficient  resi)irBtioti,  although  in  these  it  is 
moch  more  common  to  meet  with  the  descending  type  of  the  pro- 
ngoniatic  stage. 

((/.)  Lastly,  the  pro-agoniatic  stage  is  sometimes  marked  by  very 
extraordinary  fluctuations  of  l«mperature,  repeating  themselves  more 
than  onco  in  the  course  of  twenty,  four  hours,  in  which  deep  descent? 
and  enormous  elevations  of  temperature  suddenly  alternate  with  one 
another,  and  the  death  agony  sometimes  begins  during  the  fall,  some- 
times during  the  rise.     Pyeemic  afl^eclioiis,  and  those  dbeases  which 
■  induce  very  energetic  therapeutic  measures  on  account  of  their  great 
I  severity  and  almost  certain  hopelessness  of  cure,  are  those  whicli 
I  more  especially  display  auch  a  course  of  temperature  (fig.  38} .     For 
'  details  on  the  course  of  the  temperature  during  the  pro-agonistic 
period,  I  may  refer  to  ray  treatise,  "  Das  pro-agonisclie  Stadium  in 
fieberhaften  Krankheiten,"  in  the  "Archiv  der  Heilkunde"  for  1868, 
r  Band  a,  I. 


P§  13.  In  the  deatA  agotii/  the  course  of  llie  temperature  is  very 
varied. 

In  not  a  few  cases  the  patient's  temperature  during  the  death 
struggle  exhibits  no  particular  peculiarity,  and  may  even  show  the 
daily  fluctuations  very  clearly.  The  patients  usually  die  with  a 
somewhat  rising  temperature,  if  the  death-struggle  occura  in  the  time 
of  daily  exacerbation ;  and  on  the  other  liand,  if  the  death  takes 

I  place  during  the  time  of  the  daily  remission,  the  temperature  at  the 
moment  of  death  will  be  rather  moderate. 
In  most  patients  previously  suffering  from  fever,  we  may  note  an 
delation  of  temperature  amounting  to  half  a  degree  or  n  degree 
ti*,thB  (q  rST.)  during  the  agony.  If  the  fatal  rise  be  only  mode- 
talc,  there  is  very  commonly  a  recession  of  temperature  amounting 
to  a  few  tenths  during  the  hist  few  hours.    As  rcgartU  this, 
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thae  lire  two  very  remarkable  and  b;  no  means  ancommoa  t 
oeptioiks. 

In  Hot  a  few  cases,  whether  the  previous  temperatures  have  been  ' 
fcbrih^  normal,  or  sub-noimal,  there  oceurs  a  fall  of  temperature  ia 
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the  death-agony,  which,  when  the  preceding  temperatntes  have  been 
above  normal,  may  be  rapid  and  very  considerable :  the  patient  dies 
in  collapse.  This  happens  in  many  cases  of  consumptive  diseases,  in 
death  from  inanition,  as  well  as  after  profuse  hsemorrhages,  ver; 
copious  evacuations  of  the  bowels  (cholera  flux],  and  also  when  death 
rapidly  follows  perforation  of  the  intestine,  and  sometimes  also  under 
other  circumstances. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  other  cases  a  rapid  rise  of  temperatore  to 
extraordinary  degrees  occurs  in  the  death-agony  itself,  both  in 
patients  who  have  before  shown  highly  febrile  degrees  of  warmth, 
and  also  in  those  whose  illness  baa  furnished  us  before  with  no  re- 
markable elevations  of  tamperatare,  or  indeed  with  no  febrile 
temperatuiea  at  all.    Of  these  we  have  tm  the  one  hand,  patiente 
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vdth  malignnnt  febrile  affections,  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  an 
infectious  chnracter  is  very  probable,  especially  abdomioal  typhus, 
exanthematic  or  true  typhus,  scarlatina,  variola,  pysemia,  septic- 
aemia, and  also  sunstroke;  also  measles,  though  less  commonly, 
pneumonia,  endo-earditis,  general  acute  fatty  degeneration,  malignant 
peritonitis,  facial  erysipelas,  malignant  rheumatic  fever  (even  if 
unco m plica teil),  ostco-myelilis,  acute  miliary  tuberculosis;  in  all 
these  cases  very  severe  cerebral  disturbances  are  often  met  with,  but 
are  by  nn  means  essential,  in  order  to  induce  the  escessive  tempe- 
rature in  the  death-agony ;  and  it  wonld  rather  seem  that  exten- 
sive Cdiffused)  chemical  processes,  of  a  zymotic  nature,  were  the 
causes. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  diseases  in  which  the  affection  of  the 
nervous  centres  appears  to  determine  the  essential,  or  one  of  the 
essential  disturbances — partly  coarse  anatomical  changes  :  e.g.  me- 
ningitis of  the  convexity,  softening  of  the  brain ;  partly  diseases 
without  definite  tissue  changes  ;  tetanus,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and 
other  so-called  central  neuroses  ;  diseases  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture generally  begins  to  rise  for  the  first  time  in  the  last  days  of 
life,  and  very  rapidly  reaches  enormous  hciglits.  In  these  cases  it 
may  he  questioned  wliether  the  fatal  rise  of  temperature  is  a  symptom 
and  effect  of  the  death-agony  (and  the  processes  which  go  along 
with  it],  or  is  this  rise  (and  the  processes  which  form  its  basis)  the 
original  cause  of  the  agony,  that  is,  of  the  fatal  termination  ? 

Senator  (Yirchow'a  '  Archiv,'  xlv,  412)  thinks  the  latter  is  true, 
and  says  we  may  pretty  safely  conclude  that  the  agony  and  death 
oecar  bccanse  from  some  cause  or  other  the  temperature  rises  to 
s  height  incompatible  with  hfe.  However,  the  thing  scarcely 
eeems  so  simple.  The  high  temperatures  of  the  agony  must  he 
differently  estimated,  according  as  they  take  their  point  of  departure 
from  an  immediately  preceding  highly  febrile  process,  or  on  the 
other  hand  attain  suddenly  to  enormous  heights  after  preceding 
moderate  temperatures.  However,  it  must  bn  conceded  that  a  fresh 
slate  of  affairs  is  inaugurated,  a  final  process,  which  is  indeed  very 
frequL-nlly  thus  early  and  thus  undoubtedly  prejudicial  from  no 
other  cause  so  much  as  from  the  enormous  clevatiou  of  temperature. 


§  14.  The  moment  uf  <halli  is  not  indicated  by  any  special  altcra- 
I  tion  of  teni[)erature. 

When  the  lemi«niturc  is  only  moderate,  or  even  low,  in  the 
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agoay-period,  it  generalljr  sinks  most  in  the  few  last  moments  c 
life. 

Wiien  the  temperature  is  high  during  the  agony,  it  often  rcachei^ 
a  height  at  the  very  moment  of  death  higher  than  any  ever  before  1 
attained;  yet  in  some  casea  there  is  a  minimai  diminution  of  1 
temperature  just  at  the  fatal  moment,  compared  with  what  it  v 
just  before. 

§  15.  4^ifer  (fed/Aj  in  the  majori^  of  casesj  the  temperature  begiui  I 
to  fall,  and  the  decrease  is  slow  and  tedious  at  first,  then  more  or  I 
less  ([uickened,  and  in  general  much  more  sudden  when  the  patient  1 
has  died  with  a  low  temperature  than  when  the  temperature  was  high  ^ 
at  the  time  of  death,  and  the  rapidity  of  cooling  increases  ( 
goes  on. 

In  a  good  many  cases,  however,  a  moderate  rise  of  temperature,  1 
seldom  amounting  to  more  than  a  few  tenths  of  a  degree,  may  be 
observed  after  death,  and  this  may  continue  from  a  few  minuUs  to  I 
an  hour,  and  then  a  short  pause  ensues,  which  is  followed  by  a  very  ' 
tedious  sinking  of  temperature,  which  afterwards  becomes  more  and  J 
more  rapid, 

This  posi-moTlem  rise  of  temperature  sometimes  occurs  in  cholera, 
bnt  especially  in  cases  of  disease  which  have  terminated  with  hypei- 
pyietic  temperatures,  and  most  especially  in  those  in  which  the  rise 
of  temperature  has  continued  to  the  very  moment  of  death,  yet  it 
is  met  with  in  cases  in  which  a  slight  and  short-laating  pro-lethal 
decrease  has  moderated  the  hyperpyretic  temperatures  a  trifle.  Con- 
sult Thomat  (1858,  in  the  '  Archiv  d.  Heilkunde,'  ix,  31). 

Tim  remarkable  phenomenon  of  post-mortem  rise  of  temperature 
is  based  on  two  causes. 

When  death  occurs,  the  cooling  that  goes  on  by  the  introduction 
of  air  (in  respiration)  and  by  perspiration,  comes  to  an  end,  whilst 
the  warmth-producing  processes  of  the  economy  are  not  so  imme- 
diately terminated.  And  new  sources  of  warmth  are  opened  after 
death,  by  changes  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles,  and  by  poat- 
mortem  decomposition,  two  sources  which  are  foreign  to  the  living 
body,  and  which  are  sufGcient  to  maintain  the  corpse  for  a  short  time 
at  an  equilibrium  of  temperature,  against  the  losses  of  heat  it  suffers, 
and  sometimes  even  to  raise  the  temperature  a  trifle.  Compare  on 
pesi-THOritm  temperatores :  Seum^t  'Leipzig  Thesis,  1856*  ("de 
Oalote  corporii  hnmaniiD  Morte  obtonto"),  WunderUeh  ("Bemsr- 
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kungen  bei  einem  Fall  von  spontanem  Tetanus,  1861/' in  '  Archiv 
der  Heilkunde/  ii,  547),  Euppert  ("iiber  die  Ursache  der  post- 
mortalen  Temperatnrsteigerung,  1867/'  ibid,  viii,  3:zi),  Thomas 
("Klinische  Bemerkungen  zur  Thermometrologie,  1868/'  ibid,  ix, 
17),  Fick  and  Bylhowshy  (' Centralblatt/  1868,  197),  Schiffer 
('Reichert's  Archiv/  1868,  44:zj,  Ad.  Valentin  (1869,  'deutsches 
Archiv/  vi,  aoo),  which  indicate  that  posi'mortem  production  of 
heat  is  a  process  common  to  all  corpses,  and  when  it  is  more  con- 
siderable than  the  simultaneous  losses  of  heat  it  gives  rise  to  the 
phenomenon  of  post-mortem  elevations  of  temperature. 

[Drs.  Taylor  and  Wilks  collected  observations  on  the  cooling  of 
the  dead  body  in  100  cases  ('  Guy's  Hospital  Seports/  October, 
1863,  p.  184).  The  temperatures  were  taken  in  the  dead-house,  by 
placing  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  on  the  abdomen.  The  bodies  had 
probably  been  washed  before  removal  from  the  wards.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  is  taken  from  Dr.  Taylor's  '  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence,'  p.  6 : 


Number  of  ob- 
servations    . 

Maximum  tern- 
perature  of 
the  body .    . 

Minimum  tem- 
perature of 
the  body .    . 

Average  tempe- 
rature    .    . 

Fint  period,  *— 3 
boon  after  death. 

Second  period,  4—6 
boon  after  death. 

Third  period  6-8 
honn  after  death. 

Fourth  Deriod,  1% 
hours  after  death. 

76 

49 

29 

35 

F. 
94° 

60° 

77^ 

C. 
344° 
155° 

• 

F. 

86° 

74° 

C. 

ao-o** 

i6-6° 
23-3° 

F. 

80° 

60° 
70° 

C. 
266° 

211° 

F. 
79° 

6f 

C. 
261° 

13-3'' 
19-4° 

In  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  temperatures  of  104® — 111°  F.  have 
been  observed  just  after  death,  Simon  observed  104® — 113°  after 
death  from  variola.  Assistant-Surgeon  F.  M.  Mackenzie  observed 
io6'2^  in  rectum  after  death  from  cholera  ('Lond.  Hosp.  Reports,' 
vol.  iii,  p.  454). — ^Teans.] 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

ON  THE  TEMPERATURE  IN  SPECIAL  DISEASES. 

§  I.  A  complete  insight  into  the  course  of  the  temperature  in 
disease  can  only  be  obtained  by  comparison  of  the  curves  of  many 
thousand  separate  cases.  It  is  only  thus  that  the  mind  awakes  to 
the  conviction  of  their  harmony  one  with  another^  and  gains  the 
faculty  of  finding  itself  at  home  in  the  manifold  modifications  and 
deviations  which  occur  in  the  temperature  of  the  sick. 

When  one  studies  the  rules  which  may  be  deduced  from  the 
comparison  of  separate  cases^  one  never  feels  quite  satisfied^  although 
they  may  be  derived  from  one's  own  extended  experience.  These 
rules,  however  cautiously  they  may  be  drawn  from  a  great  number 
of  separate  observations,  are  never  a  complete,  exhaustive  or  exact 
expression  of  the  facts.  All  the  faults  of  empirical  abstractions 
are  common  to  them  :  they  fail  to  bear  the  stamp  of  inevitability,  and 
fresh  experiences  of  another  kind  may  probably  modify,  and  possibly 
overthrow  them. 

Tlie  fact  that  abstractions  are  to  be  deduced  from  a  material  which 
consists  of  definite  quantitative  values,  is  not  in  itself  an  advantage, 
but  raises  a  very  peculiar  difficulty.  "VVe  might  imagine  that  the 
greatest  exactness  might  be  attained  by  calculating,  in  a  statistical 
manner,  the  arithmetic  means  of  corresponding  numbers  of  single  cases 
of  the  course  of  a  given  form  of  disease,  and  putting  these  forward 
as  the  expression  of  the  average  course  of  the  temperature  in  the 
given  form.  Such  a  course,  however,  is  quite  inadmissible,  and  if 
practised  must  lead  to  quite  erroneous  and  delusive  results.  The 
true  characteristics  are  not  to  be  sought  in  the  absolute  height  of  the 
temperature  on  a  given  day,  but  in  the  orderly  succession  of  the 
temperatures  in  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  or  during  a  definite 
portion  of  it,  in  the  rise  of  the  temperature  to  a  certain  height  at  a 
casual  moment,  and  in  its  fall  to  a  certain  depth  at  an  equally  occa- 
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sional  or  fortuitous  time.  A  mere  statisticol  estimation  of  llie  curves 
in  tlie  gross  mass  mast  obliterate  at!  the  [wculiaritiea  of  tiie  course 
followed  by  the  temperature,  and  a  mere  numerical  treatment  of  the 
numbers  of  different  cases  can  only  afford  trustworthy  data  for  the 
answer  of  certain  definite  questions. 

In  order  to  extract  the  general  facts  from  separate  observationsj 
we  must  look  less  to  the  numbers  than  to  the/orm,  that  is,  to  the 
varied  outline  of  the  wave-systems  which  each  separate  curve  fur- 
nishes as,  Only  in  this  way  are  we  able  to  construct  a  sort  of  model 
curve,  which  may  approximatively  express  the  peculiarities  of  single 
cases.  Yet  even  the-^e,  and  the  general  rales  of  which  ihey  are  the 
image  (so  to  speak),  can  never  adequately  express  or  attain  to  the 
concrete  actualities  of  the  case.  Whenever  I  strive  to  formulate 
such  rules,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  of  the  deficiencies  and  short- 
comings incident  to  them,  and  it  is  only  the  copious  stores  of  material 
at  my  command,  and  constantly  repeated  proofs  of  the  correct- 
ness of  my  principles  which  allow  me  to  hope  that  they  do  not 
caricature  or  contradict  nature.  Although  I  do  not  arrogate  to 
myself  the  right  to  declare  them  to  be  the  laws  of  pathological 
nction,  I  still  believe  they  may  serve  as  a  very  useful  clue  to  those 
fho  interest  themselves  in  the  thermometry  of  disease. 

In  order  to  present  the  reader  *ith  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
exercise  of  his  own  judgment,  a  number  of  different  cases  are  figured 
in  the  tables  (see  lithographs  at  end) ;  and  although  these  are  nume- 
rous, they  are  indeed  only  a  very  scanty  selection  from  thousands  of 
observations,  and  can  only  furnish  a  partial  new  of  the  actual  pro- 
cesses of  disease.  The  varieties  met  with  in  the  thermometric 
symptoms  of  disease  are  multiplied,  like  every  other  symptom,  in 
proportion  as  one  follows  them  into  detail.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  a  critical  [Ui.  epicritical)  exploration  of  individual  eases  is  of  the 
highest  utility.  But  this  is  the  province  of  clinical  instruction. 
Medical  literature  cannot  concern  itself  with  individual  cases,  when 
thi'sc  amount  tu  many  thousands,  each  of  which  has  its  own  pecu- 
liarities. 

The  different  types  of  disease,  and  their  principal  varieties,  are  the 
only  details  which  can  be  discussed  in  such  a  method  of  repre- 
sentation. I  do  not  ignore  the  dangers  of  such  a  mode  of  regarding 
diseases,  a  danger  which  especially  consists  in  thi^  fact  that  the  so- 
called  special  forms  of  disease  are  for  the  most  part  merely  ab- 
stracHons  which  find  but  slight  justificalion  in  the  actual  facts,  and 
lit 
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too  often  comprehend  tilings  whicb  differ  under  the  same  name,  ami 
doubtless  rudely  separate  things  which  are  really  closely  related  to 
one  another.  But  these  ahstractions  are  useful  enough  as  current 
categories,  which  may  be  employed  without  anv  great  danger  of 
being  misunderstood. 

§  2.  Amongst  the  different  forms  of  disease  there  are  many  ia 
which  each  separate  case  of  the  same  general  form  of  disease  exhibits 
more  or  less  correspondence  with  others  of  the  same  kind,  in  the 
general  course  of  the  malady,  in  the  parts  of  the  body  affected,  in  the 
complications  which  occur,  and  in  tbeir  symptomatic  manifestations. 
No  unprejudiced  person  can  deny  this  fact,  and  there  is  nothing 
contrary  to  reason  or  illogical  in  designating  such  forms  of  disease 
as  typical;  although  the  reason  of  such  correspondence  and  harmony 
of  symptoms  may  be  quite  inexplicable,  and  although  the  cor- 
lespoudencc  may  vary  greatly  in  degree.  These  forms  of  disease 
may  be  to  a  great  extent  units  baaed  ou  some  special  cause,  i.  c, 
depending  upon  aome  specific  cause,  which  modifies  and  directs  all 
the  vital  processes,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  control  of  one 
particular  and  definite  force ;  or  at  least  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
with  considerable  i)robability  the  presence  of  such  primary  causes  and 
conditions. 

The  course  of  the  temperatore  in  these  forms  of  disease  exhibits  a 
similar  correspondence  as  regards  the  special  cases,  a  harmony  of 
type  which  is  sometimes  more  marked,  and  sometimes  less  so  than  is 
tlie  case  with  other  symptoms.  The  notion  of  typical  forms  must 
therefore  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  course  of  the  tempe- 
rature. We  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  real  cause  of  this  agreement 
in  the  course  and  behaviour  of  the  temperature ;  we  know  neither 
more  nor  less  of  it  than  we  do  of  the  reason  why  the  contagion  of 
smallpox  generally  produces  pustules,  why  that  of  measles  produces  a 
patchy  eruption  on  the  skin,  or  why  in  the  tatter  case  the  respiratory 
track,  whilst  in  the  contagion  of  scarlet  fever  the  pharynx  is  mostly 
attacked,  or  why  idiopathic  erysipelas  generally  fastens  itself  upon  the 
face ;  or  lastly,  why  the  primary  cause  of  abdominal  typhus  should 
cause  disease  of  the  glands  of  the  intestines. 

The  typical  course  of  the  temperature  in  many  forms  of  disease 
is  no  mere  specolation,  but  an  acknowledgment  of  undeniable  facts. 
It  is  only  doubtful  and,  perhaps,  optional,  how  many  diseases  may 
be  included  in  sach  a  classification. 
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When  once  we  have  admitted  the  fact  of  this  typical  behaviour  of 
the  temperature,  we  are  confronted  with  tlie  idea  that  there  are  such 
things  as  normal  duea»ea  (Krankeitsnormcn).  Those,  namely,  which 
most  perfectly  correspond  to  the  abstract  type  of  uncomplicated 
cases  of  tlie  given  form  of  disease.' 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  distinction  between  normal  and  abnormal 
cases  of  typical  form  of  disease  was  first  introduced  into  modem 
pathology  in  the  classical  and  incomparable  treatise  of  RUUet  and 
Barlftez  on  the  diseases  of  children,  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the 
practical  significance  of  this  distinction. 

These  authors  established  it  with  great  ingenuity  in  the  varied 
forms  of  disease,  as  far  as  the  symptoms  they  could  then  recognise 
allowed;  and  logically  and  correctly  expounded  the  conception  of 
normal  courses  of  disease,  that  is  of  such  as  represent  the  uncom- 
plicated results  of  a  specific  primary  cause,  in  a  previously  healthy 
individual,  and  which  appear  as  such  to  every  reflecting  mind ;  and 
ItiUiet  and  Bart/iez  rendered  the  practical  value  of  this  distinction 
between  normal  and  abnormal  cases  very  evidcDt. 

Above  all  other  phenomena,  the  course  of  the  temperature  is  able 
to  distmguish  what  is  normal  and  characteristic  in  the  course  of 
diseases,  and  thus  to  establish,  confirm,  and  extend  the  distinction 
between  normal  and  abnormal  cases. 

The  fact  that  there  are  numerous  cases  which  exhibit  deviations 
from  the  typical  course,  and  cannot  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
it,  and  that  even  when  one  sharply  defines  the  normal  form  of  any 
form  of  disease,  the  abnormal  cases  may  exceed  the  normal  in 
number,  will  not  appear  to  any  reflecting  mind  as  a  valid  objection 
against  the  reception  of  a  type,  or  against  the  conception  of  normal 
diseases.  It  is  so  easy  to  weaken  such  objections  by  analogies  derived 
from  any  other  province  of  science  not  founded  upon  mathematics, 
that  no  space  can  be  spared  for  its  discussion. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  in  diff'ereiit  forms  of  disease, 
the  limits  of  the  normal  are  sometimes  boldly  defined,  sometimes 
fuintly.^and  sometimes  merge  obscurely  into  others,  and  that,  whilst 
fully  recognising  the  principle,  one  c&nnot  force  all  forms  of  the 
disease  to  conform  to  any  given  type. 

<  'the  rrulcrnhn'is  familiar  will)  tlie  origiDiJ  will  sec  tliat  in  Ibis  cliaptcr,  ns 
elfcwliere,  I  have  occasioiully  altered  the  form,  and  sometimet  llic  order  of  tbe 
aiitliot'i  lita^ige,  with  «  view  of  conveying  to  tlie  Eogliali  reader  wlint  I  beliuro 
to  be  tlie  lEal  mcuuiig. — [TftASs.J 
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L  ABixmiNAL  TnsuB. 

■ 

§  I.  AbdcmunaltfphiisfeferpQiiiietiteocmxw 
ngnlaritj.    It  is  ilmott  impoMible  to  renit  thii  condniion  what 
,we  ocympue  a  number  of  dutrtt  or  carves  of  tempentme  of  tfait 
fiom.  of  diBease,  and  nest  to  xdapabg  £B?er  and  iniennittflnts  tins 
diaeaae  affords  the  best  proob  and  the  best  jiuti^^ 
of  ^pes. 

ii  spte  of  this  ncogaalim.  of  the  tjpiosl  chsncter  of  abdominal 
l^bos^  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  coarse  of  porticolar  oases  maj 
be  Toy  dissitnilar,  and  yet^  in  spite  of  their  diffmioeBy  it  is  possiide 
to  recognise  amidst  them  sll  ths  marvdloas  and  notewcrlfay  mkr 
and  regolarity  of  its  coarse. 

I  will  go  fioirUier  and  say  that  in  this  prs-eminenily  typicsl  disease 
not  a  single  rale  can  be  laid  down  which  is  not  subject  to  exceptions^ 
although  these  may^  as  legutdM  some  rales^  be  extremely  rare.  It 
mas^  however,  be  remarked  that  when  a  case  proves  to  be  an 
exception  to  some  well-founded  rule  in  some  single  point,  it  shows 
an  agreement  in  all  others^  or  at  least  in  a  great  many  others.  The 
type  is  there,  althongh  it  must  clearly  be  UDderstood  that  it  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  model  to  be  slavishly  copied  in  all  cases  and  at 
all  times.  On  the  contrary^  deviations  may  occur  in  any  segment, 
but  they  are  neither  so  namerous  nor  so  out  of  proportion  in  any 
given  case  as  to  prevent  the  typical  peculiarities  from  being  re- 
flected in  the  greater  portion  of  its  progress,  provided  the  observations 
are  made  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  extend  over  a  considerable 
period  of  the  actual  course  of  the  disease. 

But  even  where  very  painstaking  observations  are  made,  cases  of 
abdominal  typhus  do  occur,  in  which,  so  to  speak,  the  disease  remains 
latent,  and  where  the  nature  of  the  fatal  illness  is  first  recognised  in 
the  dead  body.  Such  cases  are  generally  those  in  which  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  is  uncertain,  generally  secondary  cases, 
and  moreover  irregular,  or  with  severe  complications. 

There  are  also  cases  in  which,  although  there  is  a  suspicion  of 
abdominal  typhus  being  present,  the  diagnosis  remains  doubtful  and 
cannot  be  decided  until  recovery,  or  even  up  to  the  time  of  death, 
especially  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis,  many  cases  of  basilar  menin- 
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gitis,  Bad  epiclemic  cerebro-spmal  meningitis,  of  true  petechial  t^phuf, 
Bometimes  cases  of  pjcemia,  whether  puerperal  or  otliernise,  cases 
or  protracted  catarrhal  poeumoDia,  and  severe  influenza,  tricliinosis, 
aiid  also  cases  of  very  decidedly  localised  disease,  which  have 
not  declared  themselves  in  life,  and  whose  presence  is  not  lu- 
dimted  by  the  sum  lota!  of  the  symptoms  [for  example,  cases  of 
myooardilis,  endocarditis  with  ulceration  of  the  valves,  abscesses 
of  the  liver,  acute  affections  of  the  kidney,  &e.),  all  of  which 
closely  simulate  abdominal  typhus,  as  regards  their  course,  especially 
resembling  the  more  or  less  irregular  forms,  often  so  closely  that  the 
diagnosis  is  often  impossible.  Still  more  difBcult  is  it  to  be  sure 
whether  abdominal  typhus  ha£  supervened  upon  some  other  special 
severe  form  of  disease.  Even  thermometry  cannot  resolve  our  doubts 
in  some  of  the^e  cases,  but  it  can  settle  many  a  doubtful  diagnosis 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  decided.  It  can  raise  questions  which, 
apart  from  thermometry,  would  scarce  have  been  entertained.  It 
may  often  confirm  and  certify  our  suspicion  that  the  suspected  ab- 
dominal typhus  may  be  another  form  of  disease,  or  that  abdominal 
typhus  is  complicating  another  severe  disease ;  and  it  especially 
determines  our  power  of  replying  to  questions  as  to  the  diseases,  and 
furnishes  us  with  a  standard  for  judging  of  the  apparent  propriety 
of  the  answers. 

g  I.  In  order  to  gain  the  ixiQ,  practical  value  of  thermometry  in 
abdominal  typhus,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  following  points : 

A  single  thermometric  observation  is  never  sufficient,  jo<r  je,  for 
the  diagnosis  of  abdominal  typhus. 

A  single  observation,  made  at  certain  limes,  may,  however,  con- 
travene the  presence  of  this  disease,  or  at  least  make  it  very  impro. 
bable.     \Ve  may  with  great  probabihty  assume. 

That  abdominal  typhus  is  not  present,  when  even  on  the  first  day, 
or  on  the  second  morning  of  the  disease,  the  temperature  rises  to 
40°  C.  (104°  F.); 

"We  may  exclude  abdominal  typhus,  when  between  the  fourth  and 
sixth  day,  the  evening  temperature  in  a  child,  or  adult  under  middle 
age,  never  reaches  39.5°  C.  (103.1°  F.),  and  indeed  if  it  has  fwied 
to  da  BO  two  or  three  times; 

Abdominal  typhus  may  be  excluded  when  as  early  as  the  second 
half  of  the  first  week  considerable  or  progressive  dimiuutions  of  the 
evening  temjicniture  are  met  with. 
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894        CHI  mcraBATUBS  IN  ABDOMIHAL  fnHVft. 

Yeiy  ofhfli  the  ibonnomebio  observati^ 
or  help  to  justify  it^  flut  abdominal  ^hna  ii  latent : 

Am  in  cases  of  slight  sabjeciife  seterily; 

In  oases  whete  an  nnaoonstomed  looaKsfttion  of  the  dinrssn  Jiiitjls 
all  onr  attention  to  the  part  ai&cted^  but  the  oonise  of  ihe  tempem^ 
tore  is  able  to  show  that  the  fever  is  not  dependent  upon  the  givea 
looal  numi&station : 

In  the  first  week,  or  three  br  fonr  days  at  least  of  ihe  eonne  of 
sbdominal  t jphns ; 

In  oases  where  this  diseaae  attacks  one  who  was  pwnonslj  ill 
from  some  oUier  canae.  or  who  was  just  conyalesoent. 

Only  morning  and  evening  temperainresj  taken  fbor  seversl  day^ 
can  decide  the  presence  of  abdomhul  typhns— m  the  *^*c™""g  dt 
the  fever  abont  three  di^^  bat  in  the  festiginm  from  Ibnr  to  six 
days'  observations^  and  in  oonvalescenoe  abont  the  ssme  time  is 
required. 

llie  temperatnre  indioates  the  severity  of  the  disease  in  mort  oases 
about  the  second  week^  generally  at  its  middle^  and  only  rarely  an 
early  as  the  first  week.  A  single  observation  of  tempentore  affords 
no  certain  sign  as  to  the  severity  of  the  diwase,  bnt  a  whole  day'ii, 
still  more  two  or  three  days'  temperatures  often  give  very  valuable 
indications. 

Irregularities  in  the  course  of  the  disease  are  best  and  earliest 
known  by  thermometry. 

The  thermometer  indicates  complications  at  a  period  of  the  disease 
when  they  are  recognisable  by  no  other  means  of  observation. 

It  is  the  first  means  of  recognising  a  relapse  after  the  patient  has 
begun  to  recover ; 

The  thermometer  warns  us  of  the  tendency  to  death. 

Thermometry  is  able  to  regulate  the  potency  of  therapeutic 
operations. 

Thermometry  shows  the  transition  to  convalescence  with  very 
•  great  definiteness. 

Thermometry  points  out  complications  during  convalescence,  and 
affords  the  only  sure  sign,  by  which  we  can  certify  ourselves  of  the 
patient's  convalescence. 

The  disorders  of  the  convalescing  period,  relapses,  and  new  diseases 
are  recognised  earliest  and  most  certainly  by  the  thermometer. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  very  important  fact,  that  a  large 
^bermometric    experience  in    abdominal  typhus  first  gave  us  a 
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full  insight  into  the  course  of  this  disease,  and  rendered  possible  a 
certainty  of  diagnosis  snd  ]irogiio$is  in  such  cases  (even  sometimes 
witliout  using  the  thermometer  at  all),  wliieh  without  tbermometrj 
would  have  been  quite  uimttainnble  hj  auy  previous  means  of 
obserratioD. 

5  3.  Abdominal  fyphna  it  ciaracterited  hy  a  fever  which  lush  for  at 
leant  three  meeki,  unless  ne  include  very  exceptional  cases,  and  even 
those  which  rapidly  teruiinatc  fatally,  seldom  do  so  in  less  than  a 
wcclc.  The  maxiinum  temperature,  with  rare  exceptions,  is  not  less 
than  39'6'C.  (i03'28°  P.)>  "id  is  more  commonly  between  40"  and 
4i''C,  (104°,  and  lOj'S^P.),  although  it  may  rise  to  liyper-pyretic 
degrees,  but  not  easily  above  4,}"5°  t!-  (no'3°  ^^■)i  *nd  except 
in  fatal  cases  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  temperatures  above  4i'5''C. 
(to6-f). 

The  daily  course  of  the  disease  varies  very  much  according  to  ils 
intensity  and  the  period  of  the  disease.     It  is  either 

Continuous,  but  with  highly  febrile  daily  elevations  of  temperature 
when  the  disease  is  at  its  height,  in  severe  cases;  or 

Sub-continuous,  or  continuous  without  any  considerable  inter- 
current elevations  of  temperature  at  the  bright  of  the  disease,  or  »t 
any  part  of  its  height  in  severe  eases ; 

In  all  cases  it  is  fairly  remittent  in  type  at  the  beginumg  of  the 
illness,  and  in  moderately  severe  and  in  slight  cases  it  is  so  even  at 
the  height  of  the  disease ;  sometimes  it  may  almost  be  considered 
remittent  even  when  severe  cases  are  at  their  height;  and  lastly,  it  is 
so  ill  all  cases  where  they  begin  to  convalesce; 

The  type  of  the  disease  is  deeitledly  remittent  (with  sharp  curves) 
during  the  period  of  recovery,  in  the  most  severe  as  in  the  milder 
cases; 

The  course  sometimes  repeats  itself  irregularly  in  many  of  the 
severe  cases,  both  at  critical  periods  and  after  the  occurrence  of  {uirti- 
cular  events,  or  the  operation  of  special  influences. 

Accordingly  the  liaily  average,  on  which  the  daily  fluctuations  are 
based,  varies  a  good  deal :  in  the  contmued  form  with  exacerbations 
it  is  40"5''C  (i04'9°l\)  or  more  ;  in  the  sub-contiuuous,  and  con- 
tinued forms,  about  40"^  C.  {104°  F.),  or  a  few  tenths  more  or  less;  in 
the  milder  remittent  form  seldom  above  39'5°  C.  (lo^'i'^F.),  insligbt 
cases  even  as  low  as  iij-j^C.  (102-56°  F.)  at  the  commencement, 
and  in  convalescence  still  lowct;  iu  the  former  with  sharp  curves 
between  38''  C.  tioo*+"  \'.\  and  3ti'j''C,  (lorj^). 
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When  the  fluctuations  are  irregular,  the  daily  average  is  uncertain, 
and  affords  no  indications.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  dai/jf 
maxma  occur  between  noon  and  1 1  p.m.,  most  commonly  between  4 
and  7  p.m.,  or  at  least  between  2  and  9  p.m. 

The  extent  of  the  exacerbations  is  very  considerable  in  severe 
cases  and  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  and  the  rise  begins  as  early  in 
the  morning  as  between  seven  and  nine.  At  the  height  of  the  disease, 
the  exacerbation  is  generally  a  single-peaked  curve,  with  a  broad 
sammit,  yet  it  may  sometimes  be  two,  three,  or  four-peaked.  From 
the  third  week  on,  the  form  with  two  or  more  peaks  prevails,  and  the 
single  peaks  again  in  the  period  of  advanced  convalescence,  and  the 
peaks  are  more  pointed,  and  thus  the  extent  of  the  exacerbations  18  \ 
very  considerably  diminished.  ' 

In  the  form  with  curves  of  multiple  peaks,  the  first  peak  or  rise 
18  between  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m.;  the  second  between  2  and  8  p.m., 
most  commonly  about  6  p.m.,  the  rise  at  night  is  between  i  and  5 
a.m.  Sometimes  the  rise  at  night  is  doubled,  one  occurring  about 
II  p.m.,  the  second  between  i  aiid5a.m.  Indouhle-pcakedesacer- 
batioDs,  we  sometimes  find  the  first  the  higher  one,  but  sometimes 
vice  versa  (in  the  period  of  increase  the  second  is  generally  the  higher 
one) ;  when  the  exacerbation  !ms  more  Ihan  a  double  summit,  the 
first  and  third  peaks  are  generally  the  highest.  [These  descriptions 
of  the  curves  will  easily  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  lithographs 
at  the  end.]  The  lowest  point  of  the  remission  occors  between 
midnight  and  10  e.m.,  most  often  between  6  and  8  a.m.,  and  not 
seldom  between  6  and  8  or  9  B.m.  It  is  not  very  low,  and  assnmea 
an  acute  curve  (lastiog  only  a  few  minates)  in  severe  cases  as  well  as 
in  recent  oneSj  bat  increases  in  breadth  with  the  progress  of  con- 
valescence. 

The  rise  of  temperatnie  is  sometimes  gradual,  sometimes  sadden, 
and  sometimes  one  segment  of  it  is  tardy,  the  other  rapid.  The  daily 
descent  is  slow,  as  a  rule,  and  takes  the  form  of  an  easel  (StaSel- 
formig),  and  is  only  rapid  when  the  curves  are  sharp,  or  when  there 
are  irregalarities.  On  the  subject  of  the  dally  curves  in  abdominal 
typhus  the  following  authors  may  be  consulted : 

Thomat  ('Archiv  der  Heilkunde,  v,  456,  and  viii,  49),  Jurgemea 
(1866,  'Klinische  Studien,'  p.  56),  Zienusen  and  Immermann 
(1870,  'Kaltwasser  behandlung  des  Typhus  abdominalis,'  p.  33), 
Immermann  ('  Zur  Theorie :  Deutsches  Archiv  fiit  klin.  Med.,'  vi, 
561).      \BaHBU«r  ('Deatacjiu  Archiv  fjii  klin.  Med./  iit,  Bd. 
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nxvii,  p,  _^27,  &c.)     For  references  toEnglisli  authors  sec  '  Sujijile- 
BBentary  Uiblbgraiihy,'] 

1^4.  Abdominal  typhus  has  (ico  principal  f^pe»,  which  agree  with 

BbKcli  other  at  ttieir  begirtDiug,  and  again  at  tlieir  end,  but  ditTer  from 

nacli  other  bj  the  fact  that  one  type  hns  a  brief  and  steady  course, 

nfcnerally  terminating  at  the  end  of  three  weeks ;  whilst  the  other,  on 

wnbs  contrary,  has  a  longer  period  of  intense  fever  and  fluctuations 

Enterposed  between  ils  commenrement  and  its  decline,  by  whicli  its 

MDurse  ia  extended  to  foui  or  four  weeks  and  a  half,  and  very  coin- 

Bnonly  to  five  or  sis,  or  sometimes  eveu  to  eight  or  ten  weeks.   These 

Kiwo   principal   distinctions   correspond   sufficiently   closely   to   (he 

tmatomical  changes  met  with,  since  the  former,  which  lusts  bat  & 

short  time,  occurs  in  those  cases  where  only  slight  infiltrations  of  the 

plexus  of  glands  in  the  intestines  are  met  with   (^iarjues  mollen), 

whilst,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  longer  fever  corresponds  with  those  cases 

^n  which  copious  and  estensive  deposits  are  developed  in  the  boweJ, 

ud  in  which  indeed  there  are  often  successive  deposits.     lu  the  one 

Ithe  restorative  process  is  simple,  and  oceurs  easily  by  restorative 

Ifctrognide  ractainorphosis ;  in  the  others,  ou  tlii'  ponlrnry,  there  is 

I'Beed  of  complicated  processes  of  eiimination,  in  ordej  to  dislodge  the 

■deposits ;  ulcers  follow  this  dislodginent,  and  their  healing  may  be 

Imore  or  less  protracted.    As  the  period  of  febrile  development  is  from 

Eits  very  nature  most  intense  in  tiiese  cases,  so  the  process  of  restora- 

r  tion   affords    numerous  opportunities  for   renewed   extensions  and 

intercurrent  febrile  attacks,  for  onfavorable  events,  for  complications 

and  dangers. 

In  characteristic  cases,  these  two  types  eihibit  a  very  pregnant 

IditTerence  {see  Tabic  II) ;  but  there  are  many  cases  which  occupy  a 
middle  ground  between  these  two  forms,  and  sometimes  resemble 
ane,  Bometimes  the  other  form  most  closely ;  and  tiie  anatomical 
^hanges  may  exhibit  very  different  characters  in  diiferewt  parts  of  the 
inteetioe,  sometimes  healing  with  facility,  whilst  in  other  spots,  on 
the  contiary,  they  take  such  a  development  that  they  can  only 
undergo  tedious  and  extensive  processes  of  reparation.  An  interme- 
diate type  of  fever  may  also  be  shown  in  the  course  of  cases  when 
^^  there  are  successive  deposits  in  ihe  bowel. 

^K  Sometimes  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two  forms  even  at  the 
^^KVery  commencement  of  the  fever,  but  they  are  generally  seen  in  the 
^^neriod  wheu  its  development  has  reached  its  height,  and  in  the  stages 
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of  repair  and  restoration  of  tbe  affected  portions  of  tlie  intestine.  9 
Whilst  the  latter  process  can  be  finished  in  a  week  in  the  mild  and.  I 
brief  form,  in  the  longer  and  severer  form  it  may  be  very  protracted,  I 
and  many  unfavorable  and  dangerous  events  may  occur,  so  that  at  I 
this  period  the  life  of  the  patient  is  indeed  threatened  on  almost  every  I 
side.  The  duration  [lit.  rapidity)  of  these  two  forms  may  vary  ia  I 
dilTereut  places,  and  certainly  varies  at  different  times  in  the  same  I 
place.  The  mortality  [of  an  epidemic]  depends  chiefly  upon  tho  J 
preponderance  in  numbers,  of  one  or  the  other  type,  and  all  coo-  I 
elusions  as  to  the  results  of  therapeutic  measures  require  to  be  modt'  J 
fied  in  accordance  with  this  rule.  I 

§  5.  Besides  these  two  principal  distinctions,  complicatious,  atid  I 
the  circumstances  of  individual  cases  may  cause  many  ineguhrUiea  I 
and  'leviatiot/s  from  the  normal  course  of  the  fever.  These,  how-  I 
ever,  are  less  frequent,  and  of  far  less  significance  in  the  rapid  form  J 
of  abdominal  typhus  than  in  the  protracted  type.  I 

It  is  noteworthy,  that  the  most  perfect  typical  course  of  the  rapid  I 
form  of  abdominal  typhus  occurs  in  those  who  are  again  attacked  at  J 
the  close  of  a  typhous  fever  after  convalescence  has  commenced,  orfl 
seemed  iibout  f  o  do  so.  The  relapie  of  abdominal  typhus  when  ita  ^ 
commencement  dates  from  the  period  when  the  fever  of  the  first 
attack  has  just  left  the  patient,  is  marked  by  all  the  characteristic 
features  of  a  normal  attack  of  abdominal  typhus. 

A  regular  course  of  the  fever  is  generally  met  with  in  persons 
whose  previous  health  has  been  good,  and  whose  age  is  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-eight,  provided  other  circumstances  are  normal,  and  the 
fever  is  not  of  great  severity,  and  provided  also  that  they  are  not 
subject  to  other  injurious  influences. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  children  (and  the  younger  they  are  the 
more  so),  in  people  of  more  advanced  age,  whom  the  fever  attacks 
first  in  their  thirty-fifth  or  fortieth  year,  in  those  sick  of  some  other 
disease  (especially  sufferers  from  phthisis  and  hysteria],  in  puerperal 
and  scarlatinal  cases,  and  those  simultaneously  suffering  from  any 
pronounced  local  disorder  of  any  kind  (especially  endo-  and  peri- 
carditis, pleurisy,  and  parenchymatous  nephritis},  the  typical  cha- 
racter of  the  course  of  the  fever  of  abdominal  typhus  becomes 
more  or  less  obliterated. 

In  particular  epidemics,  and  at  certain  times,  it  is  more  common 
to  meet  with  irregnlariti^  iq  t))e  fmtef  opwse  that}  at  Qtber  times^ 
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)  has  been  remarked  also  of  tlie  remainiug  symptoms  of  afado- 
1  typhus. 

ri'incly  slight  cases,  as  well  as  those  of  great  severity,  and 
s  which  run  a  very  rapid  course,  are  for  the  most  part  irregular. 
The  character  of  the  fever-course  may  also  be  more  or  less  altered 
and  affected  by  injurious  influences,  to  which  the  patient  may  have 
been  exposed  either  before  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  attaek  ;  by 
defects  in  nursing;  through  gross  mistakes,  and  continued  muscular 
Ixertious ;  and  by  special  events  of  great  influence  {very  severe 
morrhages,  perforation  of  the  bowels,  and  by  comphcations  of 
overwhelming  severity) . 

Some  therapeutic  measures  have  also  the  power  of  modifying  the 
type;  and  that  iii  a  way  which  is  beneiicial  to  the  patients. 
L     With  the  approach  of  death,  the  peculiarities  of  the  course  are 
■often  lost. 

I  These  ilcviations  and  irregularities  nre,  however,  not  extravagant 
and  unbounded ;  indeed,  some  indications  of  the  reign  of  law  may 
be  recognised  even  here,  and,  above  all,  we  can  usually  {unless  a 
,  fatal  termination  be  imminent),  recognise  a  tendency  to  resnme  tlip 
k  normal  course,  Of  to  run  a  course  vith  certain  modiftcations  of 
f  the  type  agreeing  with  the  deflnitB  circumstances  of  the  case. 

5  6.  Both  in  regular  and  iu  irregular  cases,  but  most  constantly  in 
the  former,  we  observe  the  course  of  the  disease  to  he  divided  into 
more  or  less  clearly  defined  jieriodi  or  stages.  Tieo  well-marked 
»  may  be  distinguished  as  clearly  separated  from  each  other, 
md  capable  of  being  recognised  by  the  thermometer  with  great 
Sertainty,  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever;  the  first  corresponds  to 
the  dqiositiou  of  tlie  exudation  and  intiitration  (in  the  intestinal 
glands],  whilst  the  second  corresponds  to  its  elimination,  and  the 
testoration  and  repair  of  the  diseased  parts. 

But  both  of  the  principal  periods  or  stages  are  marked  by  points 

t  which  an  alteration  of  the  general  fever  course  occurs,  although 

Ibo  oorreaponding  change  in  the  anatomical  characters  can  be  recog- 

Rnised.     These  points  can  also  be   more  clearly  recognised  by  the 

\  the  thermometer  than  by  any  other  means  of  diagnosis. 

It  is,  however,  noteworthy,  that  in  a  very  lai^  number  of  eases, 
[  especially  such  as  run  a  perfectly  regular  course,  the  duration  of 
I  the  separate  periods  or  stages  of  the  course  pretty  accurately  corre- 
ftsponda  in  time  with  the  division  into  weeks  and  half  weeks,  nttcl  tliat 
■tdteratiniis  in  the  complexion  of  the  course,  and  transitions  from 
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auotherj  generally  occur  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a 
LiL   lisease,  or  else  in  the  very  middle.     This  hebdomadal  I 
is  most  decidedly  shown  in  the  brief  and  mild  form  of  ty[ihus  J 
;    in   the  severer  and  longer   form  it  is  less  cleariy  l 
-  preserved  only  in  the  third  and  fourth  weeks.     Conu 
wiuu..  also,  aud  other  irregularities   may  completely  obliterate 
■weekly  type,  or,  at  least,  disturb  it  for  a  time. 

t  y.  The  period  which  appears  to  be  the  initial  stage  of  abdo- 

»1  typhus,  does  not  always  perfectlv  represent  the  first  coinmence- 

t  of  morbid  symptoms.     In  not  a  lew  cases  it  is  preceded  for  A  1 

■  or  shorter  time  {corresponding,  doubtless,  lo  the  period  of  "I 

jtion,  according  to  the  original  causes  in  operation),  by  slight  a 

eneraliy  interrupted  phenomena,  which  display  themselves  ia  1 

iuiuers  of  the  bowels  or  of  the  bead,  or  of  the  respiratory  mucous  I 
.ract,  or  of  the  whole  system,  and  even  slight  febrile  movements,  anj  | 
occasionally  rigors  may  occur  off  and  on  na  a  kind  of  prologue  to 
the  proper  course  of  the  disease.     But  all  these  symptoms  are  too 
slight  and  too  transitory  to  afford  opportunity  for  careful  medical 
observation,  and  we  have,  therefore,  to  begin  at  n  point  from  wbichJ 
an  unbroken   series   of   pathological  phenomena  take  their  or" 
This  iniiial  stage  of  abdominal  typhus,  although  for  the  reasons  jnst 
mentioned  not  always  properly  called  so,  runs  its  conrse  with  great 
regularity. 

Its  course  is  always  identical,  whatever  complexion  the  case  may 
afterwards  assume. 

The  temperature  always  takes  an  ascending  course,  in  a  zig-zag 
fashion,  in  such  a  way  that  during  the  three  or  four  days  occupied 
by  this  stage  it  always  rises  about  i° — ii°  C.  (i'8° — 37°  F.)  from 
every  morning  till  evening,  and  falls  again,  from  every  evening  till 
the  next  morning,  about  i° — J°  C.  (■9° — 1-3°  F.)  till,  on  the  third 
or  fourth  evening,  a  temperature  of  40°  C,  ( 104°  F.)  is  reached,  or 
a  little  exceeded. 

The  formula  for  this  ascent  is  neatly  as  foUowa : 

First  day,  moming,  37°  C.  (98-6°  F.) ;  evening,  385°  C,  (ioi3°  F.). 
Second  day,  „  37-9°  C.  Cioosa"  F.) ;  „  392°  C.  (103-56°  F.). 
Third  day,  „  3e'7°  C.  (ior66' F.);  „  39'8°  C.  {103-154°  F.)- 
Fourth  day,    „      39-3°C.  (lorsfi"  F.);    „        403' C.  (104-54°  F.). 

It  ia  very  seldom  indeed  that  an  attack  of  abdominal  typbaa. 
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!  free  from  fever,  does  not 


occumiig  ID  a  healthy  man,  or  even  c 

closely  approximate  to  this  type  in  its  initial  stage. 

It  is  still  more  rare  for  any  other  form  of  disease  except  abdo- 
minal typhus  to  show  a  similar  pyrogemetic  stage.  This  course  in 
the  first  half  of  the  first  week  is  thus  in  itself  alone  tolerably  deci- 
sive for  diagnostic  purposes.     In  other  words : 

If  the  temperature  in  the  evening  hours  of  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  day  is  only  appro^umatively  normal,  we  may  exclude  abdo- 
minal typhus ; 

If  the  temperature  on  the  first  three  evenings,  or  only  on  two  of 
them,  is  the  same  height,  the  disease  is  not  abdominal  typhus; 

If  the  temperature  on  two  of  the  first  three  mornings  is  alike,  it 
13  almost  certain  not  to  be  abdominal  tjphus : 

If  the  temperature  on  Ihe  first  two  days  rises  to  40°  {104°  P.)  or 
more,  abdominal  typhus  may  be  excluded  with  great  probability ; 

»If  the  temperature  displays  a  retrograde  course  only  once  on  any 
mccessive  mornings  of  the  first  half  week,  or  ou  any  successive 
erenings,  we  must  exclude  abdominal  typlius. 
The  positive  diagnosis  is  so  much  more  certain  in  proportion  as 
the  course  of  the  temperature  in  the  iirst  four  days  follows  the 
formula  given  above. 

Meanwhile  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  here  and  there 
kticeptions  to  this  type  of  the  initial  period  are  met  with. 

The  rise  of  temperature  may  very  occasionally  be  compk-led  by 

the  end  of  two  days,  or,  on  the  contrary,  may  take  five  days  for  its 

mpletion ;  in  both  events  a  severe  course  must  he  expected,  and 

1  the  latter  a  favorable  turn  (crisis  or  lysis)  must  not  be  looked  for 

cfore  the  middle  of  the  third  week.     The  temperature  may  some- 

■  Kmes  return  to  the  normal  on  the  second  morning,  which  is  snc- 

Kcccded  by  a  still  gre-ater  rise  ou  the  second  evening,  than  that  of  the 

'iirst. 

The  rise  of  temperature  on  tlie  ilrst  and  second  day  is  sometimes 
leas,  and  then  it  is  so  much  more  on  the  third  and  fourth. 

»The  height  reached  by  the  temperature  ou  the  third  or  fourth 
day  is  not  always  40°  C.  [=  104°  i\),  but  may  be  a  few  tenths  less ; 
iBore  often,  however,  it  is  a  few  tenths  higher,  and,  indeed,  may  be 
a  whole  degree  more  {=41°  C.  or  105-8°  7,), 

\Vlicn  typhoid  fever  is  a  secondary  disease  attacking  those  already 
ill,  and  nh-eady  Buffering  more  or  less  from  fever,  the  inilini  singe  is 
-.very  often  obscure  and  ourecogaisablc. 
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^fl  initul  period  decodes  nottung  u  to  tha  nildnees  or  aeilMily  ^ 
of  the  sabieqiuint  oonne  of  the  dieeu^  for  it  ii  the  name  in  mili 
osMe  w  in  wnre.  In  the  nujoriij  of  cues,  Kowever,  this  itigB 
doee  not  oome  tinder  medical  obaerration;  the  dieeaae  has  geaaiSif 
Uated  Mine  da^  before  medical  adnoe  b  aon^  for.  Bat  if  tba 
initial  stage  doea  not  oome  xmds  our  nolioc^  onr  dii^nons  is  da- 
priTed  of  a  nrj  powerfnl  proofs  and  a  Itoger  period  of  the  disease 
mnat  be  watohed  in  order  to  nuke  a  poaitin  diagnosia  of  abdomi> 
nal  ^rphns  by  means  of  the  thexmometer,  wiQi  anything  like  tbe 


Howers,  wa  nuut  remonber  alao  to  gnard  onndna  againit 
deception  In  leapeot  to  the  day  on  whioh  the  iUneaa  began,  Boee 
defeats  of  memory  often  kad  the  patient  into  onr  u  to  ^  begi^ 
wifig  of  the  disorder. 

tie  taeimd  w«ek,  the  oonne  of  the  temperatnie,  in  the  nugori^  of 
oaaea^  ii  pntty  tolerably  nnifbrm;  bat  it  mnit  be^eeially  wwaikri 
that  notidng  deduTe  oan  be  pre£eted  from  the  oonrae  rf  iliB  iaa,. 
peratore,  oi  the  hdght  to  wUch  it  met,  m  ngaida  the  hit<D«^  of 

its  further  coarse. 

At  tliis  time,  and,  isdeedj  very  often  in  the  second  half  of  the 
first  veek,  the  cases  leach  the  maximal  height  of  theii  t«mpetatare, 
vhich  happens  most  commonly  on  the  foarth  or  fifth,  more  rarely, 
in  cases  left  to  themselves,  on  the  sixth,  still  more  rarely  on  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day,  and  generally  amoants  to  between  40°  and 
4i"5°  C.  (104°  and  1067°  P.);  most  often  between  ^o-'x"  C. 
(104*36°  P.)  and  40'8°  C.  (io5"44°  P.).  This  maximom  is  gene- 
rally reached  on  one  day  only  (usaally  betweea  noon  and  evening), 
but  sometimes  on  two  days,  rarely  on  three  j  in  the  latter  case  the 
third  maximam  is  commonly  reached  on  the  seventh  or  some  later 
day.  Daring  all  the  second  half  of  the  first  week  die  maxima  of 
the  daily  exacerbations  remain  in  the  neighboarhood  of  the  gena»l 
maximum  temperature.  All  this  time  the  morning  temperatures,  as 
a  rule,  are  from  \° — ii°  Centigrade  (^=  '9° — 27°  P.)  lower  than 
the  evening  ones,  seldom  less  than  this ;  greater  differences  may 
occur  sometimes,  but  not  often,  except  that  sometimes,  on  a  par- 
ticular day,  a  transient  deeper  remission  may  show  itself. 

The  first  half  of  the  second  week,  altbongh  agreeing  in  main  with 
the  coarse  of  the  preceding  half  week^  is  Teiy  often  marked,  at  least 
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in  cases  which  show  a  favorable  course,  by  its  pxaeerbationa  being  a 
trifle  less  severe  tlian  those  of  the  preceding  period ;  tlie  remissioiia 
also  show  a  tendency  to  become  somewhat  more  marked  (deeper),  so 
that  in  such  cases  the  fastigium  divides  itself  into  two  segments — the 
first  distinguished  by  more  severity  in  the  exacerbations  and  less 
considerable  averages  in  its  remissions,  and  the  second  by  more 
moderate  exacerbations  and  somewhat  more  considerable  remissions. 

The  end  of  the  first  half  stage  of  the  fastigium  most  commonly 
falls  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  more  rarely  on  the  sixth,  or 
perhaps  not  before  the  ninth  or  tenth  day. 

During  this  course  of  the  fastigium  temporary  diminutions  of  tem- 
perature often  occur,  generally  on  a  single  morning,  once  and  again 
in  au  evening, 

Sometimes  they  are  met  with  as  early  as  the  first  week,  most 
generally  not  before  the  tenth  day ;  are  most  common  when  the 
course  is  mild,  but  by  no  means  ensure  such  n  course.  Especially 
must  it  be  remarked  that  this  period  offers  nothing  decisive  as  to 
the  further  progress  of  the  disease,  for  from  the  middle  of  the  first 
week  to  the  middle  of  the  second  week  the  course  may  bo  severe, 
and  yet  be  followed  by  speedy  convalescence ;  or  be  mild,  and  yet 
lead  lo  a  severe  and  protracted  course  at  a  later  date.     Yet  some- 

» times  cases  occur  which  vary  from  this  type ;  sometimes  the  form 
of  the  disease  is  mild,  sometimes  more  severe ;  and  then  the  further 
^velopmeut  of  the  case  may  no  doubt  be  predicated  with  tolerable 
erobability. 
J  9.  Sometimes,  indeed,  ca»es  occunc'itk  an  intnsuaU^  miliifouriie 
between  the  fourth  and  eleventh  days. 

The  evening   temperatures   generally  remain  comparatively  low 

(39'^" — ,19*^^  ^'-  —  loj'aS^to  i03'fi4^  F,),  or  considerable  inter- 

eurrent    moderations    of   temperature   may    occur    on    particular 

renin  gs. 

Or  the  morning  remissions  maybe  more  considerable  [i\°  t0  2°C, 

Or  the  course  appears  to  be  cut  short,  and  a  retrocedrat  ty|ie 
Inds  a  very  early  expression,  which  may  lead  to  complete  defer- 
reacencc  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  week. 

In  not  a  few  cases  it  happens,  after  therapeutic  measures  jit 
boginniog  of  the  disease,  that  this  takes  the  desired  turn  very 

ly,  even  after  a  laxative-     If   the  disease  were  i^teiWisV^  -^wi^ 
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pronounced,  thia  termination    ia    no   reason   for  altering  the  dia- 
gnosis.     But   such  cariy    convalescences    and  mild   forms  of  the   1 
disease   may  occur    spontaneously,    although   much   more   rarely. 
Sometimes,  in  such  mild  eases,  we  notice  a  moderation  of  all  (be 
symptoms,  whilst  the  course  of  the  disease  maintains  the  minimum  j 
duration  of  normal  cases  {three  weeks),  or  only  a  little  less. 

In  other  cases  a  prejudicial  increase  of  the  fever  again  occurs, 
and  we  may  then  conclude  that  the  typhous  changes  happened  suc- 
cessively, on  account  of  the  first  deposits  (in  the  glands)  being  slight, 
and  the  later  ones  more  intense.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  recovery 
tukes  place  unusually  early,  the  question  may  remain  doubtfal 
whether  abdominal  typbas  baa  been  present  or  not.  l'u»l'Vifirla»  . 
confirmation  cannot  be  obtained,  and  the  remaining  symptoms 
not  sufficiently  decisive,  and  in  such  mild  cases  many  of  them  an  1 
often  absent. 

In  such  circumstances  ought  we  to  pronounce  the  case  one  of  J 
abortive  or  exceptionally  mild  abdominal  typhus,  or  should  we  J 
admit  some  other  disorder,  such  as  febrile  intestinal  catarrh,  and  such  J 
like?  This  question  is  not  only  a  difficult  one  in  concrete  cases, J 
but  is  difficult  to  decide  even  in  the  abstract. 

No  one  is  ijuite  certain  that  (he  course  of  abdominal  fypbus  n 
have  a  fixed  duration,  or  that  it  cannot  occur  without  a  certain 
number  of  the  symptoms  usually  reckoned  as  pathognomonic.  We 
can  only  say  that  in  our  times  and  our  country  it  is,  comparatively, 
very  tare  for  a  well- characterised  case  of  abdominal  typbos  to 
exhibit  any  shortening  of  the  febrile  course  to  less  than  two  and 
a  half  weeks,  unless  in  consequence  of  powerful  therapeutic  meastues ; 
and  still  more,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  even  a  mild  conrse  of 
the  disease  does  not  terminate  in  decided  defervescence  before  the 
twenty -first  day, 

Meanwhile  it  is  quite  possible  that  two  essentially  different  dis- 
eases, very  similar  in  many  of  their  symptoms  and  in  their 
anatomical  relations,  may  be  included  under  the  common  designa- 
tion of  abdominal  typhus ;  the  one  may  be  a  general  disease, 
produced  by  infection,  although  localising  itself  in  the  glandular 
apparatus  of  the.  bowels;  the  other  may  he  a  local  enteritis  in 
which  only  for  individual  reasons  the  follicular  apparatus  of  the 
bowels  is  attacked  in  a  similar  manner  as  in  abdominal  typhus, 
and  thus  a  series  of  symptoms  like  those  of  the  first  form  are 
evolved.    What  happens  is  scarlatina  anpporta  this,  for  not  only 
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,                                                       rature  ^^H 

^^^  closely  resemble  tlic  latter  disease,  whilst  without  doubt  no  abdo*  ^^M 


mi 

1       cii 


Q  alterations  in  the  follicles  of  Ihe  bowels  occur  in  that  disease 
similar  to  those  of  abdomiual  lyphtis,  but  during  tlie  period  of  c 
valesccnce  a  variety  of  f  vraptoms  and  the  course  of  the  temperatur 
closely  resemble  the  latter  disease,  whilst  without  doubt  no  abdo* 
I  tninal  typhus  is  present.     Analogy  with  maay  other  diseases  leads 
I  to  the  same  conclusion,  for  example,  with  cholera^  in  which  the 
r  epidemic  disease  induced  by  contagion  may  be  perfectly  simulated  by 
forms  of  disease  arising  from  purely  local  conditions.     Now  it  is  very 
conceivable  that  in  the  second  forms,  the  further  typhous  development 
of  the  anatomical  changes  and  of  the  general  course  may  halt  and 
stop  at  any  given  point,  and  that  thus  we  may  get  affections  begin- 
ning like  typhoid  fever,  but  endmg  much  earlier.     Such  cases  must 
include  merely  intestinal  catarrh,  without  any  very  precise  limita- 
Ltions. 

I  But  even  in  the  disease  which  originates  in  iufection,  we  have 
Pso  reason  to  deny  that,  provided  the  original  causes  were  not 
very  potent,  or  when  the  deposit  is  slight,  rudimentary  forms  of  the 
disease  may  be  developed,  as  may  bo  often  observed  in  the  case  of 
other  infectious  diseases.  All  this,  however,  only  comphcates  the 
question  for  diagnosis ;  thermometry  alone  canaot  Bcttle  it,  jet  it 
may  give  us  considerable  aid  in  the  solution.  The  eetiology,  the 
circumstances  of  the  special  case,  the  remaiaitig  symptoms,  must  be 
.taken  into  consideration.  Thermometry  itself  may  afford  the  follow- 
ig  aids  to  diagnosis  in  unusually  mild  cases : 
If  the  temperatures,  without  any  other  particular  reason,  several 
times  reach  the  evening  ranges  of  abdominal  typhus,  this,  especially 
if  it  occur  with  good  nursing,  ia  an  argument  for  abdominal 
typhus. 

Even  if  the  temperatures  are  somewhat  below  the  characteristic 

ranges,  but  still  approximate  to  them  very  closely,  and  the  general 

course  resembles  that  of  abdomiual  typhus,  this  is  also  an  argument 

in  its  favour,  and  so  much  more  so  if  the  patient  is  more  than  thirty 

old,  or  a  child,  or  suffering  from  aniemia.     If  such  a  type  of 

«  lasts  for  a  whole  week,  without  special  and  satisfactory  rea- 

lUB,  this  is  a  powerful  argument  for  the  presence  of  abdominal 

phus. 

5  :o.  However  characteristic  the  fastlgium  stage  may  be,  errors  of 
diagnosis  may  occur  very  easily  when  the  initial  period  has  not  been 
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under  observation,  and  still  more  easily  when  no  information  i 
the  commencement  of  the  attack  can  be  obtained,  and  we  are  thas 
Ifft  in  ignorance  as  to  the  time  the  disease  has  already  lasted. 

These  errors  are  hkely  to  be  most  numerous  when  our  obaerva- 
tions  are  made  on  only  a  brief  period  of  the  fastigium.  At  this 
period  it  is  common  enough  to  confound  abdominal  typhus  with  the 
following  diseases ; 

(a)  With  pneumonia,  especially  iii  cases  where  hepatiEation 
takes  place  slowly,  and  for  two  or  three  days  at  least  it  is  impossible 
to  differentiate  such  cases  from  abdominal  typhas  simply  by  the 
temperature.  Even  in  cases  of  pneumonia,  where  the  physical  ex- 
amination of  the  chest  has  determined  the  presence  of  changes  in 
the  lungs,  it  may  still  remain  doubtful  whether  abdominal  typhus 
may  not  co-exist  with  pneumonia.  In  such  case-a  it  is  not  possible 
to  form  a  correct  diagnosis,  except  by  several  days'  observations, 

(b)  With  acide  ea-antAems,  in  which,  however,  it  is  very  rare  for  , 
a  high  fever  temperature  to  persist  longer  than  the  fifth  day,  withoat  j 
cither  the  exanthem  or  some  local  manifestation  declaring  itself. 

(c)  With  e^anthematic  ti/phm,  which  sometimes  is  iudistiiiguish-fl 
able  from  atdominal  typhus,  as  far  aa  the  temperature  goes,  dnring  I 
Ihe  fastigium;  in  general,  however,  the  elevation  oftempemtur 
greater  in  true  typhfw  than  in  typhoiV/  fever,  and  the  mormug remis-l 
sions  es])ecially  are  less  considerable  in  the  former. 

{d)  With  cerebro-sphittl  meningilu,  ra  which  the  observations  ofl 
a  few  days  only  afford  little  aid  to  diagnosis. 

[e)  With  aaite  oiteomyelitia,  which  may  run  a  very  similar  courae 
to  abdominal  typhas,  but  differs  from  it  by  intense  local  phenomena 
developing  themselves  in  the  joints. 

(_/■)  With  acut«  tuhfirculoiii,  which  may  sometimes  exhibit  b 
similar  course  to  that  of  typhoid  fever  for  several  days  together 

{g)  With  trkkinotia,  which,  like  the  preceding,  may  exhibit  a 
similar  course  of  temperature. 

[h)  With  abscets  of  ihe  liver  and  pyeemia,  which  for  some  littlel 
time  cannot  be  diagnosed  from  the  fastigium  of  abdominal  typhiw. 

(0  With  infest'mat  catarrh ;  with  moderately  good  nursing,  how- 
ever, this  shortly  exhibits  a  lower  range  of  temperature  than  abdo- 
minal typhus, 

{J)  W'ith  injliien^a ;  like  the  preceding,  however,  with  ,_ 
rnirsing,  it  does  not  long  maintain  the  high  temperatures  of  tjrplu 
fever,  unless  associated  with  cstarrliul  ptieumonin. 
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Although  thermometry  does  not  »lwH;fs  sucf^eed  in  mastering  tie 
difficulties  of  dingnosis  in  these  coses  at  this  stage,  yet  it  often 
enough  does  so,  aad  by  itself  is  ahle  to  procure  u»  a  uieans  of  decision, 
and  to  exclude  abdominal  typhus — (i)  in  young  adults,  when 
during  the  fastigium  (especially  if  the  other  symptoms  are  severe) 
the  evening  temperature  keeps  under  39-6°  C.  {i03'28°  1".) ;  (2)  in 
bU  cases  in  which,  daring  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  the  tem- 
perature sinks  to  normal  at  any  time  of  day  {unless  from  powerful 
causes,  such  as  copious  haemorrhages,  perforations,  &c.)]  which 
certainly  happens  in  severe,  or  pernicious  intermittent  fever  resem- 
bling abdominal  typhus,  does  often  at  least  happen  in  pyremia,  and 
sometimes  occurs  in  pneumonia  and  acute  tuberculosis. 

Moit  certainty  imc  it  Jiutijied  iu  potiilvely  diaynotinif  ahdotninal 
i^kaa  in  illnesses  of  moderate  severity  during  the  fastigium,  wAeit 
previoiitlg  Aeallhg  persona  of  youthful  or  middle  age,  aft^r  being 
ill  abvut  Jive  dnyt  or  perhaps  a  week,  exhibit  evening  tempera- 
titTe»  ^397° — ^40'5°  C.  (i03'46° — io4'9°  F-).  *"■  «  ^'W^«  higher, 
alhrnaiing  mth  morning  temperature!,  which  are  f^ — 1\°  C.  (i'35'' 
— 2"}°  F.)  lower  ;  unlett  some  other  disorder  of  any  tort  can  be  dit- 
eovered  to  erplam  the  height  of  the  fever,  or  unlean  ihey  have  been 
the  mtbjecle  of  gross  neglect  immediately  be/ore  coming  utuler  observa- 
tion. 

In  children,  or  persons  who  have  been  much  neglected,  and  very 
old  people,  and  where  considerable  local  disorders  are  recognisable, 
even  where  the  course  of  the  temperature  is  conforiuable,  the  curves 
of  the  second  week  must  be  waited  for,  if  the  diagnosis  cannot  be 
established  by  other  means  than  the  thermometer. 

§  II.  If  the  period  of  fastigium  is  marked  by  very  extravagant 
temperatures,  or,  indeed,  either  by  specially  high  temperatures  (41^ 
C.  {=  io.5'8°  t\)  or  more),  or  the  morning  remissions  are  wanting, 
this  may  depend,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  severity  of  the  case,  or 
on  the  want  of  proper  care  in  nursing,  or  on  manifold  mistakes  of 
various  kinds,  but  less  often  at  this  period  on  the  occnrrence  of  com- 
plications. 

In  such  cases,  the  same  doubts  and  errors  of  diagnosis  are  pos- 
sible as  iu  cases  of  moderate  severity,  but  the  diagnosis  \a  certainly 
more  difficult  in  those  estremeiy  severe  cases.  But  very  extrava- 
gant temperatures  are  rather  against  than  in  favour  of  abdominal 
typhus.     A  positive  diagnosis  of  abdominal  typhus  on  the  basia  of 
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thernao metric  observation  can  sometimes,  under  sach  circnmsUiDcea,  I 
be  obtained  only  b^  watching  the  case  for  a  longer  period.  I 

§  1 2.  In  the  midilU  of  the  gecond  week,  betweea  the  ninth  and 
twelfth  davs,  slight  and  severe  cases  show  a  well  defined  difference. 

lu  dight  cases  of  abdominal  tjphua  the  fastigium  then  shows  n 
tendency  to  terminate.  Sometimes  a  brief  perturbation,  an  unusually 
high  evening  temperature,  or  an  absence  of  the  morning  remission, 
immediately  precedes  the  crisis;  more  commonly,  however,  the 
decrease  of  fever  immediately  follows  the  fustigium.  The  favorable 
crisis  (Wendung)  generally  happens  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth 
day  of  the  disease,  or  even  earlier  now  and  again,  especially  after 
remedial  measures  have  proved  successful.  On  the  tenth  day,  or 
most  commonly  on  the  twelfth,  in  favorable  cases,  the  first  consider- 
able morning  remission  is  wont  to  occur,  and  contrasts  most  satis- 
factorily with  those  which  have  preceded  it.  On  the  following  day 
tite  remission  may  indeed  again  appear  less  considerable,  but  soon 
the  remissions  steadily  increase  in  amount,  whilst  the  exacerbations 
at  the  same  time  decrease  in  severity ;  the  daily  ascent  begins  later, 
aud  the  corresponding  fall  begins  earlier ;  the  height  of  the  exacer- 
bations generally  diminishes  a  little,  a  decidedly  descending  direction 
is  taken  by  the  temperature,  and  already  at  the  end  of  the  second 
week,  or  at  the  begmniug  of  the  third,  the  decrease  of  the  evening 
exacerbations  shows  that  convalescence  is  fairly  estAblished.' 

The  conversion  of  the  short  daily  curves  of  the  fastigium  into  the 
steep  daily  curves  of  the  period  of  convalescence,  when  it  occurs  in 
the  second  week,  may  be  regarded  as  a  sign  (which  seldom  deceives 
us]  that  the  case  will  be  a  mild  one.  It  is  true  it  gives  no  absolntfi 
pledge  as  lo  the  termination;  for  dangers  threaten  even  in  the 
mildest  course  of  this  disease,  dangers  which  cannot  be  foreseen ; 
perforations,  hemorrhages,  cerebral  irritations  dependent  on  indi- 
vidual peculiarities,  complications  from  the  organs  of  respiration, 

'  It  is  interesting  to  notice  boir  the  lliermonietric  results  oblaiacd  b;  (lis  I 
auliior  in  man;  liunUrcd  cases  of  abdomioRl  typhus  aud  oilier  fcvcn,  conOrm  I 
llie  observations  of  Hippocrates  on  critical  da^i.  Tlic  Fatlier  of  Mciliciuc  ei 
Mdoredtiie  3rJ.  3th,  7lfa,  9tfa,  iilb,  i4tb,  i7tb,  and  >otb  as  the  oiilical  dajs  In  I 
fcTcrj,  and  if  sljowauce  be  made  for  the  dKTerenre  ia  Ibe  UricntAl  and  mndem  1 
uielhods  of  reckouiaf;  (by  includiu);  both  the  A>.j  from  which  wo  date,  and  the  I 
d>y  on  tvliich  lbs  cbnnge  bappeus)  we  shall  Aud  his  ob»«r*»(ioD  full;  conlirmcd  I 
by  our  author's.— [Tb*K8.] 
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and  so  forth.  But  if  the  essential  process  assumes  a  favorabli" 
shape — and  thermomefry  only  guarantees  this— the  probability  of 
Buch  degenerations  and  accessory  disorders  becomes  incomparably 
lessened,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  patient  may  be  guarded  from 
such  dangers  by  a  careful  vigilance. 

Less  favorable  and  less  trustworthy  than  this  transition  of  the. 
temperature  into  steep  curves,  is  a  temporary  considerable  sinking  of 
temperature,  a  considerable  decrease  of  the  evening  exacerbations 
occurring  unusually  early,  so  that  they  approximate  to  the  unaltered 
morning  temperatures,  or  an  apparently  rapid  transition  into  defer- 
vescence ;  in  all  these  cases  the  course  is  usually  irregular,  and  fresh 
elevations  of  temperature  may  be  expected, 

The  commonest  course  taken  by  the  temperature  during  improve- 
ment and  convalescence,  is  that  of  increasing  remissions  in  the 
morning  hours,  which  are  succeeded  by  eitacerbations  of  less  severity, 
Eo  that  in  the  course  of  from  six  to  ten  days  the  temperature  ap- 
proaches to  normal  in  a  sort  of  zigzag  fashion.  The  difference 
between  the  morning  and  evening  temperatures  may  thus  remain 
the  same  for  several  days,  or  even  a  week,  or  it  may  become  increased, 
through  the  morning  remissions  rapidly  becoming  grealcr.  Then  the 
daily  differences  become  less,  through  the  continuous  diminution  of 
the  evening  exacerbations,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  we 
generally  find  both  the  normal  temperature  and  convalescence  at- 
tained together. 

If  the  course  described  above  be  taken,  there  can  be  hardly  any 
doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis.  Catarrhal  pneumonia  and  very  severe 
influenza  may  indeed  recover  in  similar  fashion,  but  they  do  so 
mncb  more  quickly,  and  the  fever  does  not  last  to  the  end  of  the 
third  week.  On  the  other  hand,  when  high  temperatures  are  met 
with  in  recovering  cerebro-spina)  meningitis  and  trichinosis,  eou- 
valescence  indeed  occurs  in  a  remitting  fashion,  but  it  is  more 
protracted,  and  is  more  commonly  interrupted.  Other  affections 
which  recover  in  this  remitting  type  are  distinguished  by  not  reach- 
ing the  same  heights  of  temperature  during  the  fastigium  as  abdominal 
typhus  does.  Deviations  from  the  prescribed  form  of  defervescence 
dn  indeed  occasionaHy  occur,  and  may  make  the  diagnosis  doubtful. 
With  these  we  must  reckon  the  accelerated  return  to  freedom  from 
fever,  which  happens  once  now  and  then  in  such  a  way  that  in  the 
middle,  or  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  week,  normal  tem- 
peratures arc  met  with  in  the  evening.     This  generally  occurs  after 
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jadidous  tlierapeutic  measures,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  without  them, 
lu  such  cases,  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  must  not  have  been  made 
from  the  general  symjitoms  only,  bat  from  the  temperature  also,  if   i 
it  is  to  be  maintained  after  such  a  recovery. 

Other  varieties  of  defervescence  are  less  common  when  recovery 
takes  place  in  the  course  of  the  third  week.  Sometimes  the  variation 
is  only  apparent.  We  are  deceived  by  false  statements  of  the  patient 
as  to  the  duration  of  his  disease.  If  all  the  remaining  conditions 
are  perfectly  en  Te^l-i',  we  are  often  able  to  determine,  from  the 
course  of  the  temperature,  that  the  patient  has  deceived  himself  as 
to  the  beginning  of  his  disease,  and  this  thermometric  indication  is 
often  subsequently  confirmed  when  further  demands  are  made  upon 
the  memory. 

In  such  a  course  of  temperature  daring  convalescence  we  seldom 
meet  with  much  trouble  from  complications,  unless  the  patient  was 
in  a  condition  of  imperfect  health  before  being  attacked ;  or  special 
injurious  influences  induce  them,  or  the  "  epidemic  constitution " 
exhibits  a  temporary  tendency  to  such  comphcations.  If  a  compli- 
cation occurs,  there  results  at  some  point  of  the  coarse  an  arrest  of 
the  decrease  in  temperature,  or  a  fresh  elevation  of  temperature. 
Sometimes  an  unusually  sudden  and  deep  fall  of  temperature  precedes 
this  change,  and  is  altvays  suspicious. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  unusual  in  such  caaet-,  and  especially 
in  diseases  which  run  a  very  mild  course,  to  meet  with  relapses,  and 
recrudescence  of  the  morbid  processes.  There  is  here  an  csseutial 
distinction  in  the  coarse  and  danger  of  the  case,  whether  the  renewal 
of  the  process  begins  iu  places  which  have  hitherto  remained  intact, 
so  long  as  the  earlier  deposits  have  not  yet  begun  the  heaUng  process, 
or  have  made  but  little  progress  in  it  (recrudescence,  typhous  after- 
stroke,  or  relapse) ;  or  whether  recovery  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  considerable  progress,  and  freedom  from  fever  has  been  ob- 
tained. Iu  the  former  case,  the  commencement  of  recrudescence  is 
either  indicated  by  the  temperature  rising  above  the  previously  I 
moderate  height ;  or  we  observe  all  at  once  an  alteration  in  type  | 
instead  of  the  constantly  descending  course,  the  daily  remissions  j 
be^n  to  be  more  imperfect,  the  daily  exacerbations  begin  earlier,  j 
become  somewhat  higher,  and  last  longer,  and  in  general  a  very  J 
severe  and  irregular  course  succeeds,  which  brings  many  dangers  to  I 
the  sick  in  its  train.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  relapses,  properly  I 
Bo-called,  which  begin  after  tlic   patient  is   free  from  fever,  and  f 
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sometimes  even  in  convaleeceace.  They  have  (as  has  already  beeo 
said),  as  a  rule,  a  very  normal,  and  generally  favorable  course,  which 
usually  terminafea  with  the  twenty-first  day  from  the  beginning  of 
the  relapse,  more  particularly  when  they  occur  after  a  mild  primary 
attack. 


8  i_^.  We  may  always,  with  great  probability,  expect  a  sn'ere 
courts  of  the  disease  as  soon  as  morning  temperatures  above  39*5°  C. 
(lo^'i"  F.)  are  persistently  met  with,  and  evening  temperatures  of 
40'j°C.  (io4'9F.)  are  reached  or  exceeded,  and  the  daily  exacerba- 
tions o&^ur  with  great  punctuality,  or  prolong  themselves  beyond  mid- 
night, whilst  the  daily  differences  are  slight,  and  so  the  course  of  the 
disease  is  sub-continuous,  but  the  daily  minimum  exceeds  the  lowest 
limits  of  the  range  of  typhus  exacerbations  (39*^°  C.  =  io3'28°  F,); 
and  finally  when  moderation  of  the  temperature  docs  not  occur  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  week,  or  at  the  latest  about  the  twelfth  day. 

All  irregnlnrities  in  the  second  week  are  suBi)icions.  All  uneven 
i'levations  of  temperature,  as  well  as  purposeless  and  excessive  falls 
of  temperature,  and  although  a  tolerably  rapid  recovery  is  possible 
in  such  cases,  relapsesj  fresh  elevations  of  temperature,  complications, 
and  hypostrophes  are  very  common,  'fhe  irregularity  is  especially 
unfavorable  when  no  indication  of  an  increase  in  the  remissions  is 
met  with  in  the  second  week,  although  the  evening  temperatures 
per  »e  may  remain  substanlially  inconsiderable,  or  even  when  the 
morning  temperatures  are  higher  than  the  evening. 

It  is  an  sbnost  certain  sign  of  a  severe  course  when  the  morning 
temperatures  reach  40°  C,  (104^  F,),  and  those  of  the  evening 
exceed  41"  C.  (lOj'S"  F.),  and  especially  when,  towards  the  close 
of  the  second  week,  increasing  rises  of  temperature  are  met. 

The  most  unfavorable  circnmetance  of  all,  however,  is  the  occurrence 
of  apparently  purposeless  fluctuations,  along  with  such  a  course  as 
has  been  described,  even  when  such  fluctuations  consist  in  a  sudden 
decrease  of  temperature  not  proper  to  abdominal  typhus. 


^  14.  It  is  in  severe  cases  more  particularly,  that  we  meet  with  a 
compUcaUd  course. 

The  least  dangerous  form  is  that  in  which,  without  any  particular 
or  at  least  much  moderation  of  temperature  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half  of  the  second  week,  the  evening  exacerbations  remain 
considerable  (over  40"  C,  =  104"  F.),  and  on  particular  evenings 
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veaoh  abo7e4X^G.  (105*8°  7.) ;  and  on  the  oHmt  liiiid»  aMniiig  M- 
miMioiu  unomiiiiig  to  one  degree,  or  a  degree  and  «  balf  Oenlft* 
grade (=1*8°  or a7°70»<^^^^<''^>'e met  vidi;  aBdfliiiBfhe 
ooniae  goea  on  into  the  third  week,  or  efen  to  ita  Ttrj  endt  wifii 
acaroely  dhmniahaJ  aeveritir.  Bnt  if  no  eompHeationa  oeooij  it  ia 
moat  cnatomary,  even  in  andi  oaaeai  to  find  the  enoeriiatiflna  « (rifle 
leaa  in  amonnt  ftom  the  middle  of  the  third  week,  and  now  and  then 
a  more  oonaidcnble  xemiiaion  oceoraj  prepaialoiy  to  a  daoided 
deoreaae  of  ibver  heat. 

flometimea,  however,  the  temperatqie  modcratea  m  jhii  waj'— the 
hi|^  tempentaiea  of  the  aeoond  week  do  not  reeor,  flie  tenpentnva 
eapeeiaQy  remaining  abont  4-^  G.  (A^F-)  lower  fhm  in  tiie  aeeoad 
weak,  bnt  atiQ  a  high  degree  of  fisver  remainai  and  the  lemiaainBa 
oontinne  to  be  ineonaiderable.    However,  even  in  eaaea  wfaieh  may 
be  oonrideKed  prettj  &Torable^  it  ia  not  inbtqiumSij  the  oaae  that 
eonaideraMe  lemiaaiona  of  tonperatare  are  poaiponed  tothefooriii 
weeL    Or  the  temperatnze  may  atin  remain  aa  li^  aa  in  the  aaeond 
week,  or  even  riae  atill  hi|^,  and  eontimie  ao  till  at  kast  the 
middle  of  the  tfahdwedc,  and  often  to  the  ndddla  or  even  end  of  the 
Ibnrth  weeL    In  anoh  eaaea  the  evening  temperatorea  eoniinne  to 
ahow  ihemadvea  aa  high  or  almoat  ao  aa  in  the  eariier  atagei;,  the 
remissions  are  less^  and  the  daily  di£ferenoe  is  commonly  not  above 
T°C.  (T^o^rOi  except  when  the  exacerbations  exhibit  an  exorbitant 
height  of  temperature.    The  morning  temperatures^  in  particular, 
generally  range  between  39*5°  and  40°  C.  (i03'i°  and  io4^P.)> 
or  perhaps  between  40°  and  40*5^  C.  (104^  and  104*9®  ^0^  ^^*  ^^^ 
seldom  above  this,  whilst  in  the  periods  of  exacerbation  the  tempe- 
rature sometimes  exceeds  41^  C.  (io5*8°  F.),  or  may  reach  and  even 
surpass  4^1°  C.  (io7'6°r.).     The  mean  daily  temperature  is  gene- 
rally over  40°  C.  (104°  F.).    The  extent  of  the  exacerbations  is 
thus  increased,  and  the  daily  rise  of  temperature  begins  in  the 
morning,  even  as  early  as  9  or  perhaps  8  a.m.,  and  the  high  tempe- 
rature continues  till  midnight  or  even  later,  commonly  with  two  or 
more  peaks  [to  the  curve  of  elevation].    The  morning  remission  is, 
correspondmgly,  of  very  brief  duration,   and  lasts  only  an  hour 
or  two. 

Or  irregularities  may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  fever,  which 
usually  draw  other  irregularities  in  their  train.  Not  infrequently 
these  irregularities  result  from  the  severity  of  the  case,  from  unfa- 
vorable conditions  surrounding  the  patient,  individual  peculiarities. 
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or  the  prevailing  character  of  the  epidemic.  But  in  many  cases  the 
irregularities  result  from  complications.  If  the  complications  are  of 
a  local  inflammatorj  nature,  such  as  intense  bronchitis,  pneumonia, 
parotitis,  and  such  like,  cither  the  temperature  tisea  notably,  or  at 
least  the  previous  morning  remissions,  which  have  probably  been 
considerable,  become  much  less  so. 

When  a  patient  suffering  from  nbdomina!  typhus  becomes  attacked 
with  Mialic  cholera,  the  course  of  the  temperature  is  very  peculiar. 
Coses  of  this,  observed  in  my  wards,  have  been  published  by 
Friedlander  (in  1867,  in  'Arcliiv  der  Heilkuode,'  viii,  439).  He 
has  not  only  shown  that  cholera  exerts  a  powerful  influence  in  de- 
pressing the  temperature,  but  also  that  in  the  patient  suffering  from 
iy[A\oid  fever,  tlie  first  unmistakable  fall  of  temperature  occurs  even 
thirty  to  thirty-sin  hoars  before  the  collapse  of  cholera,  and  as  much 
as  tvpelve  to  twenty-four  hours  before  copious  diarrhiEa  commences, 
and  this  fall  of  temperature  therefore  serves  as  the  first  symptom  of 
cholera  infection  in  such  cases. 

If  severe  htsmorrhnges  supervene  in  the  course  of  abdominal 
typhus,  particularly  haemorrhages  from  the  bowels,  a  considerable  fall 
of  temperature  maj  be  met  with,  even  to  below  normal ;  but  the 
temperature  usually  rises  again  speedily  to  the  previous  heights,  or 
even  above  them.' 

The  momentary  elevations  of  temperature  in  the  former  cases,  and 
its  momentary  fiiUs  in  tlie  latter  cases,  are  by  no  means  the  sole 
effects  of  the  complications :  beyond  this,  they  more  or  leas  com- 
pletely destroy  the  normal  cliaracters  of  the  course,  and  the  numerous 
irregularities  may  themselves  prove  injurious  even  when  the  compli- 
cations which  caused  them  have  been  happily  overcome. 

In  some  special,  and  in  many  respects  extraordinarily  severe  cases, 
considerable  falls  of  temperature  occur  at  the  supreme  moment  of 
danger,  without  any  particular  collapse,  and  without  assignable 
cause ;  these  are  by  no  means  to  be  looked  upon  as  favorable,  but  are 
on  the  other  hand  connected  with  an  increase  in  other  threatening 
symptoms,  with  weakness  of  the  cardiac  contractions  and  of  the 
sounds  of  the  heart,  with  enormous  frequency  of  the  pulse,  severe 
delirium,  and  automatic  muscular  movements  (floccitatio,  carphology, 
subsnltuB  tendinnm,  &'c,),  with  coma,  and  the  most  extreme  pros- 
tration, and  bear  the  strongest  resemblance  to  the  fall  of  temperature 
in  the  pro-agonistic  period,  which  will  be  described  presently.  They 
*  See  pBgc  134  and  the  foot-note. — [TaiSs.] 
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danotteoanUfyicpment  avftnorMa  oisis  of  the  disease;  yet 
.  tt-mmeiimBt  ha^pam  that  tiie  &U1  a^,  vMcli  seemed  so  imminent, 
iBtnrtedl^enctgetioinawiTa — tym  which  the  towptnlmu  wean 
.  toitepraiioatlKie^jarev«nriMiHthe]»tieBtgebb<ltar;  We 
--  m^  oall  thflM  OMBB  cS  pn-lethmf  (pro-«goin&>m)  M  ol  taiqier 
nban.  Bat  area  in  oun  whioh  hun  beoww  wnn  nd  tmgabr, 
the  ^^pkal  ooone  ipenn,  u  wmhi  u  ■Ifidn  bepn  to  and.  TUi 
doN  not  to  often  b^ipea  it  the  heif^  of  tiw  dJiMwe  (or  in  Ae 
betigiain),  hot  gcnenllj  begiu  flnt  during  eeanimeBOOb, 

UnloM  death  Bocoeods,  i^  aBnn<iHMibftTethiiiaoimmoii,.thit 
the  bst^inm  period  and  the  whde  eonne  of  the  daaiie  ii  pxH 
tnoted.  And  thctefine,  ia  verj  mtny  ouei^  then  oenti^  ca  » 
tolmJilj  flxed  dij  <tf  the  diwHe,  »  tnuuitorf  nadtgiHaa,  and  19 
ottun  a  partaonlar  deration  of  tempecatnre.  The  naamitmw  aoaai 
to  ^efn  the  lait  dejv  <rf  the  mekj  or  the  middle  of  a  wad:  (of  flw 
dimne) ;  the  riaea  of  tempeoiataie  inuoediatdj  A{r^  thoM  d^  orait 
the  begbning  ti  a  froah  veek.  The  eommoneat  enait  of  aE  ia  to 
obanrefin  mdi  piotiaoted  oaflea,aatrikingriaeof  taBpcntanabont 
the  twtaltj-BBii  day,  or  sometimea  a  daj  eailier  ta  later.  Thia  aae 
of  tempentnn  beoonua  ni«e  oona^oDona,  beeaoae  about  thia  tuna 
.  the  coime  exhibita  a  viaJble  renuasion,  and  the  fers  haa  em  b^nn 
to  decrease ;  and  this  decrease  is  very  commonly  intemipt«d  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  by  elevations  of  tempeiatore  which  are  wont 
to  exceed  the  height  attained  on  the  preceding  day  by  ■i°  C.  (1*^°  F.) 
or  more. 

At  this  stage  the  diagnosie  is  seldom  doubtful ;  only  exceptionally 
acute  tuberculosis,  or  cerebro-spinal  meningitisj  may  be  suspected, 
and  particularly  when  the  latter  is  epidemic,  at  which  times  especially 
many  more  or  less  striking  cerebro-spinal  symptoms  are  generallyasso- 
ciated  with  typhoid  fever,  and  thus  increase  the  resemblance  of  the 
two  diseases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prognosis  is  an  affair  of 
practical  interest  at  this  period.  Thermometry  cannot  always  afford 
certain  data  on  which  to  found  them,  but  may  give  us  very  valuable 
hints  (literally  winit) . 

Generally  speaking,  every  case  is  a  dangerous  one  in  which  this 
(protracted)  form  of  the  disease  is  met  with. 

There  is  very  great  danger,  as  soon  aa  the  temperature  reaches  a 
heightof  4T'2°  C.  (io6'i6°  F.),  and  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for 
is  a  very  tedious  recovery.  With  a  temperature  of  41*4°  C. 
(106*52°  F.)  the  fatal  cases  are  always  nearly  twice  aa  numeroas  a? 
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the  tecovmes.     With  41*5°  (i07'i5''F.)  rtnA  higher  degrees,  reco- 
very is  a  rarity. 

Fiedler  {'Deufsch.  Archiv.  f.  klin.  Med.,*  i,  5^4)  derlares 
4175"  C.  (io7'i_5°  r.)  to  be  the  maximum  temperature  admitting 
of  recovery,  which  occurred  ia  two  such  cases,  all  the  rest  with  the 
same,  or  h  higher,  temperature  ending  fntally.  However,  in  one  of 
my  eases  of  typhoid  fever,  recovery  took  place  after  a  temperature  of 
4X1°  C.  (=33'7°Ii,.  =  ■107-825°  i'.)  had  been  reached  (during  a 
rigor  in  the  course  of  the  disease). 

A  repeated  rise  of  temperature  to  very  considerable  heights 
(41°  C.  =  105-8°  F.)  increases  the  danger  considerably.  Yet  these 
are  much  better  borne  by  tlie  patient  if,  in  the  morning  hours,  or 
intercurrent  jy,  there  are  considerable  falls  of  temperature.  Very  high 
temperatures  with  iutercurrent  remissions  of  temperature  are  less 
dangerous  than  somewhat  lower  heights  wliich  continue  both 
morning  and  evening  with  scarcely  any  break.  If  the  tempe- 
rature exceeds  41'^  C.  (105-8°  F.)  in  the  morning  hours,  death  is 
almost  certain. 

If  the  temperature  in  the  third  week  is  higher  than  in  the  second, 
or  when  an  ascending  directioii  is  assumed  in  tlie  third  week,  it  must 
always  be  considered  noteworthy. 

All  gross  irregularities  afford  a  bad  prognosis;  or,  at  least,  one 
must  be  prepared  for  further  complications. 

§  15.  It  is  quite  the  exception  for  the  course  of  a  severe  case  to 
immediately  terminate  favorably  by  crisis;  for  more  often  there  in- 
tervenes a  period  of  changing  fortunes — a  period  of  uncertainty : 
the  amphibidk  stage. 

This  stage  often  intrudes  into  casea  which  seemed  in  the  com- 
mencement to  be  of  only  slight  severity,  but  which,  in  any  case, 
muflt  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  well-informed  practitioner;  as 
particulariy  in  cases  of  abdominal  typhus  of  aged  persons;  in  casea 
of  previous  ill-health;  in  cases  of  relapse,  occurring  before  decided 
progress  towards  recovery  has  been  made ;  in  cases  which  displayed 
great  irregularities  at  a  very  early  stage,  uuless  these  necessitate  an 
extreme  milduess  of  the  attack ;  in  patients  continuously  exposed  to 
injurious  inKucDces,  or  who  are  forced  to  make  great  muscular 
exertions  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  illness;  and  such  like.  The 
amphiboHc  stage  generally  begins  in  the  middle,  rarely  so  early  ns 
the  commencement,  of  the  third  week ;  sometimes  in  the  beginning 
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of  the  fourth  week,  and  is  preceded  in  many  caaes  by  a  remixsion  ol 

unusual  extent,  or  even  by  collapse,  and  makes  itself  known  bj 
more  or  less  considerable  irregularities,  apparently  caaual  improve- 
ments or  purposeless  relapses.  In  general  the  evening  teraperati 
are  still  pretty  high  in  this  stage,  although  less  so  oa  the  averi 
than  in  the  fastigium.  And  although  on  particular  days  the 
mura  of  the  fastigium  may  be  reached  or  even  exceeded,  yet  in 
mnjority  of  cases  the  temperature  in  the  evenings  remains  a  trifle 
lower.  Considerable  remissions,  which  may  estend  to  the  evening, 
occur  intercurrently,  but  exhibit  no  steadiness ;  and  whilst  the  symp- 
toms for  several  days  may  appear  strikingly  favorable,  ait  at  once 
relapses  again  occur.  It  is  by  no  means  common  to  find  the  inter- 
current falls  of  temperature  in  this  stage  going  on  into  collapse, 
without  further  and  dangerous  reasons  for  such  a  course;  and,  when 
such  falls  of  temperature  occur,  the;  are  almost  always  dangerous, 
or  are  at  least  followed  by  a  fresh  and  striking  rise  of  temperature. 

Sometimes  exacerbations  of  stationary  height  alternate  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  with  deep  remissions  of  temperature,  which  go  down 
to  normal  or  even  below  it ;  in  the  latter  cases,  symptoms  of  coliaj»e 
are  often  met  will).  Although  defervescence  may  establiih  itself  by 
a  gradual  decrease  of  (he  exacerbations,  after  such  an  alternating 
course  bns  lasted  a  whole  week ;  yet  what  generally  occurs  is  this — 
that  after  some  time,  the  remissions  become  less,  and  even  approxi- 
mate to  the  exacerbations.  In  special  cases,  deep  falls  of  temperature, 
or  even  collapse  temperatures,  occur  even  in  the  time  of  the  exacer- 
bation. It  is  not  very  rare  to  meet  with  a  postponement  of  the 
times  of  exacerbation  and  remission — so  (hat  the  former  occurs  in 
the  morning  hours,  and  the  latter  in  the  afternoon — which  seems  to 
have  no  bearing  upon  prognosis. 

Very  mnny  complications  commonly  occur  in  this  stage;  most 
frequently  their  effect  is  not  simply  to  raise  the  temperature,  but  ako 
to  abolish  or  at  least  mask  the  remissions.  ~ 

Sudden  and  considerable  falls  of  temperature  are  only  obi 
with  severe  hsemorrbages  and  perforations  in  this  stage. 

Not  infrequently  recrudescence  of  the  course  takes  place,  with 
renewal  of  the  symptoms  ia  the  fastigium,  apparently  caused  by  a 
renewal  of  the  anatomical  lesions.     It  ia  in  these  cases,  more  par- 
ticularly, that  dangerous  and  fatal  hiemorrhsges  and  perforations  an 
to  be  dreaded, 

Bigors  sometimes  set  in,  with  great  rise  of  temperature;   tb| 
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rgenerally  indicate  the  occurrence  of  freili  complications  (pjremic 

and  septictcmic  processes). 

This  amphibolic  stage  sometimes  lasts  only  three  or  four  days 

(half  a  week),  generally  a  we«k,  or  a  week  and  a  half}  sometimes 
uvcn  longer. 

■  $  16.  If  the  disease  is  tending  towards  death,  the  pro-agonistic 
stage  generally  commences  with  deceptive  depressions  of  tempe- 
rature, which,  however,  for  the  most  part  not  only  exhibit  a  contrast 
to  tile  remaining  symptoms,  but  also  show  a  certain  amount  of 
irregularity. 

In  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  unusual  and  persistent 
rise   of  temperature,  particularly  in  the  morning,  which  exceeds 

t4i^C.  (io58^l!'.);or  there  ensues  a  sudden  increase  of  temperature, 
troountingevento4I'5^C.  (=  ioS-5°l!".),  orevenmore,  only  seldom 
reaching  43*^0.  (io9'4'i".),  or  above  that; 

Or  there  occurs  a  sudden  deep  fall  of  temperature,  accompanied 
with  symptoms  of  extreme  coUapse. 

The  death-agony  is  not  always  preceded  by  a  recognisable  pro- 
agonistic  stage.  Sometimes,  oa  the  contrary,  death  happens  very 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  !n  this  stage.  Id  the  death-agony,  and 
in  the  actual  moment  of  death,  the  temperature  may,  according  to 
oircumstances,  be  very  low,  highly  febrile,  or  even  hyper-jiyretic ; 
which  apparently  depends  chiefly  upon  the  kind  of  condition  which 
immediately  determined  the  fatal  result. 

If  the  temperature  rises  in  the  death-agony,  this  generally  happens 
vith  rapidity  in  proportion  to  the  near  approach  of  death,  amounting 
nmetimes  to  a  degree  and  a  half  in  a  single  hour  (=  27°  F.). 

Dt-ath  generally  happens  between  4*°  and  43°  C.  {i07'6°  and 
^09-4°  l'-)' 

Post-mortem  elevations  of  temperature  arc  met  with,  bat  they  ate 
eiieraily  inconsiderable,  and  only  last  a  few  minutes. 

§  17.  When  severe  cases  of  the  disease  tend  towards  recovery, 
generally  occurs  after  a  critical  perturbation,  which  may  be 
loticed  for  only  a  few  hours,  or  may  extend  itself  over  a  longer 
leriod,  even  tasting  several  days. 

More  commonly,  however,  a  preparatory  moderation  of  tempe- 
rature precedes,  in  which  case  the  commeucemeat  of  true  recovery  is 
less  clearly  defined. 


^^ 
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Thk  pi^ptntoj  mochntion  Aomt  Hnlf  either  iti  a  single  ns^ 
murion^  somewhat  deejier  Qun  othtn,  w  in  a  slighter  exacerbation^ 
car  ia  a  slight^  deneoding  dirwrtion  taken  b;  the  temperature, 
whioh  toajr  ipnad  ant  ReTeral  dayi,  hj  mmas  of  which,  in  severe 
oaae^  tha  tyfa  alw^  nuuins  nib-ooalaiuua^  and  the  daSj  idmb 
MKj  oontiDiie  about  40^  (104°  F.).  8ai^  a  gia^ial  deaoent  bm^ 
bat  (l»  a  half,  or  eren  a  whole  week>  befbn  aar  decided  amendHiait 

The  anuDdment  gennally  annoniicei  itaelf  br  a  oooaidcnbiB  fUl 
of  tempcratonf  whioh  oomiiionlj  hi^peni  ai  tiu  time  of  the  dailf 
niniwm,  and  b  gcaunUj  •omowhat  lower  than  the  icniakK  of  flw 
daj  whioh  aoicoeeda  it. 

The  beginning  of  decided  improvament  in  oaaea  of  uodefila 
Bcndtr  often  oocon  sboat  the  middle  of  tiu  third  week,  bat  in  TCij 
aereie  ones  onlj  seldom  at  the  end  ot  the  third  we^,  most  ofteo  hi 
ikb  middle  of  the  fourth  week  (immediatdjr  after  the  riae  of  iaDqi»- 
ntnm  <m  thetwentjr-fifih  day),  and  aometimea  enn  later. 

Ddeneaoence  ooenis  after  the  rfoaittcot  type,  jnst  aa  in  oaaaa 
which  recorei  at  an  eariier  period,  bat  the  doftiraceaoe  takea  • 
longer  time  in  most,  bat  bj  no  means  in  all  oaaea. 

The  remisBions  are  not  infrequently  ao  excessive  as  to  indace  col- 
lapse more  thtm  once. 

Defervescence  often  induces  a  "stand-still/'  or  even  a  slight 
rela|>se  in  the  patient's  condition. 

Sometimes  its  even  course  is  broken  by  single  moderate  or  colossal 
fluctuations,  sometimes  through  a  solitary  evening  rise  of  tempe- 
rature of  considerable  amount,  sometimes  by  several  such,  between 
which,  however,  the  temperature  every  moming  returns  to  the 
normal,  or  sometimes  the  defervescence  is  interrupted  by  several  days' 
subcontinaous  elevation  of  temperature. 

But  actual  relapses  are  often  enoi^h  observed  daring  the  de- 
fervescence. 

§  18.  Sometimes,  instead  of  exhibiting  a  tendency  to  death,  or 
instead  of  passing  on  into  recoveryj  the  amphibolic  stage  terminates 
in  a  protracted  process  (leiitescirende'  Process),  which  generally 
depends  on  continuous   ulceration   in  the   bowels,   sometimes  on 

'  "  Lntetco,  to  cleave  or  stick  like  pilcb,  to  grow  gentle  or  lopple." — 

AjSSWOBtH. 
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suppurative  bronchitis,  and  other  tardily  recovering  local  affections, 
and  once  now  and  again  by  marasmus,  it  dei^nda  on  advanced 
mamsiuus. 

The  course  of  the  fever  is  chronic  in  sucli  cases,  with  daily  more 
or  less  high  evening  exacerbations  and  momiug  remissions,  which 
reach  even  to  nomial.  The  duration  of  this  stage  is  quite  la- 
deSoitc. 

§  19.  Complete  recovery  in  abdominal  typhus  is  only  to  be 
admitted  when  the  temperature  shows  complete  freedom  from  fever 
in  the  evenings.  The  beginning  of  recovery  is  therefore  to  be  eata- 
bliabed  only  by  the  thermometer,  and  we  can  oidy  be  assured  of  it 
when  the  lower  temperatures  have  been  met  with  for  at  least  two 
successive  evenings. 

Very  commonly,  however,  during  reconvalesccuce,  the  temperature 
ia  actually  somewhat  lomer  than  in  the  normal  condition,  being  from 
36°  to  36-5°  C.  {i)6-%°  to  977°  F.)  in  the  morning,  and  under  37° 
C.  (98-6°  r.)  in  the  evening,  which  rather  indicates  the  safe  cha- 
racter of  the  recovery  than  any  unfavorable  course. 

But  very  often  the  period  of  recovery  is  complical«d. 

The  least  signilicant  disturbance  consists  in  a  brief,  although  often 
very  considerable,  elevation  of  temperature,  occurring  after  the  firs! 
indulgence  in  animal  food,  or  other  nutritious  substances,  or  very 
often  in  abdominal  typhus  after  the  visit  of  a  friend. 

In  many  cases  of  abdominal  typhus,  and  more  commonly  in  severe 
cases  than  in  milder  ones,  febrile  movements  or  febrile  relapses  arc 
met  with  without  any  known  cause,  and  last  from  one  to  three  days. 
They  are  not  dangerous  in  themselves,  but  they  retard  recovery,  and 
onless  the  patient  be  treated  accordingly  may  have  other  injurious 
consequences  as  a  sequel.  The  temperature  is  generally  the  only  sign 
ty  which  they  can  be  certainty  recognised,  and  it  also  indicates  their 
itermiuation  most  accurately.     Sometimes  it  shows  that  at  a  certain 

iriod  in  the  course  of  an  epidemic  the  recovery  of  almost  every  case 

interrupted  by  such  relapses  into  fever,  which  may  be  repeated 
once  or  twice  in  one  and  the  same  individual. 

Very  fre<iuently,  in  many  periods,  and  less  frequently  at  other 
timef ,  true  relapses  or  repetitions  of  the  typhoid  process  occur  during 
convalescence,  and  can  generally  be  recognised  only  by  the  temperature 
for  the  flrat  few  days,  since  in  general  no  other  symptoms  call  atteu- 
tion  to  therclai)Be  during  the  period. 
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Tliey  are  rather  to  be  dreaded  if  elevations  of  temperature  above 
normal  occur  during  convalescence,  and  may  be  develoiied  eight  days 
or  even  more  after  convalescence  has  occurred.  With  timely  care 
and  supervision  they  are  not  generaliy  dangerous,  and  tbey  furnish  ' 
ua,  as  already  stated,  with  the  most  perfect  example  of  a  simple, 
favorable,  and  quickly  recovering  typhoid  proces?. 

Various  hypostrophes^  may  occur  during  the  recovery  from  typhoid 
fever,  which  are  generally  to  be  recognised  earliest  by  a  fresh  rise  of  I 
temperature;  the  kind  of  fresh  complication  can  generally  be  deter« 
mined  after  a  few  days. 

On  this  account  continued  thermometric  observations  of  conva- 
lescents from  abdominal  typhus,  at  least  once  every  evening,  are  of 
the  greatest  practical  value,  and  its  usefulness  becomes  all  the  more 
evident  when  we  reflect  on  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  making 
a  daily  examination  into  all  the  symptoms,  and  that  this  easy  method 
indicates  with  the  greatest  accuracy  the  moment  at  which  it  becomes 
desirable  once  more  to  make  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  patient 
nho  was  recovering. 

ihfl  temperature  in  abdominal  typhus  is  generally  somewliat  imgnlar. 

The  commonest  irregularity  ia  a  course  of  extreme  mildneas,  yet 
in  these  case«  the  temperature  for  the  first  few  days  rises  more  sud- 
denly than  in  the  adnltj  and  during  the  first  week  its  sversige  height 
is  very  considerable. 

Cases  of  typhoid  fever  pass  more  quickly  in  the  child  into  the 
remitting  period,  and  the  course  of  defervescence  ia  usoally  more 
sudden.  But  complications  are  often  met  with,  and  where  tbey  sbov 
themselves  the  height  of  the  aubseqaent  temperatures  may  be  verj 
considerable. 

These  irregularities  of  temperetare  may  render  the  diagnosis  of 
abdominal  typhus  very  difBcult  in  children  [and  hence  it  is  seldom 
made  in  England.  Infantile  rentittmtt  and  a  host  of  other  spectres 
being  conjured  up  in  its  stead. — ^Tbaks.]. 

§  ai.  When  pet^lt  over  forty  yean  qf  age  «k  attacked  by 
typhoid  fever,  their  temperature  is  commonly  lower  than  that  of 

■  '  twoiTpofii,  a  return,  a  going  baok,  the  aot  of  tnitung  rgnsd  or  tunung 
back— a  relapse. 
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I  young  adults.     Evpn  during  llie  fastigium  tlie  height  reached  by  the 

exacerhations  isoidy  from  39"  to  39'5°C.  {  =  io3'2°to  103' i°F.) ; 

40°  or  more  (104°  F.)  being  quite  exceptional,  and  in  the  morniog 

hours  it  falls  below  39°  C.  (i02'2°l''.} 

More  irregularities  are  met  with  in  its  course  than  in  younger 

individuals, 

The  fastigium  seldom  lasts  over  the  second  week,  but  an  araphi- 
.  bolic  stage  succeeds,  or  at  least  the  period  of  recovery  is  protracted 
I  and  inclined  to  complications.  Collapse  often  occurs,  and  the  tem- 
I  peniture  more  often  falls  below  normal  during  convalescence  and  in 
I  recovery  than  it  does  in  younger  people.  The  beginning  of  the  fever, 

even  in  fatal  cases,  is  often  mild  and  deceptive,  but  later  on  the  tem- 
I  perature  may  reach  considerable  beighls.  Death  sometimes  occurs 
I  with  a  high,  still  more  often  with  a  moderate  or  low,  temperature. 
I  Such  a  course  of  temperature  ia  very  common  iu  persons  of  forty 
I  years  of  age  or  more,  and  occurs  iu  about  half  of  those  attacked  at 
J  ihis  age,  and  ia  generally  absent  only  in  those  who  are  very  well 
I  preserved  in  spite  of  their  age ;  it  is  far  less  frequent  in  men  of 
f  thirty-sis  to  forty  years  (only  in  about  one  seventh  of  the  cases), 

and  stiil  less  frequent  in  men  betireen  thirty-one  and  thirty-five 

years  {in  about  one  tenth  of  the  cases). 

Compare  l^/e  (1859,  in  the  'Archiv  fiir  physiolog.  Heilkunde,* 
L  x?iii,  95). 


i  22.  Anamie  ]ieop!e,  especially  when  their  anemia  is  not  too 

I  extreme,  exhibit  a  modified  course  of  abdominal  typhus  as  a  rule, 
and  recovery  happens  comparatively  early.  This  does  not  preclude 
anii^mic  people  being  greatly  endangered  by  complications,  or  the 
temperature  from  shaping  itself  unfavorably  in  certain  events — such 
especially  as  bfemorrhages  falthongh  not  in  themselves  severe),  affec- 
tions of  the  lungs,  severe  brain-symptoms,  parotid-gland  affections, 
bed-sores,  all  of  which  have  &  more  dangerous  significance  and  a 
greater  influence  in  anecmic  people  than  in  others. 

18  23,  Prtvioutiff  eytnllng  lUseaset,  of  almost  any  considerable  kind, 
*hicb  persist  through  the  whole  course  of  abdominal  tyjihus,  render 
its  course  irregular,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception ;  and  the  irregu- 
larities may  be  so  great  that  we  may  be  doubtful  of  the  diagnosis 
nght  through  the  disease,  and  even  up  to  the  time  of  death.  Inmost 
cases  of  this  kind  the  course  is  not  only  irregular,  but  at  the  same 
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tuneviTj  severe.  High  temperatures  are  not  very  often  met  with  in 
the  evening ;  remissioDS,  and  indeed  very  profound  ones,  arc  often 
seen,  hut  the  succession  of  events  in  the  course  is  disorderly  mid 
obscure,  and  the  fluctuations  of  the  ompliibolic  stage  are  met  with 
almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  course.  The  principal  diseases  which 
have  this  effect  are  pulmonary  phthisis,  extreme  degrees  of  emphysema, 
diseases  of  the  heart,  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  ulceration  of  the  inl«g- 
tines,  chronic  nephritis  when  considerable,  the  hEcraorrhagic  dia- 
thesis, chronic  alcobohsm,  chronic  lead-poisoning,  high  degrees  of 
hysteria ;  and  amongst  the  acate  diseases  iu  whose  course  abdominal 
typhus  supervenes  are  peritonitis,  scarlatina,  and  cholera. 

Pregnancy  and  the  puerperal  state  have  a  similar  tendency,  hut 
not  by  any  means  in  all  cases. 

§  24.  The  energetic  application  of  cold  in  the  form  of  repeated 
more  or  less  cold  baths,  very  cold  douches,  continued  ice,  cold 
compresses  over  the  trunk,  or  frequently  repeated  envelopment  of 
the  body  in  cold  wet  sheets  (so-called  cold-water  treatment)  is  in- 
contestably  the  most  powerful  means  of  influencing  the  temperature 
of  abdominal  typhus  as  yet  known  to  us. 

Besides  the  numerous  other  results  which  the  above  applications 
produce  on  other  symptoms  of  tiie  disease,  they  have  the  following 
effects,  provided  they  are  sufflciently  often  and  energetically 
applied. 

(a)  A  moie  or  less  considerable,  and  more  or  less  lasting  depres- 
sion of  temperature  after  each  application.  A  slight  rise  of  tem- 
peratore  for  the  first  few  moments  sometimes  precedes  the  depression 
of  temperature ;  this  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  invariable,  for 
sometimes  it  falls  immediately  after  an  energetic  application;  for 
instance,  after  a  complete  immersion  in  a  cold  bath  for  a  qnarter  of 
an  hoar,  after  an  hour's  application  of  ice-bags,  &c.,  the  temperature 
measured  in  the  rectnm  is  either  very  triflingly  (a  few  tenths  only) 
or  not  at  all  elevated;  generally  speaking,  however,  one  finds  a 
quarter  or  half  an  hour  after  the  application  of  cold,  that  the  tem- 
perature has  fallen  about  i  to  3  degrees  Centigrade  (=  I'S"  to 
5'4°  F.),  and  sometimes  considerably  more;  after  this  it  begins  for 
the  first  time  to  rise  again,  and  after  from  two  to  siz  hours, or  even  later, 
it  reaches  intense  febrile  heights.  Very  often,  nnder  special  favorable 
circumstances,  it  never  again  reaches  its  previous  elevation.  These 
Tuied  efiects  depend  partly  on  the  kind  sod  intensity  of  the  applioa- 
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tion,  and  partly,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the  surroundings  of  the 
ease,  and  the  form  and  stnge  of  the  malady. 

The  effect  is  in  general  greater  and  more  durable  in  complete  cold 
baths,  and  quickly  repeated  cold  wet  packs,  especially  in  children ; 
when  the  course  of  the  fever  is  mild  and  remittent,  in  the  absence 
of  complications,  in  the  later  periods  of  the  disease,  and  when  the 
application  is  made  at  the  time  of  the  natural  remission.  The  effect 
is  less  marked,  or  entirely  wanting,  when  the  appUcations  are  less 
energetic,  also  in  grown-np  people  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  when 
the  disease  is  of  a  severe  sort,  when  its  course  is  sub-continnoos,  or 
complicated,  and  during  (he  preWously  described  daily  ascent  of 
temperature,  or  at  the  height  of  the  daily  exacerbations. 

{b)  The  type  of  the  course  is  more  or  less  materially  altered  by 
an  energetic  and  sufficiently  frequent  application  of  cold.  First  the 
natural  daily  remission  becomes  obscured,  and  the  exacerbations  are 
commonly  enough  dialocaleil. 

It  is  quite  an  exceptional  thing  to  have  the  course  actually 
shortened,  it  is  perhaps  rather  prolonged,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  commonly  rendered  milder.  The  highly  febrile  exacerbations 
ore  at  once  interrapted,  and  a  fresh  rise  of  temperature  is  hindered ; 
it  is  true  indeed  that  as  a  rule,  the  latter  recurs  when  the  applications 
are  left  off  prematurely.  It  also  appears  that  when  the  course  is 
sub -continuous,  a  repeated  and  consecutive  application  of  cold 
causes  a  transition  to  the  remittent  type,  though  the  form  of  this  is 
perhaps  anomalous  at  first,  and  the  further  progress  is  secured  and 
accelerated  by  the  occurrence  of  the  remission. 

As  regards  this,  it  is  already  evident  that  severe  accidents  and 
sequela:  of  abdominal  typhus  may  be  guarded  against,  and  moderated, 
and  great  dangers  successfully  combated,  and  thus  many  lives 
saved  in  abdominal  typhus  by  the  cold-water  treatment.  The 
other  effects  of  this  meliod  of  cure  do  not  belong  to  my  subject, 
but  I  may  add  tlmt  by  the  common  consent  of  all  observers,  and  in 
my  own  trials  of  the  method,  the  mortality  of  the  disease  is  very 
considerably  diminished,  and  that  ia  some  desperate  cases,  favorable 
terminations  which  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated  have  been 
obtained. 

Consult  on  this  subject  Ilallmann  {he.  cit.),  Brand  ('die  Hydro- 
therapie  des  Typhus,'  1861,  and  'die  Heilung  des  Typhus,'  1^68), 
Jjiebermeuier  and  Uagenhack  ('  Beohachtungen  und  Versuche  uber 
die  Anwendung  des  Kalten  Waesers  bei  Heberbaften  Krankheiten,' 
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1868),  Jurgetiseii    (' Klinisclie  Studien  iiber   die   Behandlung  des 
Abdominaltyphus    mit   kalkm    Wasser/     i86(5),    Ziematen    and  \ 
Immeim-axn    {'die   Kaltwosser-behandliuig  dea    Typhus    Abdomi- 
nalis,'  1870). 

^  25.  Tlie  early  (■'.  c.  in  the  first  week)  internal  ose  of  calomel  la 
doses  sufficiently  large  (30  Centigramme!!,  =  4^  grs.  nearly),  and 
although  lesa  certainly  the  use  of  other  laxatives,'  influence 
the  course  chiefly ;  producing  especially  an  immediate  more  con- 
siderable remission  than  is  accustomed  to  occur  spontaneously  nt 
this  period.  After  this  fall,  however,  the  temperature  rises  again, 
but  not  commonly  to  the  former  height ;  and  in  a  tolerable  number 
of  cases,  defervescence  follows  on  the  few  days'  modified  course 
induced  by  these  means,  in  the  usual  remittent  fashion,  and  sometimes 
even  more  rapidly,  and  recovery  takes  place  earlier  than  it  doea  on 
an  average  in  cases  left  to  themselves,  however  mild.  If  calomel  be 
given  very  early  (/.  e.,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  week),  -a  great 
remission  takes  place  almost  directly,  but  the  rise  of  temperature 
which  succeeds  is  sometimes  (although  not  in  the  majority  of  cases) 
mote  considerable,  and  may  exceed  the  temperature  before  the  dose 
was  given.  It  appears  that  by  the  early  use  of  calomel  the  tem- 
perature is  sometimes  delayed  in  reaching  the  usual  maximum 
heights,  at  least  in  such  cases  the  maxima  occur  oa  the  seventh  or 
eighth  day,  or  even  later,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  method  most  gene- 
rally be  regarded  as  doubtful  if  temperatnrea  of  more  than  40'^  C. 
(i04'9°F.)  are  observed  after  its  use.  If  calomel  is  not  ^en  till 
ttie  second  week,  or  later  still,  considerable  remissions  immediately 
BBCceed  its  tue,  but  it  is  exceptional  to  find  it  afiect  the  general 
coarse  of  the  disease,  and  it  does  so  less  and  less  frequently  the  farther 
advanced  the  disease  was  at  the  time  it  was  exhibited. 

Consitlt  my  treatise,  'PrilfuBg  der  Calomel wirkong  beim  co- 
terischen  Typhus'  (1857,  'Archiv  fiir  physiol.  Heilkande/ 
xvi,  367.) 

§  26.  DigitalU,  in  the  quantity  of  two  to  fonr  grammes  (jas — jj 
nearly) ,  or  even  more  (in  divided  doses,  extending  over  from  three  to 
five  days),  given  in  the  second  and  third  week  of  a  severe  abdominal 

>  Dr.  W.  Tennint  Qurdner,  who  tiu  had  considerable  sncceu  id  the  tmt- 
ment  of  tj^oid,  vftakt  higUj  of  the  dm  of  snlphatfl  of-  magaeait  in  smill 
(isicg.— TTuHS-] 
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tvpltus,  immediately  produces  a  slight  moderation  of  temperature  in 
a  great  Dumber  of  cases;  or  perhaps  a  considerable  fall  of  temperature, 
which  during  the  time  of  the  exacerbation  may  amount  to  two  degrees 
or  more  {C.  ^=  y6'  P.)  This  fall  does  not  generally  last  more  than 
about  a  day  after  the  exhibition  of  the  remedy.  Then  the  tem- 
perature rises  again,  and  in  cases  favorably  affected,  does  not  again 
attain  the  previous  height,  but  remains  stationary,  with  very  power- 
fidly  depressed  pulse,  at  moderate  heights,  whilst  defervescence  takes 
place  as  usual ;  and  the  pulse  first  recovers  itself  from  its  artificial 
retardation,  about  four  days  after  the  use  of  the  digitaiis,  wbitst 
convalescence  has  meanwhile  advanced. 

Compare  my  article,  '  Ucber  den  Nutzeu  der  DigitaLsanwendung 
bcim  enterischen  Typhus'  (1862),  in  the  'Archiv  d.  tlcilkunde,' 
iii,  97};  Ferbr^r  (1864,  in  'Vircbow's  Archiv,'  xxx,  290),  and 
Thomai  (1)^65,  '  Archiv  d.Heilkunde,'  vi,  ^ii)). 


%  37.  Quinine,  in  tolerably  large  doses  (i'3 — 1'8  grammes  ^  3j 
5SS  nearly)  divided  into  three  doses  given  within  a  few  hours,  has  a 
powerful  effect  in  lowering  the  temperature  in  typhoid  fever.  The 
first  who  made  observations  on  this  was  Wachtmulh,  who  gave  0"6 
grammes  {=  9^  grs.  nearly)  every  three  hours,  on  three  occasions, 
aud  observed  a  rapid  fall  of  temperature  from  40'35'-  C.  (l04"45''F.) 
to  3673°  C.  (98- 1, ^'^  F.)  After  two  days,  the  evening  temperature 
rose  again  to  402''  C.  (104-36^'  F.),  but  in  tbe  remission  it  again 
reached  the  normal,  and  defervescence  soon  began  and  was  rapidl; 
completed.  In  one  of  my  cases  in  which  one  to  two  grammes  of 
(jninine  (3j  nearly)  were  given,  when  the  temperature  between  5  and 
12  p.m.  had  reached  a  height  of  41°  (i05'8°  F.),  a  rapid  fall  of 
temperature  resulted  in  the  night  after  toxic  symptoms  [cinchonism], 
aud  on  the  following  morning  there  was  a  temperature  of  37*i°C. 
{98'8''),  and  at  noon  it  was  actaaJly  only  36'2_^°C.  (97'35°F.)  In 
the  evening  it  rose  again  to  40*  I'^C.  (104*18°  F.)    A  fresh  exhibition 

I  of  I  gramme  (i5'44  grs.)  in  divided  doses,  spread  over  forty-eight 
hours,  again  depressed  the  temperature  to  36- 9"  C.  (98'42°),  after 
which  it  rose  again,  but  the  disease  from  that  time  preserved  a  mild 
course.  The  use  of  quinine  in  large  doses  does  not  liowever  afford 
us  any  certainty  of  a  favorable  issue.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that 
Quincke  has  communicated  to  the  Berlin  '  Klinische  Wochcnschrift,' 
1869.  No.  29),  a  case  m  which  a  girl  who  was  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  abdominal  typhus,  which  did  not  a.^^e&t  <^^  -ii^v.-^  ^«:(&. 
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severity,  was  treated  for  several  evenings  with  3j  doses  of  quiniiie, 
and  died  suddenly  in  the  third  week  of  the  disease  with  an  ex* 
cessively  high  temperature  (43-4^C.  =^  iio'''i2°F.)  More  mode- 
rate doses  of  quinine  {o'6  to  o-H  gramme  ^  9 — 13  grains  nearly) 
may  also  cause  the  temperature  to  be  reduced  in  abdominal  typhus, 
but  cannot  be  relied  upon.  [Compare  p.  139,  where  the  views  of 
Dr.  F.  Stabell  and  Dr.  C.  Baiiniler  are  recorded.  The  former  thinks 
the  quinine  ought  to  be  given  in  large  doses,  with  which  the  author 
seems  to  agree. — ^Tra:ss,] 

See  also  Wachsaintk  (1S63,  'Archiv  dcr  Heilkunde,'  iv,  74), 
f&oniaa  {1864,  ibid,  Vj  536),  Lieiermeisler  (1S67,  'Deutsches 
ArchiVj*  iii,  26). 

5  28.  There  is  110  other  form  of  disease  in  which  such  numeroas 
investigations  and  facts  are  accnmulated  as  there  are  in  abdominal 
typhus.  Amongst  the  first  whicli  deserve  mention  arc  the  already 
quoted  works  gf  Gier»i;  Ilallmanrt,  Roger,  Zimtaernuiun,  and  espe- 
cially BarennpTviig  and  Traubn,  which  either  touch  upon  the  course 
of  the  tcmi)croture,  or  are  more  or  less  exhaustive.  Its  thermome- 
tric  relations  are  also  treated  of,  Inter  alia,  in  most  of  the  more 
recent  accounts  of  abdominal  typhus,  u  well  as  in  most  modem 
text>books,  amongst  which,  besides  my  own  treatise  [Wunderlick'* 
'  Handbuch  der  Pathologic  und  Therapie,'  2nd  edit,,  i  S56J,  I  may 
especially  mention  Griettt^er's  account  in  his  '  Infectionskrank- 
heiten,*  2nd  edit.,  1864,  as  based  upon  very  numerous  independent 
thermometric  observations.  I  may  also  mention  the  following : — 
Tkierfeldet's  article,  from  observations  made  in  my  wards  (in  1835, 
'  Archiv  fiir  pfaysiologische  Heilkunde,  xiv,  173),  Wunderlick  {1857, 
ibid,  xvi,  367,  and  1858,  ivii,  19),  Uhle  (1859,  ibid.,  iviii,  76), 
Wwtderlick  (1861,  'Archiv  der  Heilkunde,'  ii,  433,  and  1862,  iii, 
97),  /Verffor  {ibid.,  iii,  265),  ^acA*Mi(i4  (1863, ibid.,  iv,  55),  Tkomaa 
{1864,  ibid.,  T,  431  and  527 ;  and  1847,  ibid.,  viii,  49),  Lade  ('  De 
la  Temperature  du  Corps  dans  les  Maladies  et  en  particulier  dans  la 
Fievre  Typhoide,  1866),  Baumler  (1867,  '  Deutsches  Archiv  fur 
klin.  Med.'  iii,  365,  which  treats  of  typhoid  fever  in  England), 
Seidel  ( 1 868, '  Jena'sche  Zeitschrift.'  iv,  480)  ■  Besides  these,  nume- 
rous notices  of  special  points,  or  confirmations  of  previous  state- 
ments, will  be  found  scattered  through  various  periodicals,  &c. 

See  the  Charts  at  the  end.  Tables  I,  II,  and  III,  and  the  supple* 
pBDitX  biblio^phjr. 
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11. — ExANTHElIAnC   IVpHliS. 

(SpoUed  fever — pdtch'tnl  or  (rue  typhus.) 

§  ] ,  As  far  as  can  be  galliered  from  very  accurate  altliougli  not 
very  numcrona  observnttons,  the  fever  in  exanlhematic  typhus  has  a 
very  ilefinile  typical  cliaracter,  wliicb  can  be  recoguised  best  in  mild 
cases,  and  tbose  of  medium  severity.  The  fever  in  this  disease 
differs  from  that  of  all  other  diseases,  and  particularly  from  that  of 
abdomiiml  typhus  (or  i^phoid  fever),  with  which,  however,  it  dis- 
plnys  certain  points  of  correspondence. 

The  fever  of  exauthematic  typhus  is  of  shorter  duration  than  the 
shortest  normal  fever  course  of  abdominal  typhus ;  it  lasts  longer, 
however,  than  the  fever  in  all  the  rest  of  the  acute  diseases  which 
I   rim  a.  typical  course. 

In  exanthematic  typhus  the  initial  stage,  the  fastigium  (in  which 
two  distinct  divisions  can  be  distinguished),  and  the  period  of  defer* 
vescenee,  are  all  characteristic.  Observation  of  the  temperature 
f  alone  through  any  one  of  these  stages  sometimes  allows  us  to  dia- 
i  gnoBC  typhus  fever  with  great  probabihty,  whilst  a  continuance  of 
such  observations  through  any  two  of  these  periods  almost  always 
renders  the  diagnosis  perfectly  certain. 

The  course  of  the  temperature  furnishes  a  means  of  distinguishing 
mild  cases,  cases  of  moderate  severity,  and  dangerous  cases  vrith 
I  tolerable  certainty. 

But  in  very  severe  cases  the  type  sometimes  becomes  difficult  to 
recognise,  and  tliis,  or  observation  of  only  a  brief  period  of  the 
disease,  may  sometimes  render  the  diagnosis,  es|)ecially  from  other 
severe  diseases,  very  diificult,  and  sometimes  impossible. 

Irregularities  in  the  course,  with  or  without  complications,  also 
iccur  in  exanthematic  typhus,  but  the  sparscoess  of  undoubtedly 
correct  observations  has  hitherto  made  it  impossible  to  characterise 
I  them  more  precisely. 

§  3.  In  the  lidjinning  of  the  illness,  the  temperature  generally 
ises  more  saddeuly  than  it  does  in  typhoid  fever,  especially  in  cases 
which  commence  with  a  rigor. 

Tlie  temperature  generally  reachea  40° — 40'5°C.  (104° — 104*9"  F.) 
as  early  as  the  fimt  evening.    On  the  following  morning  it  reoeds* 
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somewhat,  and  sometimes  even  approximates  to  the  normal  tempera- 
ture, but  most  generally  remains  between  39*5°  and  40°  (103*1°  and 
104*^  P.).  On  the  second  evening  it  rises  afresh,  and  often  enough 
exceeds  40*5^  C.  (104' 9°  F.),  and  on  the  third  evening  it  has  risen 
to  a  still  greater  height,  even  to  41*5°  C.  (1067°  P.). 

This  increase  continues  at  least  till  the  fourth  evening,  on  which 
the  temperature  is  seldom  under  40*5®  (io4"9°),  generally  about 
41°  C.  (105*8°  F.)*  *^^  of^^  more,  and  this  indiflferently  in  cases 
which  die  as  in  those  which  recover. 

At  this  period  of  the  disease,  neither  thermometry  nor  the  re- 
maining symptoms,  however  carefully  weighed,  are  able  to  make  a 
certain  diagnosis ;  and  in  particular  it  is  impossible  to  differentiate 
the  disease  from  relapsing  fever.  On  the  other  hand  the  diagnosis 
from  typhoid  fevers  is  very  definite,  because  in  the  latter  the  tem- 
perature rises  less  suddenly.  The  positive  diagnosis  of  true  typhus 
can  only  be  made  with  tolerable  accuracy,  by  a  consideration  of  the 
etiology  (proofs  of  infection)  during  this  stage. 

§  3.  In  moderate  cases,  and  such  as  take  a  favorable  course,  the 
temperature  has  already  reached  its  summit  on  the  fourth  day,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  second  half  of  the  first  week,  on  the  fourth, 
fifth,  or  sixth  day,  there  occurs  a  turning-point,  which,  indeed,  is 
announced  by  only  a  very  trifling  decrease  of  temperature.  A  some- 
what greater  remission  succeeds,  in  favorable  cases,  on  the  seventh 
or  eighth  day.  The  temperature,  it  is  true,  rises  again  immediately 
in  the  second  week,  but  only  for  a  few  days,  and  as  a  rule,  in  favor- 
able cases,  does  not  again  reach  the  maximal  heights  of  the  first 
week. 

This  rise  of  temperature,  in  pretty  nearly  all  the  cases,  begins 
about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  seldom  later,  and  may  be  from 
-V°  to  2^  C.  (1°  to  3'6  °  F.).  In  favorable  cases  it  lasts  only  a  very 
short  time,  it  may  be  only  one  day,  or  two  to  three  days,  and  the 
temperature  begins  slowly  to  descend  again.  On  the  twelfth  day, 
in  fortunate  cases,  there  commonly  occurs  a  more  decided,  and,  so 
to  ^"^t^,  preparatory  remission,  which  sometimes  lasts  half  a  day, 
at  others  for  two  successive  mornings. 

A  third,  but  generally  very  brief  rise  of  temperature  may  succeed 
this,  having  the  character  of  a  perturbatio  critica,  and  terminating 
immediately  in  definite  defervescence. 

Or  defervescence  may  immediately  follow  the  first  inconsiderable 
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Oimmutioti  nf  temperature,  which  occurs  in  llie  miildlc  of  tlie  second 
week,  without  aiiy  further  riae  of  temperature  intervening. 

In  these  slight  casex,  the  diagnosis  generally  remaius  doubtful 
biuring  tlie  fa^tigiuui,  unless  the  etiology  confirms  it.  lliennumctry 
mlj'  affurdB  a  fair  probability  in  favour  of  exauthematic  typlius,  and 
jainst  the  presence  of  typhoid  fever,  based  on  the  temperatures 
^ing  uniformly  higher  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  we^k,  and  not 
^nch  less  in  the  first  days  of  the  second  week.  The  probabilities 
e  essentially  strengthened,  when  with  these  high  temperatures,  the 
Berebral  symptoms  are  considerable,  and  the  remaimng  phenomena 
elativeiy  unimportant.  The  other  symptoms  indeed,  taken  by 
themselves,  furaiali  a  number  of  poiuts  in  confirmation,  but  certainly 
kfford  no  certainty  of  diagnosis.  However,  if  the  case  has  been 
linder  observation  from  the  very  beginning  till  the  first  half  of  the 
>nd  week,  we  may  generally  make  the  diagnosis  with  great  con- 
fidence, merely  from  the  thennometric  course. 

There  is  indeed  one  other  disease,  besides  typhus  fever,  which 
begins  in  a  similar  way,  and  exhibits  the  same  course  during  its 
Rstigium,  and,  especially  after  high  continuous  fever,  may  even  extend 
bjto  the  second  week  without  any  severe  locahsation  ever  taking  place. 
ffhe  disease  thus  easily  confounded  with  petechial  typhns,  is  relaps- 
bg  fever,  although  this  happens  but  seldom;  for  in  the  great 
najority  of  cases  of  relapsing  fever,  the  fever,  properly  so-called, 
Poes  not  extend  into  the  second  week. 

5  4.  In  severe  01  neglected  cases  nf  typhus,  the  continuous  ascent 

n  the  lieight  of  the  exacerbations  conliimes  all  through  the  first  week, 

and  attains  very  considerable  degrees  (4r3" — 41*6"  C.  =  10616' 

—  loS'SS"  P.  or  more).    The  remission  on  the  seventh  day  is  absent, 

and  the  high  fever  persists  through  the  whole  of  the  second  week, 

or  at  least  for  a  great  part  of  it,  at  very  considerable  heights,  and 

in  an  exacerbatmg  type;  so  that  the  morning  temperatures  are  about 

40°  C.  (104*  F.)  whilst  in  the  evenings  the  heat  may  rise  a  degree 

■DT  more  higher  {=  rS"  F.  or  more).     In  such  severe  cases,  even 

the  remission  on  tlie  twelfth  day  is  wanting,  or  is  present  only  in  a 

Duch  less  degree,  and  although  in  severe  casea  which  recover,  the 

[Qperature  may  become  a  trifle  lower  towards  the  end  of  the  second 

r  week,  jet  very  high  degrees  of  temperatnrc  arc  met  with  both  iu  the 

I  mornings  and  cveniugs  till  the  beginning  of  the  third  week. 

In  severe  cases  the  diagnosis  during  the  fastigmw  \%  «XT&<a%\.^c«vi.-^^ 
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more  difficult  tliau  in  tfie  milder  casesj  especitiUy  the  diagnosia  from  t 
abdominal  typhus ;  for  severe  cases  of  typh««  nnd  tjphoid  are  iu 
every  respect  more  alike  in  the  faatigium  than  milder  cases  of  these   j 
diseases.     The  daily  maxima  of  temperature  arc,  bowerer,  as  a  rule, 
higher  than  even  in  severe  abdominal  typhus ;  the  tendency  to  eon-  I 
siderable  remissions  is  far  less,  but  these  are  mere  qiiaittiiafive  differ- 
ences, which  are  generally  not  sufficient  to  decide.    If  wc  add  to  this,  I 
that  there  may  be  a  very  great  correspondence  between  the  recurriug  I 
symptoms  of  these  two  diseases  in  severe  cases — that,  for  example^  i 
the  rose  spots  may  be  very  copious  in  tyi>Uo(rf  and  very  scanty  in 
typhus,'  that  the  brain  symptoms  may  be  equally  severe  in  typboi'rf, 
and  that  in  typhwa  bquid  stools  and  profuse  diarrhcca  are  sometimes   ' 
present  j  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  necessity  of  great  care  in 
making  a  diagnosis. 

$  5.  The  stage  of  defervenccHce  is  usually  very  characteristic  in 
exanthematic  typhus. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  defervescence  is  preceded  by  a 
critical  perturbation,  which  lasts  only  a  very  short  time  {one  to  two 
evenings),  and  consists  in  a  rise  of  temperature  amounting  to  front 
a  few  tenths  to  2^  C.  (3"6°  ¥.),  or  more,  above  that  of  the  preceding 
evening,  and  often  contrasting  still  more  strongly  with  the  already 
modified  temperature  of  the  morning  of  the  same  day. 

Defervescence  may  either  succeed  this  immediately  in  a  precipitous 
manner,  or  in  rarer  cases  the  rise  of  the  perturbation  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  brief  fall  of  moderate  amount,  and  then  a  rapid 
descent. 

In  cases  where  there  is  no  critical  perturbation  the  temperature  is 
usually  moderated  to  a  medium  intensity  as  early  as  the  second  half 
of  the  fastigium. 

Defervescence  most  commonly  occurs  between  the  thirteenth  and 
seventeenth  days,  less  frequently  between  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth, and  atill  more  seldom  at  an  earlier  date. 

Postponed  terminations  are  rare  and  doubtful,  unless  the  fever  is 

'  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  tjphoi,  this  note  mij  seem  superdaous, 
bat  as  tlie  eruptions  are  so  liadly  described  in  most  test-booiu,  it  is  perhaps 
not  really  out  of  place  to  remark,  that  the  Jlril  appearance  of  the  tjphiu 
nuh  is  not  only  sttilungly  like  tbe  typhoid,  but  absolntelj  indistingaUh- 
able  in  some  o(  the  caiei,  boUi  aa  to  poloiii,  forai,  ud  ftdiag  on  pnatnie,— 
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protraclcJ  oa  account  of  complications.      Defervescence  follows  !i 

rapid  course  in  the  raajorily  of  cases.     In  many  the  temperature  in 

the  course  of  a  single  night  falls  from  a  height  of  40°  C,  (104'^ F.), 

Met  even  from  higber  degrees,  down  to  normal ;    or  falls  from  2" 

*  3''  '-'■  (3'^"  *°  5'4°  I''-)  "''  *">  ^^^  ^^"^  *'^'*  ^i°^^  "°  longer  rises 

D  febrile  height  [crisis].     But  ratlier  more  commonly,  especially  in 

ases,  this  bap|>ens :  that  the  morning  temiJcrature  after  the 

M  evening  decreaso  does  not  quite  reach  normal,  but  about  38° — 

■j°C.  (ioo"4 — ioi"6''F.);  on  the  following  evening  it  rises  again 

E)  jS'S"  or  39'2°  C,  and  reaches  the  normal  point  for  this  first  time 

1  the  following  morning. 

More  rarely  the  defervescence  continues  during  the  night,  although 
the  line  of  its  march  ts  extended,  or  it  descends  in  the  pattern  of  an 
easel  [see  diagrams  at  end],  and  reaches  the  normal  after  a  second 

t twenty-four  hours ;  or  a  somewhat  slower  though  almost  continuous 
hU  of  temperature  continues  for  some  days,  so  that  from  three  to 
five  (lays  are  occupied  in  re-aching  the  normal  temperature. 
It  is,  however,  quit*  exceptional  for  the  defervescence  to  resemble 
that  of  typhoid  fever,  because  that  exhibits  remissions.  And  in  these 
emca  also  the  normal  temperature  is  in  fact  reached  much  more 
quickly  than  in  typhoid  fever. 

These  varieties  of  defervescence  distinguish  exanthematic  from 
abdominal  typhus  in  the  most  striking  manner ;  and  although  other 
diseases  may  defervcscc  in  a  similar  fashion  (cases  of  pneumonia, 
variola,  measles,  Bcarlatina,  &c.),  yet  the  course  and  duration  of  the 
fastigium  is  essentially  different  in  these.  Typhus  on  the  other  hand 
is  diatinguished  by  the  defervescence  itself  from  relapsing  fever, 
L  because  the  decrease  of  temperature  in  the  former  is  never  so  colossal 
B  in  the  latter.  Defervescence,  therefore,  taken  in  counection  with 
e  ])recediug  course,  may  serve  to  distinguish  exanthematic  typhus 
■  fivm  every  other  form  of  disease  with  great  accuracy ;  and  the  cases 
Ekre  quite  exceptional  in  which  complications  during  defervescence 
■weaken  the  potency  of  this  method  of  proof. 


§  6,  Fatal  easea  of  exauthematic  typhus  generally  announce  them- 
Kielves  even  from  the  very  beginning  by  the  enormous  height  of  the 
■  temperature  (4i'3°  C.  =  io6'i6°  i'.,  and  even  more).  The  trau- 
Itient  remission  at  the  end  of  the  tirst  week  is  wanting  in  these 
lenses. 

Peath  may  occur  in  the  second  week  with  coutvci'aBi.  V\y^  'wro,- 
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peratures.  If  the  case  enters  the  third  week,  some  remission  may 
show  itself  on  the  fourteenth  day,  but  this  must  not  be  regarded  as 
a  favorable  symptom,  and  is  very  soon  compensated. 

Yet  even  in  fatal  cases  the  temperatures  in  the  third  week  are  not 
so  high  as  at  the  earlier  periods,  at  least  till  near  the  death  agony. 
The  daily  maxima  do  not  exceed  40*8°  C.  (io5*44°  F.),  but  are,  for 
the  most  part,  moderate.  The  danger  to  life  during  this  third  week 
is  indicated  not  by  the  height  of  the  fever,  but  by  its  continuance. 

Just  before  death,  and  in  the  death  agony,  the  temperature  con- 
stantly rises  in  exanthematic  typhus.  In  all  my  cases  in  which  it 
was  possible  to  make  observations,  there  was  a  rise  of  temperature 
during  the  agony  of  at  least  i'25°  C.  =  2i°  F.,  in  one  case  of  even 
3*6°  (6-48°) ;  and  on  an  average  about  1  '8°  C.  (3'24°  F.).  During  the 
agony  the  temperature  was  seldom  so  low  as  40°  (104°  F.);  more 
usually  it  was  about  41 — 42°  C.  (105*8°  C. — 107*6°  F.),  and  once 
43°  C.  (109-4°  F.). 

§  7.  The  course  of  the  fever  in  exanthematic  typhus  was  first 
demonstrated  by  myself  in  my  article, '  Beobachtungen  iiber  den 
exanthematischen  Typhus,'  (1857,  in  the  '  Archiv  f.  physiol.  Heil- 

kunde/  X.  1\  Bd.  i,  177).  My  conclusions  were  confirmed  in  all 
essential  points  by  Gricsingcr's  Observations  (1861,  '  Archiv  dcr 
Ileilkunde/  ii,  557),  by  Moers  (1866,  in  the  ^Deutsche  Archiv  fiir 
klinische  Medicin/  ii^  36),  and  by  Murcluson  (in  the  'Lancet'  of 
Dec.  8th,  1866).  Even  the  readings  obtained  by  Grimahaic 
('Dublin  Journal/  1867),  unsatisfactory  as  they  are,  for  he  only 
took  the  temperature  once  a  day  and  noted  too  many  whole 
degrees,  and  adduced  as  they  are  by  him  as  a  contradiction  to 
my  conclusions  as  set  forth  by  AlfJcin,  show  clearly,  at  the  first 
glance  on  the  charts,  that  with  all  their  imperfections  they  simply 
represent  and  confirm  the  views  I  have  set  forth. 

[Dr.  Grlmshav)  ('Medical  Pre^s  and  Circular,'  1866)  speaks  of 
CoUap^e  temperatures  of  95°  and  96^  F.  preceding  death  in  many 
cases  of  typhus.  Dr.  FaIwiu  Long  Fox  thinks  lysis  the  most  common 
mode  of  defervescence.  He  thinks  the  author  places  the  typhus 
temperatures  too  high  ('  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,'  February  jth, 
1870),  and  Mr.  Sf/narej/  ('Med.  Cliir.  Transactions,'  1867),  seems 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  He  states  that  the  evening  temperature 
rarely  exceeds  105°  F.  in  the  evennigs.  Whilst  fully  admitting  that 
all  cases  are  not  alike,  I  can  only  accoimt  for  the  different  results 
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t  obtained  by  these  observers  and  some  otiier  English  ones,  by  snji- 
]M)aing  that  the  cause  was  the  same  as  that  tneritiotied  in  the  iiole  to 
page  lOj,  or  that  the  thermometer  was  retained  for  only  three  or 
four  mioutes.     My  own  observations  entirely  coiilii'm  those  in  tlie 

L  text. — TridNs.] 

Seethe  curves  of  temperature  in  Table  IV  at  the  end. 


{Ti/phu. 


-Eblafsixg  Feveu. 

;  famine /ever  ;  jieore  a  reehute.) 


§  I.  Becurrent  or  relapsing  fever  shows  itself  in  two  forms — as  a 
simple  recurrent  fever  [relapsing  fever  of  English  writers)  and  as 
I  hiliout  typhoid  (first  introduced  into  patholf^y  by  Qriesinger).' 
The  course  of  the  fever  in  the  simple  relapsing  form  is  in  the 
highest  degree  typical,  and  is  quite  peculiar  from  the  fact  that  two, 
sometimes  three,  seldom  four,  attneks  of  fever  running  a  continuous 
course  of  several  days,  with  very  remarkable  heights  of  temperature, 
are  interrupted  by  intervals  free  from  fever,  which  also  last  for  several 
days ;  so  that  this  disease  pre-eminently  deserves  to  stand  as  a  model 
of  the  relapsing  fever  type. 

Pin  the  other  far  rarer  form  of  bilious  typhoid  the  course  of  the  fever 
has  been  far  less  accurately  studied,  but  the  type  of  the  course  may 
correspond  pretty  well  with  that  of  the  other.  Yet  both  in  fatal 
cases  and  in  those  which  recover,  the  second  attack  of  fever  is  often 
wanting,  and  so  the  peculiar  apyretic  interval  or  interruption   is 

k  wanting,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  type  is  thus  lost, 
g  2.  The  disease  generally  begina  with  the  symptoms  of  a  rigor 
with  rapid  rise  of  temperature,  and  thus  on  the  second  day  the 
'        temperature  commonly  exceeds   40°  C  (104' F.)   or  even  41°  C. 

(105-r  r.) 

I  The  further  course  of  the  first  stage  of  the  fever  is  pretty  prac- 
tically continuous,  although  interrupted  by  solitary /)«<{■«  of  exacer- 
bation, which  may  occur  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  may  extend 
to  between  41''  and  43"  C.  (lo^'S'^  and  io7'6°  b'.)  Two  elevations 
of  temperature  on  one  day  ate  not  uncommon.     Actual  r 


'  la  not  li<i>  tlie  Iruc  "  biljoua  fever"  of  our  own  older  writers  ?— [TK.k 
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i.  e.y  a  downfall  of  temperature  as  low  as  39*8°  C.  (103*64°  F.)  do 
not  occur  during  the  principal  part  of  the  fever  paroxysm^  which  as 
a  rule  lasts  from  five  to  seven  days,  or  less  frequently  three  to  foor^  or 
eight  to  thirteen  days.  A  decidedly  descending  direction  is  first  per- 
ceived on  the  last,  or  last  day  but  one,  or  if  the  paroxysm  be  pro- 
tracted, on  the  third  or  fourth  day  before  the  critical  period.  This 
descending  direction  announces  itself  by  a  lasting,  and  considerable 
fall  of  temperature,  or  sometimes  by  the  remissions  becoming  more 
marked,  and  being  succeeded  by  slighter  exacerbations.  More  par- 
ticularly a  very  marked  remission  descending  to  nearly  38°  C. 
(ioo'4^  F.)  sometimes  occurs,  just  the  day  before  the  crisis,  after 
which  the  temperature  rises  again  more  or  less,  but  generally  not  to 
the  height  of  the  exacerbation  of  the  preceding  day,  though  some- 
times it  may  even  exceed  this. 

The  height  of  the  temperature  immediately  before  the  crisis  is 
commonly  between  39*8°  and  40*5° C.  (=  io3'64°  to  104*9°  ^Oi  ^^ 
is  thus  actually  less  than  the  maximal  heights,  and  it  is  only 
exceptionally  that  the  heat  rises  immediately  before  defervescence  to 
the  level  of  the  earlier  maxima,  in  the  manner  of  a  critical  pertur* 
bation.  The  downfall  now  occurs  with  extreme  rapidity,  with  or 
without  the  co-operation  of  perspiration,  so  that  within  less  than 
twelve  hours  the  temperature  falls  in  an  unbroken  line  from  4°  to 
6^  Centigrade  (7-2°  — JO'S^  F.),  and  seldom  less  than  f  C. 
(=  5"4^'  F.),  and  hence  it  generally  reaches  sub-normal  degrees. 
According  to  Zorn,  the  fever  does  not  run  so  high  in  the 
bilious  form,  as  it  does  in  the  simple,  although  it  is  obviously 
severe.  The  mercury  seldom  rises  above  41°  C.  (io5'S°  F.),  but 
generally  fluctuates  between  39°  and  40*5°  C.  (102*2'  and 
J  04*9'^  F.),  and  it  is  common  for  peripheral  parts  to  feel  even  cold, 
which  is  an  immediate  indication  of  a  dangerous  attack.  In  the 
bilious  form,  very  many  cases  prove  fatal  even  in  the  first  attack. 
A  similar  rapid  fall  of  temperature  appears  sometimes  to  determine 
a  cessation  of  the  fever  in  bilious  typhoid ;  this  sometimes  happens 
after  a  fresh  rigor,  and  with  copious  perspirations.  Yet  this  is  not 
the  normal  course.  Some  cases  end  at  once  in  death,  without  any 
further  progress,  others  have  a  protracted  defervescence.  Herrmanti 
remarks,  that  either  accidental  complications  or  more  profound 
localizations  are  to  be  dreaded  in  cases  in  which  the  perspirations 
are  not  critical,  and  lysis  takes  place,  interrupted  by  fresh  exa- 
cerbations. 
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S  3.  A  period  free  from  fever  (apyrexia)  follows  the  defervescence, 
and  general!;  lasts  from  a  half  to  one  and  a  hcdf  weeks,  rarely  only 
one  to  three  days,  and  sometimes  as  long  as  two  to  two  and  a  half 
weeks.  It  is,  however,  exceptional  for  this  period  to  exliibit  a  con- 
tinuous course  of  normal  temperatures,  marked  by  healthy  or  conva- 
lescent daily  fluctuations.  As  a  rule,  it  is  far  more  common  to  meet 
with  interruptions  to  this  even  course  of  temperature,  from  more  or 
less  considerable  elevations. 

Very  shortly  after  the  temperature  at  the  conclusion  of  defer- 
vescence has  reached  its  lowest  point,  it  rises  again  more  or  less 
rapidly,  in  many  cases,  not  only  from  sub-normal  to  normal,  but  very 
commonly  also  to  the  level  of  a  febrile  movement,  or  even  t-o 
moderate  fever  heat  (3ii'5°  C.  =  ioi'3''  F.)  This  fresh  rise  of 
temperature  is  usually  ephemeral ;  after  a  few  hours  it  falls  again 
for  half  or  a  whole  day  till  it  reaches  the  normal.  Sometimes  a 
second,  but  less  considerable  elevation  occurs  on  the  next  day,  and 
these  fluctuations  may  continue  for  as  much  as  three  to  five  days, 
whilst  in  other  cases  these  rises  of  temperature  are  absent  entirely, 
or  do  not  transgress  the  limits  of  normal  temperature,  or  the  tem- 
perature may  even  remain  below  normal  for  several  days. 

Let  the  course  of  the  temperature  during  the  intermediate,  or 
apyretic,  stage  be  what  it  wiU,  there  almost  always  occurs  about  the 
middle  of  tho  stage  a  brief,  sharply  pointed  (akmc-artige)  elevation 
of  temperature,  sometimes  only  amounting  to  about  one  degree  C. 
(s=  i'8°  F.),  but  sometimes  to  as  mucli  as  a"  or  3°  C.  {=  3-6°  to 
.  5'4''  r.).  The  freedom  from  fever  soon  recurs,  and  very  often  it  is 
I  only  completely  seen  after  the  episodal  elevation ;  at  other  times, 
however,  the  temperature  is  as  truly  normal  before  tliis  as  after. 

This  rise  of  temperature  generally  divides  the  apyrexia  into 
two  almost  equal  portions,  of  which  the  former  has  a  special  cha- 
racter of  its  own. 

The  apyrexia  is  indeed  not  wholly  devoid  of  danger,  and  even  iu 
simple  recurrent  fever  death  may  oticc  now  and  again  occur  at  this 
period,  whilst  in  bilious  typhoid  such  a  termination  is  pretty  fre- 
Mjuently  met  with. 

r  is  4-  The  tceond  atiuci  or  relapse  is  more  often  met  with  in  the 
simple  form  than  in  the  hihous,  and  in  the  former  almost  invariably 
in  cases  wliich  recover,  whilst,  according  to  iSani,  it  occurs  only  in 
about  half  of  the  bilious  casea. 
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The  beginning  of  the  second  attack  is  generally  more  or  less 
rapid.  It  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  slight  rise  of  temperature. 
Then  the  rise  occurs  in  an  abrupt  line,  and  sometimes  in  a  very  few 
hours,  or  in  other  cases  within  twenty-four  hours,  the  temperature 
has  already  reached  its  previous  height.  This,  as  a  rule,  amounts  to 
from  40°  to  41°  C.  (104°  to  105-8°  F.),  but  is  almost  always  con- 
siderably under  the  maximum  of  the  second  fever  period. 

This  second  stage  of  the  fever  generally  occupies  three  to  four 
days.  The  temperature  generally  takes  an  ascending  course,  with 
more  or  less  deep  remissions ;  sometimes  it  is  continuously  ascend- 
ing, more  rarely  it  is  actively  intermittent  with  a  tertian,  or  some 
other  type,  with  two  to  four  paroxysms ;  or  rarely  a  solitary,  short, 
and  acutely  pointed  elevation  of  temperature. 

The  peah,  of  which  there  is  generally  only  one  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  though  sometimes  there  are  two,  generally  grow  higher  and 
higher:  and  the  last  usually  represents  the  maximum  of  the  second  fever 
period,  which  is  commonly  rather  higher  than  that  of  the  first  attack, 
and  is  seldom  less  than  41°  C.  (105-8°  F.),  generally  between  4i'4° 
C.  (io6-6°F.)  and  42°  C.  (107-6°  F.),  and  sometimes  even  still 
higher  (in  two  of  my  cases  it  reached  42-3°  C.  =  107-6°  F.). 

Hardly  any  other  kind  of  disease  exhibits  such  high  temperatures 
ill  cases  wliicli  recover. 

The  intercurrent  remissions  are  sometimes  very  inconsiderable,  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  one  or  more  of  the  remissions  (most  usually 
the  first  or  the  last)  is  considerable,  so  that  the  temperature  may  fall 
about  2°  or  3*^  C.  (3*6°  to  5*4°  P.)  within  a  few  hours.  But  it 
immediately  begins  a  fresh  ascent,  and  very  rapidly  exceeds  the  level 
from  wliicli  it  had  fallen.  In  the  intermittent  form  only  do  the  in- 
tercurrent lower  temperatures  last  somewhat  longer,  whilst  the 
paroxysms  rise  higher  than  in  ordinary  malarial  intermittent  fever 
or  ouue.  The  last  elevation,  which  is  generally  also  the  highest 
point,  is  very  often  reached  in  the  morning  hours.  Defervescence 
immediately  succeeds,  with  or  without  persj)iration,  by  a  rapid  and 
unbroken  fall  of  temperature ;  that  is,  in  the  course  of  half  a  day 
it  falls  from  4"  to  7°  C.  {j'2^  to  12-6^  F.),  and  very  seldom  less 
tlian  3i°C.  (6\'^  F.),  generally  even  below  the  normal,  which  may 
occur  without  any  symj)toms  of  colla])se.  Isolated  lluct nations  are 
sometimes  met  with  at  the  end  of  the  fall. 

The  disease  irenerallv  terminates  with  this  second  defervescence, 
which  exhibits  a  greater  fall  of  temperature  than  any  other  disease. 
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Once  uow  and  then  some  incoueiderable  fluctuations  of  temperature 
succeed,  which  slightly  surpass  normal  temperatures,  but  in  general 
convaleacence  is  deGnitivelj  reached.  Sometiuies  deatb  may  occur 
even  after  the  cessation  of  the  fever.  Once  now  and  then,  after  n 
fresh  interval  of  apyrexia  (generally  lasting  one  to  four  days)  a 
third  or  even  a  fourth  attack  (second  or  third  relapse)  may  succeed.' 
But  these  renewed  attacks  are  generally  wanting ;  they  occur  but 
seldom  in  simple  relapsing  fever,  and  still  more  rarely  in  the  bilious 
form.  Wlien  they  do  occur  they  have  the  some  clinracter  as  tlic 
first  two,  but  are  generally  less  acute,  and  the  temperatures  are  not 
EO  high,  but  are  no  less  fatal  on  this  account. 

lu  cases  which  recover,  the  third  attack  lasts  from  two  to  four 
days,  seldom  more.  Defervescence  is  rapid,  but  the  fall  of  tempera- 
ture is  less  considerable.  Owing  to  the  fever  temperature  being  less 
extreme,  the  fall  amounts  only  to  from  i'6°  to  about  3°C.  (2"88°  to 
5-4°  F.)- 

§  5-  As  regards  the  fatal  termination,  which  may  occur  under 
various  conditions,  sometimes  in  the  fiercest  paroxysms  of  fever,  al 
other  times  in  the  extreraest  collapse,  or  it  may  be  under  many  other 
conditions,  thermometric  data  are  wanting.  In  the  only  fatal  ease 
observed  by  myself  the  second  attack  was  succeeded  by  an  amplii- 
bolic  at^e  of  fluctuation,  which  lasted  a  whole  week,  and  the  tcm- 
I>eiattire  flnally  rose  again  to  41*4''  C.  {io&^i°  F.). 

As  regards  the  fever  in  relapsing  typhoid,  I  would  specially  refer 
io  Uerrmann  (' Petersburg.  Zeitschrift,'  viii,  14},  Zorn  (ibid.,  ix, 
16},  my  own  account  (in  the  'Archiv  fiir  Heilkunde'  for  1869,  x, 
314},  W)»»  and  Bock  ('Studien  iiber  Febris  recurrens,'  1869),  and 
numerous  other  authors. 

[The  English  reader  will  find  a  good  resume  in  Dr.  Eussell 
Reynolds's  and  Dr.  Aitkin's  works  on  medicine  previously  quoted. 

— ■I'lUSS.] 

See  the  charts  in  Table  IV. 


IV. — ViUioLous  Diseases. 

§  I.  The  fever  in  variolous  diseases  exhibits  two  ditlincl  tj/pes, 
which  cloddy  correspond,  however,  at  their  commeaccincut. 

'  Ur.  Warbutton  Begbic  (RejnoUs's  'System  of  Medicine')  ami  Dr.  Aiikio 
I  {■  Practice  of  Alediclno ")  stale  Ibat  s  fourth  or  flfth  relapse  is,  fillhoiigh  rnrc, 
I  Minetimcs  mot  with.— [Tjams.] 
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These  two  types  correspond  to  the  two  chief  modifications  of 
BmaUpoi ;  one  a  brief  cQiitiuuoua  form,  belonging  to  tlie  moiieratcd 
and  modified  disease]  or  varioloid,  occnrring  chiefly,  although  not 
exclusively,  in  vaccinated  or  inoculated  persona ;  the  other  a  relapi- 
inff  type,  which  characterisea  the  complete  form,  which  runs  its 
course  with  fever  in  the  suppurating  stage,  or  variola  vera,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  though  not  always  nor  only,  attacks  the  unvacci- 
nated.  The  course  of  the  fever  does  not  distinguish  variolons  dis- 
ease from  all  others ;  in  the  initial  stage  more  particularly,  and  in 
modified  smallpos,  the  fever  course  may  resemble  that  of  some  other 
diseases,  and  particularly  that  sometimes  met  with  in  pucamonja. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  course  of  the  fever  at  the  time  of  the 
eruption  is  so  peculiar  that  this,  taken  in  comhinatioii  with  the  out- 
break  of  the  exanthem,  even  whilst  this  has  not  yet  presented 
any  distinctive  characters,  is  able  to  afford  a  perfectly  correct 
diagnosis. 

!Nor  will  the  course  of  the  temperature  in  the  initial  stage  suffice 
to  distinguish  between  variola  vera  and  variolois.  But  as  soon  as 
the  exanthem  develops  itself  the  course  of  the  temperature  is  not 
only  the  most  certain,  but  the  only  certain  criterion  by  wliich  true 
smallpox  may  be  distinguished  from  the  modified  form.  Not  only 
is  the  occurrence  of  a  more  or  less  developed  secondary  fever  (fever 
of  suppuration)  the  most  trustworthy  means  of  diagnosis  between 
the  two  forms,  but  the  mode  of  defervescence  of  the  eruptive  fever 
gives  an  almost  infalhble  indication  as  to  the  kind  of  furtlier  conrae 
we  have  to  expect. 

During  the  initial  stage  the  temperature  affords  no  aid  in  de- 
ciding  on  the  eeverity  of  the  disease,  but  the  coarse  after  the 
ernption  aids  na  very  mach.  Complications,  also,  for  the  most  part, 
may  be  recognised  by  the  tempeiatnie,  when  occurring  after  the  first 
commencement  of  the  eruption. 

§  2.  The  initial  period  is  common  to  both  types.  On  the  first 
or  second  day  of  the  disease  the  temperature  has  already  attained  a 
considerable  height  (40°  C.  =  104"  F.,  seldom  below  this,  aome- 
timea  above  it).  This  may,  perhaps,  occur  in  an  unbroken  line 
and  with  extreme  rapidity  (in  which  case  there  is  generally  a  rigor 
and  shivering],  or  perhaps  it  may  occur  more  slowly,  and  reach  this 
elevation  in  tiie  second  evening,  after  a  ictrocession  on  the  morning 
of  that  Avj, 
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lu  patients  previously  ill  {e.ii.  plitUisical  cases)  this  rise  may  l)e 
more  protracted  aiiJ  leas  considerable. 

Oa  the  second  day  tlie  temperature  may  have  already  attained  its 
muximum,  or  may  still  exhibit  a  moderate  increase  on  tbe  tliird  or, 
indeed,  on  the  fourtli  day,  with  which  only  very  slight  remissions 
occur  in  the  morning  hours, 

The  maxlmuiit  temperature  of  the  mitial  stage  or  prodromal  fever 
is  only  exceptionally  less  than  40°  C,  (104*  F,),  generally  somewhat 
above  that,  sometimes  even  41°  C.  {io5'8  P.),  or,  indeed,  a  few 
tenths  more. 

When  the  maximum  has  been  reached  a  slight  fall  immediately 
jensues,  which  generally  lasts  only  one  day.  At  tlus  time  we  may 
commonly  notice  the  first  traces  of  tbe  eruption  in  ihe  form  of  spots. 
This  stage  lasts  from  two  to  live  days,  nnd  it  is  not  possible  at  this 
time,  from  the  course  of  the  temperature,  to  discriminate  smallpox 
from  exanthematic  typhus,  relapsing  fever,  or  from  a  pneumonia 
which  as  yet  affords  no  local  evidence  of  its  presence;  and  even 
when  the  other  symptoms  are  taken  in  conjunction,  it  is  seldom  that 
ve  can  speak  with  complete  certniuty.  Yet,  on  the  one  hand, 
ererjr  daj  that  the  fever  lasts  witliout  the  lung  sjiinptoins  renders 
pneumonia  less  probable ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  fifth  day 
of  the  disease  pass  over  without  any  eruption  making  its  appearance 
the  presence  of  smallpox  most  be  considered  very  doubtful. 

§  3.  Soon  after  the  first  development  of  the  variolous  papules 
the  t&iiperatnre  falls  more  or  leis  ra/jiclly.  In  rare  cases  of  the 
disease  this  defervescence  occurs  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  day 
of  the  disease,  but  generally  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day.  The 
downfall  either  lasts  only  twenty-four  hours  or  less,  in  which  case  it  is 
continuous;  or  two,  or,  indeed,  even  three  days,  when  it  is  generally 
not  continuous  or,  in  other  worda,  it  is  interrupted  by  a  moderate 
evening  exacerbation. 

In  cases  of  uncomplicated  varioloid  the  temperature  (juickly 
reaches  normal  by  this  defervescence,  or  falls  even  a  tritle  below 
it,  and  thenceforth  remains  normal,  or  pretty  nearly  so,  unless  the 
occurrence  of  some  complication  causes  a  fresh  rise,_which  ia  hut 
seldom  the  case. 

kWheu  ihc  eruption  in  modified  smallpox  (varioloid)  is  very 
copious  there  may  sometimes  occur  a  slight,  scarcely  febrile,  and 
seldom  decidedly  febrile  elevation  of  temperature  at  the  time  when 
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the  pustules  are  desiccating,  but  tliis  does  not  last  long  in  any  cs 
This  fall  of  temperature  is  the  best  characteristic  of  varioloid,  eepe- 
cially  when  regard  is  hnJ  to  the  fact  that  the  defervescence  is  not 
simultaneous  with  the  fuU  development  of  the  eruption,  hut  ocean 
soon  after  that  begins,  even  at  the  time  the  spots  begin  to  be 
papular,  or  to  be  distinctly  felt  as  elevations.  When  this  occurs, 
and  the  temperature  begins  to  fall  in  this  way  with  the  beginning  of  ' 
the  eruption,  one  may  pronounce  for  smallpox  with  great  certainty 
if  the  question  be  between  smallpox  or  measles,  or  between  the 
former  and  exaiithematie  typhus. 

In  the  same  way,  one  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  not  the  so- 
called  variola  vera,  or  true  smallpox,  but  a  modified  disease  or 
rariolois  is  present,  if  a  normal  temperature  is  very  quickly  reached 
during  this  defervescence. 

§  4.  In  variola  vera  the  falling  temperature  after  the  prodromal 
stage  either  never  gets  down  to  normal,  sometimes  remaining  anb- 
febrile,  but  generally  at  decidedly  febrile  degrees,  and  continuing  in 
this  fashion  for  several  days,  with  or  without  considerable  daily  flnc- 
tuations ;  or  the  normal  temperature  is  reached,  if  at  all,  tediously, 
and  defervescence  is  by  lysis. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  renewed  congestion  of  the  skin  intro- 
duced by  the  suppuration  of  the  eruption,  the  temperature  again 
begins  to  rise. 

The  secondary  fever  (suppurating  fever)  is  of  indefinite  duration, 
varied,  indeed,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease ;  and  at  the 
same  time   its  course  and   the  height   of  the   temperature   differ 
according  to  the  danger  and  severity  of  the  disease.     In  smallpox  of  { 
moderate  severity  the  temperature  in  this   stage  scarcely  reaches  I 
39°  C.  (i02' J°  F.)  in  general,  and  very  rarely  40°  C,  (104°  F.)  or 
more;  there  are  morning  remissions,  and  the  duration  is  usnallyonly  I 
a  few  days.     In  severe  cases  the  temperature  is  considerably  higher; 
the  course  is  sometimes  remittent  with  very  marked  exacerbations,   I 
and  sometimes  continuous   with  occasional   isolated   elevations  of  j 
temperature. 

Irregular  ^actuations  very  often  mark  its  course.  If  during  Ifae  I 
fever  of  suppuration  Ihc  temperature  several  times  exceeds  40"  C.  I 
[104°  F.)  it  is  a  sign  of  great  danger.  In  cases  not  fntnl  the  | 
duration  of  tlie  secondary  fever  is  seldom  less  than  a  week. 

In  ^Torable  cases  the  fever  defervesces  by  lysis,  in  a  very  gradual  I 
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manner,  auJ  sometimes  at  the  time  of  scabbing  there  is  an  occa- 
sional prejudicial  but  brief  rise  of  temperature,  or  the  fever  may 
even  continue  till  desiccation,  and  it  may  be  even  longer. 

In  fatal  cases  the  temperature  may  rise  rather  (|uickly  from 
moderate  heights  to  very  considerable  degrees,  and  deatii  may  occur 
at  42°  C.  (107*6°  F.),  or  even  more,  although  during  this  stage  tlio 
patient  may  sometimes  die  n-ith  only  very  moderate  elevation  of 
temperature,  Simon  {'  Charil^  Annalen,'  liii,  Bd,  v)  has  pubUshed 
cases  in  which  the  temperature  (which  was,  however,  measured 
after  death)   was  4375'^  and  44*5°  C.  respectively  (11075°  ""'^ 

§  5.  Serious  complications  may  cause  intercurrent  attacks  and 
irregularities  in  the  temperature,  which,  however,  presents  nothing 
specially  characteristic  of  smallpox- 
Compare  my  own  account  of  the  disease  (1858,  in  the  'Aichiv 
(iir  phyaiol.  Heillunde,'  N.  F.  ii,  18)  and  a  communication  by  Leo 
on  nn  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  my  wards  (in  1864,  in  'Archiv  der 
Heilknnde,'  v,  481);  Frohlick  (iJifi?,  ibid,,  viii,  420);  and 
Korbtr  ('I'etersb.  Zeitschrift/  siii,  303).  For  the  curves  of  vario- 
s  fever  see  lithographs.  Table  IV. 


Thotiia«  states  (m  the  'Archiv  der  Ueilknnde,'  viU,  376,  and  the 
'  Archiv  fiir  Dermatologie  und  Syphilis,'  i,  309)  that  sometimes 
even  in  the  incubation  st:^  of  varicella  there  are  slight  elevations 
of  temperature,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  eruption  in  many  cases 
the  rise  of  temperature  is  very  trifling.  In  the  majorilj  of  cases, 
however,  aometimea  at  the  beginning  of  the  exanthematic  period  and 
sometimes  after  a  copious  eruption  had  been  developed,  he  found  a 
sudden  and  relatively  considerable  elevation  of  temperature,  some- 
times indeed  oiily  a  few  tenths  over  38°  C,  or  about  loi*^  F.;  in 
rather  severe  cases  gS'^^C.  (loi'^'^F.)  toeven4o''C.  (io4°F.),but 

'  I  bavB  removed  tliis  from  No.  TU,  where  tlie  author  places  it  willi 
TTibcolii,  nnd  nsBOcinted  it  willi  its  cougeaors,  because  the  eiperieucc  ot  several 
C])iJanjkt  of  sajdllpox  (in  London,  Ilctta,  Warwirksliire,  naJ  HbuIh)  man; 
niiii  Diore  fucces  upuu  my  niiud  tlio  e»Kntinl  ideutit;  of  variola  nod  rBricoUa, 
a  conclusion  wliicb  is  wtrmly  oonlendcd  for  by  Ilebra  (lee  Dr.  Hilton  li'itRge'* 
IrBnilatlon,  New  Sydonhun  Society).— [TiUNS.] 
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seldom  more.  The  higH  etage  lasted  from  two  to  five  days,  and  the 
fever  was  remittent,  and  as  regards  the  height  of  tlic  tcmpcraturo 
corresponded  pretty  accurately  with  the  copiousness  of  the  eruption. 
The  maximum  temperature  occurred  sometiraes  in  the  first,  but  more 
often  in  the  second  half  of  the  faatigium,  and  the  morning  remissions 
after  the  maximum  were  sometimes  somewhat  more  considerable  than 
they  had  been  before.  Defervescaice  was  rapid,  and  commonly  over 
in  half  a  day.  [I  have  nothing  to  add  to  this  very  accurate 
account,  except  that  my  own  notes  confirm  it  in  every  respect. — 
Trans.] 

V. — Measles. 

§  I.  The  disease  known  ns  meosUs  presents  us  with  a  fever 
which  precedes  the  exanthcm,  and  accompanies  it  to  its  fullest 
development.     Ita  typical  character  is  pretty  strongly  marked. 

But  inasmuch  as  maislt's  is  subject  to  manifold  irregularities 
of  extraordinary  number,  and  more  especially  so  in  certain  epidemics, 
when  they  seem  to  accumulate,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
course  of  the  temperature  should  be  absolutely  regular  and  free  from 
deviations. 

Stiil  further,  since  measles  is  a  disease  which  principally  attacks 
children  or  vei^  young  people,  and  since  the  temperatore  in  childhood 
is  more  ansceptible  of  variations  from  accidental  influences  than  at 
any  other  age,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  understand  that  one  often 
stumbles  upon  cases  which  exhibit  more  or  less  deviation  from  the 
typical  form  which  occurs  when  ancomplicated  measles  attacks  pre- 
viously healthy  although  predisposed  individuals,  who  are  not  too 
delicate  and  sensitive.  The  very  beginning  of  measles  has  many 
characteristics,  and  so  have  the  maxima  of  temperature  attained  in  it. 
But  the  mode  and  the  time  of  defervescence  of  the  fever  is  particu- 
tuly  characteristic  in  measles,  and  veiy  definitely  distinguishes  it 
from  other  acnte  esanthemetic  diseases. 

Even  the  forms  which  deviate  from  the  normal  show  more  or  less 
clearly  some  traits  of  this  type  of  defervescence ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  imperfect  correspondence  of  the  descending  temperature 
with  the  type,  or  the  irregularity  of  the  defervescence  in  special  cases, 
affords  us  data  for  prognosis,  and  is  an  indication  that  the  case  is 
abnormal. 

§  %,  £rat  before  Ae  proper  fever-stage  in  measles,  in  evep  the 
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stage  of  inciiiation,  (uiJ  therefore  at  a  time  in  whiclij  altUougli  tlic 
iufeclion  lias  been  tnken,  no  ordinary  means  of  observation  suffice 
for  its  recognition,  TAomai  states  tiiat  there  is,  in  mnny  cases,  a 
short  preliminary  fever-course  in  the  form  of  an  ephemera,  or  of  nn 
ephemera  protracta,  in  which  the  mn:diua  of  (emperature  are  about 
!l8-8°  C.  (ior84''  V.)  to  39-8'^  C.  (io.r64°  F.),  and  that  this  is 
followed  by  a  pauso  or  interval  of  several  days  (jiiite  free  from 
fovcr.' 

§  3.  Decided  and  connected  symptoms  of  the  disease  commence 
with  a  rapid  and  more  or  less  considerable  rise  of  temperature 
(initinl-fever)  which  is  complete  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours, 
aud  by  which  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  a  temperalure  of  39'i'' 
to  40°  C.  (102-38°  P.  to  104°  F.)  is  attained  in  tiie  evenirigj  it  is 
far  Irss  frequent  to  find  only  38-1  to  39'^  C.  (loo-^S"  to  \qt%°) 
according  to  TAovtai.  Yet  it  is  exceptional  for  tins  Srst  rise  of  tempe- 
rature to  reach  the  mjij-Imum  temperature  of  the  entire  fever-period 
of  measles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  degree  of  temperature  attained 
in  this  preliminary  elevation  allows  us  to  forecast  the  subserjuenlly 
ocenrring  elevations  with  very  great  proliability,  since  these,  on  an 
Bversge,  are  ivont  to  exceed  the  height  of  the  initial  rise  by  about 
■jV  to  i^Centigrade  =  I's"  to  r8°  Fahrenheit,  and  only  exceed  this 
A  trifle  even  when  moat  extreme. 

The  initial  rise  of  temperature  is  pretty  constantly  followed  by  an 
immediate  downfall  oa  the  next  night,  so  that  in  the  momJog  the 
temperature  is  normal,  or  only  just  a  few  tenths  above  it,  and  very 
seldom  exceeds  38"  {100-4°),  except  in  very  severe  or  anomalous 
cases. 

This  depression  of  temperature  sometimes  lasts  for  a  few  hours 
only,  and  somelimes  a  whole  day  (through  an  entire  evening  and  the 
following  morning). 

The  rise  and  fall  of  temperature  in  this  initial  stage  arc  bo  rapid 

'  Dr.  ff m.  Squire  (if  I  understood  liim  corrcollj)  expressed  a  simiUr  opicilon 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  Ibo  Obstetrical  SociBlj,  but  exteuded  it  to  a  racielj  of 
other  febrile  discato  of  cliildhood.  Should  lliii  be  gener«ll;  confirmed  (as 
I  folly  cxftect  it  will  be),  it  is  clear  tliat  In  Urge  tchooU  or  familira,  during  sit 
epiilemic,  a  Hie  of  tciupcr;itiire  in  a  prcviousl;  licilllj;  child,  accomponieil,  jicr- 
h«ps,  by  iriflbg  ajniptoms  of  indisposition,  rmj  afford  r  srnsoiinblo  warning 
aud  iDdiratinua  for  precauiiouvry  mcii-'urcg,  but  Ihe  great  miihility  of  cliildisli 
tompcralurtj  mast  prcotudo  our  fooodiug  an  nbsolule  diagoosijt  or  prognosis 
vpon  such  a  alcndBr  fbundstton.— fTiuKS.] 
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that  the  case  miglit  be  takai  for  an  intertnitteiit,  did  not  the  tem- 
perftture  remaiu  rather  too  low  to  allov  of  tliis  idea.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  easily  be  confounded  with  aii  epheinerul  fever,  snd  if 
the  succeeding  normal  temperature  lasts  a  little  longer  than  usual 
the  opinion  may  enaily  gain  ground  that  the  disease  is  already  over! 
But  in  most  cases  the  marked  existence  of  other  symptoms  (parli- 
cularly  the  ocular  and  pulmonary  ones)  allows  ua  to  recognise  the 
disease  which  is  developing  itself. 

§  4.  The  true  eruptive /ever  begins  with  a  fresh  rise  of  tempe- 
rature, which  henceforward  till  the  exanthem  is  fully  developed 
either  exhibits  no  return  towards  normal  or  only  very  lemporory 
remissions. 

In  most  cases  this  eruptive  fever  is  divided  into  two  sections,  a 
moderately  febrile  stage  and  the  fastjgium  or  acme. 

The  moderately  febrile  stage  generally  lasts  from  thirty-six  to  forty- 
eight  hours,  seldom  less,  and  is  made  up  of  one  or  two  exacerbations 
of  moderate  extent  (38^  to  39°C.  =  100-4°  t"  io2'2°  P.),  which  do 
not  generally  reach  the  higli  level  of  the  initial  fever.  Wheu  there  are 
lu'o  exacerbations  the  second  is  the  higher,  and  the  monung 
remission  which  intervenes  commonly  descends  less  low  than  the 
rcti-ocession  after  the  initial  fever,  yet  even  at  this  stage  the  normal 
lemperature  may  be  reached  on  a  single  occasion. 

The  stage  oi  faHigium  is  characterised  by  a  considerable  and 
persistent  rise  of  temperature,  which  leaves  behind  for  some  time  the 
preceding  normal  or  moderately  febrile  iemperalurea  {TAomaa).  The 
commencement  occurs  early  in  tlie  day  in  some  cases,  in  othei'S  in  the  1 
Lvening.  In  the  former  case  the  evening  temperature  rises  stQl  more, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  followed  by  a  trifling  remission  on  the 
next  mornuig,  aud  the  maximum  occurs  the  next  evening. 

If  the  rise  of  the  fustlgium  begins  in  the  eveniug,  there  is  aimi- 
larly,  the  nest  morning,  either  a  very  slight  remission  or  none  at  all. 
But  in  rare  cases  ralher  considerable  remissions  may  be  met  witb 
during  the  fastigium. 

The  maximum  temperature  of  the  fastigium,  aud  also  generally 
spooking  that  of  the  disease  itself,  is  c^etly  observed  in  normal 
cases  at  the  very  time  when  the  exanthcin  reaches  its  maximum  of 
development  and  extension.  Yet  there  is  a  tolerable  number  >i(  cmcs 
which  are  so  far  exceptions  that  the  temperature  reaches  its  muximum 
shortly  after  tlie  first  appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  so  between  ita 
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beginning  uml  ils  liigliest  development ;  when  t!ic  latter  lias  been 
perfected,  the  temjieratiire  has  already  begun  lo  sink  somewhat. 
But  the  maximum  of  temperature  almost  always  occurs  closer  to  the 
masimtim  of  the  exntttlieui  than  to  its  beginning.  And  even  if  the 
maximum  has  been  reached  whilst  the  eruption  is  still  progressing, 
the  decrease  of  temperature  up  to  the  time  of  the  fullest  development 
of  the  eruption  is  almost  always  very  slight.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
improbable  tliat  complications  may  coatribnte  their  shore  towards 
accelerating  the  acme  of  temperature.  The  maximum  temperature 
usually  occurs  iu  the  evening  hours ;  and  if  it  occur  in  the  morning 
hours  there  is  only  a  moderate  fall  the  same  evening;  and  it  seems 
an  optional  thing  whether  we  should  yet  call  this  the  beginning  of 
defervescence. 

The  whole  fastigium  lasts  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half 
days,  and  thus  the  complete  eruptive  fever  occupies  from  three  to 
four  and  a  half  days.  Ila  course  may,  however,  be  prolonged  by 
complications. 

$  5.  Decided  defervescence  begins,  according  to  rule,  in  the  night, 
and  for  the  most  part,  and  in  normal  cases,  runs  a  rajiid  course. 
Either  the  temperature  on  the  next  morning  has  already  fallen  to 
normal,  or  even  below  it ;  or  the  fall  during  the  night  is  less  com- 
plete, and  the  descent  continues,  although  less  rapidly,  all  through 
the  day,  or  the  temperature  rises  again  in  the  evening,  and  first 
reaches  the  normal  on  the  following  morning.  In  uncomplicated 
and  normal  cases  the  normal  temperature  is  at  least  reached  on  the 
second  morning,  and  from  that  time  continues  thus.  One  or  two 
shght  evening  exacerbations  rising  to  aub-febrile  heights  are  the 
most  that  occur. 

Very  severe  bronchitis,  or  complications,  may  protract  the  course 
of  the  defervescence.  In  the  same  way,  cases  of  measles  which 
begin  irregularly  may  have  an  abnormal  defervescence.  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten  that  in  young  children  trifling  causes  may  suffice  to 
elevate  the  temperature. 

Sometimes  a  recrudescence  of  the  fever  is  caused  by  a  second 
attack  (nachacbub  =  after-stroke  or  recoil)  of  the  exanthem.  In 
this  the  elevation  of  temperature  may  almost  or  quite  equal  the 
height  of  the  previous  maximum,  but  if  no  other  complication  lie 
present  this  rise  of  temperature  is  very  transient. 

$  6.  Complicationt  may  induce  alterations  in  the  course  of  tem- 
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perature  of  measles,  whicU  in  sucli  cases  shapes  itself  accordiog  to 
llie  kind  of  complication,  and  ia  no  longer  subject  to  the  sway  of 
Ibe  original  disease.  Only,  if  the  complication  precedes  the  dcvcloi)- 
ment  of  the  exaatbem,  there  generally  occurs  along  with  and  imme- 
diately after  the  eruption  a  further  elevation  of  temperature,  which 
is,  doubtless,  due  to  the  exantheni.  Since  the  fatal  termination  iu 
cases  of  measles  which  go  on  to  death  andouhtedly  always  depends 
upon  complications,  the  temperature  in  such  circumstances  ls  deter- 
mined by  the  kind  of  complication  present. 

On  tile  subject  of  the  type  of  fever  in  measles,  consult  my  oion  pub- 
lication, "  Ueber  den  Normal-verlauf  eiiiiger  typischen  Krankheits- 
formen"  (i858),in'Archivfiir  physiol.  Heilkande,' B,  ii,  14);  SieffH 
("Beobachtungeniiber  Maseru  1861  ausfiihrhche  Bearbeitung  der  in 
meiner  KJinik  vorgekommenen  Fiille,"  in  '  Archiv  der  Heilkunde,'  ii, 
521);  Zieiassen  and  Krabler  (1863,  ' Grcifswalder  Beitritge,'  i);  my 
ovm  remarks  on  them  in  1 863  (in  '  Archiv  d.  Heilkunde,'  iv,  331); 
P/eiUtkker  {' Bcitriige  zur  Pathol,  der  Masern,'  1863);  MonH 
{' Jahrbuch  fiir  Kinderhdlk.,' vii,  2 1 ;  and  especially  Tliomat  [iM-] , 
in  the  '  Archiv  der  Heilkunde,'  viii,  385) . 

For  the  curves  of  the  fever  in  measles  see  lithographs,  Table  V. 

VI, — SOAKLATINA. 
{Scarlet  fever.) 
^  I.  Scarlatina  conforms  far  less  closely  and  regnlarly  to  its  type 
than  the  previously  mentioned  diseases  do  to  theirs.  Yet  there  is  con- 
siderable correspondence  in  the  course  of  the  temperature  even  in 
cases  which  differ  widely  in  other  respects,  and  in  this  point  of  view 
the  deviations  appear  to  compose  a  minority  of  the  cases. 

§  3.  Cases  of  an  abnormally  mild  course  are  tolerably  common, 
and  the  symptoms  of  indisposition  are  sometimes  so  trifling  that, 
especially  at  their  commencement,  they  never  become  objects  of  medical 
care  at  all,  although,  indeed,  in  many  such  cases  this  want  of  care 
is  punished  by  subsequent  severe  or  even  fatal  sequels.  I  cannot 
from  my  own  eicperience  state  whether  any  of  these  cases  are  so  ab- 
normally mild  that  either  no  alterations  of  temperature  or  next  to 
none  occur,  because  in  cases  which  run  a  mild  course  all  through  I 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,    fiomeu,  oa  the  other  baad,  has  lately  stated,  in  a  (ommit- 
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nidation  to  the  '  Atrhiv  d.  Heilkande,'  Heft  ji  (1870)1  th«t  !>e  has 
Feen  cases  wliioli  in  (lie  early  stage,  t,  e.  before  or  at  Hie  beginiung 
of  the  eroption,  have  uot  ehown  any  febrile  temperature.  However, 
1  a!BO  know  cases  in  wliich  it  wns  most  strenuously  asserted  by  their 
guardians  tliat  the  scarcely  noticed  and  very  slight  eruption,  which 
was  afterwards  followed  by  desquamation,  and  indeed  by  severe 
kidncy-aymploms,  occurred  at  first  without  any  uncomfortable 
or  unusual  feelings  at  all.  But  the  course  of  the  fever  is  very 
often  quite  characteristic  when  the  infection  of  scarlatina  developsonly 
a  rndimcntary  disease,  or  even  only  an  angina  without  any  etuptioii.' 

%  3.  In  all  cases  of  scarlatina  which  arc  tolerably  severe  the 
frd  symptom  which  shows  itself,  or,  at  all  events,  one  of  the  first, 
for  other  symptoms  may  accompany  it  or  even  aometimcs  precede 
for  an  hour  or  two,  is  a  rapid  and  contiuuous  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, by  which  in  the  course  of  n  few  hours  this  reaches  a  consider- 
able height  (39'5°  to  40°  C,  =  i03'i°  to  104°  F).,  generally  accom- 
panied by  the  phenomena  of  a  more  or  less  intense  rigor  or  shivering. 
Sometimes  the  commencement  of  the  cxnnthem  dates  from  imme- 
diately nfter  this  first  rise,  but  the  cni[ition  connnonly  begins  the  next 
morning  (on  the  second  day),  If  this  delays  to  come  out,  the  tem- 
perature continues  to  rise  slowly,  with  very  shght  morning  remis- 
I  lions,  beyond  the  considerable  height  it  obtained  at  first.    It  generally 

r  *  I  tliink  it  possible  thiiL  one  explanation,  applicable  to  some  of  IIjg  cases 
alluded  to  Bbova  by  Thunai,  lies  ia  Hje  fact  tiiat  just  ai  lUerc  are  some  persons 
nlio  all  llirough  life  have  a  telalirelj  tloie palu,  so  there  arc  olliera  nho  nil 
through  life  hove  n  rclsliicly  low  tfeipfralire,  or,  in  other  words,  Heir  line  of 
iwrmal  lemperaluro  must  be  drawn  one  or  two  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  even 

L  more  ('$"  (0  nearly  3"  Centigrade),  loieer  than  the  avetegc  normBl  temperature 

■  of  37'  C.  or  ySft"  F.  1  feel  strongly  convinced  of  this,  and  on  looking  over  my 
I  aotcs  I  find  charts  of  Eeverol  cased  of  scarlalioa,  measles,  typhus,  and  lyphoid, 
wia  which  tlie  temperalnres  all  through  were  at  an  unusaally  low  level,  although 

■  Mher  aynptoma  were  fairly  marked,  e^.  SelioaF — ,  a  girl  of  t8  (said  to  have 
I'been  always  very  cold  from  infaooy).  had  well-marked  rash  of  scarUlina,  sore 
I  throat,  and  afterward*  desquamation,  albumiaucia,  &c.    tier  temperature  was 

r  above  loi' F.  (383^  C),  and  when  »he  recoverfd  remained  at  or  a  little 
I'bclow  97"  F.  (36  1'  C),  although  watched  for  several  months. 

J,  A—,  a  man  who  died  of  typhns  at  30,  never  had  a  temperature  above 

r  lora"  ¥.  (39^  C.)  all  tlirougb  the  fever,  although  lliere  was  no  sign  of  collapse, 

noranjIisemorrhagcnaT  oilier  symptoms  to  account  for  i(.     1  hIeu  know  one  or 

two  people,  appartnlly  iarfwod  ^caltij,  irhose  aTcrage  temperature  is  ^iff  F. 
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remaiiia  persistently  bigli,  orcontinuea  to  rise  strongly,  till  the  cxan'l 
them  has  reached  its  maximum  and  coveted  the  whole  body,  and  I 
Bometimes  even  whilst  the  parts  first  attacked  by  the  eruption  have  1 
begun  to  grow  pale.  The  duration  of  this  rise  may  be  very  varied,  M 
and  may  continue  from  only  half  a  day  to  four  days. 

The  height  finaJly  reached  by  the  temperature  in  this  fashion  is  J 
almost  always  above  40^  C.  ( 1 04°  h\),  very  commonly  over  40'5''  C I 
(104-9°  ^■)i  but  seldom  in  cases  which  terminate  favorably  exceeds  I 
41°  C.  (105-8°  J.)- 

la  general  the  height  of  the  temperature  stands  in  tolerable  paral-  I 
lelism  with  the  intensity  of  the  exanthem.     Yet  there  are  cases  la  I 
which  the  eruption  is  but  slight  or  almost  wanting,  with  a  very  high  -1 
temperature,  but  very  few  cases  of  copious  eruption  go  with  mode- 
rate fever. 

The  continuous  course  of  the  rising  temperature,  or  when  the 
eruptive  stage  is  protracted,  its  dwelling  upon  almost  stationary 
heights  (disregarding  the  insignificant,  and  often  enough  tolally  J 
absent,  remissions),  is  only  exceptionally  interrupted  by  a  solitary  I 
foil  of  temperature,  which  seems  by  preference  to  occur  in  cases  where  1 
the  eruption  comes  out  in  successive  crops  (Stosseii).  No  (Mnildl 
moderation  of  temperature  is  generally  met  with  before  the  eruptiou  f 
has  attained  at  least  the  greater  part  of  its  development. 

The  rapid  rise  of  temperature  at  the  beginuing  of  the  disease  on  I 
the  one  hand,  and  its  remaining  continuously  high  without  any  1 
proper  remissions  on  the  other  hand,  aUies  scarlatina  with  many  I 
other  diseases,  and  the  diagnosis  cannot  therefore  be  made  from  tlit«  | 
behaviour  of  the  temperature  taken  by  itself. 

But  scarlatina  may  indeed  be  very  well  distinguiahed  by  this  courael 
of  the  temperature  from  those  affections  with  which,  on  account  of  1 
the  other  symptoms,  it  is  most  easily  confounded,  and  more  particu-f 
larly  from  measles  (morbilli)  and  rubeolte  (BubeoU  notha — Hotheln,! 
or  the  so-called  hybrid  between  measles  and  scarlatina),  and,  pro- 1 
vided  no  exanthem  can  be  noticed,  from  abdominal  typhus,  ttipbtheri^.l 
simple  angina,  and  acute  parenchymatous  nephritis. 

§  4.  When  the  eruption  has  passed  its  maximum,  litferMieean 
commences.  The  progress  of  Ihis  is  not  always  the  same  In  c 
with  moderate  elevation  of  tcmpcralure  it  may  happen,  although  on] n 
oxccptionally,  that  the  temperature  falls  rsjudly  uud  rcudie*  T 
normal  height  in  half  d  day. 
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But  in  an  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  defervescence  is  pro- 

icted,  and  requires  from  three  to  eight  days  for  its  completion.  As 
" ',  it  occurs  in  this  fashion,  that  from  day  to  day  the  temperature 

;8  gradoally  lower,  and  slopes  like  an  easel,  or  almost  easel-hke 
(StalTelweise},  or  goes  down  with  trifling  remissions,  falling  more 
especially  at  night,  remaining  about  the  same  from  morning  to  even- 
ing, or  perhaps  siuking  a  little  till  it  reaches  the  normal.  Sometimes 
elevations  of  a  few  tenths  of  a  degree  (Centigrade  =  i  to  i  F.  or  a 
tittle  more)  in  the  evening  break  the  fall,  in  which  case  the  nightly 
descent  is  rather  greater. 

But  it  is  only  very  seldom  that  a  remitting  defervescence  pro- 
luces  a  remote  resemblance  to  that  which  is  peculiar  to  abdominal 
byphus. 

When  defervescence  is  considerably  delayed  the  downfall  on  ihc 
first,  second,  or  even  third  day  is  often  very  slight,  and  a  rapid  fall  is 
not  noticed  till  afterwards. 

»  Complications  may  still  further  retard  defervescence,  or  even  give 
rise  to  fresh  elevations  of  temperature. 
A  sub-normal  temperature  is  pretty  commonly  met  with  before 
tlie  definite  return  of  normal  temperatures,  and  other  symptoms  of 
collapse  may  also  be  associated  with  this.  The  sub-normal  tempe- 
rature, however,  seldom  falls  below  36°  C.  [g6'8°  P.),  but  often  lasts 
for  some  days. 

This  form  of  defervescence,  although  not  invariably  met  with,  is 

tolerably  characteristic  of  scarlatina,  at  least  it  does  not  so  often 

occur  in  any  other  disease.     A  close  resemblance  to  it  is  met  with 

sometimes  in  exanthematic  or  true  typhus,  and  in  catarrhal  pncu- 

I,         monia. 

^^H    §  ^.  An  anomalous  course   of  temperature  is   not  infrequent  in 
^^HKarlatinn. 

^^H  The  temperature,  more  particularly,  sometimes  remains  rather 
^^^How.  This  does  not  exclude  danger,  and  by  no  means  guarantees  a 
^^Hfavorable  termination,  which  is  very  offeu  missed  on  account  of  dis- 
^^Forders  which  affect  the  temperature  bat  slightly  (diphtheria,  croup, 
^^K nephritis  (g.  v.),  cerebral  irritation,  and  parotitis).  Here  and  there 
^^r  frrsfa  elevations  of  temperature  interrupt  its  descending  courfe,  de- 
])endiug  on  varied  causes,  and  lasting  for  varying  periods.  Some- 
times they  can  be  traced  to  complications,  but  not  always.  In  any 
c  thfv  retard  recovery. 
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Tlicrc  is  also  a  peculiar  tj-phoid  course  of  the  disease,  in  which  | 
not  merely  transient  but  persistent  cerebral  disorJcrs,  diiirrlia;a, 
Dicteorism,  and  great  eulorgeineut  of  the  spleen^  are  met  with,  and 
tlie  duration  of  the  disease  may  be  extended  a  fortnight  or  more 
after  the  fading  of  the  eruption.  The  fever  thus  remaius  more  or 
less  high,  sub-continuous  or  remittent  in  form,  yet  in  geiiend  it  takes 
a  descending  course.  ' 

g  6.  During  convalescence  the  temperature  remains  normal  »o 
long  aa  it  is  undisturbed  by  complications  or  fresh  diseases,  oi  it 
may  be  by  a  second  eruption.  Therefore  the  persistence  of  a  normal 
temperature  is  a  pretty  good  guarantee  for  the  absence  of  other  dis- 
orders; the  occurrence  of  fresh  rises  of  temperature,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  regarded  as  a  danger  signal,  and  as  a  demand  for  a 
more  careful  esamination  and  very  painstaking  superriaion  of  the 
case.  If  any  incipient  disease  provokes  the  fresh  rise  of  temperature 
in  convalescence,  it  will  be  found  that  the  previous  attack  of  scarla- 
tina has  no  particular  influence  upon  it. 

§  7.  In  fatal  caset  the  course  of  the  temperature  may  be  very 
varied,  and  ia  chieQy  affected  by  the  time  at  vhich  the  tendency  to 
death  seta  in,  and  by  the  disorders  which  induce  the  fatal  result. 

If  death  happens  during  the  eruptive  stage  the  temperature  may 
reach  very  high  d^rees  indeed^  but  it  may  also  fall  during  the  death 
agony. 

If  the  fatal  termination  seta  in  after  the  exanthem  has  passed  its 
maximum,  and  the  temperature  has  b^un  to  decline,  the  dying  hoar 
is  generally  heralded  in  by  previous  irregularities  of  the  course. 
Whether  fiesh  elevations  of  temperature  precede  death,  and  to  vhat 
extent  they  do  so,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  temperature  falls, 
depends  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the  processes  which  bring  abont  the 
fatal  result. 

Cases  also  occur  in  which  very  suddenly,  and  without  obvious 
motive,  the  temperature  rises  to  enormous  heights  before  death. 
(Ia  one  of  my  cases  it  rose  to  43*5°  C.  (1 10-3°?.).' 

My  ount  frequently  quoted  paper,   "Ueber  den  Xormalverlauf 

■  And  Ijmpliitic  glandi.  I  liars  seen  leveral  cues  of  leacocjtliKoiu  dating 
from  scarlatina,  tlso  vatrulu  disease  of  tLe  heart. — [TaAXS.] 

*  Sm  note  3  to  page  304.  Also  (m  regudi  defemsoenoe)  tha  note  to  page 
■ai,— (Tuxs.] 
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oiger  tjpUclieii  KranklieitsEormen,"  may  be  consulted  on  the  tem- 
Brature  in  ecarlatina.     Also  }iuhlei'»  '  Beobacbtuugeu  iiber  Schar- 

|cli'  (Leipzig  Thesis,  1861). 

I  For  tlie  curves  gf  scarlatina  see  lithographs,  Table  V, 
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VII. — EuBEoLE  [and  Varicella;  see  page  341]. 

§  I.  Eubeolee  (Rubeola  notba,  Rotheln,  or  the  so-called  hybrid 
itetween  measles  aud  scarlatina,  sometimes  called  roseola  alao},  which 
needs  the  experience  derived  from  the  observation  of  an  extensive 
epidemic  to  carry  conviction  as  to  its  peculiar  characters,  does  not 
necessarily  entail  any  fever  at  all,  or  onlya  slight  transient  attack  before 
and  during  the  eruption.  The  elevations  of  temperature  are  generally 
sub-febrile,  or  at  the  worst  moderately  febrile.  And  although  in 
isolated  cases  more  considerable  elevations  of  temperature  may  be 
met  with,  they  depend,  no  doubt,  either  upon  complications  or  on  the 
peculiar  mobility  of  temperature  which  is  characteristic  of  very  young 
children. 

Eefer  to  Thomas  ('Jahrbuch  der  Kinderheilkunde,'  N.  F, 
ii,  240]. 

[The  Englisli  reader  will  aUo  Gnd  a  summary  of  what  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  distinguishing  characters  of  this  disease  iu  Dr. 
Aitkin's  '  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine,'  vol.  i,  34,5  (chiefly 
from  Dr.  Robert  Patterson,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  clearly  distin* 

iish  this  disease). — Teams.] 


VIII. — Eetsipelas. 


%  I.  Facial  erysipelas  is  pre-eminently  a  poly  typical  disease,  and  in 
many  coses  it  is  quite  atypical. 

Tliia  probably  depends  upon  the  fact  that  undoubtedly  the  self- 
same anatomical  changes  are  brought  about  by  very  varied  condi- 
tions, and  may  thus  vary  greatly  in  their  significance. 

I  Purely  local  erysipelas,  arising  from  the  irritation  of  wounded 
^rts ;  the  kind  that  is  brought  about  by  local  predispositions ;  the 
erysipelas  which  is  connected  with  gastric  and  intestinal  disturb- 
IDces ;  protracted  erratic  or  vagrant  erysipelas ;  the  kind  analogous  to 
in  acute  cxanthem,  especially  tlie  primary  and  spontaneous;  and 
tiiat  arising  from  pyemic  infection]  the  erysipelas  of  glanders;  the 
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terminal  erysipelas  which  is  developed  ia  cases  of  marasmus  and  ] 
severe  disease,  and  precedes  death  only  one  or  at  most  a  few  days; 
all  these  different  forms,  I  say,  are  undoubtedly  in  great  measurB 
radically  different  diseases,  which  have  hardly  anythmg  else  in  com-  i 
mon  except  the  localised  dermatitis,  and  the  name  of  the  disease.  I 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  participation  of  the  whole  organism  ] 
and  the  course  of  the  temperature  must  needs  differ  widely  in  thcso  J 
cases.  I 

But  at  present  it  ia  not  possible  to  associate  special  forms  of  I 
erysipelas,  or  special  causes  of  it,  with  particular  forms  of  fever  J 
curves,  or  at  least  to  do  so  with  anything  like  precision  orj 
accuracy.  1 

Erysipelas  in  other  parts  of  the  body  presents  us  with  similar  I 
varieties — but  quite  atypical  courses  are  rather  the  rule  than  ex-  ] 
ceptions  in  these. 

5  2.  The  disease  begins,  in  an  overwhelming  majority  of  cases 
(excluding  cases  free  from  fever,  with  an  atypical  course)  by  an 
intense  and  rapidly  occurring  rise  of  temperature,  generally  with  a    1 
strong  feeUng  of  chilliness.^     So  far  as  can  he  determined  from  the   j 
comparatively  limited  number  of  cases  which  afford  an  opportunity    ' 
of  examination  at  this  time,  the  temperature  rises  in  a  few  hours  to 
a  height  of  nearly  40°  C.  (104°  F.)  or  even  more.      In  most  cases 
the  inflammation  of  the  skin  of  the  face  can  be  seen  on  the  following 
morning,  although,  perhaps,  it  is  not  very  evident  yet,  and  liable  to 
be  confounded  with  the  heightened  colour  of  feverishness. 

Much  more  rarely,  a  more  gradual  rise  of  temperature  is  met  with, 
which  takes  from  two  to  three  days  before  any  considerable  degree  of 
fever  heat  is  attained. 

§  3.  The  greatest  number  of  variations  is  met  with  during  the 
/astiffium.  In  just  a  few  cases  the  curve  of  this  consists  of  a  single 
slender  peak  (Akmespitze),  lasting  a  very  short  while. 

Moat  frequently  the  high  temperature  persists  in  a  continuous,  or 
sub-continuoos  fashion,  but  still  rising,  and  with  but  slight  morning 
falls,  so  long  as  the  inflammation  simultaneously  develops  and 
extends  itself.  In  this  way  the  temperature  in  the  evening  hours  is 
very  generally  above  40°  C.  (104°  F.),  and  may  reach  as  much  as 

'  It  is  not  very  uncommon,  even  in  adnlta,  for  convulsions  of  an  epileptifonn 
dniactu  to  usher  in  et7HpQlu.~-[TKUia.] 
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I  41°  to  41-5''  C.  (105-8^  — 1067°  P.),  or,  altliough  seldom,  41"  C. 
I  {107-6^  F.),  whilst  the  morning  reraisMoiis  go  a.  little  below  40°  C. 
I  (i04°F.},  though  but  Eeldom  below  39°  C.  (i03'2°  i\).  Yet  Bome- 
I  times  cases  are  also  met  with  which  show  a  more  remittent,  or  even 
I  intermittent,  course  in  the  fastigium,  in  which  case  the  esacerbations 
I  generally  mn  ver^  high. 

I  The  maximum  temperature  iloes  tot  generally  occur  at  the  end  of 
I  this  fever  course,  but  one  or  two  days  before.  And  then  a  trifling 
I  moderation  of  the  temperature  succeeds  (corresponding  to  a  somewhat 
I  less  rapid  further  development  of  the  inflammation),  which  is,  how* 
I  ever,  sometimes  overlooked  on  account  of  a  critical  perturbation  pre- 
I  ceding  defervescence.  Sometimes  a  pseu  do -crisis  reaching  to  normal 
I  temperatures,  or  very  nearly  so,  occurs  towards  the  end  of  the  course, 
L  which  is  succeeded  by  a  transient  and  final  rise  of  temperature  to 
I  heights  of  40°  C.  (104°  F.)  ot  even  more. 

§  4.  Defervescence  succeeds  this,  and  generally  goes  on  with  such 
speed  that  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours,  or  a  single  night,  the  tem> 
perature  falls  to  normal,  or  very  nearly  so.  At  other  times,  parti- 
■  cularly  when  tbe  previous  temperfltures  have  been  very  high,  normftl 
\  temperatures  are  not  reached  in  the  first  twelve  hours,  but  the  tempe- 
rature rises  once  more  in  the  evening,  and  first  reaches  normal  during 
the  following  night. 

It  is  not  very  unusual  for  defervescence  to  be  less  rapid,  and  to 
occur  rather  m  a,  sort  of  remittent  form,  but  always  far  more  rapidly, 
than  in  abdominal  typhus.  These  cases  arc  generally  such  as  have 
been  marked  by  considerable  daily  fluctuations  during  the  fastigium, 
and  in  which  dermal  inflammation  still  progresses  a  little,  even 
during  defervescence.  This  remittent  sinking  may  sometimes  ter- 
minale  in  such  cases  with  a  final  more  rapid  downfall,  which  com- 
pletes the  defervescence. 

In  the  cases  in  which  the  eruption  ends  with  deferrescence  this 
freedom  from  fever  holds  its  ground,  and  convalescence  seta  in  with- 
out any  further  disturbance. 

§  5.  Tlic  cases  in  which  the  first  well-marked  fall  of  temperature 
■goes  on  to  definite  defervescence,  or  in  which  more  particularly  the 
feverless  coiidilion  maintains  itself,  arc  indted  pretty  commonly  met 
with.  Yet  it  not  infrei|uently  happens  that  after  a  brief  interval  (of 
ix  days),  wlicther  the  temperature   has  become  perfectly 
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normal  or  not,  o.  fresh  nmf  sinking  rhe  of  temperature  occur?, 
wliich  either  Bccompanies  or  heralds  iu  n  new  estenaiou  of  the  iiiflam- 
mntioti  of  the  skin.  This  sort  of  rehipse  of  the  fever,  whicli,  however, 
does  not  generally  last  so  long  as  the  first  fastigium,  but  asually 
oaly  one  or  two  days,  may  be  repeated  several  times,  and  the 
more  the  erysipelas  aasomea  the  erratic  form  the  more  numerous  are 
the  repetitions.  The  fever  docs  not  cease  till  the  erysipelas  i« 
checked,  and  for  the  most  part  there  is  no  check  to  the  eruption  aa 
long  as  fresh  elevations  of  temperature  are  met  with. 

Yet  one  observes  that  the  longer  the  nfTfctiou  lasts,  and  the  more 
it  wanders,  the  less  eievateil  do  the  rises  of  temperature  gradually 
become,  and  aometimea  assume  the  form  of  ouly  daily  moderate  even- 
ing exacerbations. 

§  6.  In  cases  with  a  fatal  termination  death  generally  seems  to 
occur  with  very  high  temperatures.  At  least  it  was  so  in  the  cases 
observed  by  myself.  Consult  my  own  publicatiou,  '  Uebcr  di-ii 
Normal  verlauf  typischer  Kraukheiteu,'  p.  15;  Blm»  ('Beobach- 
tungen  der  Erysipelas,'  Leipzig  Thesis,  1863);  Eiilmtmrg  ("Uebcr 
Pnemortale  nnd  Postmortale  Steigerungen  der  EigenwSrme  bei 
Erysipelas,"  an  original  paper  in  the  '  Centralblatt'  for  1866,  p.  65); 
Ponfck  {'Peut^clie  Kliiiik/  1S67,  jo— 26). 

IFor  the  fever-curves  in  erysipelas  see  lithographs,  Table  V. 


IX. — BEunTEHT  Fever   with  Phlyctbsulab  Ebuptiok 
(MiLiAKi  Fever?) 

§  I.  tinder  this  name  I  described  in  the  '  Archiv  der  Heilkonde' 
for  1864,  vol.  V,  57,  and  1867,  viii,  174,  a  form  of  disease  which 
appeared  to  me  very  peculiar,  as  well  as  previously  undescribed, 
and  I  gave  details  at  the  same  time  of  seven  caaes  of  my  own,  and 
one  sent  to  me  by  Lade  of  Geneva. 

The  disease  is  distinguished  by  an  esanthem  which  is  peculiar 
both  in  its  form,  its  situation,  and  its  course;  and  by  a  number  of 
typhoid  symptoms  (especially  affecting  the  nervous  system  and  the 
spleen,  but  not  so  much  the  intestines),  by  considerable  disorders 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  finally  by  the  course  of  the  fever, 

§  3.  There  was  no  opportunity,  in  any  of  the  cases,  of  observing 
the  course  of  the  fever  daring  the  first  week.    Its  subsequent  coone 
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s  of  grent  mti'nsity,  and  uaiike  the  tvpe  of  any  other  esnriliiciii. 

I  neither  (ItclincJ  with  the  appearance  of  iho,  exanthem,  hke  vam- 

loitl,  nor  cshibited  a  fresh  and  injurious  rise  of  tempernturc,  hke 

allpox;  nor  ilid  a  rapid  defcrvesceiicB  coincide  with  the  iniximum 

Kof  the  eiLanthein,  as  in  measles,  nor  vas  there  the  protracted  defer- 

JTescence  of  scarlatina  nor  the  irregularities  of  miliaria  nor    the 

BTapid  or  rather  rapid  dornifall  of  spotted  fever  (true  typhus),  wliich 

teems  independent  of  the  exanthem ;  nor  a  swift  downfall,  with'ten- 

idenciea  to  recrudescence,  as  in  erysipelas. 

I  continuous  remittent,  with  high  degrees  of  temperature, 

^generally    marked    by   evening  .exacerbations    exceeding    40°  C. 

J (104"  I''.),  or  even  above  41°  0.(1078"?.),  and  with  morning 

liemissions  of  one  or  two  degrees  (i'8°  to  3-6*'  F.),  for  the  first  two 

mio  eleven  days  of  residence  in  hospital ;  then  on  one  occasion  as  early 

mta  the  eighth  day,  or  else  towards  the  end  of  the  second  or  third 

JiFtck,  the  temperature  began  to  decrease  by  large  daily  flactuations, 

Iwialogous  to  the  period  of  impntvcment  in  abdominal  typhus.   From 

leight  to  fourteen  days  it  ran  on  pretty  much  in  this  fashion— that 

Bfroin  day  lo  day  the  morning  remissions  became  somewhat  more 

linnrted,  and  tlie  evening  esacerbatious  generally  became  a  triEe  less 

■  from  day  lo  day,  (ill  the  patient  exhibited  normal  temperatures,  first 

'  in  the  morning,  and  a  little  later  on  in  the  evening  also.     Slight  and 

transient  relapses  interrupted  convalescence  in  foar  of  Ihe  cases, 

Thus,  the  course  of  these  cases  was  considerably  protracted,  and  in 

every  one  the  exanthem  lasted  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fever. 

^For  detaila  of  these  cases  see  the  accounts  <]UOled  above. 

For  the  curves  see  lithographs.  Table  V. 


X. — Febricula. 

§  1.  Under  the  name  of  febricnla  we  may  include  two  different 
I  courses  of  tcmperaiurc. 

In  the  first  place,  ftbrile  movements,  which  last  for  a  longer  or 
I  shorter  time,  but  in  which  the  temperature,  even  in  the  evening 
I  exacerbations,  rises  but  very  little  above  sub-febrile  heights,  or  only 
I'DCCusionally  reaches  greater  elevations. 

And,  secoudly,  we  must  include  under  this  name  brief  fevers 

lending  in  recovery,  which  last  only  one,  two,  or  at  the  most  a  few 

lays  ftllogether — ep&eisera.    In  this  form  a  sudden  rise  uf  tempe- 
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ratare  accompauies  thu  iirst  fi'dmgs  of  indisposition,  and  the  lenipe-  1 
ratare  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  rises  as  much  as  from  i°  to  3"  0.  J 
or  more  (^:  3'6''  to  ^.\°  F.)  There  may  or  may  not  be  a  rigor  at  I 
the  same  time.  Sometimes  the  highest  temperature  is  not  reached  iit  1 
an  unbrokca  line,  or  witliin  a  few  hour?,  but  in  the  course  of  one  or  ■ 
one  and  a  half  day,  and  is  tuterrupted  for  a  short  while  by  a  moderate  • 
fftll  on  the  morning  following  the  beginning  of  the  sickness  (ophc-  d 
mcra  protracia).  The  fastigium  lasts  only  a  few  hours,  or  at  th«  j 
furthest  one  day,  hut  the  height  of  its  temperature  may  be  more  or  1 
less  considerable,  sometimes  even  40°  C,  (io4°F.)  or  more.  A  rapid  J 
(Ifcrease  of  temperature  immediately  succeeds,  which  in  twelve,  twenty- 1 
four,  or  thirty-six  hours,  has  already  regained  the  normal.  During  I 
this  course  of  defervescence  a  slight  interruption  from  a  trifling  clo-  i 
valion  of  temperature  in  the  evening  hours  is  not  unusual.  Complete  I 
restoration  to  a  condition  free  from  fever  may  also  be  somewhat  I 
longer  delayed,  and  from  two  to  three  days  may  he  required  in  soins  I 
cases  before  normal  temperatures  are  securely  reached.  ' 

§  2.  Both  these  courses  occur  under  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances. The  condition  which  follows  wounds  {of  an  operation,  &c.) 
generally  involves  a  febricula,  the  course  of  which  has  been  espe- 
cially elucidated  by  Billroth  ('  Archiv  fiir  KUnische  Chimr- 
gie/  ii). 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  great  number  of  lesions  (sometimes  by  no 
means  inconsiderable  in  themselves]  are  not  followed  by  any  febrile 
movement. 

Sut  in  a  great  many  cases,  indeed  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  rise 
of  temperature  is  to  be  noted  on  the  days  succeeding  any  considerable 
injury  {traumatic or  tcound /ever). 

The  fever  which  sets  in  most  rapidly,  that  la,  nsoally  during 
tlic  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  injury,  generally  shows  a 
rapid  rise  of  temperature,  so  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
maximum  temperature  is  already  reached  on  the  first  or  second 
day,  or  at  all  events  between  the  third  and  sixth.  The  rise  of 
temperature  is  generally  continuous ;  it  is  only  interrupted  by 
morning  remissions  when  protracted.  The  acme  is  usually  reached 
on  some  evening  during  the  attack ;  it  is  quite  the  exception  for  it  to 
occur  in  the  morning  hours,  and  the  time  of  day  at  which  the  injury 
occurred  has  no  influence  upon  this.  The  maximal  height  attaiiied  is 
less  than  40°  C.  (104°  F.)  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  very 
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F often  Idss  than  39°  C.  {iov2°P.);  it  a  quite  exceptional  for  llie 
temperHfure  to  rise  lo  40*5°  C.  {i04'9°  F.)  or  more. 

When  the  maxima  of  the  first  two  days  nrc  both  alike,  tolerably 
high,  it  is  more  favorable  for  the  patient  than  when  the  tempera- 
ture at  the  beginning  of  the  attack  remains  only  moderately  febrile 
and  later  on  rises  all  at  once,  in  which  latter  case  there  may  be 
reason  to  auspect  some  accidental  inflammation  or  pyieraia. 

There  is  110  particular  relation  between  the  duration  of  the  whole 
attack  and  the  ])articu!ar  height  reached  by  the  temperature.  The 
temperature  keeps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  highest  peak  {i.e. 
neat  to  the  maximum)  only  a  few  hours  on  one  day,  in  the  grent 
majority  of  cases.  Sometimes  very  nearly  the  same  peaks  of  eleva- 
tion are  reached  in  two  evenings,  which  are  separated  by  a  morning 
remission. 

If  the  temperature  remains  long  at  any  considerable  height,  or  a 
severe  exacerbation  is  often  repealed,  wc  may  suspect  some  comjili- 

»  cation,  or  interna!  iiiflammalion,  or  that  pjtemin  is  eommenciog. 
Defervescence  begins  pretty  commoidy  even  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fever,  more  often  on  Ihc  second,  and  pretty  often  on  the  third  or 
fourth  daj]  seldom  so  late  as  from  llic  fifth  lo  the  seyculh.  It  ia 
soraelimes  rapid,  sometimes  protracted.  In  the  latter  case  there  arc 
evening  elevations  of  temperature.  Both  kinds  appear  to  occur 
about  equally  often.  During  defervescence  the  temperature  never 
sinks  below  normal. 

The  age  and  constitution,  Sec,  of  the  patient  appear  to  have  no 
influence  upon  the  height  of  the  temperature,  or  upon  tho  course  of 
traumotic  fever. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  injury  has  been  followed  by  con- 
^siderabie  htemorrhage,  there  almost  immediately  occurs  cither  a 
■'Slight  or,  in  some  cases,  a  cousiderable  full  of  temperature.  This 
I'deprcssiou  of  temperature  is  only  transient.  The  traumatic  fever  is 
■  not  warded  off  by  it,  but  succeeds  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  hours, 
ud  may  be  quite  as  severe  as  in  cases  where  hardly  any  blood  at  all 
s  lost. 

Once  more,   if  a  chronic   condition  of  fever  existed  before  the 

Ijiojury  or  operation,  the  traumatic  fever  is  usually  acute,  exceeds  its 

jaccustomed  heights,  lasts  longer,  and  i*  exceedingly  prone  to  further 

KOomplicalioDs.     Patients,  too,  who,  though  free  from  fever,  were 

mffering  from  chronic  disease,  such  as  consumptive  patients  witboat 
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hectic,  those  with  Bright's  disease,  or  with  amyloid  degeneration, 
are  affected  by  traumatic  fever  in  the  same  way. 

All  immoderate  elevations  of  temperature  in  the  wounded,  or 
after  operations,  for  the  most  part  announce  the  existence  of  furtlier 
complications,  greatly  increase  the  hazards  of  tlie  lesion,  and  com- 
monly nullify  the  success  of  operations. 

§  3.  Pretty  often,  although  perhaps  not  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  wounded  are  again  attacked  with  fever  after  the  fourth  day— 
secondary  fever  (Nachfieber  of  Billroth). 

The  intensity  and  duration  of  the  traumatic  fever  do  not  affect 
the  genesis  of  the  secondary  fever,  which  may  even  develop  itself 
when  there  was  no  (primary)  traumatic  fever.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  primary  fever  is  protracted,  it  may  be  very  difiBcult  to  dis- 
tingaish  it  from  this  secondary  fever.  Sometimes  no  particular 
origin  can  be  assigned  for  the  secondary  attack ;  in  such  cases  it  is 
usually  slight  and  transient. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  secondary  fever  has  a 
definite  origin,  and  may  even  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  drawing 
attention,  and  making  us  search  after  the  causes  which  disorder  the 
healing  process.  Ketention  of  the  secretions  of  the  wound,  progress 
of  inflammatory  changes  in  the  subcutaneous  or  intermuscular 
cellular  tissue,  or  retention  of  fccccs  or  urine,  or  the  development  of 
some  fresh  morbid  process,  or  inflammation  of  internal  organs,  are 
the  principal  determining  causes  of  the  fever  which  occurs  later  on. 
Secondary  fever  may  set  in  on  any  day  from  the  second  half  of  the 
first  week,  or  in  any  of  the  successive  weeks,  even  up  to  the  end  of 
the  sixth  week. 

The  slighter  cases  occur  almost  imperceptibly,  and  particularly 
without  rigors ;  their  duration  is  brief,  one  or  two  days,  or  a  week 
at  the  outside.  The  severer  forms  of  secondary  fever  generally 
begin  with  a  rigor. 

The  course  taken  by  the  temperature  in  secondary  fever  is  very 
varied,  because  it  is  induced  by  such  var)ing  conditions,  and 
because,  in  fact,  these  varied  fevers  have  little  else  in  common  except 
the  circumstances  of  their  occurrence  at  a  given  time  after  the  injur  v. 
They  are  the  general  constitutional  expressions  of  very  manifold 
slight  or  severe  disorders  to  which  the  subject  of  a  lesion  is  ex- 
posed for  the  first  six  weeks  after  the  injury  or  operation.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  that  they  should  follow  any  definite  type,  and 
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u'ir  praclical  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  amougst  the 
Srst  sigos  which  indicate  tlmt  some  iiijurioud  iiiftuencc  or  other, 
ictiiig  upon  the  mcrensed  disposition  to  morbid  activity  induced  by 
flie  lesion,  Uas  led  to  disturbauce  of  the  healing  process,^ 

§  4.  In  cases  of  abnormal  uterine  action  thermometry  is  in  a 
^condition  to   decide  ()i9   Winckel  has  pointed  ont)   the  important 
question  between  weak  labour-paioa  and  tlio  so-called  cramp-pains, 
Of  colicky  pains. 

Daring  insufficient  labour-pains  the  elevation  of  temperature 
proper  to  normal  labour  is  wanting;  the  temperature,  as  a  rule,  ia 
lower,  and  follows  the  Quctuations  of  health.  In  all  cramping  pains, 
—from  whatever  cause  tlicy  original*,  the  temperature  rises  in  propor- 
•i  to  the  duration  of  the  anomalous  pains.  The  elevation  of  teoa- 
leraturc  in  any  case  is,  however,  inconsiderable,  and  seldom  exceeds 
"  C.  (pJ>°  1\),  but  it  persists  quite  unaffeutcd  by  the  normal  daily 
fBuctuntions, 

Immediately  after  the  labour  the  temperature  still  remains  high 
Jter  cramping  pains,  but  if  no  inflammation  has  supervened  it  falls 
■rithin  the  next  twelve  hour^. 


g  5.  In  childbed  a  temperature  above  38°  C.  (ioo'4°F.)  may 
mot  be  a  certain  sign  of  a  pathological  process,  but  it  is  at  least 
uaspieious,  whilst  a  normal  temperature  in  the  lying-in  woman  by 
ito  means  ensures  an  undisturbed  recovery. 

Very  many  lying-in  women  sliow  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  in 
the  first  twenty-foui  hours  after  labour,  a  species  of  mild  traumatic 
without  any  indication  of  any  local  morbid  process.  The 
temperature  in  these  slight  febrile  movements  does  not  exceed 
kS^s"  C.  (ior3°  F,}     The  rise  generally  lasts  only  one  day. 

Some  of  thrso  patients  exhibit  a  more  intense  fever,  sometimes 

breceded  by  rigors.     This  more  intense  form  usually  begins  on  the 

Econd  or  third,  Bomctimcs  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  days,  and 

'  The  EnglisU  reader  will  And  a  good  x&i\mi  {liy  Mr.  WiiiJsor)  of  Billrotli 

I  "Trsamatic  aaJ  Secondary  Fever,"  in  Die  Nuw  SjJonlmm  Sociulj"!  '  Yt-or- 

KBook  for  1863,'  p.  183.     Itefcreiicc  maj  also  be  maile  lo  the  articles  on  "  in- 

Bjbuinialion,"  by  -Mr.  Simon  nnd  &lr.  J.  Croft,  in  Hulincs's  '  Sj'Bteiii  of  Surgcr;,' 

VT0I.  i,  pp.  3  W)d  387,  and  to  numerous  cases  in  IIie reports  of  various  hosjiilub; 

A  pftjicr  on  "Traumatic  Pcver"  bj  Dr.  MacdoaaU,   'Dubliu  Quarterly 

nal,'  Ang.,  iSfiji,  p.  31. 
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therefore  coiccidea  with  great  distension  of  the  breasts  {so-cailod 
miik-fever) . 

This  fever  may  reach  its  culminating  point  after  only  a  few  hour?, 
or  not  before  from  two  to  five  dajs,  and  this  often  reaches  40'^  C, 
(104°  F.),  then  suddenly  turns,  if  no  unfavorable  local  compHcA' 
tions  exist,  to  defervescence,  so  that  a  normal  temperature  is  reached 
verj  cjuickly  indeed  after  the  beginning  of  the  fall  of  temperatare. 

From  this  time  the  temperature  either  remains  normal,  or  a 
secondary  fever  sets  in  after  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  or  a 
longer  interval  of  apyrcxia ;  in  this  secondary  fever  the  temperature 
may  even  rise  to  42°  C.  (107-6°  F.)i  and  this  again  decreases  aft(!r 
from  one  to  two  days'  duration,  aud  passes  into  the  normal  con- 
dition without  further  disturbance. 

All  deviations  from  such  a  course,  either  higher  degrees  or  a 
longer  duration  of  rising  temperatures,  are  signs  of  more  severe 
disease,  which  may  be  either  a  local  infiammation  or  an  essentialty 
constitutional  affection. 

§  6.  A  great  variety  of  circumst-ances  may  induce  attacks  of 
ephemeral  feier.  They  occur  in  wealcly  or  sick  people,  and  women 
and  children,  often  without  any  recognisable  cause. 

They  set  in  sometimes  along  wilh  very  rapid  growth,  dentition, 
exhaustion,  and  in  menstruation. 

Sometimes  they  indicate  the  beginning  or  the  increase  of  some 
more  or  less  latent  and  protracted  [morbid]  process. 

They  form  the  prelude  to  transient  disorders  of  tissues ;  for  ex- 
ample, a  very  intense  ephemera  often  precedes  the  emption  of  a 
herpes  confined  to  the  labial  region. 

A  single  attack  not  in&equently  occors  daring  the  incubation  stage 
of  infections  diseases. 

They  sometimes  occur  during  the  very  time  that  a  morbid  poison 
is  extending  itself  through  the  body  by  means  of  the  lymphatics, 
althoQgh  it  may  be  followed  by  nothing  more  serious,  or  at  the  time 
of  an  embolic  obstruction.  When  the  contagion  has  been  insuffi- 
cient, or  the  individual  exposed  to  it  but  little  predisposed,  an 
ephemera  often  represents  the  entire  effect  of  the  operation  of  a  spe- 
cific morbid  poison. 

Ephemene  may  also  occur,  without  any  further  results  being 
necessarily  entailed,  after  other  potent  causes  of  disease  (such  as 
severe  chills,  wettings  through,  or  powerful  emotions),^ 
■  See  nol«  to  page  155. 
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X  [. — PV^UIA. 

§  I.  Pjieniic  fever,  tliat  ia  tlio  fever  which  accompnniea  acute 
multiple  iiillammationp)  very  seldom  originates  a&  a  primary  or 
spontaneous  disease,  but  generally  succeeds  other  processes,  such  as 
severe  lesions  or  the  puerperal  state;  and,  ivithout  dotilit,  has  its 
genesis  in  infection,  and  cither  develops  itself  out  of  a  condition 
entirely  free  from  fever,  or  is  preceded  by  a  more  or  less  coD- 
siderable  fever  originating  from  the  processes  which  precede  it.  In 
either  case  the  commencement  of  pytcmia  is  (as  a  rule)  sharply 
defined;  in  the  latter  case,  however,  one  sometimes  remarks  a 
slight  or  sometimes  more  considerable  fall  of  temperature,  imme- 
diately before  the  beginning  of  the  pya;mic  symptoms;  whilst  in 
other  cases  there  is  a  shght  preparatory  rise  of  temperature,  and  it 
if  poEsible,  and,  indeed,  not  improbable,  that  these  alterations  of 
temperature  constantly  belong  to  the  pjicmic  attack,  and  are  the 
first  effect  of  the  infection. 

The  llrst  elevaliou  of  temperature  with  which  unmistakable 
manifi'stations  of  the  disease  commence,  which  is  generally  accom- 
panied abo  by  &  severe  rigor,  is  generally  very  rapid,  sometimes 
completing  itself  even  in  a  few  hours,  or  half  a  day,  generally  in  the 
course  of  a  day,  seldom  lasting  more  than  one  day  and  a  half,  or 
more,  and  amounting  usually  to  2^°  to  34^  C.  (^=4i°  to  6}°F.),  or 
more,  and  only  exceptionally  less.  During  the  rise  the  tempera- 
ture almost  always  exceeds  40"  C.  (104°  P.),  generally,  indeed,  ex- 
ceeds 41°  C.  (1058°  P.).  and  commonly  enough  approaches  to  42° 
C.  (107-6°  P.). 

To  bp  more  precise,  this  rise  of  temperature  generally  happens  in 
this  wise — that  in  the  Grst  twelve  to  ^fteen  hours,  for  example,  from 
morning  till  near  midnight,  the  temperature  rises  about  i°  to  iJ^C.) 
(r8°  to  2-y^  P.),  which  (supposing  any  particular  fever  lo  have 
preceded  it)  resembles  the  daily  fluctuation  aff'ected  by  this,  and  yet 
is  somewhat  difl'erent.  This  is  followed,  after  midnight,  by  a  more 
rapid  rise,  and  in  the  morning  the  temperature  is  found  to  be  con- 
siderably increased ;  in  cases  where  there  has  been  fever  of  any  kind 
beforehand  it  is  from  ii°  to  2i°  C.  (37°  to  4!°  P.)  higher  than 
during  the  daily  maximum  of  the  days  which  preceded. 

Sometimes  a  further,  although  moderate,  rise  persists  on  the  day! 
succeeding  the  night  of  fever.     The  rigor  may  occur  at  any  point  u 
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the  MOending  temperature,  and  sometimes  mnj  occur  even    twice 
during  thit  ucent. 

In  a  minontj  of  otm  the  rise  of  tempwrtora  ilariag  the  flnt 
pansjBm  n  e»aatiillj  mon  r^id,  eipeoblljr  wh«n  than  liH  beea 
bnr  befonhiodt  lo  thit  in  a  nfj  fiiv  ham>  th«  Uj^ert  peak  of 
the  fint  fuotjma  i»  imAtA. 

§>.  TbtiaifgtmjmaitBntUimtaiaeiaaiMiiHetm  (ahnft. 
*t^.  After  the  tempnrtton  hu  mohed  the.  hi|)Mt  peek  or 
ntuhnnm  it  begini  immedietdy,  jut  n  npidljj  or  pcriu^  mom 
t^idIfthtnitroee,tefaUegBin;  in  «  few  hoBts,  indeed,  it  i^eftiBB 
two  to  foui  degieea  Oentigrade  (»  3'6".to  ya"  Tehr.},  to  tha^  mi 
rnk^  the  teoiperttnte  ii  bwer  after  the  fint  pazo^am  of  iant  in 
pysmia  than  it  vu  before  it,  eren  when  a  itato  of  fatw  esiited 
befbie  the  i^nnia  set  in.  Bat  after  the  first  pansTm  tfa*  Umg^ 
latore  addom  fallB  quite  to  nataai,  althon^j  indeed,  it  oMUi  Terjr 
doae  to  it,  but  genenll;  falls  onlj  aa  low  as  38— jS-s"  (X  (100^4^ 
to  loi's**  F.)  The  low  femperaton  wlddi  auooeeda  tiw  flrat 
attadcof  fenr,  doeanot,  saamle^laatlaogiBeaicefyhalfadaf;  in 
moat  caae^  u  Boon  as  the  temperatore  has  itatind  its  mbiBal 
depth,  it  begini  to  rite  again  immediatel;,  and  this  fresh  rise,  ■ 
whether  a  rigor  is  associated  witli  it  or  not,  is  generally  just  about 
as  rapid  ea  the  first;  it  does  not, however,  in  general  reach  quite  so 
great  a  height. 

The  first  accession  of  pveemic  fever  has  man;  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  beginning  of  other  acute  diseases  which  are  diatia- 
gnished  by  a  short  pyrogenetic  stage.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
temperature  in  pytemia  reaches  a  greater  height  in  a  shorter  time 
than  it  does  in  any  other  disease,  and,  on  the  other  Iiand,.the  first 
I)yEemic  paroxysm  may  be  diatingnished  from  forms  of  continued 
fever  at  all  events,  by  the  temperature  quickly  turning  back  and  fall- 
ing rapidly  aa  soon  as  it  has  reached  the  acme. 

The  diagnosis  from  a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever  or  ague  is 
far  more  difficult.  However,  the  rise  of  temperature  iu  the  first 
access  of  pyaemia  is  essentially  more  protracted  than  in  a  case  of  in- 
termittent fever.  And  besides,  after  the  paroxysm  of  pjsemia  the 
downfall  of  temperature  very  seldom  reaches  the  normal,  but  usually 
turns  again  before  37'5''  C.  {99'5°  F.)  has  been  passed,  and  often 
long  before,  to  begin  a  fresh  ascent. 
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§  3.  The  fi>!!owiiig  circinnstancca  in  the  further  progress  of  ihc 
[  course  deserve  notice : 

(1)  A  "brusque"  riac  of  temperature  to  more  or  less  considerable 
I  lieighLs,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  closely  approximating  to  llic 
I  sanimit  of  the  first  paroxysm,  and  sometimes  even  overreaching  it  by  a 
[  few  tenths  of  a  degree.  This  is  scarcely  ever  absent,  and  in  the 
f  great  majority  of  cases  repeats  itself  more  or  less  frequently,  with- 
l  cut  any  regubr  rhythm,  sometimes  twice  or  even  three  times  in  a 

(a)  A  sadden  turning  back  again  of  the  temperature,  after  reach- 
I  ing  the  maximal  point.  Only  very  exceptionally  it  hap[>en3  that  the 
I  temjicrature  lingers  a  half-day  or  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
I  maximum;  gciiernily  speaking,  it  goes  rapidly  downwards  immediately 
I  after  the  suramit  is  reached. 

(3)  Rjipid  downfall  of  lemiierature  after  the  manner  of  a  rapid 
L  di-fervesceiice,  or  even  more  rapid  than  this,  not  seldom  reaching 
f  even  to  normal  or  below  it,  in  the  later  attacks,  although  even  then 
I  not  infrequently  pausing  at  39°  C.  {i02'3°  F,)  or  eveu  above  this. 

(4)  Only  seldom  do  we  meet  with  pauses  of  apyretic,  or  approxi- 
muting  normal  temperatures  of  half  or  a  whole  day  in  length. 

(j)  Intercurrently  and,  aa  it  were,  thrust  in  between  the  parox- 
ysms of  fever,  more  particularly  towards  the  fatal  termination  of  the 
disease,  there  arc  one  or  more  days'  fragments  (Strecken)  of  a  con- 
tinuous or  remittent  course,  with  either  an  ascending  or  descending 
dirrction,  or  it  may  be  of  irregular  progression. 

The  well-known  risers,  or  shivering  fits,  which  are  more  or  less 

frequently  repeated,  and  generally  coincide  with  the  rapid  rise  of  the 

temperature,  ytt  are  often  independent  of  this,  and  are  sometimes, 

,  though  rarely,  absent  altogether.     The  course  of  pyiemic  fever  is 

very  well  characterised  by  this  behaviour,  and  is  thus  distinguished 

from  all  other  diseases.     Amongst  the  manifold  individual  diiferences 

met  with,  diagnosis  is  much  assisted  {lit.,  finding  the  longitude  is 

I  furthered)  by  Ileitiner's  setting  forth  the  following  principal  forms 

I  nsaumcd  by  the  course  of  the  disease : 

[a)  Cases  in  which  the  abrupt  rises  and  downfalls  of  temperature 
[  Tery  quickly  succeed  one  another. 

(4)  Casea  with  w  idely  separated  febrile  paroiysms,  and  apyretic  or 
\  barely  febrile  intervals. 

(f)  Cases  with  continuous  fever,  and  iotcrcurrent  sharp  elevations 
I  of  temperature. 
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The  duration  of  pysmic  fever^  as  a  rule^  is  about  a  week,  seldom 
less  than  three  or  four  days,  seldom  more  than  a  week  and  a  half. 

Death  is  not  generally  preceded  by  any  thermometric  indications 
of  a  pro-agonistic  stage,  and  sometimes  it  takes  place  with  com- 
paratively low,  or  even  normal,  temperatures,  sometimes  with  those 
of  medium  height,  and  sometimes  with  high  febrile  temperatures. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  rapidly  fatal  puerperal  fever  with 
hyper-pyretic  temperatures. 

§  4.  But  the  fact  of  deviations  occurring  in  particular  cases  must 
not  be  overlooked. 

In  patients  already  suffering  from  severe  disease  death  may  occur 
even  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  pysmia,  and  thus  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  course  may  be  lost. 

In  rare  cases  pysemia  follows  for  a  few  days  a  continuous  course, 
without  rigors,  or  only  marked  by  a  rigor  at  the  beginning.  This 
course  is  sometimes  met  with  in  traumatic  pysemia,  and  still  more 
commonly  in  puerperal  fever,  especially  the  form  which  kills  quickly, 
and  does  not  go  on  to  the  formation  of  abscesses. 

Just  about  as  rarely,  at  the  beginning  of  pyaemia,  we  meet  with 
a  rise  assuming  a  zigzag  curve,  or  shaped  like  an  ease],  and  ex- 
tending over  several  days ;  or  if  there  were  a  strong  remittent  fever 
present  before  pysemia  set  in,  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  remissions, 
which  later  on  is  followed  by  an  almost  instantaneous  and  extreme 
rise  of  temperature. 

Many  cases  also,  at  least  for  a  time,  exhibit  a  certain  amount  of 
rhythm  in  the  return  of  the  paroxysms. 

Sometimes  the  disease  is  protracted,  and  the  paroxysms  may  even 
become  less  frequent  and  less  severe  for  a  time,  but  finally  the  case 
terminates  fatally  notwithstanding. 

Lastly,  cases  occur  with  a  very  protracted  course,  in  which  for  a 
long  time  occasional  intense  paroxysms  of  fever  interrupt  an  apy- 
retic  or  mildly  febrile  course,  and  sometimes  have  intervals  of  one 
or  two  weeks  between,  and  so  occupy  a  correspondingly  long  time. 
The  febrile  paroxysms  may  finally  cease,  and  recovery  take  place,  or 
death  follows,  whilst  the  paroxysms  become  more  frequent,  as  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  short  continued  fever. 

On  the  course  of  the  fever  of  pyaemia  consult  Heubner,  whose 
work  is  based  on  the  material  of  my  own  wards  and  those  of  the 
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Surgical  Clinic  of  Lsipsic   (1868,  'Arcliiv  der  Heilkunde,'  ix,  p. 
289}. 

For  pj-ieraic  temperature  curves  see  lithographs  at  end.  Table  VI. 
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XII. — C'atarbiial  Affectioxs  of  Mucous  Membhanes. 

5  I.  Aa  regards  the  course  of  their  temperature,  catarrhal  affec- 
tions of  mucous  membraoes  gencrall/  follow  no  particular  type. 

Iq  many  cases  there  is  either  no  alteration  of  temperature,'  or  it 
only  shows  somewhat  greater  daily  fluctuations  than  are  met  with 
in  health,  so  that  in  the  evenings  supra-normal,  sub-febrile,  or  even 
moderately  febrile  temperatures,  are  met  with. 

Sometimes  an  ephemeral  elevation  of  temjjerature,  which  leads  to 
no  further  consequences,  may  be  observed  at  Ihe  beginning  of  the 
disease,  and  occasionally  during  its  course. 

Here  and  there  quite  anomalous  rises  of  temperature  occur,  which 
are  generally  connected  with  fresh  malignancy  or  with  accidental 
increase  of  the  catarrhal  affection. 

They  more  particularly  happen  to  very  delicate  people,  or  such  as 
before  being  attacked  by  the  catarrhal  malady  already  suffered  from 
some  chronic  disorder. 

Little  children  also  often  exhibit  high  temperatures  during 
catarrhal  affections.  When  catarrh  runs  a  chronic  course  there 
occurs  in  many  cases  a  fever  which  assumes  the  form  of  hectic, 
especially  when  the  chronic  catarrh  is  marked  for  some  time  by 
exacerbations. 

In  many  catarrhal  affections  the  occurrence  of  an  elevated  tem- 
perature is  a  pretty  safe  sign  of  commeueing  complications ;  this  is 
particularly  the  case  in  hooping -coaQh,  in  which,  therefore,  a  con- 
tinuous daily  observation  of  temperature  may  be  of  great  practical 
importance. 

This  behaviour  of  the  temperature  is  common  to  catarrh  of  the 
pharynx,  of  the  larynx,  of  the  deeper  organs  of  respiration  (trachea 
and  bronchi),  of  the  intestinal  canal,  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  and 
of  the  female  genitals.  In  all  tliese  cases  fcvei  is  the  sign  of  in- 
tense irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  rises  and  falls  with  this, 

<  Tills  is  orten  tlie  coje  as  regards  simpto  bronchitis  and  simple  dinrrbcea,  as 
1  have  OTBi  and  over  agaiu  demons IrutcU  to  njadf  and  otliert. — [Taiiis.] 
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or  (iepeiids  on  the  surroundings,  idiosyncrasies,  iiijurious  influciiccf, 
and  complications  of  the  case. 

The  temperatarc  may,  however,  display  a  more  connected  and 
almost  typical  course — (a)  in  intense  and  particularly  in  epidemic 
calnrrlis  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  which  are  (hen  gene- 
rally associated  with  intesfinal  catarrh  and  more  or  less  striking 
nervous  symptoms  (influenza) ;  [//)  in  severe  gastric  catarrh  and 
catarrhal  affections  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  bowels,  and 
again  more  particularly  during  epidemics  or  in  cases  where  these 
attacks  have  been  grossly  neglected. 

S  3,  It  is  only  in  severe  cases  of  injlaenza  that  any  considerable 
alteration  of  temperature  is  met  with, 

.  The  beginning  of  the  rise  of  temperature  is,  therefore,  seldom 
rapid.  The  temperature  usually  ascends  in  a  similar  course  to  that 
of  the  initial  period  of  abdominal  lyphus  {aec  ]»age  300),  not,  how- 
ever, with  the  same  regularity,  nor  is  the  time  so  regularly  kept,  bat 
sometimes  more  rapidly,  at  other  limes  more  slowly,  it  risea,  but 
not  generally  to  the  identical  heights  of  typhoid  fever. 

During  the  fastigium  the  course  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  above 
disease,  at  le.ist  similar  daily  remissions  and  exacerbalions  are  met 
with.  The  latter  may  be  as  high  as  in  ileo-typhus,  bat  are  not 
generally  quite  so  high. 

Besides  this,  the  fastigium  is  almost  always  of  essentially  shorter 
duration  than  in  abdominal  typhus,  and  after  a  few  days,  under  good 
nursing,  unless  other  disease  supervene,  the  temperature  shows  a 
tendency  to  fall.  In  general,  too,  the  defervescence  follows  the  same 
remitting  type  (lysis)  as  in  abdominal  typhus,  yet  its  decrease  is 
generally  more  sudden  than  in  that,  and  its  termination  takes  place 
more  ptmctually.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  nnnsaal,  in  influ- 
enza, for  the  temperature,  a^r  it  has  almost  reached  the  normal,  to 
linger  for  a  certidn  time  on  a  level  somewhat  above  this,  or  at  least 
to  show  somewhat  greater  evening  exacerbations  than  are  consonant 
with  complete  recovery. 

The  most  important  diagnostic  question  in  connection  with  this 
behaviour  is  whether  in  a  given  case  we  have  to  do  with  a  severe  in* 
fluenza  or  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  (abdominal  typhus),  a  question 
which  is  rendered  still  more  difficult  to  decide  by  tiie  fact  that  very 
often  there  is  a  general  correspondence  between  severe  influenza  and 
ileo-typhos  in  nomerooa  other  respects  (sa  regards  the  prostration. 
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l-cerebml  and  nervous  symptoais,  and  bowel  symptoms),  antl  tliat 
l:«veii  wLfOwe  find  enlargement  of  the  spleen  it  often  remains  doubt- 
riul  whether  this  m,iy  not  have  existed  before  the  present  illness ; 
leven  tlie  absence  of  the  rose  spots  is  not  conclusive  against  tlie 
Vexislence  of  typhoid.  Lf  the  temperature  remains  decidedly  below 
■the  ranges  of  abdominal  typhus,  tbc  answer  to  (his  question  is  easy 
mm  yonitg  adults,  and  we  mast  exclude  typhoid  fever. 

But  if  the  typhoid  ranges  are  reached  or  exceeded,  winch  occurs 
Ifrctty  often,  particularly  in  severe  epidemics  of  influenza,  the 
'  differential  diagnosis  must  often  be  deferred  some  days ;  but  with 
moileratfly  good  nursing,  if  cutnrrhal  pneumonia  do  not  supervene, 
one  may  be  certain  that  tbe  high  temperature  will  begin  to  abate, 
however  severe  the  influenza,  at  an  earlier  date  than  in  ileo-lyphus. 
In  favorable  cases  tbe  defervescence  also  will  be  corojikted  more 
quickly  than  in  that.  Even  in  unfavorable  cases,  where  there  is  very 
intense  bruneliitis,  bronchiolitis  (capillary  bronchitis)  and  pcribron- 
chitisj  and  even  in  fatal  cases,  the  temperature  generally  returns  to  a 
level  which  is  incompatible  with  typlioid  fever,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  other  severe  symptoms  persist  and  contrast  with  the  moderated 
temperature.  As  tfgards  the  course  of  the  lung-infiltrfition  which 
supervenes,  see  Pneumonia. 


§  3.  The  temperature  in  febrile  gastro-intestinal  catarrhs  is  pretty 
nearly  similar,  and  elevated  temperature  chiefly  occurs  in  greatly 
neglected  cases,  or  with  defective  nursing,  or  in  very  delicate  per- 
sons. We  may  notice  in  them  the  same  type  of  rising  temperature, 
the  same  remitting  fasligium,  and  the  same  kind  of  zigzag  defer- 
vescence, and  the  same  practical  question  arises  whether  or  not  we 
.have  to  deal  with  an  ileo-typhus  (or  typhoid  fever).  The  same 
iteria  are.  decisive  na  in  bflucuzn,  and,  indeed,  with  moderately 
good  nursing  the  Icmjieratnre  will  be  observed  to  begin  to  fall 
in  febrile  intestinal  catarrh  more  quickly  than  even  in  itiflucoza. 


IXni. — Crol'pous  asd  Diphtheritic  IsFLAMMAnoss  of  the 
Mucors  Membeasbs, 
; 


In  no  olhcr  acute  nffections  has  the  temperature  so  little  signili- 
itce  OS  it  has  in  croupous  and  diphtheritic  affections — pharyngeal 


di^tluria,  Uijngail  ctaap,  intntiiiil  croup,  djsetitcry,  and  diph- 
theritio  ud  cnnpou  pneipiBnl  ondotnethtu. 

One  mqr  indeed  z^nd  vtrj  high  tcDpentsxM  m  all  tiwas  iflbo- 
OaoM  u  adding  Terjr  gtwU;  to  thv  dugcr. 

.  Bttt  moderate  or  OTennomultgaperitiim  do  not  gJwthwJiglitBit 
guiintee  for  a  bnnUe  temunatioD.  Tbe  hig^  tanpentoni  aqr 
erea  dedine^  whilit  the  disorder  unhaltingly  goM  oa  to  wane  lad 

See  JRieiardtm  on  "Tbt  Temperatuc  in  Dipbtbew'*  ('Uedied 
Bceordf'  1867,  ii,  319]. 


XIT. — VwKUMomA. 

$  I.  Hie  forma  of  diaiaae  which  ate  comprehmdednndKllMBaaifl 
tXfiUtmtmia  eihibit  a  Tctj  Taried  thermometario  course.  In  parti- 
oolar  flaaei)  eren  aoote  one^  the  temperaton  is  ^te  unalteicd  [?J, 
inothera  only  a  alight  febrile  morenuiUiaindaoed.  Iq  tbe  majority, 
faowerer,  a  more  or  leia  iharply  defined  ftsret  ooone  can  be  observed ; 
hot  erea  thia,  at  leaat  to  anpecfioial  obaerreia,  shows  the  widest 
Tftiiations — conlinaoo^  remittal^  relapaing,  and  intermittfut  forms 
being  met  with. 

Yet  it  is  possible  to  bring  together  gronps  of  cases  which  per- 
fectly coindde  as  regards  the  course  of  their  temperature,  and  ia 
which,  therefore,  there  is  as  much  a  typical  character  aa  in  any  other 
disease. 

It  is  clear  that  the  varied  types  met  with  do  not  depend  (aa  in 
abdominal  typhus  and  variola)  on  a  distinction  between  simple  and 
complicated  forms. 

^Oiis  manifold  complexion  of  the  course  taken  by  the  temperature, 
which,  as  said  before,  must  not  be  regarded  aa  an  anomalous 
casualty,  most  rather  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  widely  differ- 
ing affections  are  designated  by  the  common  expression  pneumonia. 
And  already  anatomical  investigations  have  b^un  to  indicate  a  re- 
cognition of  this.  The  names  croupout,  hamorrhagie,  xerov*,  embolic, 
purulent,  and  putrid  ot  eepttc  (jauchige)  pneumonia,  lobular  pneu- 
monia, &c.,  &c.,  represent  varieties  of  such  importance  that  they 
must  necessarily  he  regarded  as  different  morbid  ])rocesses.  It  mnst 
also  not  he  forgotten  that  forms  of  disease  which  may  currently  be 
regarded  as  anatomically  identical  may  yet  diverge  from  one  another 
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[ill  very  essential  jKiints ;  and  tlrnt  besides  the  different  auatoinital 
|forma  assumed  by  the  results  of  the  process,  the  varying  letiology 
|3nay  produce  differences  which  essentially  differeatiate  complaints 
f»hich  many  peisous  comprehend  under  the  same  name, 
I  The  designation  of  any  form  of  disease  as  pneumonia  is  about  as 
superficial  a  classification  as  that  whicli  comprehends  all  diseases  of 
the  skin  which  run  their  course  with  inflammation  under  the  name 
of  dennalitis.  But  tlie  term  is  useful  and  necessary,  because  it  is 
very  often  impossible  whilst  the  patient  is  living  to  make  a  more 
accurate  diagnosis,  and  to  differentiate  from  one  another  the  different 
morbid  processes ;  and  partly  so,  indeed,  because  the  essential  dis- 
tinctions themselves  are,  as  yet,  not  clearly  mapped  out. 

Symptomatology  has  indeed,  abeady  discovered  a  number  of  data 
liich  mdicate  different  processea  as  taking  place  in  the  lungs  in  the 
^diseases  classed  as  pneumonias.  But  it  must  be  conceded  that  tho 
aids  thus  given  to  differential  diagnosis  are  as  yet  exceedingly  scanty. 
Thermometry  is  able  to  considerably  increase  these  diagnostic  means. 
Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  many  gaps  yet  remain  to  be  filled 
uj),  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  with  all  the  aid  rendered  by  the 
thermometer  both  our  diagnosis  and  our  prognosis  of  pneumonic 
_       patients  is  exceedingly  fragmentary. 

^^B     ^  a.  In  the  Gist  place,  tbe  thermometer  by  itself  alone  cannot  de- 

^^Beide  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  pneumonia.     On  the  other 

hand,  when  pneumonic  affections  have  already  been  diagnosed,  ther- 

moraetric  observation  is  able  to  demonstrate  differences  which  can  be 

recognised  hy  no  other  means,  and  to  facilitate  the  diagnosis  of  these 

I  special  forms; — 
To  determine  tlie  degree  of  the  all'ections  and  its  danger  j — 
To  furnish  a  delicate  standard  (Mans-slab)  of  improvement  or  re- 
lapses, and  thus  to  test  the  effect  of  therapeutic  measures ; — 
I    To  indicate  the  occurrence  and  persistence  of  complications ; — 
To  determine  the  completion  of  the  processes ; — 
To  guarantee  the  certaiuty  of  convalescence  and  recovery ; — 
Or  to  give  warning  of  tbe  continuance  of  unresolved  and  lurking 
diaorders,  and  of  the  supervention  of  sequelas. 
In  other  diseases  also,  where  the  access  of  pneumonia  is  C8|>ecinlly  to 
be  dreaded,  thermometry  is  able  to  uidicate,  with  great  probability,  the 
tsrlicBt  actual  development  of  this  com]ilication  {in  measles,  bronchial 
batarth,  hooping-cough,  pulmonary  consumption,  and  pleurisy). 
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It  must  therefore  not  be  forgotten  that  thermometry  in  relation  J 
to  pneumonic  affections  (in  contradistinction  to  what  occurs  in  abdo-  J 
minal  typhus,  &c.)  has  only  the  value  of  an  accessory  mcana  of  i 
diagnosis.  The  more  decisive,  or,  it  one  may  call  them  so,  ni(ier  > 
means  of  investigation,  must  give  all  the  aid  tiicy  can  to  diagnosis, 
and  make  it  in  the  rough,  and  then  Brst  we  learn  what  important 
practical  questions,  based  on  what  haa  already  been  gained,  can  bo 
quickly  answered  by  thermometry, 

$  3.  Besides  the  cases  of  pneumonia  which  run  their  course  with- 1 
out  any  fever  at  all  (always  exceedingly  rare  caae-s),  there  are  some  f 
almost  equally   rare   cases   of  pneumonic   affections,   with   almost  I 
momentary  and  very  moderate  elevation  of  temperature  (*'.  e.  last.ing   ] 
for  only  a  few  hours),  eases  in  which  even  the  lower  limits  of  mode- 
rat*  fever   (38-5°  C.  =  ioi-3°  F.)   are  scarcely  reached,   and   that 
generally  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  illnesa,  and  the  disease 
almost  immediately  becomes  devoid  of  fever.  . 

Somewhat  akin  to  these  are  two  different  sorta  of  somewhat  more  j 
pronoimced  pneumonic  Jebricula.  In  one  of  them  there  occurs, 
generally  with  symptoms  of  a  rigor,  and  in  an  abrupt  manner,  a  more 
or  less  considerable  elevation  of  temperature  feven  to  above  41  C. 
=  105-8°  F.),  which  is  immediately  succeeded  by  a  rapid  dffer- 
vescence,  so  that  by  the  second  or  third  day  the  normal  temperature 
haa  again  been  attained  (ephemera  with  pointed  peak — akmeartige  £.) . 
In  a  second  series  of  cases  the  rise  of  temperature  is  more  tedioas, 
sometimes  remittent.  The  highest  point  (lower  than  in  the  first 
form,  scarcely  40°  C.  =  104°  F.)  is  not  reached  before  the  third  day 
of  the  illness.  The  temperature  then  begins  immediately  to  decline 
(ephemera  protracts] . 

AH  these  cases  of  febricula  go  along  with  slight  local  processes, 
and  only  occasionally  become  dangerous  on  account  of  their  sur- 
roundings. They  correspond  to  moderate,  rather  cedemiitons  infiltni- 
tions,  or  such  as  continue  very  limited ;  the  form  of  ephemera  with 
pointed  peak  especially  occurs  in  embolic  pneumonia;  the  ephemera 
piotracta  occurs  in  attacks  in  which  little  pnenmonic  deposits  (foci) 
occur  in  the  course  of  catarrhal  bronchitis.  Pneumonic  febrienia 
also  occurs  not  infrequently  in  secondary  pneumonias,  also  in  mild 
inflammations  of  the  lung  in  young  children,  in  very  old  or  emaciated 
and  phthisical  patients,  and  tiiose  with  declining  powers,  and  in  these 
cases  the  results  may  easily  be  very  trafaronble.    I^iese  two  fonna 
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■  of  febricula  at  once  represeat  rudimentary  types  of  the  two  thief 
forms  of  pneumonic  fever.  If  we  imagine  the  sharp  peak  of  the  first 
form  of  ephemera  flattened  out,  the  result  is  the  continuous  type, 
with  its  sudden  commencement  and  rapid  end ;  and  if  we  imagine  the 
DphemLTa  protracta  esteaJed,  wc  get  the  remittent  type,  with  its 
gradual  commencement  and  defervescence  by  lysis. 

J  4.  The  fever  of  pnenmonia  also  ehowa  another  pecuhatity  when- 
Ever  it  is  more  fully  developed,  which  is,  indeed,  met  with  in  other 
diseases,  but  not  so  often  nor  so  constantly  in  any  other  malady  as  in 

"  pneumonia— namely,  the  occurrence  of  isolated  brusque  elevations 
and  of  intercurrent  falis  of  temperature. 

This  Iniuqiie  chealioii  (like  an  acutely  peaked  ephemera,  such  as, 
mple,  sometimes  momentarily  breaks  the  course  of  advancing 

Btonvaluacence  in  abdominal  typhus)  very  often  occurs  in  pneumonia, 

Ftaid  not  merely  after  decided  advance  has  been  mode  towards  reco- 
very, but  very  often  immediately  after  defervescence,  or  even  during 
the  same,  and,  so  to  speak,  interrupting  it ;  and  lastly,  in  the  course 
of  the  fever  itself,  in  which  case  we  get  a  very  considerable  but  tran- 
sient rise  of  temperature  to  heights  of  41 'j'  C,  (1067°  F.)  or  more. 
The  ephemeral  elevations  of  temperature  met  with  during  defer- 
vescence, or  subsequently,  very  usually  amount  to  ^9°  C.  (io2"2°  F.)i 

v-and  often  even  above  40°  C.  (104*  F.),  but  very  seldom  approach 

■41°  C.  (lo^'S"  F.)  or  exceed  it. 

§  5.  The  mUrciimiif/aUi  of  Icwperalure  are  lu  direct  contrast  to 

Jthcsc  brusque  elevations.      Tliey  may  occur  in  the  course  of  almost 

my   form  of  pneumonia,  so  that  the  regular  course  of  the  tempe- 

nture  suffers  a  sudden  interruption  through  a  deep  descent  of  the 

tiemperature,  which  sharply  contrasts  with  both  its  preceding  and 

pBubsequent  course. 

This  intercurrent  sinking  occurs  in  the  majority   of  pneumonic 

1,  whether  slight,  severe,  or,  indeed,  fatal.     The  downfall  generally 

mra  very  rapidly,  and  may  amount  to  from  one  and  a  half  to 

ffour  or  even  five  degrees  Centigrade  {=  27°  to  7'2°  or  9°Fahr.), 

and  the  temperature  more  or  less  nearly  reaches  normal ;  indeed,  it 

very  often  reaches  it,  and  sometimes  falls  even  below  this.     If  the 

t descent  be  comparatively  trifling  (i^V"  to  i°  C.  =  I'f  to  3'6°  F.),il 
only  appears  striking  because  it  is  thrust  into  aTi  essentially  con- 
tinuous course,  and,  indeed,  the  most  abrupt  descents  of  temperature 
do  occur  intercorrently  in  this  very  kind  of  course. 
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The  temperature,  as  a  rule,  remains  only  a  very  short  time  at  this 
low  level,  for  generally  it  rises  again  almost  immediately  to  its  old 
heights,  or  often  falls  a  little  short  of  these,  but  not  very  seldom  rises 
even  a  little  higher.  The  whole  episode  generally  occupies  only 
about  half  a  day  or,  perhaps,  even  less.  Yet  sometimes  this  downfall 
of  temperature  extends  itself  to  a  somewhat  more  protracted  apjrrexia. 

This  intercurrent  decline  of  temperature  may  occur  at  any  time  in 
the  course  of  pneumonia,  from  the  second  day  of  the  illness  to  the 
last  day  of  the  defervescence,  or  even  to  the  death-agony.  For  the 
most  part  it  is  met  with  only  once  in  the  course,  but  sometimes 
twice  or  thrice. 

Tlie  significance  of  this  intercurrent  downfall  of  temperature  is 
affected  by  these  varieties.  Especially  does  it  modify  the  course, 
and  may  even  give  rise  to  a  false  prognosis.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  such  an  event  raises  hopes  that  defervescence  has  already 
begun.  If  defervescence  very  quickly  follows  this,  it  looks  as  if  the 
pneumonia  had  already  completely  developed  itself.  But  the  tem- 
perature again  rises,  and  so  its  downfall  proves  to  be  only  a  deceptive 
pseudo' crisis,  which  momentarily  interrupts  the  course,  which  after- 
wards goes  on  as  before.  Yet  it  may  so  happen,  that  when  the 
temperature  again  rises  it  does  not  regain  its  pristine  heights,  but 
assumes  a  descending  direction.  Thus,  the  intercurrent  downfall 
divides  the  fastigium  into  two  portions  of  different  character,  and 
may  even  appear  as  the  first  beginning  of  a  moderated  course. 

In  more  protracted  pneumonias,  such,  namely,  as  last  over  a  week, 
a  pseudo-crisis  very  often  occurs  on  the  seventh  day,  and  after  tliis 
the  course  may  go  on  with  great  severity  and  end  fatally,  or  the 
intercurrent  downfall  may  inaugurate  a  more  favorable  conjunction 
of  circumstances.  This  intercurrent  fall  can  be  more  safely  re- 
garded as  the  first  beginning  of  moderation  in  the  attack  when  it 
occurs,  as  it  often  does,  although  this  cannot  be  prognosticated,  on 
the  day  before  the  definite  defervescence.  Even  then  we  may  be  in 
doubt  whether  to  reckon  it  as  the  actual  commencement  of  the  pro- 
cess of  shaking  off  the  fever,  in  which  case  the  fresh  rise  of  tem- 
perature must  be  considered  as  a  break  in  the  defervescence ;  or 
whether  we  should  reckon  them  both  as  a  part  of  tlie  fastigium. 
If  the  downfall  of  temperature  is  several  times  repeated,  we  get  a 
transition  to  the  remiU'nig  type. 

If  an  abrupt  sinking  of  temperature  occurs  regularly  several  times 
with  great  punctuality,  the  pneumonia  becomes  truly  iniermHtent, 
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^^r     If  tlie  repeated  succeasioti  of  descending  temperatures  is  less  ptinc- 
"         tual  and  orderly,  the  course  resembles  the  abrupt  tluctaations  of  the 
p^a^mic  igpe. 

If  the  low  temperature  persists  for  a  longer  tiine,  and  the  fresh 
rise  of  temperature  does  not  occar  till  after  two  or  three  days,  we 
get  the  relapsing  form,  and  if  the  temperature  does  not  fall  quite  to 
normal  the  form  with  recrudescing  fastigium. 

The  fall  of  temperature  before  the  death-agony  is  equivalent  to  a 
jiro -agonistic  stage. 
^^      Tlic  Iruc  reasons  for  these  intercurrent  fells  of  temperature  ore  by 
^^Lno  means  always  easy  to  discover.     In  many  cases  the  full  appears 
^^B manifestly  to  result  from  energetic  therapeutic  measures,  which  have, 
^^Tliowever,  proved  iosufllcieut  to  destroy  the  disease.     In  other  ease?, 
perhaps,  very   frequently  it  may  depend  on  the  local  process  having 
terminated  in  the  part  first  attacked,  and  beginning  afresh  in  some 
neighbouring  place,  or  extending  itself,  in  which  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  second  development  of  pneumonia  is  less  perfect  than  the 
first.     But  neither  of  these  explanations  will  suit  all  cases,  and  the 
unusual  frequency  of  this  behaviour  of  the  temperature  in  pneu- 
monia gives  rise  to  tlie  opinion  that  this  is  an  eapecial  peculiarity 
of  its   course ;    and  hence   we   can   understand   that   therapeutic 
measures    of  no   marvellous     potency   in  themselves   may   easily 
produce    this    phenomena    of    intercurrent    falls    in    pneumonia, 
which    is    a  disease   already   so    predisposed   to    such    iuterrup- 
■       tions. 

^^^  It  is  of  the  highest  practical  importance  to  distinguish  the  pseudo- 
^^Bcritical  downfall  from  definite  defervescence,  and  from  the  moderation 
^^Bof  temperature  which  precedes  the  latter.  It  is,  however,  not  always 
^^Bpractical.  The  earlier  the  downfall  occurs,  the  more  reason  have  we 
^^^Uo  expect  a  fresh  rise  of  temperature,  although  there  are  plenty  of 
^^^cases  in  which  the  pneumonia  actually  and  definitively  terminates  as 
early  as  the  second  or  third  day.  Further,  the  more  unexpectedly 
and,  a  it  were,  nnpreparedSy  the  downfall  occurs,  the  less  it  har- 
monises with  the  progress  of  the  case  in  other  respects,  the  closer  it 
i_^lloW9  some  therapeutic  proceeding,  and  the  more  rapidly  the  fall 
tself  tnke^  place  so  much  the  more  mast  it  be  taken  for  a  pseudo- 

Besides,  the  preparatory  rapid  downfall  which  precedes  deferves- 

jnoc  by  only  a  einfftc  day  cannot  be  distinguished  from  true  defer- 

mce  with  anything  like  certainty  in  many  cases,  and  we  must 


tiurefbie  expect  a  fteah  iIm  of  tempo^t 
after  erei^  npid  M. 

$  6.  lb  0MtiM*M(ff  or  JUJANIJMIWMU 

chiefly  in  primu;  eroapooi^  or  lobar  pueinnonia,  and  vcr;  ottca 
elaoinaecotulaiTBfllBationa.  Hwbegiiiiiiiigof  Uie  disease  is  marked 
hj  in  ibmpt  riH  of  tcmpattsn,  generaJly  accompanied  with  a  ■ 
rigor.  He  tempcntoie  in  a  few  huan  rises  above  39°  C.  (to-z'i'* 
F.)  and  atill  eontinaea  to  riae,  till  it  attains  a  height  of  aboat  40°  0. 
(104"  F.)j  w  io  aevere  oaaea  eren^i"  C.  (io5'8°  F.)  or  more. 

"Danag  tUa  first  appeanmoe  of  fever  then  ia  to;  often  no  atiur 
■Tmptom  wlwdi  diierta  apedal  attcntioa  to  asj  diaeaae  of  tiw 
Innga.  Oooaaionallf  onl/  do  we  find  oongh^  pain  in  ibe  dua^  lad 
dfipnoea.  It  ia  Ttnj  addom  that  anj  anaeiiUatoijr  aymptoma  oan  be 
fennd  in  the  thorax.  It  ia  naob  more  oommon  to  meet  with  heai- 
aohe^  or  even  deUtiam,  aometiineB  romiting,  gentzallj  loea  of  app^ 
titi^  and  the  pttieot  feela  Tetj  onweU.  EvenontbeaeoondattldrA 
day  the  thoraoie,andeapeaally  the  anaoottatorj  ajntptoma^ns  often 
wanting,  and  thk  maj  be  the  ease  eren  on  the  fourth  daji  wlulat  the 
tern  omtbuea  with  great  flecceneat. 

The  conrse  of  nich  cases  resembles  that  of  an  exanthem,  and  if 
we  are  to  make  a  distinction  between  attacks  of  "  pneumonic  fever  " 
and  cases  with  "febrile  pnenmonia,"  the  cases  tritfa  a  continuous 
conrse  of  temperature  belong,  in  overwhelming  proportions,  to  the 
first  category. 

The  temperature  for  the  first  few  days  remains  at  a  considerable 
heightj  that  is,  generally  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  degrees  above 
the  normal  [=  3-6°  to  4-66°  F.),  or  in  mild  cases  at  39-2°  to 
39'6''  C.  (io2j6°  to  io3'2fi°  F.},  in,  severe  ones  above  40° 
(104°  F.),  but  shows  slight  fluctuations  of  i"  to  1°  C.  (^  -^,°  to 
i'8°  F.)»  sometimes  by  brief  remissions  occurring  ia  the  morning, 
with  quickly  returning  exacerbations,  sometimes  by  a  second  rise 
occurring  about  midnight,  and  sometimes  by  several  exacerbations 
occurring  in  a  single  day,  or  quite  anomalous  fluctuations  of  plus  and 
minus  temperatures. 

This  course  practically  lasts  as  long  as  the  process  set  up  in  the 
lungs  progresses,  which  is  seldom  less  than  three  days,  seldom  longer 

'  This  awkward  name  is  the  designation  ffiven  in  Germanj  to  wliat  is  gene. 
nlly  called  acute  pnemnonia  in  this  coantry.— [Txixs.] 
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^r  tliiin  seven.  Intercurrent  falU  of  temperature  may  break  the  regu- 
larity of  the  course  on  any  day.  Sometimes  also,  though  very  rarely, 
tiie  daily  maxima  acd  the  daily  minima  remain  pretty  stationary  all 
through  the  stage. 

More  commonly  one  observes  the  daily  average  getting  higher  and 
higher,  and  the  excursions  or  extent  of  tlie  remissions  becoming  less 
and  less  (ascending  exacerbations),  and  thus  the  maximum  tempera- 
ture of  the  attack  is  not  reached  till  a  tate  period.  But  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  opposite  happens.  The  maximum  temperature 
is  met  with  on  the  second  or  third  day  (generally  some  time  in  the  after- 
noon), or  on  the  day  upon  which  observations  are  first  taken,  and  from 
henceforth  the  height  of  the  temperature  declines  from  day  to  day, 
though,  perhaps,  only  by  a  few  tenths  of  a  degree.  Even  in  fatal 
cases  this  moderation  of  temperature  often  occurs.  Moreover,  it  is 
conceivable  that  this  customary  and  steady,  although  tedious,  down- 
fall of  temperature  from  the  very  considerable  heights  observed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  attack  is  the  result  of  medical  treatment,  or  of 
the  careful  nursing  prescribed. 

Even  in  cases  which  terminate  fatally  this  descending  direction  is 
commonly  enough  seen  in  the  faatigiaiii.  Yet  more  or  leps  accideulal 
irregularities  are  generally  observed.  Sometimes  a  morning  remis- 
sion is  wanting,  sometimes  an  unusually  deep  fall  intervenes,  or  the 
regular  remission  occurs  at  unaccustomed  hours ;  thus  the  exacerba- 
tions arc  unusually  high,  at  least  in  the  earlier  days,  and  when  they 
hegiu   to   moderate  do   so  but   partially.     Sometimes   before  the 

•  disease  UTimistakably  tends  to  death  there  occurs  a  very  marked 
downfall.  Death  may  occur  with  low  temperature,  but  generally 
the  temperature  begins  to  rise  again  just  before  death,  at  first  very 
slowly,  and  towards  the  end  very  suddenly.  When  death  follows 
with  symptoms  of  suffocation  the  height  of  temperature  finally 
I  reached  is  by  no  means  remarkable,  generally  less  than  40**  (". 

^^B(i04°  F.),  But  if  severe  nervous  symptoms  precede  death  then  n 
^^Hnpid  final  rise  of  temperature  occurs  to  41"  C.  (105*8°  P.)  or  more, 
^^ftnd  even  lo  43^  C.  (109-4'  f.). 

In  favorable  cases  there  is  often  a  visible  preparation  for  iin- 
provement.     The   desccuding  direction  taken  by  the  temperature 

I  becomes  t[uite  clear  after  the  occurrence  of  the  maximum,  which  is 
^ttainetl  early,  or  after  an  intercurrent  downfall  of  temperature,  whilst 
Ihe  remissions  become  more  striking  and  the  exacerbations  dimi< 
lush  iu  severity.     On  the  day  before  the  definitive  defervescence  a 
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pseudo-crisis  often  takes  place^  in  which  the  temperature  falls  to 
normal^  which  is  followed  by  a  transient  but  considerable  final  rise 
of  temperature.  On  the  last  or  last  but  one  day  of  the  fastigium  a 
'remarkable  fall  (amounting  to  \^  to  |°  =  9°  to  1*35°  F.,  or  if  the 
temperatures  have  previously  been  very  high  as  much  as  1®  C. 
=  1*8°  r.),  or  even  more,  is  in  contrast  to  the  previous  slow  increase 
of  evening  temperatures,  or  in  cases  not  marked  by  this  in  contrast 
to  the  continuous  height  of  the  fastigium.  All  these  varieties  in  the 
course  may  be  regarded  as  preparatory  moderations  of  temperature 
preceding  defervescence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  likewise  happens, 
often  enough,  that  immediately  before  the  process  of  defervescence 
a  considerable  rise  of  temperature  sets  in  {perturbatio  critica), 
whether  there  has  been  any  preliminary  reduction  of  temperature  or 
not.  This  generally  lasts  only  one  evening,  or  perhaps,  though  less 
frequently,  a  whole  morning,  or  even  twenty-four  hours.  But  in  this 
the  temperature  only  exceeds  the  height  of  the  previous  maximum  in 
exceptional  cases. 

The  defervescence,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  begins  late  in  the  even- 
ing, though  sometimes  as  early  as  the  afternoon,  or  in  others  during 
the  night,  comparatively  seldom  in  the  morning  or  noon-time,  and 
occurs  most  commonly  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  days,  tolerably 
often  on  the  third  or  fourth,  or  on  the  eighth,  more  rarely  on  the 
ninth  or  tenth,  or  at  a  later  date ;  and  the  opinion  advocated  by 
Traube,  and  others  who  have  followed  him,  that  the  crisis  occurs  in 
the  majority  of  cases  on  the  odd  days,  is  quite  erroneous.  Compare 
Thomas  on  the  doctrine  of  critical  days  in  croupous  pneumonia  in 
1865  (^Archiv  der  Heilkunde,'  vi,  118). 

Defervescence  generally  takes  place  rapidly,  so  that  when  the 
previous  temperatures  have  not  been  excessive  the  normal  point  is 
very  often  reached  in  the  course  of  one  night,  and,  indeed,  in  most 
cases  this  occurs  within  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  and  on  the 
intervening  evening  the  temperature  usually  continues  to  fall,  but 
less  rapidly,  or  is  sometimes  broken  by  a  considerable  rise  (evening 
exacerbation). 

It  is  not  very  rare,  es})ecially  when  there  has  been  very  high  fever, 
for  the  defervescence  to  require  forty-eight  hours  for  its  completion. 
It  pretty  frequently  happens  that  the  temperature  in  falling  over- 
steps the  normal,  and  collapse  temperatures  result.  Other  severe 
symptoms  of  collapse  may  also  be  met  with  in  the  stage  of  defer- 
vescence, which  appear  very  dangerous  to  the  uninitiated,  but  which 
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I  may  be  considcrud  aa  formtDg  aa  essential  portion  of  the  transition 
to  recovery. 

lu  most  cases  of  pneumonia  the  arrest  of  its  extension  and  the 
remission  of  its  symptoms  first  begin  during  the  defervescence,  or 
after  its  completion.     On  the  other  hand,  the  nervous  symptoms, 
when  such  are  present,  generally  last  through  the  period  of  defer- 
veacence  in  great  and  undiminished  severity,  or  even  occur  at  this 
period  for  the  tirst  time,  if  they  liave  previously  been  absent.     The 
course  of  the  defervescence  may  he  varied  by  the  simultaneous  pre- 
sence of  very  severe  bronchitis  or  acute  pleurisy  along  with  the 
])neumonia,  and  also  in   cases  where  pneumonia  attacks  a  patient 
who  was  suffering  from  some  other  disease  beforehand.     In  general, 
when  the  normal   temperature  has  once  been  fairly  reached,  the 
furthet  progress  of  convalescence  is  not  marked  by  any  more  devia- 
tions, but  runs  a  regular  course.     Yet  occasionally  on  the  evening 
L  of  the  second  or  third  day  after,  there  are  slight  elevations  of  tem- 
]  perature,  which,  when  repeated,  justify  us  in  assuming  some  com- 
I  plication  to  exist,  or  that  the  local  process  in  the  lung  is  imperfectly 
I  recovering.     But   during    the   early   days   of    convalescence   very 
I '  considerable,   although   transientj   elevations   of  temperature  may 
I  occur  without  any  UTifavorable  significance  attaching  to  them. 

Relapses  also  occur  pretty  often,  hut  such  cases  cannot  he  distin- 
L  guishcd  from  relapsing  pneumonia. 

When  aubnonnai  temperatures  and  other  symptoms  of  collapse 
^  hove  set  in,  the  low  lempemture  and  a  very  extreme  degree  of  col- 
lapse may  last  for  several  days,  marked  by  (luctuations,  till  at  last 
the  temperature  settles  at  normal. 

§  7.  Many  cases  of  pneumonia  show  the  continuous  type  h's.i 
perfectly,  since  more  or  less  deviations  in  the  course  of  the  tempera- 
ture occur  either  in  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  the  course, 
which  do  not  materially  affect  the  most  important  feature  of  llic 
course.  Tor  example,  its  beginning  may  be  less  rapid  and  less 
abrupt,  and  it  may  last  for  two  days  or  more,  till  the  temperature 
has  reached  a  high  level. 

Or  the  temperature  in  its  course  may  remain  at  a  lower  level  than 
in  well-developed  pneumonias,  or  may  approximate  to  a  remit- 
tent-type by   the  Uuctoations  being  very  considerable,  or  to  an 

1. intermittent  or  relapsing  lype  by  great  falls  of  temperature. 

I      Or  oti  the  other  hand,  the  course  of  the  fastigiom  may  he  both 
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mmnuklly  w^ean  and  nniiBiially  ptolonged,  wlddi  luq^peat  in  doahb 
pneamoniasi  or  wiih  acute  pneumonia  of  the  upper  lobeef  or  vhen 
a  whole  lung  is  attacked  with  inflammation.  In  aodi  eaaea  tho 
f aatiginm  is  genorally  prolonged  into  the  second  week»  or  eten  to  ili 
Old.  Bot  ihsn  it  is  Iqr  no  means  stationafy^  bnt  towiids  the  end  of 
the  first  week^  or  sometimes  even  eariin;  there  emnmmeea  a  atage 
of  flnctoaiioiis^  an  amphibolk  stage,  with  alternations  of  improfeascnt 
and  idapses.    We  most  not  expect  a  rapid  defaveacaiee  in  aiuli 


In  partienlar,  the  defanrescence  may  he  protracted  and  com- 
plicated, maj  occur  kss  rapidly,  and  may  exhibit  al^^  sahseqoaii 
elevations  of  temperature. 

Such  deviations  ttom  the  normal  fiudiion  of  the  oontinuoas  coarse 
occur  under  very  many  different  ciroumstanoea.  On  the  one  hand 
ihey  occur  in  children,  on  the  other  in  very  old  people,  and  e^^ 
dally  in  sick  persons^  whose  idkMyncrssies  pre^Uspose  to  inego^ 
larities  of  the  fever  course. 

They  occur  in  secondary  croupous  pneumonii^  whieh,  indeedp 
sometimes  follows  an  identical  course  with  that  of  primary, 
but  in  other  cases  exhibits  more  or  less  deviaiicms  hem  sueh  a 
course. 

And  oc<;asioiial]y  such  variations  occar  in  all  kinds  of  pneumonic 
attacks^  just  as  in  other  typical  affections  there  are  some  epidemics 
in  which  irregular  cases  greatly  preponderate. 

Accidental  complications  of  the  case^  sometimes  with  actual  sepa- 
rate disease^  sometimes  only  with  isolated  disturbances  originating 
in  other  organs  (severe  delirium,  obstinate  constipation,  or  retention 
of  urine,  &c.),  may,  indeed,  easily  induce  more  or  less  considerable 
modifications  in  the  course  of  the  temperature,  and  this  especially 
occurs  with  previously  existing  emphysema  of  the  lungs  or  coin- 
cident acute  pleurisy,  the  occurrence  of  bilious  symptoms,  of  albu- 
minuria during  the  course  of  the  attack,  and  of  severe  diarrhcea  or 
vomiting.  In  those  cases,  too,  in  which  the  fever  supervenes  on  an 
already  developed  inflammation  of  the  lung,  which  is  most  charac- 
teristically shown  by  traumatic  pneumonia,  deviations  from  the  pure 
continuous  type  are  almost  constantly  met  with. 

Deviations  from  the  regular  course  of  pneumouia  are  very  often 
brought  about  by  the  operation  of  energetic  therapeutic  measures, 
or  by  some  favorable  event  occurring,  in  which  case  they  may  be 
advantageous  to  the  patient. 
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I  The  moat  decided  in/iience  oa  l/n  course  of  the  fei'cr  is  brought 
ahoHt  bif  a  nujfimentfi/  copinut  bhoJletting  or  a   free  tpontaneous 

I  iamorriai/e  {Heeding  from  the  nose,  the  menses,  Sjc).  The  immediate 
result  of  a  conFiderablo  loss  of  blood  is  almost  always  a  considerable 
reduction  of  tempernture ;  but  it  depeiids  on  circumstances  wbeUier 
this  may  shape  itself  as  a  definite  defervescence,  or  be  followed 
by  a  fresh  rise  of  temperature,  and  in  the  latter  case  a  mote  or  less 
complete  approximation  of  the  course  to  the  reiapaing  type  may 
occur.  Emetics  operate  in  a  similar  way  to  losses  of  blood ;  diffilalis 
and  veralria  do  60  somewliat  more  slowly,  whilst  the  bfluencc  of 
other  medicaments  {potassio  nitrate,  aconite,  &c.)  on  the  type  of  the 
temperature  in  pneumonia  is  either  less  striking  or  not  so  well 
established. 

On  the  other  hand,  injudicious  therapeutic  measures  and  other 
accidental  injurious  influences  may  cause  deviations  from  the  type 
of  an  iujurious  nnture. 

Irfistly,  in  many  cases  of  pneumonia,  in  which  the  course  of  the 
fever  exhibits  certain  irregubrities,  the  true  reason  can  somclimes  be 
only  surmised  (as,  for  esninpic,  that  the  lustration  approximates  to 
u  hamorrliagic  form,  or  to  (Edema),  and  is  generally  not  discoverable 
at  all. 

§  8.  A  remi'ftent  course  of  fever  occurs  in  those  pneumonias 
which  are  developed  after  a  longer  or  shorter  course  of  bronchial 
catarrh,  in  catarrhal  pneumonias  and  the  pneumonia  of  influenza; 
but  even  in  the  latter  case  the  pneumonia  exhibits  the  remittent 
type  moat  clearly  when  its  course  begins  to  be  complicated  by  severe 
bronchitis.  In  the  same  way  the  pneumonia  of  measles  and  of 
hooping-cough  is  often  distinguished  by  a  remittent  fever;  but 
sometimes   cases  occur  with  a   remitting    tjpe   in  which  we   are 

I  unable  to  demonstrate  any  particular  bronchitis  cither  before  or 
during  the  whole  course  of  tbe  pneumonia. 
Remittent   forms  of  puenmouic   fever   are   common  enough  in 
children  and  in  very  old  people. 
At  many  periods  almost  all  cases  of  pneumonia  exhibit  a  remittent 
course. 
Even  although  the  pneumonia  may  be  developed  in  a  persou  pre- 
viously free  from  fever,  the  beginuiug  of  the  rise  of  temprrature  is 
less  rapid  in  the  remittent  type  thon  in  the  continuous ;  sometimes 
it  ia  even  K'CKBg  in  chnractcr,  like  the  beginning  of   abdominal 
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typhus  and  influenza^  yet  it  is  generally  rather  more  sadden  and 
irregular  than  the  first  of  them  at  all  events. 

If  the  lung-affection  is  developed  in  a  patient  who  was  previously 
feverish,  although  the  course  of  the  previous  fever  may  have  been 
very  moderate,  as,  for  example,  during  a  mild  feverish  bronchial 
catarrh,  the  beginning  of  the  proper  pneumonic  rise  of  temperature 
is  generally  not  clearly  defined. 

During  the  fastigium  the  course  of  the  temperature  exhibits  more 
or  less  considerable  fiuctuations,  similar  to  the  morning  remissions 
and  evening  exacerbations  of  ileo-typhus  (typhoid  fever).  In  cases 
of  moderate  severity  the  exacerbations  seldom  reach  the  height  of 
the  daily  maxima  in  abdominal  typhus,  and  therefore  fall  short  of 
the  maxima  which  occur  in  the  continuous  course  of  pneumonia. 
In  certain  severe  cases,  however,  they  may  equal  or  even  exceed  these, 
and  more  than  one  severe  case  has  occurred  in  which  the  afternoon 
temperature  amounted  to  40°  Cent.  (104°  Fahr.),  or  even  a  little 
more.  However,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  seldom  so  regular  as 
in  abdominal  typhus — more  often  larger  and  smaller  exacerbations, 
and  more  or  less  considerable  daily  remissions,  alternate  with  one 
another. 

On  an  average,  the  duration  of  remittent  pneumonia  exceeds  that 
of  the  continuous,  without,  however,  extending  to  the  same  length 
as  abdominal  typhus. 

The  termination  of  the  fever  only  exceptionally  happens  by  very 
rapid  defervescence ;  it  generally  occurs  in  a  protracted  manner  by  the 
morning  remissions  gradually  becoming  greater  and  the  evening 
exacerbations  growing  less,  but  always,  however,  more  rapidly  than 
in  ileo-typhus. 

It  is  pretty  common,  too,  for  the  fever  to  terminate  at  the  close, 
after  the  daily  excursus  has  already  become  very  considerable,  by 
a  sudden,  final  descent  from  a  still  very  considerable  evening 
exacerbation. 

Imperfect  convalescence  is  more  commonly  associated  with  the 
remitting  than  the  continuous  course. 

Transitional  forms  between  the  continuous  and  remitting  course 
are  by  no  means  rare,  just  as  undoubtedly  croupous  and  catarrhal 
pneumonia  are  closely  allied  to  each  other. 

The  truly  characteristic  remittent  catarrhal  pneumonia  only  ex- 
ceptionally occurs  sporadically,  but,  on  the  contrary,  chiefly  during 
the  prevalence  of  a  severe  epidemic  of  inOuenza. 


I 
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The  diagnostic  question,  whetlier  there  is  bronchitis  or  pneumo> 
Ilia  during  a  remittent  course,  cannot  be  settled  entirely  by  ther- 
mometry, but  this  must  generally  be  done  by  taking  into  account 
the  acoustic  symptoms.  But  pneumonia  is  highly  probable  wlien 
the  exacerbations  cKceed  40'^  Cent,  (104°  Fahr.)  ia  height. 

The  differential  diagnosis  from  abdominal  typhus  mny  present  no 
little  difficulty,  more  particularly  as  infiltrations  of  the  lung  may 
occur  in  this  disease,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cerebral  and  abdo- 
minal symptoms  are  very  similar  to  those  of  typhoid,  and  even  the 
Fpleen  may  become  enlarged.  And  It  is  not  always  possible  to  make 
n  correct  diagnosis  when  only  a  limited  abstract  of  the  course  lies 
before^  us.  But  in  favorably  progressing  pneumonias  the  diagnosis 
is  generally  possible  after  observntion  for  some  four  days  or  so.  If 
they  are  the  first  four  days  of  the  disease,  the  rise  of  temperature  in 
pncnmonin  will  be  found  less  regular  than  in  abdominal  typhus. 
(See  page  300. )  If  the  days  arc  at  later  periods,  one  generally  observes 
in  favorable  cases  of  pneumonia  a  constant  diminution  of  the  high 
evening  temperatures,  and  if  the  disease  has  already  shown  a  decided 
decrease  it  may  be  taken  as  true  that  this  makes  more  rajiid  progress 
than  in  ileo-tjphus. 

§  9.  A  course  with  recrudescing  faatigium  not  infrequently 
occurs  as  a  modification  both  of  the  continuous  and  remittent  types, 
and  is  remarked  in  those  cases  where,  after  tlie  hepatization  of  one 
part  of  the  lung,  either  a  second  lobe  or  the  other  lung  is  attacked 
{taccad«  'd  progressing  pneumonia). 

After  the  previous  temperature  has  been  pretty  moderut*,  or  the 
course  has  already  begun  to  moderate,  there  occurs  all  at  once  a  rise 
of  temperature,  which  is  shortly  succeeded  by  either  a  continuous  or 
discontinuous  course. 

Unless  death  occurs,  the  convalescence  generally  resembles  that  of 
the  other  cases,  though  it  sometimes  displays  irregularities,  and  is 
at  least  more  protracted  than  in  the  simple  continuous  course. 

$  10.  Sometimes  the  fever  in  pneumonia  displays  a  relapsing 
course.  This  may  occur  after  a  general  or  large  local  abstraction  of 
blood,  and  sometimes  also  without  any  external  interference  at  all. 

For  the  most  part  a  rapid  defervescence  occurs  unusually  early, 
perhaps  on  the  second  or  third  day,  although  sometimes  later,  just 
as  in  recovery  from  croupous  pneumonia. 
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The  temperatare  continues  fully  normal,  or  it  may  be  sub-febrile, 
for  eighteen,  twenty-four,  and  sometimes  thirty-six  hours  or  more, 
and  it  seems  as  if  recovery  would  follow,  yet  there  is  no  actual  retro- 
cession, generally  speaking,  in  the  local  symptoms. 

All  at  once  the  temperature  rises  again  rapidly,  although  it  does 
not  usually  reach  quite  its  former  height,  remains  generally  only  a 
few  days  at  the  fastigium,  and  then  tends  towards  a  definitive  defer- 
vescence, or  the  fever  may  thus  renew  itself  a  second  or  even  a  third 
time. 

By  imperceptible  gradations  these  relapsing  cases  are  allied  to 
the  one  just  described  above  (§  9),  in  which  there  occur  remissions 
or  pseudo-crises,  with  an  extended  apyrexia. 

During  the  febrile  relapse  the  local  changes  either  remain  sta- 
tionary, or  they  become  intensified  in  certain  spots  (the  dulness 
becomes  intensified,  the  bronchial  breathing  more  perfect),  or  they 
extend  further. 

Sometimes,  although  not  invariably,  erratic  pneumonias  exhibit  a 
relapsing  form;  by  erratic,  I  mean  those  peculiar  forms  of  the  disease 
in  which  (like  erratic  erysipelas  or  many  cases  of  polyarticular  rheu- 
matism) the  lung  afi'ection  jumps  from  one  spot  to  another,  the 
places  first  attacked  heal  again,  whilst  new  spots  are  invaded,  and  so 
infiltration  and  resolution  succeed  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  as  in- 
dicated by  auscultation  and  percussion. 

§  II.  The  ////t7'//////t';// course  is  closely  allied  to  the  relapsiug,  and 
only  dill'ers  by  the  fact  that  the  apyrexia?  and  the  paroxysms  alternate 
in  tolerably  regular  rhythm,  and  are  more  shar])ly  defined,  one  from 
the  other,  than  is  the  case  in  the  relapsing  form.  The  fever 
paroxysms  themselves  resemble  the  pneumonic  ephemera  with 
acutely  pointed  peaks.  The  local  anatomical  symptoms  may  also 
diminish  during  the  apyrexia  or  interval.  This  form  is  only  ob- 
served in  its  most  perfect  development  during  epidemics  of  intermit- 
tent fever.^  An  intermittent  type  may  also  be  observed  in  embolic 
pneumonias  with  a  tendency  to  repetition  (self- repeating). 

Intermittent  pneumonias  may  lead  to  erroneous  opinions  in  a  two- 

*  This  inlcrnuLicnt  form  of  pucuniouia  is  occabioiially  found  in  nialarions  lii^. 
tricts  in  England.  I  have  myself  observed  it  iu  patients  from  Jkrking  Koad, 
and  I  remember  Dr.  Nicholas  Parker,  late  Pliysician  to  ihc  London  Ilo?pilal, 
pointing  my  attention  to  the  same  fact. — [Tkaks.J 
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fold  manner.  The  defervescence  which  occurs  leads  to  the  cou- 
I  elusion  that  the  disease  is  at  an  end,  and  perhaps  that  aome  pnr- 
I  ticuhiT  treatment  has  cut  it  short.  A.nd,  on  the  other  hand,  after 
repeated  attacks  and  rcturna  to  apjrexia,  we  may  easily  fancy  that 
we  have  to  do  with  an  intermittent  fever.  However,  in  intermittent 
pneumonia— at  least  so  far  as  1  haveseen — the  attacks  become  spon- 
taneously weaker  after  two  or  three  attacks,  which  seldom  happeus  in 
intermittent  fever,  unless  specially  treated. 

Intermittent  pneumonia  may  terminate  either  by  no  fresh  rise  of 
temperature  occurring  after  defervescence  and  the  establishment  of 
convalescence,  or  by  the  intermittent  character  becoming  obscured 
after  several  rcpetitionsj  and  later  on  the  [ineumonia  terminates  with 
moderately  high  temperatures  as  a  remittent  form,  which  goes  on  to 
convalescence  by  lysis.     I  have  never  seen  it  end  fatally. 

%  12.  The  course  with  abrupt,  and  hence  for  the  most  part  imper- 
fect falls  of  temiierature  and  fresh  irregular  elevations,  exhibits  the 
greatest  resemblance  to  pi/rrmia,  and  is  doubtless  pyicmia  with  a 
preponderance  of  lung  symptoms.  Sometimes  repeated  embolic 
processes  in  the  lung  with  multiple  centres  (foci),  sometimes  septic 
processes,  display  this  course,  which,  as  a  rule,  ends  in  deatii.  If  the 
individuals  are  emaciated,  the  rising  temperatures  alternate  with 
more  or  less  intense  collapse. 

g  13.  Pneumonias  with  ^/o^rac/ei/ course  generally  display  notliing 
remarkable  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  They  are  either 
continuous  or  discontinuous  in  their  course  during  the  first  few  days, 
fiemissions  occur  later,  if  not  beforehand.  But  instead  of  showing 
a  tendency  to  recovery,  the  fluctuations  continue  considerable.  High 
evening  temperatures  alternate  with  severe  collapse.  The  daily 
maximum  generally  occurs  about  noon.  In  the  evening  there  is  a 
remission,  which  has  a  great  tendency  to  collapse,  and  this  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  second,  although  alight,  exacerbation  about  midnight. 
Thus  it  may  happen  that,  whilst  the  remissions  continually  increase  in 
depth,  the  exacerbations  also  increase,  and  thus  the  daily  difference  is 
augmented. 

But  this  tolerably  regular  course  only  lasts  a  few  days;  other  modes 

of  temperature  occur  intercutrentiy,  which  again  make  way  for  the 

great  daily  excursus.    If  the  patient  does  not  succumb,  the  case  lasts 

,  A  long  while,  till  the  csacerbatioua  dimutish,  end  very  often  a  course 
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vbich  lias  almost  advanoed  to  &r  as  to  be  flfee  from  fever,  v  igvi^ 
interrapted  byftesh  derations  of  temperatura  for  one  or  more  dbja. 
In  those  oases  in  wliich  onlj  modmte  evening  ezaoerbaiioos  cim* 
tinne  for  along  time»  whieh  may  depend  pariJj  onimperfbetreooveij 
from  the  pneumonia  itself,  and  partly  npon  the  ezistenoe  of  marked 
complications  (pleurisy,  or  pnmlent  bronehieetasiB),  the  tnnsitum 
towards  a  state  free  from  fever,  when  it  does  oocor,  is  always  gfadnal 
and  almost  unnotioeaUie. 

• 

1 14.  Tenninal  pnenmonias  (pnenmonie  des  agonisants)  do  not 
always  necessitate  an  elevated  temperature.  And  where  this  has  pr^- 
vionsly  existed  it  is  by  no  mesns  necessary  that  this  should  be 
altered  by  the  occurence  of  infiltration  of  the  longs. 

Tet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  cases  6f  patients  previously  veiy  ill, 
whether  the  original  disorder  haa  been  acute  or  chronic^  the  saper- 
▼ention  of  pneumonia  very  frequently  leads  to  the  &tal  terminatioB, 
and  this  is  indicated  by  the  temperature  rking. 

At  first  it  only  rises  moderatdy,  but  may  rise  to  very  oonsidenble 
heights  in  the  last  few  days,  or  even  at  an  eariier  poiod.  But  it  is 
quite  exceptionali  no  doubt,  to  find  a  high  febrile  temperstnie  pro* 
daced  by  such  a  terminal  pneamonia^  and  when  this  is  met  with  it  is 
pretty  surely  brought  about  by  other  circumstances,  and  not  by  the 
pneumonia  itself. 

§  15.  Trauhe  has  communicated  some  remarkable  facts  on  the 
peculiar  course  of  the  temperature  in  pneumonia,  in  his  paper  on  the 
effects  of  digitalis  (1850,  *  Charity  Annalen/  i,  62  a),  and  on  crises 
and  critical  days  (1851  and  1852,  'Deutsche  Klinik^).  Consult, 
further,  wt/  own  publications  concerning  pneumonia  (in  the  'Archiv 
f.  phys.  Heilkunde,'  1856,  p.  17,  and  1858,  p.  27,  and  the  *  Archiv 
der  Heilkunde,'  1862,  p.  13)  ;  Ziemssen  {'Pleuritis  und  Pneumonic 
im  Kindesalter,'  1862);  Thomas  (\n  the  'Archiv  der  Heilkunde,' 
1864,  p.  30,  and  1865,  p.  1 18)  ;  Kocher  ('Behandlung  d.  crouposen 
Pneumonic  mit  Veratrum,'  1866);  ScirdUer  ('Sitz-Ber  d.  Kais. 
Acad.  d.  Wissensch.,'  Juli,  1868);  Kiemann  (' Prager  Vjschr.,'  1868, 
iii,  72);  Grinuhaw  (*  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,'  May,  1869); 
Maclagan  (*  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,'  February,  1869,  p. 
684),  &c. 

For  the  curves  of  the  fever-course  in  pneumonia  see  the  diagrams 
it  the  end,  Table  VI. 
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XV. — Amygdalitib. 


(To  neillitia — Quinsy.) 


Tonsillar  angma  ia  analogoaa  in  many  reapectt  to  pnea- 
monia,  and  its  various  modifications  ;  though,  if  we  exclude  diph- 
theritic affections  of  the  pharynx,  the  danger  is  never  so  great,  and 
therefore  its  course  in  every  respect  exhibits  less  severe  types. 

As  in  pnemoonia,  so  also  in  tonsiititis,  there  are  two  distinct 
Bjiecies  of  fever,  as  regards  their  relation  in  point  of  time  to  the 
local  symptoms.  Whilst  in  a  number  of  cases  the  fever,  and  the 
topical  disorder  are  simultaneously  developed,  or  the  former  only 
succeeds  the  latter ;  there  are  also  not  a  few  cases  in  which  {as  fre- 
quently in  croupous  pneumonia  also)  an  intense  fever,  resembling 
llie  prodromal  fever  of  an  exanthem,  precedes  the  development  of 
the  tonsillar  angina  by  some  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  or 
even  two  or  three  days. 

The  latter  course  occurs  in  catarrhal  as  well  as  in  parenchymatous 
tonstliitis :  and  is  relatively  more  common  in  the  first,  although  on 
the  other  hand  absolutely  less  freqnently  met  with,  since  febrile 
catarrhal  anginas  are  not  quite  so  numerous  as  those  of  the  paren- 
chymatous form. 

No  sharp  boundary  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  fever-type  of 
these  two  forms  of  tonsillitis,  but  certain  symptoms  occur  more 
frequently  in  one  form  than  in  the  other. 


5  2.  Wten  fever  sets  in  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  disease, 
whether  any  phenomena  of  the  disease  can  be  observe d_ localised  in 
the  tonsils,  or  none  can  be  seen  so  soon,  there  la  almost  always  a 
rapid  development  of  febrile  symptoms ;  very  often  accompanied 
with  a  rigor,  and  still  more  frequently  with  strong  sensations  of  chil- 
liness ;  thongb  it  is  not  so  very  rare  to  find  cases  with  an  imme- 
diate feeling  of  heat.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  essential  distinction 
between  the  catarrhal  and  parenchymatous  forms. 

It  is  not  possible  to  accurately  state  the  form  assumed  by  this 

k initial  rise  of  temperature,  since  ihe  cases  which  come  under  obser- 
vation daring  this  period  are  not  siifficieully  numerous.  The 
kmperaturB  generally  reaches  its  maximum  height  during  the  first 
few  days  of  the  disease,  most  commonly  on  the  third  day  of  the 
._ 


^ 
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illness^  though  often  enough  on  the  second  or  fourth.  The  maximal 
heights  are  on  an  average  lower  in  the  catarrhal,  than  in  the  paren- 
chymatous form ;  m  the  former  they  seldom  exceed  40^  C.  (104^  F.), 
whilst  in  the  parenchymatous  form,  though  it  may  not  be  very 
common,  still  there  are  many  cases  which  reach  a  height  of  from 
40° — ^4075®  C.  (104° — 105-35°  F.) .  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  maximum  temperature  in  the  parenchymatous  form  remains 
between  39°  and  40°  C.  (102*2°  to  104°  F.),  whilst  in  the  catarrhal 
it  still  remains  under  39°  C.  (i02*2°  F.). 

A  descending  direction  can  be  generally  noted  in  both  forms, 
after  the  maximum  is  reached,  although  the  crisis  may  not  occur 
directly. 

The  course  of  the  temperature  in  both  forms  is  discantinuaut 
during  the  fastigium  :  but  in  the  catarrhal  form  when  the  tempera- 
tures are  higher  than  those  mentioned  above,  the  fluctuations  are 
greater,  and  the  remissions  sometimes  almost  descend  to  normal ; 
whilst  in  cases  of  very  high  temperature,  in  the  parenchymatous  form, 
the  course  is  actually  wont  to  approximate  more  to  a  continuous 
type,  at  least  in  the  first  few  days,  or  exhibits  only  an  isolated  peak 
of  elevation.  But  very  marked  remissions,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
more  often  seen  in  the  parenchymatous  form,  when  the  temperature, 
after  reaching  its  maximum,  begins  to  moderate. 

A  critical  perturbation  precedes  the  crisis  in  some  cases,  although 
it  is  rare. 

§  3.  A  rapid  dtfenesccnce  is  by  far  the  commonest  form  in  botli 
kinds  of  amygdalitis,  occurring  in  about  two  thirds  of  the  cases  of 
the  catarrhal  form,  and  in  about  five  sixths  of  the  parenchymatous 
cases. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  crisis  begins  between  the  third 
and  fifth  day,  more  rarely  on  the  second,  sixth,  or  seventh  days,  and 
still  more  rarely  at  a  later  period.  In  catarrhal  tonsillitis  a  post- 
ponement of  the  crisis  to  the  two  last  days  of  the  week  (of  the 
illness)  is  relatively  more  common.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defer- 
vescence, if  it  takes  place  at  all  rapidly,  is  sooner  over  in  this  form 
(doubtless  because  the  temperatures  are  less  high  than  in  the  other 
form),  and  generally  takes  place  in  one  night,  whilst  in  the  paren- 
chymatous form,  though  often  enough  completed  in  a  night,  it  just 
as  often  takes  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours. 

Sub-normal  temperatures  are  sometimes    met  with  after  defer- 
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vescence  in  the  pareuclijmatous  form,  but  never  occur  at  this  stage 
in  catarrhal  tousilhtis.  If,  on  the  oppoEite-,  defervescence  takes  the 
form  of  lysis,  which  especially  happens  in  cases  with  moderate  tem- 
peratures, slight  elevations  of  temperature  may  be  met  with  for 
several  days,  and  recovery  is  retarded.^ 

Consult  Thomas  (1864,  in  the  '  Archiv  der  Heilkunde/  v,  170) 
and  Treilmann  ('iiber  Angina  Tonsill.'  Diss,,  i86_g),  who  both 
made  their  observations  on  cases  in  my  wards. 


■  XVI. — Paeotitis. 

{Mumps,  and  InJIammat'wna  of  tie  Parotid  Gland.) 

Parotitis  affords  ns  an  immense  variety  of  varying  curves  of  tem- 
perature, and  indeed  we  cannot  expect  that  it  should  be  otherwise, 
when  we  consider  under  what  various  circuniBtances  the  in8ammatory 
affections  of  the  salivary  glands  and  their  surroundings  occur ;  not 
only  as  a  primary  epidemic  affection  {Mumps)  in  which  the  fever  is 
generally  very  slight  -^  as  a  catarrhal  affection  ;  as  an  inflammation 
induced  by  contiguity ;  as  a  complication  of  the  most  varied  infec- 
tions constitutional  diseases ;  as  a  metastatic  form  in  pyiemia ;  as  a 
terminal  disorder  in  severe  febrile  and  wasting  diseases,  &c.,  &c. 

Ifany  of  these  forms,  and  particularly  such  as  are  accompanied 
by  fever,  do  not  occur  sufficiently  often  to  render  it  possible  to  lay 
down  rules  for  the  course  of  the  temperature  in  particular  cases, 
especially  as  such  cases  are  almost  always  complicated,  and  therefore 

I  In  addition  lo  tbe  croapoas  aqd  dipiitLcritie  affectiom  of  tlie  tonsils,  wliich 
properlj  beloDg  to  diphtheria  and  croup,  I  tUiuk  tbe  foUovriag  forms  of  tansillur 
afTections  are  frequently  met  with : 

I.  Catwrlial  (aa  described  above),  most  comoion  ia  laDtbo-tuberculur,  or 
epilbeliu-tbeuKiHtic  patients,  genecallT  young  pecsoas  or  cLiiLdrca  of  eitbcr  sex 
commooly  affects  botk  toiuils. 

a.  Goaty,  attacking  one  toBsil  uauaUy. 

13.  Ei7sipelatou9,  attacking  one  or  both  toasils,  and  tcndin;;  tu  spread  (most 
eommOB  in  middle-aged  or  old  people). 
4.  CoDsecutive,  foUowbg  tbe  euatbemala  (icarUtina   being   of   couisc 
excloded  from  this  clifsiflcaliOD). 
5.  Syphilitic,  attackiog  both  tonsils. 
6.  Tiibercalar,  analogous  to  tubercular  pocaaiouia. 
7,  CftlamBuial  (see  note,  page  101)— [Tiuss.] 
'  1  have  often  seen  a  muimum  of  40"  C.  (lOi"  P.),  anil  somelimeg  a  iittle 
taore,  in  tbe  futigiuiD.— [Tauts.] 


m^ 
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require  a  largely  accomulated  experience  to  enable  us  to  eliminate 
the  effects  of  the  parotitis  from  those  of  the  original  disease* 

It  can^  therefore^  only  be  stated  generally  that  in  the  various 
forms  of  parotitis  the  temperature  behaves  itself  as  follows  : 

There  is  either  no  alteration  of  the  previously  normal  or  febrile 
temperature  (this  happens  pretty  frequently) ;  or  there  may  be  a 
moderate  elevation  of  temperature ; 

Ephemeral  rises  of  temperature  may  occur^  followed  by  either 
sudden  or  protracted  downfall ; 

There  may  be  several  days'  continued  fever ; 

Or  remittent  fever ; 

Or  the  course  of  the  fever  may  assume  a  pysemic  form ; 

Or  final  elevations  of  temperature  to  very  high  degrees ; — 

Or  collapse  may  occur. 


XVII. — Meningitis. 

§  I.  Many  attacks  of  meningitis  occur,  which  either  run  their 
course  without  any  fever  at  all,  or  only  display  irregular  elevations  of 
temperature,  which  are  by  no  means  characteristic.     Such  is  the  case 

in  chronic  and  partial  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  meninges. 

Even  the  acute  and  more  extensive  forms  of  meningitis  do  not 
correspond,  one  with  the  other,  as  regards  the  course  of  the  tempera- 
ture ;  yet  it  is  possible  to  lay  down  certain  definite  rules,  which  in- 
deed are  not  very  precise,  nor  are  they  invariable,  but  still  serve 
for  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

In  this  way  there  are  three  special  modifications  of  meningitis, 
which  difier  as  regards  the  course  of  their  temperature : — 

(a)  Acute  sporadic  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  of  the  convexity, 
or  upper  surface  of  the  brain. 

{d)  The  granular  (tuberculous)  form,  which  has  its  seat  more 
especially  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  about 
the  cerebellum. 

(c)  The  epidemic  form  generally  attacking  the  base  and  the  con- 
vexity simultaneously,  and  extending  itself  even  to  the  spinal  cord 
(epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis). 

As  these  various  forms  differ  in  their  aetiology  and  their  special 
symptoms,  so  also  they  exhibit  variety  in  the  course  of  the 
temperature. 
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t)  a.  The  fever  in  acnte  meningitis  of  the  convexity,  according  to 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  sometimes  begins  very  rapidly,  Gometimes 
more  or  less  slowly. 

So  far  Bs  I  can  decide  from  not  very  nomerous  cases,  the  rise  of 
temperature  very  soon  becomes  very  conwderabU,  and  maintains 
itself  at  striking  elevations  (above  40°  C.  =  104"  F.}  in  a  conti- 
nuous fashion  j  and  rises  still  higher  in  the  death  agony,  so  that  death 
usually  occurs  with  hyperpyretic  temperatures.  The  whole  course 
lasts  only  a  few  days. 

§  3.  In  granular  ianlar-Tneningitis  (tubercular  meningitis),  the 
commencement  of  the  elevated  temperature  generally  escapes  obser- 
vation, either  because  the  insidious  beginning  of  the  disease  has 
excited  no  attention,  or  because  the  previously  existing  disorderB 
(tuberculosis  of  the  glands,  or  of  the  lungs)  have  already  caused  the 
temperature  to  be  high. 

Sometimes  the  course  of  the  temperature  continues  very  slightly 
above  normal,  sometimes  at  moderate  fever-heights  with  (usually) 
a  remittent  type;  but  it  is  not  very  unusual  for  it  to  reach  the  same 
height  as  the  fever  of  abdominal  typhus,  and  then  to  display  isolated 
and  striking  falls  of  temperature,  and  sometimes  pauses  extending 
over  several  days. 

When  the  fatal  termination  approaches,  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
course,  it  is  quite  exceptional  for  the  temperature  to  rise.  In  general 
it  sinks  rather,  if  it  has  been  febrile,  if  not  quite  to  normal,  yet  far 
below  the  previous  degrees,  whiht  the  puke  U  rising  all  Ihe  vUle. 

During  the  death  agony  this  sinking  may  continue,  or  just  before 
death  there  occurs  a  final  more  or  less  considerable  rise  of  tempera- 
ture; the  pulse,  on  the  other  hand,  rapidly  increases  in  frequency, 
almost  up  to  the  very  moment  at  which  the  heart  ceases  to  beat. 

§  4.  Epidemic  cerelro-sptnal  meningitis  is  obviousiy  a  form  of 
disease,  which  in  spite  of  the  actual  identity  [ofthe  anatomical  lesions] 
may  present  itself  under  apparently  widely  different  symptoms. 

Accordingly  the  temperature  may  pursue  varied  courses.  As, 
however,  observations  on  temperature  have  only  lately  been  made  at 
a  few  places  in  the  last  German  epidemic,  the  materials  are  still 
too  scanty  to  enable  one  to  represent  the  manifold  varieties  of  the 
fever  course  of  this  disease  in  an  exhaustive  manner. 

From  rather  more  than  thirty  cases  observed  by  myself,  it  ap^jeare 
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to  me  that  three  special  varieties  of  the  fever  course  can  be  partica- 
larly  distinguished. 

{a)  In  some  very  severe  and  rapidly  fatal  cases^  the  temperature 
displays  a  similar  course  to  that  of  meningitis  of  the  convexity. 
Though  not  invariably  very  high  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  it 
reaches  very  striking  heights  in  the  briefest  time,  which  persist  con- 
tinuously for  some  days,  and  rise  just  near  death,  and  in  the  very 
moment  of  death  to  quite  unusual  degrees  (42°  C.  (107*6°  F.),  and 
more;  and  in  one  case  4375°  C.  {iio"j^^  F.)  in  dying),  and  may 
even  rise  some  tenths  higher  after  death  (three  quarters  of  an  hour 
after  death  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  it  was  44'i6°  C.  =  11 1'48°  V,). 
There  were  also  some  fatal  cases,  in  which  the  temperature  for  some 
time  was  very  moderate,  and  rose  considerably  all  at  once  just  near 
the  end  of  the  disease. 

(J)  On  the  other  hand,  relatively  mild  cases,  exhibit  only  a  fever 
of  short  duration,  although  there  are  sometimes  considerable  eleva- 
tions of  temperature  (which  contrast  with  the  quiet  pulse),  and  the 
course  is  generally  discontinuous.  Eecovery  does  not  take  place  by 
decided  crisis,  but  generally  happens  rather  with  remittent  defer- 
vescence [lysis] :  and  the  pulse  then  begins  to  quicken  just  as  the 
temperature  has  become  normal,  or  nearly  so.  Here  and  there  cases 
occur,  which  after  defervescing,  and  apparently  almost  recovering, 
relapse  all  at  once,  with  a  rapid  rise  of  temperature,  and  run  a  course 

like  the  cases  marked  {a) . 

(e)  In  contrast  to  these  brief  courses  of  fever  with  either  very 
severe  or  slight  character,  we  find  cases  which  arc  more  or  less  pro- 
iradedy  with  a  corresponding  course  as  to  the  fever.  The  height  of 
the  temperature  in  these  may  be  very  varied,  and  indeed  exhibit 
manifold  changes  in  the  very  same  case,  though  indeed  this  chielly 
depends  upon  the  varied  complications  which  supervene,  in  the  sliajie 
of  bronchial,  pulmonary  and  intestinal  affections,  and  affections  of 
serous  membranes. 

Sometimes  the  fever  has  the  same  duration,  and  the  exacerbations 
of  temperature  the  same  height  as  those  of  tyj)hoid  fever,  and  its 
curves  when  projected  may  greatly  resemble  the  latter ;  but  there  is 
not  the  regularity  of  abdominal  typhus,  and  at  the  best  the  course  is 
only  that  of  the  amphibolic  period  of  that  disease,  or  like  that  which 
occurs  in  very  irregular  forms  of  it.  Fluctuations  of  considerable 
extent,  apparent  improvements,  and  fresh  and  sudden  rises  of  tern- 
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pcralure  are  met  with.  Sometimes  the  course  resembles  the  fever  of 
phthisical  patients. 

Defervescence  may  occur  rapidly,  hut  is,  however,  for  the  most  part 
protracted  [by  lysis]. 

With  a  fat«l  termination,  we  may  get  either  a  rising  or  falling 
temperature,  accordiog  to  the  kind  of  case,  and  the  various  imme- 
diate causes  of  death.  I  have  related  at  some  length  a  very  remark- 
able case,  in  which  both  the  course  of  the  temperature  and  the  other 
symptoms  rendered  fhn  diagnosis  doubtful  for  a  long  time,  whether 
we  bad  to  do  with  abdominal  typhus  or  cerebro-spiual  meumgitis, 
ia  the '  Arehiv  der  Heilknnde,'  vi,  271. 

Compare  also  mj' «pn  publications  {1864, 'Arehiv  der  HeiUcunde,' 
7,417,  and  1865,  ibid.,  vi,  268),  also  2(«n*M»  and /Tcm  (1865,  in 
the  'Deutschen  Arehiv  fiir  Klinisch  Medicin,'  i,  72  and  346),  and 
Mannkopf  ('  liber  Meningitis  cerebro-spin.  epidem.,'  1866). 

See  lithographs,  Table  VI. 

See  also  '  New  Sydenham  Society's  Biennial  Retrospect  of  Medi- 
cine for  1865-6 '  (pp.  55-(53,  &c.),  and  articlea  in  Russell  Reynolds' 
'  System  of  Medicine,'  and  Aitkeu's  '  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,'  and  the  "  Supplemental  Bibliography  "  at  the  end. 


— Pleubisy,  Endocaeditis,  Perioaeditis,  and 

Peritonitis. 

lations  of  the  serous  membranes  of  the  chest  and  abdo- 
ibit,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  perfect  absence  of  any 
typical  character. 

ITiey  may  run  their  course  without  any  elevation  of  temperature, 
for  if  they  are  occasionally  found  with  bigb  temperature,  at  another 
time  we  find  them  quite  free  from  fever, 

If  they  are  associated  with  any  other  febrile  diseases,  they  very 
often  effect  no  change  in  the  temperature  course,  or  only  cause  it  to 
be  irregular,  without  any  characteristic  form.  They  generally  retard 
the  defervescence  of  the  primary  disease,  making  it  protracted  and 
imperfect,  and  they  have  a  share  in  the  fresh  elevations  of  tcmpcra- 
tnre  which  occur  at  a  later  date. 

Tliey  may,  however,  themselves  induce  the  temperature  io  rise, 
sometimes  moderately,  at  other  times  to  considerable  heights. 
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Lastly,  they  may  depress  the  temperatnre  to  sab-nonnal 
or  even  collapse- temperatures. 

In  spite  of  the  great  number  of  temperature  curves  of  aoch  caaea 
which  I  possess,  I  have  never  been  able  to  deduce  more  than  a  fe« 
general  propositions  as  to  the  significance  of  temperatore  in  these 
affections,  which  I  may  formulate  as  follows : 

(i)  There  is  no  course  of  the  temperature  in  these  affections 
which  can  be  regarded  as  denoting  safety;  whatever  the  course  of 
the  temperature,  a  fatal  termination  may  ensue.  No  behaviour  of 
the  temperature  guarantees  that  the  disease  shall  end  in  perfect 
recovery. 

(2}  The  most  advantageous  course,  i.  e.,  that  which  renders  a, 
favorable  termination  most  probable  is — 

When  the  temperature  all  tlirough  is  either  not  afTected  at  all,  or 
when  the  temperature  keeps  within  the  bounds  of  sub-febrile  tem- 
peratures, or  of  slight  febrile  movement,  or  only  very  shghtly 
esceeds  them,  and  especially  when  it  does  not  fiill  to  sub-normal 
degrees  (Fundamental  Propositions,  §  15),  or  when  a  moderate  fever 
with  remittent  character  is  present,  and  does  not  exceed  a  foitnight^ 
and  then  gradually  subsides,  without  any  other  suspicious  symptoms 
supervening. 

(3)  Subnormal  temperatures  are  especially  common  in  peritooitis, 
and  are  always  highly  suspicious,  Death  very  often  occurs  with 
temperatures  below  the  normal,  which  may  either  result  from  a  fall 
shortly  before  death,  or  they  may  have  lasted  some  time  already,  or 
have  alternated  with  normal  and  elevated  temperatures. 

(4)  Temperatures  of  considerable  fever  height,  and  particularly 
rising  temperatures,  are  per  se,  however,  no  argument  for  an  un- 
favorable termination,  although  they  certainly  add  another  danger- 
ons  element  to  the  case.  If  these  high  temperatures  become 
moderated,  the  danger  is  not  entirely  removed,  but  this  is  better  at 
all  events  than  their  persistence. 

(5)  It  is  not  so  much  the  actual  height  of  the  temperature,  bnt 
especially  its  remaining  stationary  (the  abseuce  of  remissious)  which 
greatly  increases  the  danger ;  and  still  more  a  long  continuance  oFi 
very  high  temperatures,  and  this  is  so  even  when  the  high 
exacerbations  alternate  with  considerable  monung  remissions.  Inj 
the  first  case  the  disease  is  very  severe,  in  the  second  event  a  perfccl 
recovery  is  at  least  doubtful.  The  return  to  normal  tcmperatureai 
art«r  high  ones,  when  it  ocean  in  these  aflections  (wbethvr  tliry  nraj 
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independent,  or  only  complications  of  other  diseases),  is  often 
delayed,  and  grpatly  hinders  complete  restoration  to  healtb,  and 
induces  distnrbances  during  convalescence,  but  does  not  prevent  the 
temperature  finally  finding  its  level. 

(6)  Very  considerable  and  irregular  flactnations  between  vety  , 
high  temperatures  and  very  low  ones,  ^uch  as  occur  in  pyoemi^  are 
especially  common  in  endocarditis ;  sometimes  occur  in  inflammation 
of  the  pericardium,  and  of  the  pleurec,  and  also  in  peritonitis  :  they 
are  always  most  highly  dangerous,  and  render  a  fatal  termination 
very  probable. 

(7)  Hyperpyretic  temperatures  are  more  especially  met  with  in 
many  cases  of  peritonitis  j  particularly  in  the  puerperal  form  :  and 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  besides  the  inflammation  of  the  serous 
membranes,  another  procese  (originating  in  infection)  has  been  set 
up  :  whilst  those  forms  of  peritouitia  in  child-bed  which  run  their 
course  without  much  elevation  of  temperature  are  apparently  to  be 
grouped  with  simply  local  affections.  The  former  (those  with  very 
high  temperatures)  are  tolerably  certain  indications  of  a  speedy 
termination  in  death,  which  occurs  in  such  cases  with  more  or  less 
considerable  degrees  of  temperature.  A  very  interatiug  observation 
of  Kutnaaul's  deserves  to  be  mentioned  here.  It  is  contained  in 
the  'Deutsch.  Archiv  fiir  kliuisoh.  Med.'  for  1868,  iv,  i.  He 
noticed  in  cases  of  fcetid  and  purulent  febrile  pleurisies  (empyKma},X. 
that  after  thoracentesis  the  temperature  very  quickly  returned  to 
normal.  I  have  observed  a  similar  case  myself,  whilst  in  a  case  of 
fibro-serous  exudation  {pleuritic  effusion)  the  moderate  fever  which 
waa  present  was  not  materially  affected  by  the  tapping. 

[Dr.  Edwin  Long  Fox  ('  Medical  Times  and  Ga:!ette,'  and  '  St. 
Geoi^'a  Hospital  Reports']  confirms  the  author  as  to  Ihe  uncertainty 
of  the  temperature  as  a  sign  of  pericardial  or  endocardial  affections 
in  acate  rheumatism.  Dr.  Herbert  Baviet'  cases  show  the  same 
thing.  Dr.  Sabertkoa,  Dr.  Reginald  Thompson,  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
GoodAart  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  K.  S.,  vol.  xv)  all  agree  in  the 
•ame  statement :  that  uncomplicated  pleurisy,  peritonitis,  and  other 
serous  inflammations  seldom  exhibit  high  temperatures  (often  not 
above  100°  F.  =  377  C).  My  own  observations  entirely  confirm 
these,  ao  that  we  seem  to  be  very  nearly  warranted  in  assuming  as 
a  law,  that  inflammations  of  serous  membranes  arc  generally 
attended  by  only  sligiit  fever.  Mr.  Stephen  Mackenzie  (liesident 
Medical  Officer  of  the  London  Hospital)  lately  showed  mc  a  churl 
Tliis  book  M  fhf.  p, 
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of  pleurisy^  which  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  pneumonia,  but  in 
which  the  temperature  throughout  was  high.  There  appeared  to  be 
no  other  complication.  No  doubt^  however^  many  cases  of  pleurisy, 
pericarditis,  and  peritonitis,  are  complicated  by  renal  or  other 
visceral  disorders,  if  not  originated  by  them. — Trans,"] 


XIX. — Acute  Rheumatism. 

§  I .  If  one  roughly  compares  a  few  accidentally  varying  isolated 
cases  of  acute  polyarticular  rheumatism,  its  fever  appears  to  show 
remarkable  and  extreme  differences  in  different  cases.  Perfect 
absence  of  fever,  or  intense  fever;  its  duration  very  brief,  or 
protracted ;  a  continuous,  or  remittent  course ;  and  the  most  sudden 
elevations  and  intercurrent  downfalls  of  temperature  are  all  met 
with  under  the  same  nominal  diagnosis.  However,  when  a  great 
number  of  cases  of  this  disease  are  compared,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
certain  forms  of  temperature-course  are  more  commonly  met  with 
than  others,  so  that  one  may  describe  them  as  definite,  or  loose  and 
indefinite  types  of  polyarticular  rheumatism  :  although  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  determine  the  reason  why  a  given  case  should  belong 
to  one  or  the  other  group ;  and  although  we  may  not  be  able  to 
determine  the  forces  which  cause  the  disease  to  pursue  a  definite 
course,  or  why  a  certain  number  of  cases  deviate  from  it. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  whereas  this  multiplicity  of  courses 
makes  a  very  motley  mixture  amongst  a  few  hundreds  of  cases  only, 
yet  that  they  are  not  found  to  multiply  themselves  infinitely.  When 
we  OTeatly  increase  the  number  of  cases  observed,  we  rather  find 
these  difficulties  clearing  up,  and  get  an  idea  that  there  may  be  a  pos- 
sibility of  reducing  all  of  them  to  a  few^  primitive  forms. 

§  2.  A  very  large  number,  indeed  nearly  half  of  the  cases  of 
acute  rheumatism,  especially  cases  of  slight  or  medium  severity  and 
severe  cases  too  for  a  time,  display  in  the  main  a  moderate  amount  of 
fever ;  during  which  the  temperature  gradually  rises  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  reaches  its  maximum  height  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  ;  lingers  for  a  few  days  only 
(or  sometimes  only  for  a  single  evening)  at  or  near  this  height  with 
no  fluctuations,  or  only  slight  ones ;  and  from  this  time  forth,  under 
good  nursing,  sinks  by  a  protracted  descent,  generally  with  moderate 
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morning  remissions:  wlulst,  however,  pretty  sensitive  to  external 
inflnences,  it  appears  strilcinglj'  little  affected  by  the  occurrence  of 
inflammation  of  internal  organs  (unless  they  are  of  extreme  Bcverity) . 
There  is  also  very  often  a  disproportion  between  the  temperature  and 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  even  when  the  heart  itself  is  free  from 
disease.  Nothing  like  weekly  cycles  is  to  be  observed.  With  good 
nursing  (timely  at  hand)  when  the  surroundings  are  also  favorable, 
freedom  from  fever,  or  comparative  freedom  ia  already  obtained  in  the 
course,  or  towards  the  end  of  tlie  second  week,  or  in  severe  cases 
during  the  third  week.'  These  general  characteristics  of  the  course 
must,  however,  be  considered  with  more  detail. 

The  course  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  divisions ;  namely — 

(i)  The  ascent  ot  the  temperature  or  pyrogenetic  stage  ; 

(a)  The  AelffAf.  of  the  fever,  which  sometimes  rises  to  o  solitary 
peak,  or  acme,  and  sometimes  constitutes  a  fastigium  of  several  days' 
duration ; 

(3)  Lastly,  the  period  ot  detcending  temperature,  which  gradually 
loses  itself  in  defervescence. 

(a)'  The  beginning  of  the  fever  seldom  comes  under  observation 
in  polyarticular  rheumatism,  because  the  patients  hardly  ever  come 
under  our  notice  till  the  course  has  lasted  for  several  days.  But  their 
statements  allow  us  very  fairly  to  conclude,  that  the  fever  does  not 
commence  in  the  sudden  manner  common  in  croupous  pneumonia, 
and  in  most  cases  of  acute  eranthematons  alfections,  but  takes  a 
more  gradual  development,  which  is  sometimes  more  tedious  than 
that  of  abdominal  typhus. 

Cnse^  do  occur,  however,  in  which  patients  show  a  temperature  of 
nearly  40^^  C.  ( 1 04*^  F.)  or  even  more,  even  as  early  as  from  the  second 
to  the  fourtli  diiy;  such  cases  are  however  exceptional.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  common  enough  to  find  that  in  the  very  middle,  or 

'  Tliat  our  Irtalmni,  if  not  our  meJieation  of  acalc  tUeiunatuni  19  improved, 
is,  I  lliink,  evident  from  this  fact,  wbich  is  also  true  ot  more  tlinn  half  oiir 
English  cases.  It  is  not  so  long  since  that  it  med  to  be  publjclf  taught  lliat 
>l  least  lir  iBeeki  was  required  for  rheumMie  fevsr;  and  a  little  futlher  back. 
Mis  monlii  was  a  ratbcr  coaimoQ  period.  I  nijself  beliero  tltat>  with  any  treat- 
mtai  at  all,  and  ^d  narstng,  do  ftenaine  case  o(  Ibis  affection  cileods  any- 
thing like  so  long  Bs  the  latter  date.    Mistakes  are  of  course  ciisj  between 

'  gwutj,  pjiEuiic,  syphilitic,  and  albumiDuric  jhe^maloiJ  cases,  and  true  rheu- 
ism.     As  rejjards  Ibe  nbsence  of  warning  of  serious  complications,  snch  as 

'  perioarditis,  endocarditis,  and  pleurisy,  aee  tbe  note  appended  to  the  prenous 
seolion. — [Tbass.] 
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cveu  I  lie  end  of  tlie  first  week  of  the  illness,  the  temiieratur«  is  slil| 
very  moderate,  and  begins  to  rise  higher  at  a  later  period ;  or  win 
the  disease  is  well  nursed,  remains  moderate. 

(6)  Even  the  heigM  of  the  feoer  ia  very  often  not  compl 
under  our  own  observation.  For  it  u  very  remarka/jle,  at  regard* 
the  course  of  acute  articular  rheaiHatum,  that  t»  an  osencielmiaff 
maJarUy  of  hospital  cases,  the  moi-iatttm  temperature  it  reached  eilAer 
on  the  dai/  of  admission  or  almost  directly  after,  and  that  it  geuc- 
rallj  falls  on  the  first  evening  after  their  removal  to  the  hospital, 
and  that  from  this  time  either  a  gradual  and  steady  decrease  of  tem- 
perature is  observed,  or  at  worst  a  descending  direction  becoinea  J 
decidedly  manifest,  after  a  fastigium  of  from  two  to  four  daja'l 
stationary  temperatures.  This  extremely  common  course  appears  to  I 
indicate,  either  that  the  removal  of  rheumatic  patients  is  extremel; 
injurious,  and  is  able  considerably  to  raise  their  temperature  ;  or  that 
good  systematic  nursing  is  able  to  very  quickly  alleviate  the  fever.^ 
We  cannot  admit  the  hypothesis  that,  by  a  happy  accident,  the  J 
patients  always  come  under  treatment  at  the  very  moment  the  tempe-  f 
rature  has  naturally  atid  spontaneously  attained  its  summit.  For  I 
this  maximum  height  at  tJic  beginning,  and  the  s^wcdy  completian  of 
the  descent,  occur  just  as  commonly  whether  the  patient  is  brought 
into  the  hospital  at  an  earlier,  oi  more  advanced  period  of  the  disease ; 
indeed  it  appears  to  me  that  the  decrease  of  temperature  takes  plaoe 
the  more  quickly  the  earlier  the  reception  into  hospital  occurs,  and 
accordingly  the  earlier  good  nursing  enters  into  competition  with  the 
rising  temperature. 

IF  the  maximum  height  does  not  occur  only  at  the  first  taking  of  1 
observations,  but   is  observed  after  the  occurrence  of  lower   tem- 
peratures, still,  in  spite  of  this,  the  maximum  often  presents  only  n 
solitary  peak,  whicJi  often  sharply  contrasts  witli  the  lower  tempe- 
ratures before  and  behind  it.     In  such  a  case  we  cannot  talk  of  a 
proper  fastigium  stage,  but  only  of  a  momentary  elevation  of  tempo-  • 
rature.     This  maximal  point,  which  occurs  in  the  evening  hours,  is  j 
generally  by  no  means  inconsiderable  in  height,  usually  indeed  tjuite 
.^o''C.  (104°  P.),  and  may  oft«n  exceed  the  temperatures  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  following  evenings  by  At  least  i°C.  (r8T.),  and  those  of 
the  preceding  and  following  mornings  by  even  3*  C.  {y6°  F.)  or  mori'. 
Thia  acme-point  generally  occurs  between  the  fifth  and  ninth  day  of  J 
the  disease,  bnt  may  occur  even  earlier  (perhaps  on  the  third  day),  ar  I 
'  Will  110  one  give  usgooil  call's  fmm  privalu  |itmrticcT 
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at  a  later  period  in  some  cases.  Very  commonly,  however,  the 
sarnmit  extends  itself  into  an  actual  faatigiara.  But  this  in  the 
majority  of  cases  is  very  brief  in  comparison  to  the  whole  duration  of 
the  disease,  and  is  still  shorter  when  very  high  temperatures  are 
reached,  though  the  case  in  itself  may  pot  be  very  severe.  It  Insls, 
as  a  rule,  only  from  two  to  three  days.  It  is  only  in  very  exceptional 
and  in  other  respects  severe  cases,  that  temperatures  of  40°  C, 
(104°  r.)  or  more,  are  reached  or  exceeded  on  three  successive  days. 
In  a  great  number  of  cases  of  very  perfectly  developed  articular 
rheumatism,  the  daily  maxima,  even  at  the  height  of  the  disease, 
remain  between  38'6'^  and  39-5° C.  (ior48°  and  io3'i°F.}. 

In  such  cases  the  fastigium  lasts  rather  longer ;  but  even  when  it 
laata  a  week,  it  is  almost  always  longer  than  the  period  which  suc- 
ceeds. The  course  of  the  temperature  during  the  fastigium  is 
sometimes  continuous,  sometimes  exacerbating,  sometimes  sub- 
remittent,  and  sometimes  shows  remissions  of  no  inconsiderable 
amount. 

{c)  The  detcending  period  shows  a  varied  type  according  to  the 
form  assumed  by  the  decrease,  and  the  suddenness  with  which  it 
occurs. 

In  favorable  cases,  and  particularly  such  as  come  early  under 
treatment,  the  downfall  of  temperature  is  proportionately  quick  aud 
then  occurs  generally  in  a  zig-zag  manner  like  a  rapidly  recovering 
typhoid  fever,  and  perhaps  without  any  evening  rise  of  temperature, 
just  as  many  cases  of  scalatina  behave.  The  downfall  then  takes  the 
form  of  defervescence  by  lysis,  which  may  perfect  itself  in  from  five 
to  six  days. 

It  is  exceptional  to  meet  with  a  more  rapid  downfall,  almost  like 
a  eriiis.  More  commonly  the  decrease  is  protracted,  and  sometimes 
halting  (stockend).  After  the  first  decrease  of  temperature  a  mode- 
rate, and  generally  remitting  fever,  of  tolerably  stationary  daily 
average  persists  for  several  days,  and  it  is  only  by  looking  at  the 
whole  coarse  that  one  can  faintly  recognise  a  descending  direction. 
Or  there  may  be  a  daily  decrease,  but  so  trilling  in  amount,  that  from 
ten  to  twenty  days  are  required,  before  the  temperature  reaches 
normal,  which  happens,  so  to  speak,  almost  imperceptibly. 

After  freedom  from  fever  has  been  attained,  and  convalescence  has 
set  in,  the  temperature  is  accustomed  to  Dactuate  for  a  while,  on  n 
plane  which  is  a  few  tenths  higher  than  that  of  a  healthy  person,  or 
of  one  who  is  coovalesceut  from  any  really  typical  acute  disease.     So 
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that  the  evening  temperatures  may  occasionally  show  an  approach  to 
even  febrile  degrees^  and  even  higher  transient  elevations  of  tempe* 
rature  may  occur  here  and  there. 

After  all^  the  fever  in  these  cases  of  acute  rheumatism^  is  only  of 
moderate,  or  at  the  most^  medium  severity.  Apart  from  its  brief 
acm^  it  remains  at  heights  which  only  exceptionally  exceed  the 
bounds  of  moderate  fever. 


§  3.  There  are^  however^  many^  and  varied  exeqatione  to  this 
medium^  and  throughout  favorable  sort  of  course ;  which^  however^ 
when  all  comprehended  together^  scarcely  reach  the  number  of  the 
former  kind. 

Abnormally  mild  cases  are  particularly  common^  or  rather  cases  in 
which  the  temperature  is  either  very  slightly  or^  perhaps^  not  at  all 
affected ;  although  the  local  condition  is  not  always  correspondingly 
insignificant.  Indeed^  we  cannot  always  tell  why  the  fever  should 
remain  so  trifling,  or  perhaps  be  altogether  absent,  when  the  joint 
affection  is  very  severe ;  and  cardiac  complications  are  by  no  means 
excluded  by  the  absence  of  fever.  Cases  with  slight  fever  (not  above 
38'5°  C.  (ioi*3°  F.),  or  with  only  sub-febrile  temperatures,  consti- 
tute about  one  third  of  all  the  cases  of  acute  rheumatism.  All  other 
deviations  from  the  course  described,  comprehending  more  or  less 
severe  cases  altogether,  do  not,  at  least  in  our  country,  amount  to 
more  than  one  sixth  of  the  cases. 


§  4.  One  of  the  commonest  forms  assumed  is  the  prolrac ted  (Len- 
tescirende)  type.  The  duration  of  the  disease  in  this  is  essentially 
lengthened.  The  fever  persists  as  late  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  week. 
The  daily  differences  are  usually  far  more  considerable,  and  thus  the 
temperature  may  fall  to  normal  in  the  morning  hours,  whilst  in  the 
evening  the  fever  is  more  or  less  considerable,  and  indeed,  generally 
exceeds  40°  C.  (104°  E.)  Numerous  abnormalities  and  changes  of 
type  are  met  with,  and  the  temperature  only  very  gradually  returns 
to  normal.  Large  daily  fluctuations  show  themselves  most  strik- 
ingly when  the  affection  of  the  joints  and  articulations  becomes  fixed ; 
and  thus  fluctuations  of  three  degrees  or  more  (=  5*4'^  F.)  may 
occur  in  one  day. 

Recrudesceiice  of  the  fever,  or  apparently  objectless  intercurrent 
elevations  of  temperature  are  by  no   means  rare*     Right  in  the 
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middle  of  a  moderate  course  of  fever,  or  even  after  return  to  a  sub- 
febrile,  ot  fever-free  condition,  there  often  occurs  a  more  or  less 
considerable  rise  of  temperature  (even  a  couple  of  degrees  or  so, 
=  3'6°  F.) ,  which  is  sometimes  quite  ephemeral,  sometimes  com- 
pensates itself  after  a  day  or  two,  or  sometimes  lasts  rather  longer. 
This  fresh  rise  is  not  always  dependent  on  fresh  increase  of  the  joint 
affection,  nor  yet  on  the  occurrence  of  complications.  It  ia  especially 
diJScult  to  find  an  eiplanatioa  for  the  cases  of  very  brief  inter- 
current elevations  of  temperature,  which  only  last  one  day  or  so ;  and 
this  short  fever  paroiysm,  of  which  the  patient  is  often  quite  uncon- 
scious, has  no  in&ueuce  at  all  upon  the  regular  and  proper  termina- 
tion of  the  case.  More  slowly  developing,  and  longer  lasting 
elevations  of  temperature  may  be  associated  with  a  relapse  in  all  the 
■ymptoms. 

Those  cases  may  be  classed  as  apparent  recrudescence,  in  which 
the  temperature  has  been  artificially  depressed  at  the  height  of  the 
disease,  by  medicine  (such  as  Digitalis  and  Aconite),  and  has  risen 
again  when  the  iufiuence  of  the  medicine  is  exhausted,  oi  when  it  is 
left  off. 

§  5.  Complications,  especially  pericarditis  and  endocarditis,  in 
many  cases  have  no  efi'ect  at  all  on  the  course  of  the  fever  [see 
notes  to  pp.  393  and  395].  They  sometimes  occur  without  ele- 
vating the  temperature  even  the  tenth  of  a  degree,  or  without  at 
all  aflecting  its  downward  progress.  In  other  cases,  however,  the 
opposite  is  the  case,  and  the  course  may  be  modified  as  follows : 

(a)  The  course  of  the  temperature  during  the  faatigium  and  during 
[recovery  may,  indeed,  be  unaffected,  but  during  convalescence  the 
temperature  remains  in  a  somewhat  higher  plane  than  is  commonly 
the  case  with  rheumatic  convalescents,  and  sometimes  in  the  Further 
course  of  convalescence  rises  somewhat  higher  still;  this  occurs 
occasionally  in  pericarditis  and  in  endocarditis,  when  this  has  pro- 
duced valvular  mischief.  It  is  sometimes  a  considerable  time  before 
the  temperature  descends  from  this  elevated  platform  (Niveau). 

(i)  Associated  with  this,  we  find  after  actual  recovery  from  the 
acute  disease  a  protracted  sub-febrile  or  actually  febrile  condition : 
sometimes  in  the  temporary  stage,  paroxysms  of  fever,  lasting  several 
.days,  may  set  in.  These  sometimes  consist  of  aberrant  secondary 
;ver,  dependant  pericarditis,  made  up  of  several  isolated  febrile  ex- 
\edUwn4  of  a  weelc  or  more,  which  are  only  separated  by  a  brief 
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interval  of  Bometimes  only  imperfect  freedom  from  fever. 
freah  development  of  aortic  valvular  inaufBciencj  through  endoctr- 
ditia,  very  considerable  elevations  of  temperature  sometimes  occur 
late  in  the  disease ;  whilst  mitral  inaufBciencj  appears  to  have  fax 
less  effect  on  the  temperature, 

(c)  Sometimes,  however,  even  during  the  fresh  course,  or  relapse 
of  acute  rheumatism,  more  or  less  considerable  rise  of  tempera- 
ture is  brought  about  by  complications.  The  supervention  of  pneu- 
monia most  certainly,  although  not  invariably,  raises  the  temperature, 
yet  without  impressing  on  the  course  the  characteristic  type  of 
pueumouia,'  The  remaining  complications  (pericarditis,  endocar- 
ditis, bronchitis,  urticaria,  miliaria,  &c.},  only  exceptionally  produce 
this  inflammatory  rise  of  temperature,  either  when  they  are  very 
severe,  or  perhaps  on  account  of  individual  prediapositioD,  or  per- 
haps according  to  some  special  form  of  the  compUcatLug  infiua- 
mation. 

§  6.  When  the  disease  becomes  fixed  in  a  joint  or  a  bone,  tbe 
articular  rheumatism  may  hang  about  for  a  very  long  time,  through 
recmdeBCence  of  the  process  or  through  successive  complications. 

Such  oiilinafe  attacks  are  not  very  frequent  amongst  my  hos- 
pital patients.  I  think,  however,  that  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying 
that  they  occur  much  more  frequently  in  private  practice.  Obstinot 
rheumatism  with  fixed  or  changing  and  successive  localisations  BomD> 
times  displays  great  intensity,  but  sometimes  produces  only  ( 
slight  symptoms,  differences  which  are  very  clearly  indicated  in  the 
course  of  the  temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  severe  incidents 
occur  now  and  theu  without  corresponding  elevations  of  tempe- 
rature. 
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§7.  Amongst  the  ya/((/ affections  which  accompany  acute  rheu>] 
matism,  or  have  rheumatoid  symptoms,  we  may  notice  two  eraen- 
tially  different  courses,  in  which  there  is  a  corresponding  difference 
in  the  course  of  the  temperature. 

{a)  lu  the  one  class  of  cases  death  occurs  from  ajiied  loeaUtA 
Hon,  particularly  from  heart  affections  or  their  results,  sometimea  tl 
immediate  sequence  to  the  rheumatic  affections  of  the  joints,  a 
sometimes  not  till  after  their  recovery.     The  course  of  the  tempi 

'  Tlib  is  one  of  tho«e  little  toucbes  go  true  to  nMure,  as  to  siiow  deadj  Ui 
-  Itie  author  draws  (rom  life,  and  not  merely  froni  his  own  imsBioation.— [Tsu 
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■iure  during  the  rheumatism  itself  is  not  generally  muck  altered,  hut 

it  displajs  irregularities,  and  if  death  occurs  at  an  early  dat^,  the 

ohnrncteriBtic   descent   is    cither    wholly   wauting   or   interrupted. 

f  Death,  which  results  in  these   cases,  not  from  the  actual  disease 

itself,  but  from  the  unfortunate  course  taken  by  some  local  manifes- 

■lation  of   it,  or   some  complication,  may  be  preceded  by  a  very 

tarked  fall  of  temperature. 

(i)  In  other  cases  which  are  just  as  commonly  included  with  acute 

ihenmatism,  a  malignant  charaeUr  sometimes  reveals  itself  from  the 

Nrery  beginning,  at  other  times  during  the  furtlier  progress  of  the 

K^sease,  at  first  in  svmptoms  which  may  easily  be  misinterpreted, 

■but  further  on  shows  itself  more  powerfully.     The  most  commonly 

'  observed  symptoms  of  a  pernicious  nature  are  rigors,  very  intense 

fever,  various  severe  nervous   symptoms,  jaundice,   htemorrhagcs, 

diarrhcea,  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 

No  one  of  these  symptoms  by  itself  is  perfectly  diagnostic,  but 
e  combination  of  several  of  Ihem  characterises  the  case  as  a  ma- 
lant  one.  The  pains  in  the  joints  are  more  or  less  severe,  and 
jenerally  extend  to  the  muscles,  over  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomeu. 
Death  generally  occurs  with  very  considerable  and  sometimes  enor* 
mous  elevation  of  temperature  (to  43°  C.  or  even  44°  C,  and 
more  =  1 09-4°  Pahr,  and  iir2°  Fahr.  Cases  by  Quincke ;  and 
H.  ft'eber  in  London  ('  Transactions  of  the  Ctinirad  Society'),  and 
by  Myje^CWunderlich). 

(These  cases,  which,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  calleiJ  rather  rheumatoid 
affections,  though  regarded  as  genuine  articular  rheumatism,  dis- 
play as  far  as  my  observations  have  yet  extended,  peculiar  differ- 
ences, in  three  distinct  directions  =  a  pyeemk,  an  icteric,  and  a 
nervout  form.  They  rank  along  with  spontaneous  pyaemia,  with 
primary  pernicious  jaundice  [acute  yellow  atrophy],  and  nnth  those 
rapid  and  pernicious  nervous  catastrophes  which  are  devoid  of  an 
anatomical  basis ;  and  they  are  only  to  he  distinguished  from  these 
forms  by  the  fact  that  the  strongly  pronounced  articular  painsj  for 

Rcome  time  at  le-ast,  simulate  acute  rheumatism.  These  differences 
IffB,  however,  by  no  means  strongly  marked;  and  one  might  say 
iliat  the  nervous  form  was  the  least  perfectly  deveIo|icd,  the  itfcric 
form  the  most  pronounced,  and  the  pytemic  form  the  most  complete. 
In  the  completest  (pya^mic)  form,  indications  of  the  malignant 
nature  of  the  process  may  be  very  early  recognised ;  the  fever  t* 
^^  very  intense,   whilst  rigor?,  jaundice,  and  enlarged  spleen  are  met 
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with^  and  the  only  moderations  of  the  coarse  which  oocor  are^ 
transitive^  deceptive^  and  imperfect. 

Such  deceptive  remissions  occur  more  especially  in  the  proagnostic 
period,  whilst  on  the  very  day  of  death  the  temperature  regularly 
rises  considerably. 

The  course  of  the  temperature  fashions  itself  thus  when  the 
centres  of  suppuration  are  not  too  numerous,  but  a  complexity  of 
grave  disorders  exists,  corresponding  to  the  jaundice. 

In  the  cases  which  end  fatally  without  multiple  centres  of  sup- 
puration, and  without  jaundice,  the  disease  at  first  runs  its  course 
like  a  very  severe  articular  rheumatism.  A  descending  direction 
may  even  have  set  in  as  regards  the  temperature,  but  suspidous 
nervous  symptoms  show  themselves  simultaneously.  These  suddenly 
arise  with  very  rapid  fresh  increase  of  temperature,  and  in  the 
briefest  time  reach  most  extreme  degrees,  so  that  death  occurs  with 
hyperpyretic  temperatures,  whilst  no  anatomical  lesion  in  the  brain 
can  be  discovered  in  the  corpse,  or  only  very  moderate  degrees  of 
meningitis.    Post-mortem  elevations  of  temperature  may  be  met  witL 

[See  papers  by  Drs.  Herbert  Davies,  Fuller,  Gull,  Sutton,  and 
E.  Long  Fox,  in  the  '  London  Hospital  Eeports,'  '  Gu/s  Hospital 
Reports/  and  'Medical  Journals' for  i^'jo,  passim.  Dr.  Wilson 
Fox  (^Lancet/  July  ^nd,  1870)  gives  two  cases  with  pmc- 
mortein  temperatures  of  110^  and  no* 8°,  and  Dr.  E.  B.  Baxter  has 
kindly  given  me  notes  of  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism  under  Dr. 
Duffin's  care,  whose  temperature  in  dying  was  111°  Falir.  (43*9°  C). 
Dr.  Edwin  Long  Fox  (in  one  of  a  series  of  valuable  papers  in  the 
'  Medical  Times  and  Gazette'  for  1870)  also  says  that  death  often 
occurs  when  the  temperature  reaches  1 05°,  but  not  invariably  (the 
latter  statement  I  can  confirm  from  notes  of  several  cases) .  He  fur- 
ther observes  that  high  temperatures  usually  correspond  with  a  high 
pulse,  but  an  evening  temperature  of  103°  Fahr.  may  go  with  a  pulse  of 
84°  or  90°.  The  urine  is  generally  acid  with  high  temperature,  but 
it  may  be  alkaline.  There  may  be  profuse  sweating  with  temperature 
of  103°  and  1 04^° Fahr.,  and  sudamina  also."  He  thinks  that  blisters 
do  not  diminish  the  temperature ;  but  many  of  Dr.  Herbert  Davies' 
cases  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  especially  those  in  which  blisters 
wTre  a})plied  after  recrudescence. — Trans.] 

[Sec  the  curves  in  Lithographs  at  the  end.  Table  YII] . 
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XX. — OSTEO-MIBLmS. 

e  osteo-iDjelitis,  which  resembleB  ^phus  [typ/ioiil  fever] 

■espects,  and  has,  therefore,  been  called  "  bone-typhus," 

the  course  of  the  temperature  only  very  imperfectly  and,  it  would 

_  appear,  exceptionally,  coincides  with  some  typhoid  attacks. 

Of  six  cases  which  came  under  my  own  observation,  five  displayed 

Kb  brief  and  somewhat  continuous  course  till  the  fatjd  termination ; 

I  in  three  it  lasted  eight  days,  in  one  fourteen  days,  in  the  fifth  case 
the  commencement  was  not  accurately  determined  ;  the  whole 
course  even  in  this  did  not  last  over  a  fortnight.  Four  of  these 
oases  were  observed  in  the  last  two  to  five  days,  and  one  was  noted 
only  on  the  day  of  death.  This  ease  died  with  a  temperature  of 
40'7°C.  (i05'a6°  F.],  and  after  death  the  tcraperature  rose  to  4ri'' 

_C.  (=  I05"98°F.).  In  the  remainder  the  bounds  of  pretty  high  fever 
o'^"  C.  (=  1 04"9''  F.)  were  never  exceeded.  The  course  of  the  tem- 
wrature  displayed  irregular,  but  on  the  whole  trifling  fluctuations, 

Kand  only  isolated  deeper  falls  of  temperature  (to  38-4°  and  38'6°C. 
=  ioi'2°  to  iQr4H°i\).  The  contrast  was  always  remarkable 
between  the  temperature,  which  was  never  immoderate,  and  the 
enormous  frequency  of  the  pulse  (which  in  one  case  was  i88  per 
minute,  twelve  hours  before  death),  and  this  contrast  was  only 
absent  in  one  case. 

In  contradistinction  to  these  not  very  typhoid-like  courses  of 
temperature,  there  was  one  case  which  came  under  observation  on 
the  seventh  day  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  affection  was  pretty 
Boon  limited  to  the  left  femur,  and  gradually  improved  at  a 
later  date.  During  the  whole  of  the  second  week  this  exhibited 
the  remittent  course  of  abdominal  typhus  (up  to  the  twelfth  day  a 
daily  maximum  of  39*8°  to  40°  =  ioy6^°  to  104°  F.,  and  a  daily 
minimum  of  38'6°  to  39*2°  ^  ioi'48°  to  io2'56°  F, ;  and  from 
the  twelfth  day  assumed  a  descending  direction  with  considerable 
remissions),  and,  indeed,  iu  such  wise  that  even  the  brain -symptoms 
and  those  of  the  intestines  and  spleen  corresponded  to  a  severe 
attack  of  typhoid  fever,  aud  the  diagnosis  remained  in  suspense 

I  during   the   whole   of  that  week.     Further   on,   when  the   fever 
moderated,  the  course  assumed  a  hectic  type. 
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XXI.— PAaENCHYBtATOUS    IkfLAMMATIOH    OP    THB    KlDNBYS. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  (acute  Bright's  disease)  cx- 
liibits  very  Httle  regularity  as  regards  the  course  of  the  temperature, 
which  13  apparently  dependent  ou  the  varied  rapidity  and  intensity  of 
the  attacks,  and  partly  on  the  circumstances  under  which  they  air 
developed. 

The  temperature  is  often  only  febrile,  and  perhaps  only  mode- 
rately so;  in  other  cases  it  attains  a  height  of  39"j°  to  40°  ^=i03"i° 
to  io4°P.,  or  even  more.  In  cases  which  recover  there  is  a  gradoal 
defervescence  by  lysis ;  in  fatal  cases  death  may  occur  with  either  a 
rising  or  falling  temperature. 

Chronic  infiammations  of  the  kidneys  (chronic  Bright's  disease) 
as  a  rule  aff'ects  the  temperature  very  little,  and  even  in  fatal  cases 
terminal  elevations  of  temperature  are  esceptional. 

[I  have  notes  of  several  cases  (some  of  which  are  still  attending  at 
the  London  Hospital)  in  which,  after  acute  desquamative  nephritis 
for  the  most  part  of  scarlatinal  origin,  the  temperature  has  re* 
mained  on  an  elevated  plane,  with  occasional  exacerbations,  accom- 
panied by  other  signs  of  renewed  kidney  mischief  (such  as  alteration 
in  the  quantity  of  urine,  or  in  the  amount  of  albumen,  or  occasion&l 
^hasmaturia,  and  the  occurrence  of  casts  and  epithehum  froin  time  to 
time)  for  from  two  to  three  years ;  and  in  one  case  for  four  years. 
The  noon  temperature  in  these  cases  has  remained  sub-febrile 
(99-5°  to  ioo'4°  F.),  or  slightly  febrile  (100-4°  toioi'3*F.),  ever 
since,  whenever  noted  (once  or  twice  a  week),  although  the  other 
symptoms  of  kidney  mischief  have  been  comparatively  slight. — 
Teams.] 


XXII. — Hepatitis. 

Acate  parettcA^malous  inflammation  of  the  liver  exhibits  varieties 

which  differ  widely  from  one  another  as  regards  the  course  of  the 
temperature;  hut  these  cases  are  too  rare  to  allow  one  to  deduce 
any  definite  common  principles  from  them. 

In  the  form  with  malignant  (pernicious)  jaundice,  whether  from 
phosphorus  poisoning  or  not,  the  temperature  is  sometimes  un- 
affected even  till  deaths  whilst  sometimes  it  is  moderately  elevated. 
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to  rise  towards  tlie  end  of  the  attack ;  &nd  sometiuics 

rite,  or  even  hyper-pjretic  temperatures  are  met  with. 

Tiie  course  of  the  temperature  in  yellow  feter  has  been  made  known 

through    an    interesting    paper   of  SehmidtleiH' s    in    the 

.'Deutsches  ArehivfiirklinischeMedicin/IV,  50.    According  to  him 

■the  temperature  is  highest  in  the  first  few  days  of  this  disease,  and 

fcTfery  often  reaches  a  height  offrom  40°  to  41'^C.  =  104°  to  i05'8°F., 

very  frequently  with  slight  evening  exncerbations.     I''rom  the  fourth 

to  the  fifth  day  the  temperature  steadily  falls,  and  sinks  down  to 

normal,  or  even  below  this.     In   cases  which  end  fatally  it  riaea 

again  towards  the  end  some  a^  C.  =;  3'6''  F.,  or  cven^more. 

In  suppurative  inHammation  of  the  liver,  the  temperature,  with 
the  ahscess  of  the  liver,  may  follow  the  same  course  as  in  pyiemia, 
or  in  chronic  suppurations.  Frantzel  (in  the  '  Berliner  Wochen- 
schrift,'  1869,  p.  5)  quotes  Traube  as  faying,  "  Repeated  attacks  of 

I  severe  rigors  with  great  elevation  of  temperature  are  only  observed 
in  two  diseases  of  the  liver — in  blennorrhoea  of  the  gall-ducts,  and 
in  abscess  of  the  liver."  Further  on  Qi.  13)  he  says :  "  With  the 
exception  of  abscesses  of  the  hver  origiunting  in  pysmia,  endocar- 
ditis, and  pjle-phlebitis ;'  all  the  other  forms,  directly  they  take  oa 
au  intermitting  fever,  and  pursue  their  course  accompanied  by 
attacks  of  rigors,  constantly  exhibit  a  perfectly  regular  course  aU 
through ;  that  is,  paroxysms  of  fever  preceded  by  rigors,  or  febrile 
exacerbations  occur ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they 
maintain  the  type  of  a  simple  quotidiim,  or  of  a  duplex  quotidian, 
Lor  that  of  a  tertian ;  it  is  always  just  at  or  close  to  a  definite  period 
ftof  time,  as  in  malarial  disease ;  whilst,  on  the  other  band,  those 
r  fever- paroxysms  and  exacerbations  induced  by  pytemia,  endocarditis, 
and  pyle- phlebitis,'  which  are  preceded  by  a  rigor,  always  exhibit  an 
irregular  rhytlim   throughout,  with  very  much   shorter  intervals, 

toccorring  from  three  to  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours." 
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XXIII. — Ldes  (Constitutional  Siphius). 
,  By  the  terra  I.ues  I  mean  those  numerous  and  complicated 
I'lffectiona  which  have  hitherto  been  known  by  the  name  of  secondary 
and  tertiary  syphilis.     [See  Note  to  page  247,] 


'  "  Pjle-phebitis  or  pjlo- phlebitis  (imX.),  the  vena portn— pLltbiti*.  inflBninia- 
lion  of  B  ?eiu).  Term  for  inflttmnmlioo  of  the  vena  port«."— '  Expositorj 
Lexicon,'  Dr.  R-  G.  Mayae. 
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By  this  I  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ambignons  expression 
"  syphilis,"  and,  on  the  other  handj  their  doubtful  relation  to  the 
local  chancre  is  not  either  assumed  or  denied. 

The  luetic  (syphilitic)  symptoms  may  certainly  occur  without  any 
fever,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  form  of  luetic  manifestations  whicli 
may  not  develop  itself,  and  run  its  course  perfectly  free  from  fever. 

On  tile  other  hand,  with  certain  symptoms  of  lues,  fever  is  far 
more  common  than  is  generally  believed;  and  this  fever  is  somewhat 
peculiar ;  and  indeed  so  characteristic  that  it  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult to  at  least  suspect  the  nature  of  the  disease  by  a  glance  at  the 
course  of  the  temperature.     [See  fig,  39  opposite.] 

5  2.  In  luetic  (syphilitic)  cases,  elevated  temperatures  are  most 
commonly  met  with  at  the  time  when  the  first  extensive  hypenemic 
papular  or  pustular  skin  eruptions  are  developed. 

The  fever  which  accompanies  the  luetic  (syphilitic)  eruptions  of 
the  early  periods  may  be  very  severe,  and  the  maximal  temperatures 
may  reach  nearly  41°  C.  {=  105*8  F.). 

The  course  of  the  temperature  is  markedly  remittent  (pseudo- 
intermittent),  with  a  daily  downfall  which  descends  quit*  to  normal, 
or  very  nearly  so.  The  altcrnalion  of  tliese  deep  morning  remissions 
with  the  high  evening  exacerbations  is  tolerably  regular,  bnt  in 
spite  of  the  rapid  rise  of  the  evening  temperature  rigors  only  accom- 
pany it  in  exceptional  cases.  It  is  also  equally  exceptional  for  a 
day  quite  free  from  fever  to  intervene  between  the  days  of  fever,  or 
for  the  fever  subsequently  to  display  a  tertian  type,  or  for  greater 
and  more  moderate  exacerbations  to  prevail  alternately  from  day  to 
day.  The  duration  of  the  fastigium  is  indefinite,  sometimes  it  ia 
short,  occupying  a  few  days  only,  but  it  may  last  over  a  fortnight 
[and  even  longer  than  this. — Traks.].  The  fever  subsides  by  the 
evening  exacerbations  gradually  becoming  less  severe,  in  a  manner 
which  corresponds  pretty  closely  with  the  behaviour  of  the  tempera- 
ture in  advanced  periods  of  convalescence  from  abdominal  typhus. 

§  3.  In  many  of  the  acute  internal  luetic  affections  of  tfae  liver 
and  brain,  and  also  in  those  of  the  bones  which  occur  from  time  to 
time,  we  sometimes  meet  with  an  analogous  though  less  regular 
course  of  the  temperature,  which  is  marked  by  the  alternation  of 

considerable  moTning  Temissions,  with  more  or  less  severe  evening 
exacerbations.     In  that  malignant  form  of  lues  which  is  marked  by 
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rapidly  fatal  attacks,  similar  considerable  rises  of  temperature  are 
met  with  (40°  C.  =  104°  P.,  and  even  more) ;  but  the  intervening 
remissions  are  less,  or  if  they  occur,  less  regular ;  sometimes  they 
are  actually  less  in  depth,  and  sometimes  wholly  absent.  The  fever 
observes  no  order  in  its  course.  The  remissions  of  temperature  are 
deceptive,  and  are  by  no  means  signs  of  a  favorable  termination. 

On  the  course  of  the  temperature  in  luetic  (syphilitic)  marasmus 
see  Marasmus.^ 


XXIV.— Glanders  and  Farcy. 

I  can  only  find  one  case  of  observations  of  temperature  in  glanders 
in  the  human  subject  (Goldschmidt's  Giessen  Thesis,  1866).  This  is 
somewhat  interesting.  He  remarks  (from  observations  commenced 
in  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  disease)  that  the  fever  displays  a  remit- 
tent course,  which  is  of  moderate  severity  at  its  commencement, 
from  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  disease  it  rose  gradually,  zig-zag 
fashion,  and  reached  highly  febrile  degrees ;  from  the  twenty-fifth  day 
forward  it  never  sank  below  40°  C.  (104°  P.),  and  in  the  last  few 

*  The  autlior's  observations  iu  the  text,  and  tliose  of  Dr.  T.  E.  Guntz,  m 
''Das  sypliiliti>clie  Ficbcr,"  Kiiclicnnicister  and  Pross' Zeitschrift  f.  Mcillcin, 
Cliirurgie  and  Gfburtbliiii'c.  N.  Tolge  iv,  1865,  p.  192)  (for  a  reference  to 
which  1  have  to  thank />/*.  Christian  Ju'iumlcr),  as  well  as  the  cases  of  syphililic 
rh.euniatism  in  Dr.  Garrod's  and  his  own  practice  reported  by  Dr.  Diillin.  at 
p.  81  of  the  2iid  vol.  of  the  *  Clinical  Society's  Trunsaciious  ;'  and  the  "  Uenort 
of  the  Conunitlee  on  Temperature  in  Syphilis,"  at  })aj^e  170,  in  the  3rd  vol.  of 
ihe  'Transactions*  of  the  same  society,  maybe  referred  to  along  wiih  the 
diagraiii  specially  added  to  this  English  edition,  as  tending  to  prove  that  some 
forms  at  least  of  constitutional  syphilis,  parlicularly  those  resembling  rheu- 
matism, are  at  least  as  tj/pical  as  most  fevers.  1  have  to  return  special  thanks 
to  Dr.  E.  B.  Baxter  for  first  directing  my  attention  to  this  subject,  and  for 
kindly  lending  me  his  own  notes  and  charts  of  several  cases,  \\\\\q\\  have 
enabled  me  to  present  an  ideal  chart  (all  the  tem])eratures  of  which,  however, 
are  real)  compiled  from  his  careful  observations,  which  iu  one  case  at  least 
extended  over  more  than  two  months.  ]>esides  showing  the  great  fluctuations 
of  temperature  met  with  in  these  cases,  the  figure  sliows  the  striking  efFect  of 
10  gr.  doses  of  Iodide  of  Potassium,  in  reducing  the  temj)erature — an  improve- 
ment which  coincideii  in  some  of  the  cases  with  a  remarkable  and  strikinir  cain 
in  weight  (20  lb.  in  fourteen  days  in  one  case).  See  also  ''  Lancenaux  on 
Syphilis,"  New  Sydenham  Society's  Translations,  by  Dr.  Whitley,  vol.  i, 
p.  125.— [Tiu>'s.] 
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)-s  (fifth  week  of  the  diaease)  it  progressed  in  a  pretty  continuons 
course  (4i"3°  to  4i'6°  C.  =  »o6'34^'  to  io6'88°  V,  being  attaiDeil). 
No  observations  were  taken  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours. ' 
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XXV. — Acute  Miliary  Tubehculosis,  &c. 

Acute   miliary  tuberculosis   produces   considerable  alteration  of 

temperature  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  this  is  in  general  so  much 
the  more,  the  more  copiously  and  extensively  the  tubercle  deposits 
are  diiTuaed,  and  the  freer  the  person  attacked  was  from  other  dis- 
orders, before  the  formation  of  the  miliary  granulations. 

When  the  miliary  tubercles  are  scanty  and  localised,  or  in  patients 
wbo  are  already  greatly  under  the  ioHuence  of  other  serious  affections 
(such  as  advanced  pulmonary  phthisis,  pneumonia,  or  cerebral  dis- 
ease), miliary  tuberculosis  sometimes  fails  to  affect  the  temperature 
at  all,  or  at  least  its  influence  is  very  sHirht,  The  course  of  the  tempe- 
rature in  miliary  tuberculosis  assumes  the  following  leading  types  :— 

(o)  A  type  resembling  that  of  catarrh  at  its  commencement,  with 
an  intense  hectic  fever  later  on ; 

(i)  One  resembling  the  course  of  the  temperature  in  abdominal 
typhus ; 

(c)  A  type  resembhng  the  course  of  intermittent  fever. 

These  three  difl'erent  forms  may  succeed  each  other  in  one  and  the 
eame  case.  The  first  form  is  met  with  in  cases  whose  course  is 
gubacute. 

The  illness,  at  least  as  regards  its  temperature  relations,  perfectly 
resembles,  at  its  commencement,  the  course  of  a  severe  attack  of 
influenza,  or  one  of  catarrhal  pneumonia.  Only  the  obstinate  per- 
sistence of  the  fever  excites  suspicion.  Gradually  deep  remissions, 
which  almost  descend  to  normal,  occur,  and  alternate  with  febrile 
evening  exacerbations  of  considerable  height.  Tet  even  by  this 
behaviour  of  the  temperature  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  acute 
tuberculosis  from  an  acute  non-tuberculous  phthisis;  and  so  it  may 
remain  even  up  to  the  time  of  death ;  unless  meningeal  tubercles  are 
developed,  and  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  basilar  meningitis 
display  themselves. 

'  A  case,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  de  Morgan,  is  reported  in  llie  '  BrilUh 
Medical  Journal'  for  April.  1^70,  Tlie  temperatures  in  tliis  wcte  not  very 
higli,  and  death  took  place  oa  tbe  loth  da;  with  a  temperature  of  I04'4''  F. 

(=  40J°  C). 
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In  the  second  form  a  diagnosis  between  that  and  typhoid  fever  is 
often  for  a  long  while^  and  perhaps  even  up  to  the  time  of  death, 
impossible.  However,  the  course  of  the  temperature  is  more  irregular 
in  acute  tuberculosis  than  is  ordinarily  the  case  in  abdominal  typhus; 
the  remissions  are  generally  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  latter 
disease,  and  do  not  sink  down  to  normal. 

Those  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis  which  simulate  typhoid  fever 
are  generally  those  which  are  most  rapidly  fatal.  Should  life,  how- 
ever, be  prolonged,  which^  is  exceptional,  the  fever  later  on  assumes 
another  character,  it  may  be  either  the  hectic  or  the  intermittent 
type.  Undoubtedly  the  intermittent  fever  type  is  the  rarest  form  in 
acute  tuberculosis.  The  course  of  the  temperature  of  each  fever- 
abscess  (or  local  suppuration)  may  perfectly  resemble  that  of  an 
intermittent  fever,  and  repeat  itself  with  the  same  r^ularity,  sometimes, 
indeed,  with  a  tertian  or  duplicated  quotidian  rhythm.  Yet  the 
occurrence  of  the  attacks,  especially  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  fact 
that  the  heights  reached  by  the  temperature  are  somewhat  less,  or 
become  so  in  time,  than  those  met  with  in  intermittent  fever ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  of  the  intermission  (or  apyrexia) 
generally  falls  deeper  below  the  normal  than  in  that,  may  raise  our 
suspicions  of  the  presence  of  acute  tuberculosis.  In  the  further 
course  of  acute  tuberculosis  the  intermittent  type  is  generally  lost, 
and  the  succession  of  an  invariably  less  severe  remittent  fever  renders 
the  diagnosis  certain,  if  that  has  not  already  been  settled  upon  other 
data. 

[See  notes  at  end  of  the  next  section.] 


XXVI. — Acute  Phthisis. 

§  I.  Acute  phthisis  may  take  its  origin  from  a  condition  per- 
fectly free  from  fcver^  upon  which  elevations  of  temperature  supervene 
in  a  zig-zag  fashion,  with  remissions  and  exacerbations  of  increasing 
severity  ;  less  regularly  and  more  tediously,  however,  than  is  usual  in 
abdominal  typhus. 

Or  acute  phthisis  may  closely  follow  the  fever  of  an  attack  of 
bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  some  other  acute  affection  ;  in  which  case, 

^  So  that,  as  has  been  well  said,  "  The  incautious  practitioner  pooh-poohs 
the  attack  at  first  as  only  a  trifling  cold,  and  in  a  week  or  two  has  to  si^n  the 
death  certificate." — [Tr.vns  ] 
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when  tho  phthisia  seta  in,  somewhat  lovrer  daily  remiesiona  arc  met 
with,  but  the  height  of  the  daily  exacerbations  may  either  remain  the 
same,  or  diminish  somewhat,  or  even  increase. 

^  2.  In  the  further  progress  of  the  case,  the  course  of  the  tempe- 
rature generally  shows  pretty  continnonsly,  or  at  least  for  the  most 
part,  a  non-continuous  type. 

The  daily  differences,  as  a  rule,  are  very  considerable,  they  amount 
to  3°  or  more  (Centigrade  =  ^-4°  Fahr.). 

The  daily  maxima  occur  for  the  moat  part  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening,  hut  not  very  infrequently  in  the  morning  also,  and  approxi- 
mate to  or  even  exceed  40°  C.  (104°  F.)  Even  heights  of  41°  C. 
(io5'8°  F.;  or  more  are  observed.  Sometimes  they  oceur  twice  in 
one  day,  but  only  very  exceptionally  every  two  days.  Sometimes 
they  nre  pretty  nearly  the  same  height  for  a  aeriea  of  days,  sometimes 
from  day  to  day  they  show  a  pretty  regular  slight  iucrease  or  decrease, 
whilst  sometimes  there  is  a  persistent  alternation  between  higher  and 
lower  exacerbations,  and  this  alike  whether  the  type  be  simple  or 
duplicated  quotidian.  The  daily  falls  of  tempeiature  are  abrupt,  and 
their  minima  may  reach  to  normal  of  even  sink  beneath  it.  Even 
profound  collapse  is  not  very  rare.  An  alteration  from  day  to  day  in 
sometimes  displayed  in  the  amount  of  the  remissions,  though  les$ 
commonly  than  is  the  case  with  the  height  of  the  exacerbations. 

There  is  sometimes  an  intervening  period,  thrust  in  as  it  were  upon 
the  course,  in  which  the  remission  becomes  considerably  less,  and 
the  course  of  the  temperature  becomes  sub-continuous,  or  even 
somewhat  ascending  in  its  type,  in  which  the  exacerbation- peaks  of 
the  earlier  stages  are  sometimes  reached  by  the  temperature.  Com- 
plications (such  as  intercurrent  attacks  of  pneumonia)  may  bring 
about  these  modiHcations.     Yet  they  may  occur  independently. 

The  fever  is  ofien  iidermpled  ado  by  short  {Ices  often  by  lo/iifer) 
intervals  of  moderate  fever,  or  of  Hubfr.briU  or  even  of  normal 
t^mperafuref. 

Ou  the  other  hand  it  is  somewhat  rare  to  meet  with  a  persiatejil 
snb-continuous  course  with  considerable  or  moderate  fever  from  the 
very  beginning  to  the  fatal  end. 

§  3.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  temperature  falls  from  il^  pre- 
vious height  towards  the  approach  of  death,  and  the  remissions 
become  less  distinct.    The  dailv  differences  become  less,  whilst  the 
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daily  average  may  either  full  or  rise.  Death  indeed  may  occur  witli 
a  tolerably  low  temperature.  Or  the  temperature  which  had  pre- 
viously fallen  may  rise  afresh  during  the  dealh-agony,  and  sometimes 
to  hyper-pyretic  heights. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  seldom  that  death  occurs  with  per- 
sistently rising  temperature,  in  immediate  sequence  to  the  previoos 
fever. 

Note, 

[Dr.  Sydney  Ringer  has  rendered  such  good  service  to  thermo- 
metry in  England,  especially  by  his  book  '  On  the  Temperatures  of 
the  Body  as  a  means  of  Diagnosis  in  Phthisis  and  Tubercoloais,' 
1 86_5,  that  I  feel  loth  to  differ  from  him ;  but  if  I  understand  him 
aright,  that  there  is  an  elevation  of  temperature  in  all  cases  of  tuber- 
cular deposit,  T  am  compelled  to  do  so ;  if  that  statement  he  intended 
to  apply  at  all  times,  after  the  deposit  of  tubercle  has  once  taken 
place ;  and  to  express  my  conviction  tliat  Wunderlich  is  correct  in 
saying  that  tiiere  are  intervals  free  from  fever  iu  some  cases  of 
phthisis ;  and  further,  that  iu  some  cases  miliary  tuberculosis  does 
not  affect  the  temperature  at  all.  I  believe  these  iniervalt  may 
sometimes  extend  over  three  or  four  weeks,  and  I  certainly  agree 
with  M.  Henri  Roger  when  he  says — "  Si  dans  I'enfance,  comme  aux 
periodes  plus  avancfos  de  la  vie,  les  tubercles  donnent  quelqnefois 
lieu  ii  un  accroisement  de  la  chalenr  animale,  ce  n'est  point  par  eux- 
mSmes,  mais  par  leurs  effects  conaecutifs,  par  I'irritation  locale  qae 
leur  pr&ence  determine  dans  les  tissua.  Lorsqne  cette  inflammation 
n'existe  point,  oa  qu'elle  est  devenue  chronique,  le  thermometre 
monte  ^  peine  audessus  du  niveau  ordinaire."  And  again — ■ 
"M.  Andral  a  constat^  pareiUement  chez  les  adultes  que  la  temp^ 
rature  reste  normale,  dans  la  phthisie  pulmonaire,  taut  que  la  fi^vre 
ne  s' allume  point."'  S.  Roger — "De  la  temperature  chez  tea 
enfants,"  &c.,  Paris,  1844-5. 

MM.  H^rard  and  Y.  Cornil  assert  confidently  that,  apart  from 

'  "  Althoogh  both  in  infancf  and  at  more  advanced  periods  of  liTe  tubercles 
sometines  cause  an  iucreue  of  temperature,  the;  do  not  do  go  ou  theur  own 
BCCOODt,  but  ool;  bj  the  effects  which  the;  produce,  and  b;  the  local  irritation 
caused  bj  theiF  presence  in  the  tissues.  When  tbis  inBauimation  is  wanting, 
or  if  it  become  chronic,  the  thermometer  will  scarcel?  rise  above  the  average 
degrees."  And  again,  "  M.  Andrai  has  similarl;  established  for  adult*  that 
the  temperatora  remaio*  normal,  eveD  in  pnlmouij  coaiumption,  so  long  u 
tberc  i*  no  ftver." 
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Dr.  Finlayaoii  also  objects  to  Dr.  Ringer'a  statement,  tliat  there  is 
a  continued  elevation  of  temperature  in  all  cases  of  tuberculosis  and 
tuberculisation,  and  that  the  thermometer  will  always  detect  it.  He 
thiiika  many  of  Dr.  Ringer's  temperatures  are  too  low,  which  hii 
ascribes  to  tlie  thermometer  being  retained  only  five  minutes.  His 
own  observations  on  children  with  tubercular  disease  (made  in  the 
Manchester  Clinical  Hospital  for  Children)  lead  him  to  believe  thai 
there  nre  tiiree  principal  types  o(  tubercular  disease,  corresponding  to 
Sir  W.  Jeniier's  clinical  classification  of  "  the  insidious,  the  active 
febrile,  and  the  adynamic."  lu  this  way  he  combines  the  views  of 
Jochmann  (Berlin)  and  of  Wunderlich.  These  three  types  may  be 
briefly  expressed  aa  follows: 

Flrsi  type. — The  morning  temperatures  are  normal,  or  rather  less 
than  normal,  whilst  the  evening  temperatures  are  more  or  less  high. 
E.  <;.,  a  child  has  a  temperature  of  99"32°  Fahr,  {in  the  rectum)  in 
the    morning,     whilst    the    evening    temperature   =   ioi-_g3    or 

»]oi'8o°  Falir.  This  equals  the  insidious  and  often  unexpectedly 
&tal  type. 
Second  type. — ^The  morning  and  evening  temperatures  are  iolA 
high,  whilst  there  are  evening  exacerbations.  E.  g!:  a  child  has  a 
morning  temperature  of  ioo'i6''  F.  (rectum),  whilst  the  evening 
teraperatores  are  from  ioi'37°  F.  to  iQ3'67°  F.  =  the  active 
febrile  type. 

Third  type. — ^The  morning  and  evening  temperatures  are  both 
high,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  exacerbations  at  odd  times.  E.  g. : 
on  one  day  the  child  has  a  morning  temjwrature  in  the  rectum  of 
ioa°F.,  and  in  evening  one  of  102*33  F.  On  another  day  the 
morning  and  evening  temperatures  may  be  ioa'6°  and  104°  F.  re- 
spectively.    This  characterises  the  adynamic  type. 

Dr.  Finlayson  lays  most  stress  on  the  continued  absence  of  that 
evening  fall  in  temperature  which  he  considers  as  so  characteristic  of 
healthy  children.  He  contends  that  the  daily  range  of  temperature  in 
the  healthy  child  is  greater  than  in  the  adult,  amounting  to  as  mucli 
ss  two  or  three  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  that  there  is  invariably  a  fall 
of  temperature  iti  the  evening,  amounting  to  one,  two,  or  tliree 
degrees  Fahrenheit ;  the  must  striking  fall  usually  occurring  between 
7  and  9  p.m.,  often  before  sleep  comes  on. 

inperature  of  Children  in  Phthisis  and  TiiWt- 
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culosis/  hj  James  FinkyBon,  MJ).,  p.  33,  Dnim  and  Wright,  Glas- 
gow, and  the  'Gla^ow  Medical  Journal,'  November,  1869.  Dr. 
Hillier  also  admits  that  the  morning  and  evening  temperatnres  in 
phthisis  may  sometimes  be  normal,  and  even  Dr.  Ringer  admits 
this.  It  is  therefore  rather  the  coarte  of  the  temperature  than  its 
height  on  a  particular  daj  which  must  be  onr  gnide. — ^Trans.] 

[Dr.  liulajson's  table  of  the  variations  of  temperature  in  tventy- 
four  hours  in  healthy  children  is  here  combined  vith  Dr.  Ogle's 
tables  of  temperature  in  adults  (male  and  female)  referred  to  at 
p.  101,  and  for  convenioice  represented  by  a  diagram. — ^Teak3.3 

Tia.  40. 
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XXVII. — Trtculnosis. 


Trichinosis  cannot  have  a  typicolfonn  of  fever;  for  the  participa- 
ion  of  the  system  in  general  is  essentially  determined  by  the  nu- 
merical circumstance  of  the  little  foci  of  inflammntion  induced  by 
the  parasite  being  more  or  less  numerous.  Notwithstanding;  this, 
the  course  of  the  temperature  in  this  disease  is  more  than  usually 
interesting,  because  it  affords  us  almost  the  only  certain  proof  that 
a  considerable  elevation  of  the  general  temperature  of  the  body  may 
be  brought  about  by  purely  local,  although  enormously  multiplied 
disturbances  (inflammations),  for  a  considerable  time  at  least ;  for 
hen  the  disease  has  lasted  some  time,  and  the  deposits  have  reached 

ater  stage,  it  is  quite  true  that  further  mischief  is  developed ; 
which  is  shown  by  the  implication  of  the  brain,  lungs,  and  kidneys, 
isnd  by  the  simultaneous  disease  of  other  organs  in  which  there  are 
10  trichiufe.  In  such  advanced  cases  it  is  clearly  not  possible 
to  determine  how  much  of  the  fever  which  is  present  should  be 
ascribed  to  the  topical  inflammation  of  the  muscles,  and  how  much 
to  the  cerebral  disease,  the  pneumonia  or  nephritis,  and  such  hke. 

Observations  on  patients  suft'ering  from  TrichiuEe  show — 

(i)  In  spite  of  tolerably  extensive  muscular  symptoms,  and, 
doubtless,  no  inconsiderable  locahsation  of  Trichince,  there  may  be 
perfect  freedom  from  fever,  or  a  sub- febrile  condition,  or  at  most  a 
very  slight  febrile  movement.' 

(2)  In  the  same  manner  the  fever  is  either  absent  or  only  slight, 
when  the  muscles  are  first  attacked. 

(3)  When  the  symptoms  grow  increasingly  severe  in  the  further 
course  of  the  disease,  the  temperature  may  be  very  considerably 
Tiuied,  and  even  40*^ — 41°  C.  (^  104° — ioyS°  Fahr.)  may  be 

bed  (  only  such  high  temperatures  are  intenupted  by  more  or 
;ss  considerable  remissions,  generally  reaching  the  normal  point,  or 

n  ndmittcd  into  the  London  HospiUl,  under  Mr.  Curling's  cbtb,  uud 

■rbo  died  almost  immediately  in  consequence  of  liaving  been  ruu  over  in  tlje  street, 

Sjinoit  all  the  voluntary  muscles  were  thickly  studded  with  triohiniB.    Yet 

WDt.  Balhurst  Dove,  vho  uiailc  the  post-mortem  which  discovered  this  fact, 

I  found,  on  careful  inquiries  of  ljb  nearest  relatives  and  friends,  that  ho  bad 

r  complained  of  nny  of  the  iiatinl  jjmptoms,  and  considered  himself  u 

■  Blmnil  k  mudel  of  b»lth. 
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even  descending  beneath  it,  so  tliat  there  is  then  an  almoat  daily 
compensation  or  re-establishment  of  an  equihbrium  of  temperature. 

(4)  Such  high  degrees  of  temperatnie  do  not  persist  long.  Even 
in  fatal  cases  they  are  interrupted  by  the  occurrence  of  either  normal 
or  only  slightly  elevated  temperatures  for  several  days  together. 

(j)  These  circumstances  combined,  render  the  course  of  the  tem- 
perature in  trichinoiiis  somewhat  cbaracteristJc,  at  least  in  those 
cases  where  tbe  temperature  reaches  high  degrees.  In  such  cases 
there  is  httie  danger  of  confounding  it  with  typhoid  fever,  and  with 
tbe  fever  of  articular  rheumatism;  it  is  more  likely  to  be  con- 
fused with  acute  tuberculosis,  or  with  oases  of  internal  suppuratioa 
tanning  a  rapid  course. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  fever  continues  to  be  very  mode- 
rjitc  and  inconsiderable,  all  characteristic  features  are  lost. 

See  the  curves  in  lithograph  at  end,  Plate  Vll. 


XXVIII. — Malaeiovs  Diseases. 

Only  tbe  intermittent  form  of  malarious  infection  is  accurately 
known  as  regards  the  course  of  the  temperature.  There  is  no  op- 
portunity in  our  country  of  making  any  observations  on  the  remit- 
tent forms. 

We  must  distinguish  in  this  kind  of  disease  between  the  course 
of  the  temperature  in  the  several  paroxysms  and  its  course  during 
the  entire  duration  of  the  disease. 

§  1,  The  separate  paroxyami  are  each  characterised  by  a  sudden 
rise  of  temperature  (generally  with  rigors  and  "  cold  shivers"),  to  a 
height  of  extreme  fever,  and  an  equally  rapid  return  to  the  normal 
or  a  little  below  it. 

The  temperature  begins  to  rise  before  any  other  symptom  of  the 
incipient  attack  announces  itself. 

The  rise  of  temperature  is,  however,  comparatively  slow  just  at 
first,  that  is,  it  may  continue  for  a  couple  of  hours  without  reaching 
more  than  ^%-^°  or  39°  C.  ( =  101-3°  °r  I02'a°  Fahr.).  As  soon 
as  the  rigor  occurs,  which  may  begia  at  temperatures  of  varying 
height,  the  rise  becomes  more  rapid,  and  in  the  course  of  about  an 
hour  has  reached  a  height  of  41° — 4i"5°  C.  (i05-8°to  1067°  Fahr.), 
or  only  exceptionally  a  httle  higher.  Meanwhile,  the  stage  of  dry 
heat  (hot  stage)  may  have  set  in,  and  during  this,  the  rise  of  tempe. 
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ratnre  may  still  go  on.  This  ascent  to  the  summit  or  acme  of  the 
temperature  of  the  paroxysm  ia  generally  quite  steady  and  uninter- 
rupted ;  at  the  furthest  the  temperature  lialts  once  or  so,  for  a 
few  minutes  at  some  given  point;  or  occasionally  there  occurs  a  slight 
fluctuation  just  close  to  the  highest  point  [so  that  the  summit  is 
slightly  bifid] . 

The  maAinum  of  the  temperature  is  reached  in  the  statue  of  dry 
l-lieat,  though  sometimes  perhaps,  after  the  appearance  of  partial 
I  flwenting.     It  only  lasts  for  a  few  minutes. 

When  the  sweutiug  becomes  general  [moist  st^e],  the  tempera- 
I  iure  begins  to  fnll  again,  only  slowly  for  the  first  hour  or  half  hour; 
tftnd  sometimes  it  fluctuates  a  little  ;  then  it  begins  to  fall  somewhat 
I  more  rapidly,  without  any  fresh  rise  occurring :  it  does  so,  however, 
I  in  such  a  way  that  the  temperature  halts  for  a  ([uarter  or  eveu  half 
I  va  hour,  and  then  fulls  about  one  or  two  tenths  of  a  degree  Cent. 
T  {=  one  fifth  to  one  third  of  a  degree  Fahr.  nearly),  then  rests  again, 
I  tbeu  begins  to  fall  again  and  so  on  (so  as  to  resemble  lerracei) ; 
when  this  has  continued  some  four  hours  or  so,  and  the  temperature 
I  has  fallen  to  somewhere  about  40°  C.  {104°  Fahr,),  it  sinks  some- 
I  what  more  rapidly;  requiring,  however,  some  ten  or  twelve  hours  or 
I  more  before  it  regains  the  normal  point. 

During  the  intermission  or  apyrexia  which  succeeds,  the  tempera- 
I  ture  is  sometimes  a  little  under  the  normal ;  but  if  the  apyrexis 
I  lasts  more  than  one  day,  there  is  a  very  slight  evening  exacerbation, 
T  which  scarcely  exceeds  the  range  of  a  normal  daily  fluctuation.  Not 
I  infrequently,  especially  after  the  use  of  febrifuges  {quinine,  &c.), 
\  there  occur  paroxysms  without  any  subjective  symptoms,  which  only 
I  announce  themselves  by  the  elevated  temperature,  and  run  their 
I  course  irithout  a  rigor  and  without  any  sweating  or  only  very  trithng 
\  perspiration.  Tbc  maximal  height  in  these  attacks  may  equal,  or 
very  nearly  so,  tliat  of  the  perfect  fever  paroxysm ;  the  rise  and  fall 
of  temperature  are,  however,  compressed  within  a  briefer  period  than 
is  the  case  in  paroxysms  accompanied  with  a  rigor.^ 
I  '  As  the  two  fiicts  of  tliu  ri4e  of  tctiiperslure  during  the  cold  stage,  and  the 
I  esistenct!  of  paroxjsma  of  fever  (us  sliown  bj  tjit  thermomclcr)  after  (lio 
K  tpparent  care  bj  tmtipcriodics — attacks  which  are  scarcely  known  to  the  patient 
»  faimself— are  alill  anknowo  to  a  ia:^  number  of  medical  men.  and  even  denii^d 
tby  IODIC,  nil  hough  recognised  by  dc  Hacn  (ace  Chapter  II  of  this  work),  it  is 
I  ficibaja  not  nupurfluous  to  remark  tluil  I  havu  often  yeritieil  litis  ubHL'rvatiuu, 
Kluid  bikva  demoastrnted  the  fact  to  otbcrs.  Were  it  nccossarj  I  could  cusilj 
Bftiruisli  oorroboratire  cues  from  my  uotc-buuk,— [Traks-I 
I  27 
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This  behaviour  of  the  temperature  in  the  paroxysm  and  the  apy- 
rcxia  which  succeeds  it,  is  itself  so  characteristic  of  iutermitteiit 
fevers  (agues,  &c.)j  that  it  renders  the  diagnosis  tolerably  certain. 
There  are  extremely  few  forma  of  disease  in  which  there  is  ao  rapid 
B  rise  of  temperature  from  the  nonnal  level  to  a  height  of  41°  or 
41*5°  C.  {io5'8°  to  1067°  Fahr.),  immediately  followed  by  an 
equally  rapid  return  to  the  normal  temperature.  Hardly  any  except 
ephemera,  the  solitary  relapse  into  fever  during  convalescence  from 
typhoid  fever,  the  paroxysms  of  acute  tuberculosis  and  those  of 
pyjemia,  display  a  similar  course ;  and  to  distinguish  between  these 
diseases  it  is  in  general  sufficient  to  wait  for  a  second  paroxysm,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  pay  attention  to  the  exact  time  of  its  occurrence. 

However,  even  a  single  paroxysm  is  enough  to  enable  us  to  die- 
tinguish  intermittent  fever  from  those  afl'ections  for  which  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  mistaken  when  its  symptoms  are  severe,  such  as 
typhus,  meningitis,  and  cholera.  In  these,  which  often  resemble  a 
very  intense  and  pernicious  intermittent  in  all  the  other  symptoms, 
the  course  of  the  temperature  is  so  perfectly  different,  that  the  use  of 
the  thermometer  makea  our  diagnosis  absolutely  certain. 

§  2.  In  relation  to  the  manner  in  which  the  paroxysms  of  inter- 
mittent fever  succeed  one  another,  it  has  long  been  known  that  this 
may  happen  in  various  kiuds  of  rhythm.  It  appears  to  me,  aftei 
m^ng  very  numerous  observations,  that  the  most  normal  course,  i.  e. 
that  which  is  undisturbed  hy  iadividual  peculiarities,  complications, 
&c.,  is  that  in  which  the  paroxysms  are  repeated  aft«r  about  forty> 
four  to  forty-six  hours  [tertiaiia  antepoueus). 

Thermometry  alone  is  often  able  to  reveal  the  fact  that  the  appa- 
rently pure  quotidian,  tertian,  or  quartan  rhythm  is  duplicated;  and 
that  either  stronger  paroxysms  alternate  with  weaker  ones  (in  the 
apparently  quotidian  rhythm) ;  or  that  between  the  separate  paroxyams 
which  are  completely  developed  in  all  their  symptoms,  there  are 
attacks  interposed  which  only  announce  themselves  by  the  elevated 
temperature. 

In  a  similar  manner  complete  recovery  from  intermittent  fever 
can  only  be  guaranteed  by  the  thermometer.  Thermometric  ob> 
servation  teaches  us  that  the  disease  does  not  generally  terminate 
with  a  well-pronounced  paroxysm,  but  that  fresh  attacks  may 
succeed  which  consist  only  in  a  rise  of  temperatore  [which  is  some- 
times very  great},  and  announce  themselves  in  no  other  way  but 
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'  wUicIi  may  agaiu  give  place  to  perfectly  developed  paiosysma  if  l,!ie 
treatment  be  too  early  discontinued.  Besides  Zimmermann  and 
Barentpruttg,  special  reference  may  be  made  to  Michael's  paper  in 
the'Aichiv  fiir  physiol.  Ueilkimde'  (for  1865),  sv,  39,  entitled, 
"  SpecialbeobaclitiuigeQ  der  Korpertemperatur  im  intenuittirenden 
Fieber." 

I      See  the  curves  in  the  lithographs  at  the  end,  Plate  VH. 


^^P  XXIX. — Tee  Teufeeatitre  is  Choleba. 

§  1 .  Observations  on  temperature  in  cholera  are  attended  with 
some  special  difficulties,  and  in  particular  the  results  derived  from 
those  taken  in  different  regions  of  the  body,  require  to  be  separately 
estimated,  since  they  do  not  run  parallel  courses. 

Temperatures  taken  in  the  axilla  cannot  be  trusted  unless  taken 
with  great  precautions.  The  mercury  rises  very  tardily,  and  some- 
times tjikes  half  an  hour  before  it  becomes  stationary,  particularly 
in  the  cold  stage,  liowever  carefully  taken,  these  axillary  tempera- 
^^_  tares  in  the  cold  stage  afl'ord  no  correct  standard  of  the  general 
^^b  temperature  of  the  body  (or  temperature  of  the  blood).  However 
^^B  Uiey  are  valuable,  because  they  represent  the  conditions  of  the  sur- 
^^"  face  temperature  (the  heat  of  the  skin).  In  the  reaction  stage, 
the  axillaiy  temperatures  are  once  more  trustworthy  standards  for 
the  general  temperature  of  the  body. 

The  degree  of  surface  warmth,  or  the  extent  rather  to  which  the 
skin  is  cooled,  is  indicated  far  more  perfectly  on  exposed  parts  of 
the  body,  and  particularly  in  the  hands  and  feet.  But  any  acuuratt^ 
measurement  of  temperature  in  these  spots  is  almost  impoasible,  and 
the  results  obtained  are,  therefore,  comparatively  worthless. 

Duruig  the  algide  stage  temperatures  taken  in  the  mouth  give 
hardly  any  idea  of  the  general  temi>crature.  They  may,  indeed,  be 
of  some  value,  as  giving  indications  as  to  the  temperature  of  the 
expired  air ;  though,  indeed,  these  are  complicated,  and  little  trust- 
worthy. 

Only  observations  taken  in  the  rectum  or  vagina  can  serve  as  a 
BtAudard  of  the  general  temperature  of  the  body .     The  former,  how- 

Ievcr,  are  difficult  to  make  at  this  period  of  the  diacaae,  and  arc  easily 
disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  bowels.  Vaginal  measurements  are 
liy  Ux  the  best,  but  cannot  be  Iiad  recourse  to  in  some  females ;  or, 
At  Icaat,  cannot  be  repeated  suiticicntly  oi'teii ;  itud  may  be  affected. 
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by  the  croupous  (dipLtheritic)  affectiona  of  the  VBgina  whicli  ofttm 
supervene  in  these  cases. 

There  is  very  often  a  considerable  contrast  between  the  rcsulU 
obtained  by  readings  taken  in  various  parts;  and  sometimes  this  very 
contrast  may  afford  us  valuable  hints  (tit.  winks)  for  prognosis. 
Thna  a  great  difference  between  the  axillary  and  rectal  or  vaginal 
temperatures  is  decidedly  unfavorable,  and  in  the  progress  of  re- 
coviTy  we  often  observe  the  temperature  in  the  month  to  rise,  while 
the  vaginal  temperature  falls.'  The  behaviour  of  the  temperature  in 
sporadic  cases  of  cholera,  when  these  are  severe,  does  not  essentially 
differ  from  that  of  the  epidemic  form.  Only  the  average'  diirerencea  of 
tcmjierature  are  rather  iesa,  unless  the  choleriform  attack  accompanies 
some  special  affection,  which  necessitates  considerable  alteration  of 
temperature.' 

§  3.  Even  before  the  beginning  of  any  other  aymptoms,  a  fall  of 
temperature  may  be  observed  in  patients  previously  suffering  from 
fever,  wlicn  they  become  infected  with  cholera  {as  Frietllander  has 
shown  from  observations  made  in  my  wards) ;  which  although  cloaely 
connected  with  the  still  latent  infection,  yet  demonstrates  clearly, 
that  the  decrease  of  temperature  of  the  surface  is  in  no  way  the 
result  of  the  evacuations  alone;  [perhaps,  however,  it  does  result 
from  the  increased  ffow  mto  the  intestinal  canat,  just  as  a  fall  of 
temperature  succeeds  internal  haemorrhi^s. — Trans.] 

In  the  stage  of  evacuations  (cholera  flux),  in  slight  cases  which 
do  not  become  asphyxiated,  both  the  axillary,  vaginal,  and  rectal 
temperatures  are,  as  a  rule,  normal,  or  (particularly  the  vaginal 
temperature)  a  little  raised.  As  soon  as  there  is  any  indication 
of  asphyxia,  the  temperatures  are  always  more  diveigent;  the 
vaginal  temperature  appears  somewhat  higher,  and  the  axillary 
temperature  somewhat  lower  than  normal.  If  the  algide  form  is 
developed,  the  temperature  of  internal  parts  in  cases  which  recover, 
is  moderate,  as  a  rule,  although  sometimes  rather  high  (in  a  case  of 
Gillcrbock's  it  was  39"6°  C,  —  io3'38°  Fahr.),  and  it  is  exceptional 
to  find  it  normal  or  dimiuished, 

'  See  note  to  page  183. 

'  Numerous  casca  ia  tlie  medical  journals,  especiallj  in  18GG,  when  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  subject  bj  several  phjsiciuis,  sliow  ILat  all  the  appeanmces 
of  cholera  maj  be  peifectlj  sioiulated  bj  maaj  other  aScctioas — as  perforating 
ulcers,  toxic  influences,  intestinal  obstructions,  htcmorrliages,  Sx.  &c. — 
Tbaks.] 
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III  cases  in  which  deatli  occurs  in  the  asphyxiated  stage,  the  tem- 
peratures in  the  vagina  and  rectum  soinetimea  reach  still  higher 
degrees  (40°  C.  =  104°  Falir.),  or  mort,  and  iu  one  case  of  Giiter- 
bock's,  even  43-4'' C.  =  loS^a"  Falir,).  Any  considerable  rise  of 
t«mperatare,  or  any  considerable  fall,  indicates  great  danger,  and 
with  either  alteration  quickened  respiration.'  Cyanosis,  aspbyiia, 
ond  suppression  of  urine,  may  be  present. 

Very  profuse  and  violent  alvine  discharges  are  generally  indicated 
by  a  fall  of  temperature,  though  sometimes  only  accompanied  or 
preceded  by  a  relative  fall. 

When  the  temperature  rises,  although  the  rise  may  be  only  reta- 
I  tivc,  the  alvine  discharges  cease,  and  if  the  temperature  rise  higher 
there  is  a  tendency  to  coma  (sopor). 

Both  B,  rapid  fall  of  considerable  amount,  and  a  rapid  and  con- 
siderable rise  of  temperature  are  indications  of  approaching  death. 

On  the  contrary,  the  less  the  temperoture  Huctuates,  the  less  it 
varies  from  the  normal,  the  more  probability  there  is  of  recovery. 
On  the  cutaneous  surface,  even  in  the  asiUa,  the  temperature  during 

■  the  aigide  stage  is,  as  a  rule,  diminished,  sometimes,  indeed,  very 
greatly  so,  yet  not  often  below  35"  C.  (95"  Fahr.) .  The  axillary 
temperatures  generally  show  less  striking  fluctuations  than  the  heat 
of  internal  parts  of  the  body.  There  is  especial  danger  when  the 
surface  temperature  of  the  body  remains  persistently  low,  or  after 
being  considerably  lessened,  rises  rapidly,  or  sinks  afresh  after  it  had 

P  begun  to  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  good  sign  when  the  low 
temperature  slowly  aud  steadily  begins  to  rise  with  only  slight  fluctua- 
tions, and  thus  the  normal  temperature  is  not  exceeded  or  only  slightly. 
The  temperature  under  the  tongue  may  be  still  more  diminished. 
In  the  stage  of  asphyxia,  the  temperature  there  seldom  exceeds 
31' C.  (87'8T.),  and  even  in  cases  which  recover  may  fall  to  about 

126°  C  (7ii"8T.).     If  it  falls  below  this,  recovery  would  appear  to 
be  impossible, 
tur 
rta. 
noi 
: 


J  3.  In  the  post-choUraic  stage  (period  of  reaction)  the  tempera- 
I  ture  in  favorable  cases  is  normal  or  approximately  normal.  In  this 
I  ctage,  from  its  previously  abnormal  condition,  it  returns  to  the 
\  normal  again. 

'  Qaickeued  respiration  is  present  in  almost  all  oases  of  cholera,  aa  it  is  in 
earlj  all  fevBrs,  probabi;  Troui  failure  of  tmuculnr  |iowGr,  or  to  oompeiwate 
ic  pulso  frequency.— [Trass.] 
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Yet  moderateiy  febrile  risea  of  f«mperature  are  by  no  means  signs 
of  great  danger;  they  are,  liowever,  suspicious,  and  denotfl  complica- 
tions of  some  sort. 

More  considerable  elevations  of  temperature  are  a  sore  sign  of 
complications,  and  of  the  supervention  of  various  local  affections, 
and  give  little  prospect  of  recovery.  Very  high  temperatures  are 
particularly  induced  by  parotitis  and  erysipelas,  and  sometimes, 
though  less  invariabiy,  by  pneumonia,  which  only  exceptional]; 
pursaes  a  typical  course. 

Patehy  exanthems  [roseola,  fee],  do  not  invariably  induce  a  rifle 
of  temperatiue. 

A  normal  or  approximately  normal  course  of  temperature  in  the 
post-choleraic  stage  is,  however,  by  no  means  an  absolute  guarantee 
of  recovery. 

When  the  reaction  assumes  an  actually  typhoid  form,  the  tonpe- 
rature  in  many  cases  is  normal,  or  only  slightly  elevated.  It  is  trac 
these  are  in  general  favorable  cases  with  but  slight  development  and 
inconsiderable  local  affections,  yet  even  in  these  all  danger  is  by  no 
means  got  rid  of.  However,  the  temperature  may  rise,  and  that 
pretty  considerably,  even  in  the  typhoid  form,  and  the  type  is  for  tJic 
most  part  reraittcTit.  These  are  cnsr^  whicli  run  a  stormv  course, 
with  severe  local  disorders,  and  if  they  do  not  suddenly  end  fatally, 
tbey  lead  ns  to  expect  that  the  disease  will  be  protracted.  Paren- 
chymatous nephritis  occurs  indifferently  both  in  cases  with  moderate 
and  those  with  elevated  temperatures. 

The  most  unfavorable  thing  in  the  post-choleraic  stage,  is  for  a 
previously  normal  or  elevated  temperature  to  suddenly  sink  below 
normal.  Even  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  peripheral  heat 
[surface- warmth]  at  this  period,  indicates  considerable  danger. 

In  many  cases,  the  temperature  of  the  body  falls  more  or  less 
suddenly  after  death.  Yet  in  some  cases  when  the  temperature  has 
previously  been  but  slightly  raised  as  well  as  more  especially  in  those 
with  already  high  temperatures,  the  temperature  actually  rises  for 
some  minutes,  or  about  half  an  hour  after  death. 

g  4.  The  temperature  in  cholera  has  attracted  attention  for  a  long 
while,  and  from  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  in 
Europe,  thetmometric  observations  have  been  published  (dermak, 
Goppert,  LockatddC).  These  earlier  observations,  however,  were  not 
worth  much.    The  observations  made  in  the  years  1848-52  by  Ron, 
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3lair,  Rehihardt  and  Lcuinteher,  Boger,  Dot/ere,  Briquet  and  Mignol, 
Jiiiid&nel,  and  Barensprung,  were  more  valuable.  The  most  important 
facts  in  a  diagnostic  and  prognostic  point  of  view  were  discovered  in 
tlie  epidemic  of  1866.  Consult  particularly  Charcot  (on  tbe  tempc- 
rutnre  of  the  rectum  in  cholera,  'Gazette  MMcale,'  1866,  11). 
Monti  ('Jahrb.  d.  Kiiiderheilk,,'  1S66,  p.  109)  and  Gul^hoek 
("die  Tempera turverhaltnisse  in  der  Cholera,"  1867,  in  '  Virchow's 
Arohiv/  xxxviii,  30). 

[Particular  reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  authorities  quoted 
in  the  notes  to  pp.  183  and  304.  By  an  accidental  omission 
in  the  latter  place,  Mr.  E.  Nettteship's  name  does  not  appear  as  it 
should  amongst  those  who  contributed  largely  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  temperature  in  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1866.  Dr.  Thudichum's 
arrangement  of  some  of  the  observations  made  in  the  London  Hos- 
pital, appears  in  the  9th  '  Report  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  the 
Privy  Council.'  For  some  reason  Dr.  Thudichum  has,  however, 
fixed  the  line  of  normal  iemperature  at  36*8°  C.  [fj'^'i^C  P.),  which 
is  a  lower  average  temperature  than  that  generally  admitted  as 
normal — ^Trans.] 

XXX. — iNJnRIES  OP  XnC  CEItVICiL  PORTION  OP  TUB  SPDIAL  CoRD. 

S.  Srodie  (in  1837,  in  the  '  Medieo-Chirurgical  Transactions,' 
xx,  146),  first  made  the  remark,  as  an  addendum  to  Choaaat's  expe- 
riments, that  he  had  observed  a  considerable  rise  of  temperature  in 
Beveral  cases  of  injury  to  the  spinal  marrow;  and  published  his  cele- 
brated case  of  laceration  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  cervical  cord, 
in  which  death  occurred  after  twenty-two  hourjii,  after  the  inspi- 
rations had  fallen  to  five  or  six  in  the  minute,  and  the  thennometer 
applied  between  the  thigh  and  the  scrotum  had  marked  43*9'^  C 
(iiro2°  Fahr.). 

Since  that  time  other  observations  have  been  made  which  confirm 

the  induence  of  injuries  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord 

in   prodncing   enormous    elevations    of  temperature,   by   Billroth 

(' Langenbeck's  Archiv,'   1862,   rise  of  temperature  to  ^•2'^  C. 

(I07'96'*   Pahr.);    Qaiiich    ('BerUner  klinische   Wochenschrift,' 

19,  No.  29.     Two  eases  with  temperature  of  43-4° and  43-6°  C. 

Ii0'i2**  and  iio'48'' Fahr.).     fftfier  in  London  ('Transact,  of 

Clinical  Sooiety,'  vol.  i  (iStiS),  two  cases,  one  with  temperature 
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of  44°  C.  —  I  ii'2°  Pahr. ;  the  other  with  a  poet-mortem  tempera- 
ture of  43-3°  C.  =  10994°  I'ahr.}.  Fischer  ('  CentralWatt,'  1869, 
p.  259  ;  a  rise  to  42-9'^  C.  =  i09'32°  Pahr.). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  has  observed  two  cases  of  injuries 
of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  with  a  diminution  of  tempe- 
rature in  one  case  to  34°  C.  (  =  93'2''  Fahr.),  in  the  rectum,  in  tie 
other  to  3o-2°C.  (  ^  ^6-^(t°  Fahr.)  in  the  axilla. 

[See  also  Binz  on  alcohol  in  paralytic  fever  in  the  '  Practitioner,' 
Jnly,  1870,  and  a  paper  on  the  temperature  of  shock  in  surgical 
cases  by  W.  W.  "Wagstaffe,  F.U.C.S.,  'St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
Reports/  vol.  i,  new  series,  p.  466,  where  {inter  alia),  a  case  i* 
given  of  fracture  and  dislocation  of  sislh  cervical  vertebra,  which 
died  after  forty-eight  hours,  when  temperatures  of  92'3'^  Fahr.  on 
admission,  and  fir75°  Fahr.  {forty-five  hours  after  injury)  were 
recorded.  See  also  a  paper  by  Dr,  Frederic  Churchill  in  the  same 
volume  on  shock  and  visceral  lesions.  Compare  also  remarks  on 
injuries  of  the  nervous  system  at  pages  145,  &c. — ^Teans.] 


XXXI. — NEunosEs. 

Uncomplicated  neuroses,  whether  evincing  their  presence  in 
psychic.il,  sensitive,  or  motorial  functions,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  exhibit 
any  alteration  of  temperature  at  all,  whether  they  are  recently  de- 
veloped or  long  existing,  or  extremely  clironic,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
alterations  of  temperature  are  very  inconsiderable. 

The  following  exceptions  must  be  made  : 

(a)  Sometimes  intermittent  neuroses  are  developed  under  ma- 
larious influences,  and  in  their  attacks  there  may  be  an  elevation  of 
temperature, 

(i)  The  hysterical  neuroses,  in  which  elevations  of  temperature 
even  to  excessive  heights  may  occur,  lite  every  other  [lossible  symp- 
tom, to  all  appearance  without  any  motive  at  all. 

(c)  Those  affections  which  we  may  designate  as  vaso-motor  neu- 
roses, which  are  by  no  means  thoroughly  understood  as  yet !  In 
these  eases  also  there  may  be  alterations  of  temperature. 

In  psychical  neuroses,  indeed,  there  is  generally  no  particular 
alteration  of  temperature  to  be  observed,  unless  it  is  produced  by 
intercurrent  corporeal  affections.  Yet  a  rather  subnormal  tempe- 
rature may  be  constantly  observed  in  many  insane  persons  (Geistes- 
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■4riinkcu)j  and  in  others  again  moderate  and  upparently  objectless 
elevations  of  temperatare  arc  sometimes  seeii  which  for  the  most  part 
scarcely  reach  the  limits  of  fever.     In  cases  of  extreme  inanition, 
exposed  to  great  external  cold,  the  temperature  of  the  insane  may 
|,b180  sink  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.     See  the  remarkable  case 
I  by  Lowenhardl  already  quoted  on  page  204.     On  the  other  hand, 
T  Weslphal  has  published  observations  {in  '  Grieeingcr's  Archiv  fiir 
I  pBychiatrie,'  i,  337),  according  to  which  very  considerable  elevations 
I  of   temperature  occurred    in  an   intercurrent  manner  in  paralytic 
Innatica.     However,  they  occurred  along  with  epileptic  and  apoplectic 
attacks;  but  Westphal  implies  that  they  had  no  relation  to  the  muscu- 
Inr  spasms  or  their  intensity,  and  even  when  the  muscular  movements 
I   were  very   slight  they  occurred,  and  sometimes  when  these  were 
I  tltogether  absent,  and  also  that  the  epiieptic  attacks  in  themselves 
I  caused  no  very  special  elevation  of  temperature.     He  beheves  just 
I  as  little  m  the  dependence  of  the  elevated  temperature  on  the  gene- 
rally co-esistent  acute  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  since  the 
latter  are  by  no  means  always  present  in  the  attacks  with  elevated 
temperature.     [The  obsen'ations    of    Dr.    T,   8.   CtouHon   in   the 
'Journal  of   llental  Science,'  'Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,'  and 
elsewhere,  of  which  there  is  a  very  good  abstract  in  the  New  Syden- 
bam  Society's  '  Year  Book'  for  1863,  p.  1 10,  would  seem  to  show 
I  that  tuberculosis  is  present  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  insanity.] 
It  is  also  quite  proper  to  note,  as  only  apparent  exceptions — where 
I  there  are  Int-ent  processes  going  on  in  a  case  in  which,  at  the  same 
i  time,  only  the  neurosis  is  to  be  recognised,  and  deviations  of  tera- 
Iperatnre  result  j  or  where  complications  interrupt  the  quiet  course  of 
I.B  neurotic  affection,  and  although  by  no  means  visible,  constantly 
I  effect  the  temperature.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  very  peculiar 
^symptom  to  which  I  first  drew  attention,  although  it  has  since  been 
'■confirmed  by  several  observers  (5i7/yii^ji,  Lei/ikn,  Ebmier,   Ferljer, 
Erb,  Quincke,  and  Monti);  namely,  that  in  the  last  stage  of  fatal 
neuroses,  and  more  particularly  in  Tetanus,  although  met  with  in  very 
many  other  disorders  of  the  nerve-centres  (of  the  brain),  the  tempe- 
ratare begins  fo  rise,  and  rises  in  the  briefest  space  of  time  to  extra- 
ordinary heights ;  to  heights,  indeed,  which  are  only  exceptionally 
^^^eached  in  diseases  which  are  of  distinctly  febrile  origin  (sometimes 
^^■d  43"  C.  (i09'4"   Fahr.),  or  even  to  above  44°  C.  (lira"  Fahr.) 
^^Bnd  in  one  case  of  tetanus  to  4475°  C.  (112,55'^  Fahr.),  which  is 
^^Kiually  succeeded  by  a  stilt  further  post-mortem  rise  of  temperature 
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Bmounting  to  a  few  tenths  of  a  degree.  Heir  Uofratli  Vnlerberger, 
Professor  of  Velerinarjr  Sui^ry  in  Dorpat,  has  informed  me  tn  * 
letter,  that  lie  has  observed  temperature*  of  above  43"  C.  {lo7"6* 
Fahr.},  in  fatal  cases  of  tetanus  in  horses. 

These  facta,  taken  in  coDJunction  with  the  equally  extraordinary 
high  temperatures  which  are  observed  in  tissue  changes  of  the  brain 
and  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  appear  to  show  as  has  been  ad- 
duced already  (pp.  150  and  195)  that  there  arc,  apparently,  mode- 
rating centres  or  apparatus  in  the  brain,  the  paralysis  of  which  is 
succeeded  by  a  morbidly  increased  action  of  the  processes  which 
produce  warmth. 

This  observation  is  of  practical  importance,  because  it  indicates 
that  any  considerable  elevation  of  temperature  in  patients  suffering 
irom  neuroses,  when  no  particular  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the 
fever  which  is  developed,  affords  the  worst  ]>ossible  prognosis. 

Mg  own  publicatians  on  this  behaviour  of  the  temperature  may 
be  found  in  the  'Archiv  der  Heilkunde' for  1861,  ii,  547;  i862) 
iii,  175;  and  1864,  v,  2oj ;  and  those  of  Erb  in  the  'Deutsch. 
Archiv  fiii  klinische  Medicin,'  1866,  i,  175. 

[In  addition  to  tiie  author's  remarks  on  neuroses,  I  may  just  re- 
mind the  reader  of  the  remarks  made  at  pp.  106 — 145,  &c.,  195 
and  the  note  lo  p,  21^.  In  studying  the  temperature  in  neuroses, 
we  have,  of  course,  to  eliminate  the  influence  upon  temperature  of 
the  primary  cause  of  the  neurosis ;  thus,  for  instance,  in  most  of  the 
fatal  cases  of  chorea,  this  symptom  anpervenes  upon  acute  rheu- 
matism or  scarlet  fever,  whilst  in  most  of  the  cases  which  recover 
the  aetiology  is  obscure  or  utterly  unknown.  Of  the  latter  class  of 
cases,  Dr.  Finlagson  states  that  in  a  girl  aged  g\  suffering  from  chorea, 
the  average  of  six  observations  of  morning  temperature  was  <)i)-oi° 
Fahr.  (37'a2°  C.)  in  the  rectum,  whilst  the  average  evening  tempe- 
rature of  eleven  observations  was  103*21°  Fahr.  (39'5'5''  C).  In  a 
boy  aged  loj  the  average  of  eleven  morning  observations  was 
99'44°  Fahr.  (37'46°  C.) ;  and  that  of  thirteen  evening  temperatures 
was  98-93°  Fahr.  (37"i8°  C),  H.  Hoger  also  states  that  in  chorea 
there  is  little  or  no  alteration  of  temperature,  Br.  Long  Fox  ('Med. 
Times  and  Gazette,'  1870),  says  the  temperatures  in  chorea  are 
seldom  over  99°  Fahr.,  often  less,  or  below  normal.  1  myself  have 
often  observed  sub-normal  temperatures  (97°  and  96°  Fahr.  =  36-1° 
and  35'6°  C),  in  feeble  children  sofferiDg  from  tiie  common  fonoa 
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of  chorea  ;  whilst  in  two  cases  supervening  ou  acute  rheumnlisin,  I 
observed  temperatures  of  10,5°  and  106°  Fahr.  for  two  or  three 
days  preceding  death  {^  40'5°  and  4r2°  C). 

In  epileptic  attacks  also,  the  co-existence  of  tubercular  or  syphi- 
litic disease  must  greatly  affect  the  temperature.  Refer  alao  to  Sin: 
on  "  Alcohol  in  Paralytic  Fever,"  in  the  '  Practitioner'  for  July. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Semple  for  an  account  of  a  case  of  general 
paralysis,  in  which  the  temperature  was  perfectly  normal. — Teaks.] 
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XXXn. — Cnnoyic  Disobders  op  the  Blood,  of  thk  Tissues,  isu 

OF  Secretions. 

Very  many  changes  of  essentially  chronic  course,  affecting  the 
composition  of  the  blood,  and  the  formation  of  tissues  and  secretions, 
may  influence  the  course  of  the  temperature.  But  the  true  relations 
of  the  former  to  the  latter  are  by  no  means  exactly  or  entirely 
determined.  Sometimes  the  temperature  is  found  normal  all  through 
the  course  of  the  disease ;  whilst  at  other  times  there  are  more  or  less 
cousidernble  elevations  of  temperature,  which  very  commonly  bcloog 
to  intercurrent  acute  processes ;  sometimes  chronic  fever  of  various 
kinds  is  met  with,  or  on  the  contrary,  the  temperature  may  be  per- 
sistently subnormal.  Even  when  these  chronic  diseases  end  fatally, 
their  closing  course  may  exhibit  numerous  difierences. 

Joehaann  (in  his  '  Observations  on  the  Temperature  of  the  Body 
in  Chronic  Febrile  Diseases,'  published  in  1S53)  has  published  a 
number  of  facts,  especially  taken  from  thermometric  observations  in 
phthisical  patients,  and  has  determined  several  types  of  chronic  fever. 

It  may  be  sufGcient  for  our  purpose  to  lay  special  stress  upon  the 
following  empirical  discoveries  relating  to  the  course  of  the  tem. 
perature  in  chronic   diseases   affecting  the   blood,   nutrition,   and 
'etion. 

An  abnormally  low  temperature  is  very  commonly  met  with  in 
mditions  of  inanition,  and  such  temperatures  are  more  parti- 
ilarly  met  with  during   the  last   days   of  life  in   a   great   many 

'onic  conditions  which  are  associated  with  marasmus,  although 
itaelf  by  no  means  excludes  the  possibility  of  an  elevated 
temperature. 

Inasmuch  as  inanition  is  so  commonly  both  a  seqnel  and  a  con- 
comitant of  very  many  chronic  diseases,  the  course  of  the  temperature 
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may  be  modified  bj  it  in  verj  many  ways.  Not  only  does  it  very 
frequently  depress  the  temperature  persistently,  and  aometimes  also 
without  any  recognisable  reason,  depress  it  even  to  the  extent  of 
collapse;  but  in  conditions  of  inanition,  any  considerable  or  extreme 
cooling  of  the  body,  deprivations  of  nourishment,  muscular  exertions, 
perspirations,  vomiting,  or  diarrhtca,  and  losses  of  blood,  have 
generally  a  very  nmisual  (unglcich)  effect  in  considerably  lowering 
the  temperature,  because  the  diminished  production  of  heat  in  these 
cases  is  no  longer  able  to  compensate  and  conceal  the  effect  of  the 
loss  of  warmth.  This  is  especially  noticeable  when  the  fatal  end  is 
approaching.  The  decrease  of  temperature  in  emaciated  children 
just  before  death  is  very  great,  and  is  especially  to  be  noted  iu 
children  who  are  subjects  of  luetic  (syphilitic)  marasmus  whilst  at  the 
breast. 

In  one  such  case,  which  was  recently  under  my  care,  the  tem- 
perature began  to  be  subnormal  sis  days  before  death,  and  by  a 
gradual  process  of  sinking  it  fell  at  last  to  25°  C.  (  =  77^^  Y.)  as 
measured  in  the  rectum.  In  another  case  of  common  atrophia 
infimtum  (marasmus)  it  was  only  28-6°  C.  (83-48°  F.). 

§  2.  According  to  the  observations  of  H,  Roper,  the  temperature 
{at  least  in  (he  axilla)  is  extraordinarily  diminished  in  congenital 
induration  of  the  areolar  tissue  (sclerema  of  new-born  children).  He 
says  that  the  average  of  twenty-nine  cases  was  only  31*^  C.  {87'8° 
r.),  and  in  seven  cases  was  less  than  36°  C.  (78'8°  F.).'  Aa  regards 
this  behaviour,  Bdrensprung  reminds  us  of  the  effects  of  experiments 
artificially  preventing  the  action  of  the  skin  [see  page  143]. 

g  3.  It  has  been  thought  that  thermometry  might  afford  an  aid 
to  diagnosis  in  distinguishing  tubercular  and  non-tubercular  phthisis 
[see  notes  to  p.  413],  or,  perhaps  it  is  better  to  say,  to  enable  us  to 
determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  tubercles  in  a  phthisical  patient, 
even  in  life. 

This  hope  is,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  illusory.  As  the  same 
meaning  is  not  always  now-a-days  attached  to  the  word  tubercles,  it 
may  not  be  superfluous  to  express  my  meaning  in  the  Following 
propositions : 

{a)  The  existence  of  cheesy  (caseous)  deposits  cannot  in  any  way, 
and  still  less  in  phthisical  patients,  be  recognised  by  any  thermometnc 
pecoliarity. 

'  I  bare  tligbtl;  altered  the  text  io  accordance  with  Roger's  owd  stalenient. 
— [Tbabs.] 
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'  (6)  Thermometry  only  affords  us  data  for  detecting  the  develop- 
ment of  phthisis  from  caseous  pneumonia,  wlien  the  observations 
were  commenced  whilst  the  pneumonia  was  still  recent,  and  when 
tliey  are   continued   throughout   the   period   of    transition.     The 

ipicions  that  the  relics  (Eestc)  of  the  pneumonia  are  undergoing 

'faction  miiy  be  justified  by  the  persistence  of  high  temperatures 
■«t  the  end  of  the  fastigium  of  a  remittent  type,  and  by  considerable 
devationa  alternating  with  low  temperatures. 

(f)  All  the  symptoms  of  hectic  fever,  whether  tiey  present  them- 
selves in  the  form  of  moderate  febrile  movements,  or  of  a  remittent, 
subcontinnous,  or  fragmentary  continuous  fever,  may,  however,  be 
induced  simply  by  chronic  suppurative  bronchitis,  with  progressive 
dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  peribronchitis,  chronic  pneumonias, 
repeated  lobular  and  vesicular  pneumonias  without  any  caaefaction, 
and  also  without  any  development  of  granular  tubercles.  And 
just  in  the  same  manner  the  fatal  termination  of  non-tubercular 
phtbisia  may  be  heralded  either  by  a  fall  or  a  rise  of  temperature ;  and 
the  latter  may  succeed  in  a  zig-zag,  continuous,  or  sharply-peaked 
liattera. 

(d)  The  mere  presence  of  sparse,  or  even  tolerably  numerous 
tubercle- granules  in  the  lungs,  pleura,  spleen,  or  liver,  is  absolutely 
devoid  of  effect  on  the  course  of  the  temperature. 

(f)  It  ia  only  when  extraordinarily  numerous  and  closely  studded 
miliary  tubercles  are  rapidly  deposited,  that  we  sometimes  meet  with 
a  modification  of  the  course  of  the  temperature  in  phthisical  persons ; 
wliieh  then  approximates  closely  to  the  course  it  is  accustomed  to 
take  in  what  is  (relatively]  called  primary  miliary  tuberculosis.  The 
some  modification  may,  however,  be  brought  about  by  complications 
of  other  kinds  (for  example,  protracted  pneumonia). 

(/)  However,  very  copious  deposits  of  miliary  tubercles  in  the 

itoneum,  and  especially  the  development  of  granular  meningitis, 
lay  aifect  tlie  course  of  the  fever  in  phthisical  patients. 

\  4.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  cancer  cases  that  elevated  temperatures 
■e  comparatively  rare,  and  that  the  temperature  generally  maintains 
itself  on  a  normal,  or  even  subnormal  plane,  which,  however,  by  no 
leans  precludes  the  occnrrence  of  high  temperatures  through  intcr- 
cnirent  complications,  or  at  the  close  of  the  disease.  But  fever  tem- 
peratures of  long  duration  arc  ot  le-ist  rare  in  cancer  patients. 

{Dr.  Finlagaon  (loc.  cit.)  states  that  he  made  obscrvatious  of  tem- 
perature in  cancer  of  the  uterus  and  ovary  in  a  woman,  atjpd  fort.'^- 
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ecvcu,  and  found  in  eigbt  observations  of  morning  temperature  an 
average  of  9S*47''F.  (36'92'^C.)  in  the  vagina,  and  in  seven  observa- 
tiooa  of  evening  temperature  (also  in  vagina)  an  average  of  98"ji^' 
r.  (36'95°  C),  which  is  decidetUy  sub-normal. 

He  also  refers  to  observations  by  3a  Costa  on  the  same  subject 
in  the  'American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences/  vol.  liii,  p.  156, 
Philadelphia,  1867. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  E.  B.  Baxter  for  notes  of  the  temperature 
of  B  cose  of  medullary  cancer  of  the  liver  in  a  patient  of  Dr.  Qarrod'? 
in  King's  College  Hospital,  in  which  the  temperatures  on  the  six  last 
days  of  life  were  as  follows : 


iBl  day,  M.,  oo's"  F, ;  ff„  loo-o"  F. 
and  „  M.,  99-5'  F. ;  H^  98-4°  F. 
3rd  „  if.,  99s' F.;  £.,  9!)-5'F- 
4th  „  M.,  flS-J"  F.  i  E.,  gg-o"  F. 
SlU  „  M.,  97-6° F. ;  K,  gg^"  P. 
6tli   .,    M./^-^"!.;  E.,    Died. 


4 


The  few  observations  I  have  myself  made  of  carcinoma  of  the 
liver,  uterusj  and  breast,  before  marasmus  had  set  in,  only  shoF  very 
slight  elevations  of  temperature,  or  none  at  all ;  never  above  101* 
F.  (38'4°),  unlt'ss  from  some  complication;  whilst  I  have  found 
sub-normal  temperatures  with  rapid  pulse  in  several  cases  of 
advanced  cancer,  with  emaciation.   See  paragraph  i  of  this  section. — 

TltANS.] 

§  5.  Chronic  cases  of  heart  disease  generally  exhibit  considerable 
elevations  of  temperature  only  when  acute  attacks  supervene.  In 
congenital  malformations  of  the  heart  connected  with  cyauosb,  such 
as  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery  [which  Dr.  Peacock  has  shown  to 
be  the  most  common  cause  of  cyanosis] ,  sub-normal  temperatures  are 
by  no  means  uncommon. 

§  6.  In  diabetes  mellitus  (glycosuria)  it  is  quite  exceptional  to 
find  au  abnormally  high  temperature,  whilst  it  is  by  no  means  rare 
to  find  it  persistently  sub-normal ;  and  even  the  formation  of 
abscesses,  pneumonia  or  pulmonary  consumption,  very  often  fail  to 
elevate  the  temperature  of  diabetics.  [See  Dr.  B.  W.  Forster's 
Bemarks  in  the  'Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology;'  London, 
1869,  p.  377.] 
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7.  .lanndice  rnns  its  course  without  elevatiou  of  temperature, 
.Unless  it  is  of  a  pernicious  kind,  and  on  this  account  any  elevation 
of  tcinpetatnre  in  the  subjects  of  jaundice  is  always  ominous,  [The 
author  probably  refers  to  the  jaundice  of  intermitteiita,  and  that  met 
with  in  hepatic  abscesses ;  or  perhaps  the  word  pernicious  takes  in  a 
wider  range,  and  refers  also  to  the  latter  stages  or  complications  of 
cancerous  tumonrs.] 

5  8.  Dropsical  patients  very  often  have  a  low  axillary  temperature; 
,fet  rises  of  temperature  frequently  occur  in  such  cases.  [Especially 
'if  the  dropsy  be  associated  with  nephritis.] 

§  9.  "VThen  alterations  of  temperature  occur  in  chronic  diseases, 
they  generally  show  great  variety  in  their  course,  even  in  one  and  the 
■ame  case,  in  the  course  of  time.  Yet  sometimes  a  pretty  stationary 
and  even  course  of  temperature  may  be  met  with,  lasting  for  not 
weeks  only,  but  whole  months ;  indeed,  I  have  observed  a  chronic 
fever  with  a  perfectly  steady  and  even,  though  very  peculiar,  course, 
extending  over  a  whole  year. 

I  g  10.  The  commonest  behaviour  of  the  temperature  in  chronic 
r  diseases  is  for  it  to  show  great  mobility  and  susceptibility  to  ex- 
ternal influence ;  and  for  its  daily  fluctuations  to  be  rather  more 
considerable,  although  somewhat  disorderly,  so  that  the  exacerba- 
tions very  often  begin  at  an  earlier  time  in  the  day,  and  thus  fre- 
quently approximate  to  the  ranges  of  slight  febrile  movements,  or 
actually  reach  them ;  and  very  often,  too,  whdst  the  daily  remission 
is  not  quite  normal  (it  is  seldom  too  low,  generally  too  high,  fre- 

^qQently  alternating) ;  the  general  temperature  moves,  so  to  speak, 
upon  a  somewhat  higher  plane  as  regards  the  daily  average,  than  it 
iaea  in  the  healthy  condition ;  and  besides  this,  there  are  occasional 
rises  of  considerable  amount  {not  infrequently  to  over  40°  C.  ^ 
104°  Fahr.),  lasting  only  for  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days,  and  thrust- 
ing themselves  in  after  the  manner  of  an  ephemera.  This  course 
of  temperature  may  occur  under  the  moat  varied  conditions,  and 
contributes  next  to  nothing  to  our  accurate  knowledge  of  the  given 
cases,  only  tending  to  show  that  the  condition  is  not  a  normal 
I  cue. 

§11.  Whilst  the  morning  temperatures  are  normal  or  very  nearly 
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so,  or,  periiaps,  even  subnonnal ;  the  temjietature  in  Uic  EPening 
hours  may  rise  more  or  less  considerably,  even  as  mucb  as  some  4° 
to  6°  C.  =  7-3°  to  io-8°  Fahr.,  in  which  case  it  b  common  enough 
to  find  collapse  temperatures  alternating  with  highly  febrile  eleva- 
tions (a  course  resembling  that  of  an  intermittent.)  This  kind  of 
course  may  last  for  a  long  time  with  tolerable  regularity,  unless, 
indeed,  the  extent  of  the  daily  excursion  is  too  great,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  exacerbation  too  striking.  Sometimes  two  exacerba- 
tions may  occur  in  one  day,  separated  by  a  perfectly  normal  tempe- 
rature, or  one  nearly  normal,  and  one  of  tliese  exacerbations  may  be 
much  more  severe  than  the  other  (like  a  duplex  quotidian.)  Some- 
times when  tliere  is  only  a  single  daily  exacerbation,  a  stronger  and 
a  weaker  one  alternate  very  regnlarlj  witli  each  other  from  day  to 
day;  less  commonly,  the  exacerbation  is  altogetlier  absent  on  the 
alternate  days  (tertian  rhythm) ;  or  still  wider  intervals  may  occur 
(quartan  and  sextan  rhythms.) 

In  the  latter  sprawling  kind  of  return,  the  exacerbation  in  many 
cases  no  longer  keeps  its  appointed  day  with  punctuality,  but  the 
course  imperceptibly  merges  into  one  with  irregularly  repeating 
elevations  of  temperature  of  an  ephemeral  type- 
Such  a  course  of  chronic  fever,  resembling  that  of  an  intermittent, 
is  tolerably  common,  but  its  determining  causes  and  conditions 
cannot  be  formulated.  It  occurs  in  chronic  suppurations  and  phthi- 
sical conditions,  although  not  as  the  usual  type  of  fever  in  these. 
It  occurs  also  in  diseases  of  an  obscure  sort,  in  which  we  sometimes 
find  this  course  of  fever  lasting  for  months,  associated  with  some 
enlargement  (intumescence)  of  internal  organs,  and  no  other  de- 
monstrable morbid  symptoms ;  in  such  cases  recovery  may  occur,  or 
before  their  fatal  end  such  farther  developments  of  disease  occur, 
with  alterations  of  the  fever  type,  that  the  relations  of  the  inter- 
mitting course  of  temperature  to  the  original  disease  still  remain 
unexplained.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note,  that  quinine  and  in  a 
higher  degree  arsenic,  have  an  indubitable  influence  upon  the  course 
of  the  chronic  fever.  The  attacks  become  less  severe  and  sometimes 
are  even  completely  suppressed. 

[Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  report  of  Drs.  Mnrchison, 

Symes  Thomson,  and  H.  Weber,  to  the  Clinical  Society,  on  the 

"Value  of  Quinine  in  Pyrexia,"  vol.  iii   of  the  Chnical  Society's 

'  Transactions,' pp.  201 — 238,  which  besides  including  acute  diseases 

.  such  aa  typhus,  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever,  pnenmooia,  measles,  ery> 
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as,  and  rlicamatic  fever,  iccluilcs  a  uumber  of  cases  of  phthiaid. 
The  reporters  stale  that  the  efTeet  of  the  quiiiine  in  these  was  generally 
"  to  lower  the  temperature,  pulse,  and  respiration,  to  mitigate 
Ihc  severit)'  of  the  paroxysms,  and  often  to  postpone  the  attack 
of  the  following  day,  and  lessen  its  severity.  The  effect  of  the 
quinine  rarely  lasted  more  than  thirty-six  hours ;  it  was  sometimes 
apparent  in  half  an  hour  after  the  dose,  but  in  other  instances  was 
not  observed  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  was  most  marked  wlitm 
given  at  the  end  of  the  attack."  Other  notices  of  quinine  will  bu 
[•found  at  pp.  139  and  3'j. — TttAXs.]. 


K  S  13.  Chronic  fever  very  often  assumes  a  remiiUnl  type,  inwhieh 
''the  temperature  during  the  remissions  is  usually  only  a  little  above 
the  limits  of  slight  febrile  movement,  whilst  during  the  exacerba- 
tions it  amounts  to  as  much  as  39'5°  to  40°  C.  (i03'i°  to  104°  F.), 
or  even  more.  The  remissions  usually  occur  early  ia  the  morning, 
and  the  exacerbations  iu  the  afternoon  and  evening  hours,  Yet  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  highest  temperatures  at  uoon,  or  for 
two  exacerbations  to  occur,  one  at  mid-day  and  the  otiier  usually 
less  severe  at  midnight.  This  course  of  temperature,  however, 
seldom  lusts  long,  or  persists  with  even  tolerable  steadiness.  Il  soon 
slides  into  some  other  type,  either  more  dangerous  or  less  severe. 
Eveu  in  itself  it  appears  to  work  very  prejudicially  and  exhaustively. 
It  is  found  in  chronic  suppurations,  phthisical  affections,  and  krge 
ttoid  exudations,  and  is  more  particularly  related  to  the  rapid 
progress,  relapses,  and  complications  of  the  essential  process. 

$  13.  Chronic  fever  may  sometimes  very  closely  resemble  the 
continnoan  type.  The  tempcratuTe  iu  such  a  case  is  generally  rather 
liigb,  or,  indeed,  very  high.  Such  a  fever,  particularly  when  there 
arc  very  high  temperatures,  produces  rapid  consumption,  and,  there- 
fore, burns  too  fiercely  to  last  long.  It  therefore  either  speedily 
moderates  and  merges  iuto  other  types,  or  it  quickly  pulls  the  patient 

I  down.  It  is  met  with  iu  intercurrent  relapses  and  complications, 
■nd  at  the  conclnsiou  of  fatally  ending  chronic  diseases. 
§  14.  Intercurrent  relapse  may  occur  in  any  form  of  chronic 
fever,  and  a  repetition  of  such  an  evil  is  far  from  rare.  It  is  most 
commonly  seen  when  the  state  of  the  temperature  has  previously 
been  very  high.    After  the  coUajise  the  tcmperatDte  sometimes  quickly 
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rises  again  to  the  former  level,  or  sometimes  thia  occurs  very  slowly ; 
Bometimes  also  collapse  may  act  in  without  the  preceding  tempera- 
ture having  been  very  high,  and  towarcls  the  fatal  close  of  a  chronic 
disease  it  is  very  common  to  meet  with  repeated  falls  of  temperature 
below  ihe  normal. 

§15.  Those  almost  critical  downfalls  of  temperature  which  some- 
times occur  after  a  remittent  or  continuons  course  of  chronic  fever 
have  many  points  of  resemblance  to  collapse,  especially  when  the  crisis 
is  immediately  preceded  by  a  considerable  rise  of  temperature  (Per- 
turbalio  critiea).  But  the  downfall  does  uot  happen  so  rapidly  as  in 
collapse,  and  does  not  go  down  so  low  as  in  that,  only  reaching  tlic 
normal  or  a  little  below  it.  These  defervescences  are  sometimes 
really  favorable,  and  in  such  cases  sometimes  bIiow  that  the  effect  of  a 
complication  lias  ceased.  Li  the  majority  of  cases  they  ar^  how- 
ever, deceptive  pseudo- crises,  and  after  remaining  normal  for  a  few 
days  the  temperature  again  rises  rather  slowly  or  suddenly. 

§  16.  Very  great  irregularities  are  displayed  by  the  course  of  the 
temperature  during  the  course  of  many  chrotiic  diseases;  rude  and 
apparently  objectless  (unmotivirte)  Suctunlions  occur;  and  althougli 
very  considerable  rise  of  temperature  is  always  a  symptom  worthy 
of  attention,  no  hopes  must  be  based  upon  tiie  occnrrence  of  lower 
temperatures,  partly  because  they  are  often  transient,  and  partly 
because  the  disease  may  go  on  to  a  fatal  termination  with  the  dimi- 
nished temperature.  The  more  abrupt  the  changes  of  temperature 
the  less  are  they  to  be  trusted. 

§  17.  Towards  the  fatal  close  of  chronic  diseases,  and  iu  the  death 
agony,  the  course  of  the  temperature  may  be  widely  different  in 
different  cases,  which  need  not  surprise  ns,  since  death  may  be 
brought  about  in  so  many  different  ways  in  chronic  diseasea,  and 
very  often  with  only  slight  connection  with  the  essential  process.^ 

'  As,  for  iiutMice,  death  in  cancer  may  happen  (i)  from  hRmorrhage;  (3) 

Dcrvoua  exhaustion  (as  when  pain  has  become  unbearable) ;  (3)  starrstion, 
either  immediate,  from  direct  pressure  on  thoracic  duct,  or  direct  interference 
with  organs  essential  to  digestion  ;  or  mediate  b;  the  enormons  growth  of  tbe 
tumour  diverting  other  supplies ;  (4)  bj  aiphjxis,  vhen  it  presses  upon  or 
invades  the  sir-paisages ;  {5)  b;  septic  and  pjsmic  processes  being  induced ; 
(6)  bj  invading  organs  whose  iategritj  it  estentisl  to  life,  as  the  longs,  for 
example  Or  the  nerrotu  centrea,  and  pertiapB  la  other  wi^ — [Teus.] 
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As  a  general  rule^  the  temperature  in  chronic  diseases  more  often 
falls  than  rises  before  death ;  sometimes  it  falls  only  a  little^  and 
rather  in  comparison  with  previous  heights ;  and  in  other  cases  very 
considerably^  indeed^  very  often  to  extraordinarily  low  degrees,  as 
in  marasmus,  particularly  the  marasmus  of  children,  that  of  the 
insane,  and  luetic  marasmus  (syphilitic  atrophy)  as  has  been  already 
mentioned  (p.  428). 

§  1 8.  The  opposite  conditions  or  final  elevations  of  temperature 
do,  however,  occur.  The  temperature  which  had  before  been  normal 
or  but  slightly  raised,  begins  to  rise  a  short  time  before  death, 
and  this  increase  of  heat  which  begins  slowly  and  moderately  may 
at  a  later  period  become  more  rapid  and  more  considerable;  in 
from  twelve  to  thirty  hours  a  height  of  from  40® — 41®  (104°  to 
105*8°  Fahr.)  or  more  may  be  reached;  terminal  fever. 

Sometimes  a  cause  for  this  rise  of  temperature  can  be  found  in  some 
special  circumstances  affecting  the  dying  patient — a  terminal  ery- 
sipelas, parotitis,  meningitis,  or  pneumonia,  but  in  very  many  cases 
the  real  cause  of  these  final  elevations  of  temperature  remains  un- 
discovered. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OP  ALTERATIONS  OF  TEMPERATURE 

UPON  THE  SYSTEM. 

§  I.  Every  one  must  agree  that  any  considerable  change  in  tem- 
perature must  produce  more  or  less  effect  upon  the  general  system 
and  its  separate  component  parts  and  their  functions^  upon  the 
secretions  and  upon  the  nutrition  of  parenchymatous  tissues.  It 
has  long  been  acknowledged  that  both  the  presence  and  degree  of 
fever  in  a  given  case  affect  the  subjective  sensations  of  the  patient 
and  the  frequency  of  both  the  pulse  and  the  respiration^  as  well  as 
causing  changes  in  the  patient's  urine  and  perspiration ;  and^  still 
further,  that  consumption  may  be  produced  by  fever. 

As  regards  the  physiological  aspects  of  the  question,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  experimentally  that  alterations  of  temperature  produce 
remarkable  eflects  upon  the  irritability  of  muscles  and  nerves.  Consult 
Eckliard  (' Zeitsclirift  fiir  rat.  Medicin/  1850,  x,  165)  ;  CdUiburch 
('Comptes  rend./  xlv,  1095,  ^"^^  y^h\^,  638)  ;  /.  Rosenthal  (' Allg. 
med.  Centralz./  1859,  761);  llarless  (' Zeitschrift  fiir  rat.  Med./ 
i860,  cviii,  122) ;  Schehke  (^  Ucber  die  Veranderungen  der  Errcg- 
barkeit  durcli  die  Wiirme/  i  S60)  ;  Afanasiejf  (^  Keichert^s  Archiv/ 
1865,691). 

[See  also,  on  kindred  subjects,  the  following  memoirs,  &c. :  — 
Vhmonleviichy  /.  (^'Siir  ^influence  de  la  chaleur  sur  Ic  travail  nu'- 
canique  du  muscle  de  la  granouillo/"'  'Eevue  Medicale/  1867  (2), 
p.  491);  3/.  Aiidral  (ibid.),  1869  (2),  p.  716)  ;  J,Moutier  ("  Mem. 
sur  la  theor:e  mecaiiique  de  la  chaleur/'  (^  Ann.  de  Chimie,  &:c.,' 
tom.  xiv  (4me  serie),  p.  247)  ;  llirn  ('^  Memoires  sur  la  Thermody- 
namiquc^'  (ibid.,  tom.  x  (4me  ser.),  p.  32,  tom.xi,  p.  5)  ;  BertheUA 
(several  papers  in  ibid.,  tom.  xviii,  5 — 196,  entitled  "  Nouvelles 
recherches  du  themochemie'') ;  MM.  A,  and  1\  Dupre(tiyt  memoirs, 
"  Sur  la  Tlieoric  mecanique  de  la  chaleur/'  ibid.,  torn,  ii  (4me  serie), 
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ji.  iSjj,  torn,  iii,  p,  jfi,  toia.  iv,  p.  4J6,  torn,  vi,  p,  274,  torn,  vii, 
IT-  23*5,  406,  toai,  xi,  p.  194,  lorn,  xiv,  p.  64) ;  TscheachieMn 
("  Zur  Lehre  von  dcr  tliierische  Wiirme,"  '  Reichert's  Archiv," 
iH(56,  p.  151);  ScMffer,  Dr.  fttlliia  (Berlin),  ('Ueber  die  WSrmbil- 
dung  erstarrender  Muskeln,"  ibid.,  1868,  p,  442) ;  E.  Cyan  ('Der 
Etnflnss  der  Temperatur  veranderungen  auf  ZaJil  u.  s.  w.  der  Herz- 
Bcliliige,"  '  Arbciten  aas  d.  phys.  Anstalt  zu  Leipzig,  von  J.  1866, 
Lfipzig,  18C17,  pp.  77 — 137) ;  Cavagnei  ("  Vereuch  iiber  die  Taet- 
cmpfindlichkeit,"  'Ann.  Univer?./  eci,  p.  268,  Agosto,  1867, 
quoted  in  'Schmidt's  Jnhrbiicher,'  1868,  Bd.  ]37,  p.  157)  j  and 
Supplemental  Bibliograpbj  at  end. — Trans.] 

K,  Cyon's  work  is  still  more  closely  connected  with  clinical  expe- 
riences, since  it  treats  "  on  the  influence  of  changes  of  temperature 
on  the  number,  duration,  and  strength  of  the  beats  of  the  heart" 
('Bcrichte  liber  die  "Verhandlungeu  der  k.  siichs  Gesellachaft  der 
"WisBenschaften,'  1866,  xviii,  258  ff.),  for  bj  means  of  an  ingenioua 
apparatus  he  studied  the  effects  of  serum,  at  various  temperatures, 
circulating  by  means  of  glass  tubes  tlirongh  the  heart  of  a  frog 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  animal.  The  results  of  gradually 
rising  tMBperatnres  arc  of  special  interest,  for  they  first  produced  a 
slow  increase  in  the  number  of  the  cardiac  contractions,  but  when  the 
rise  of  temperature  was  carried  further  there  was  obscned  a  sudden 
decrease  in  tlie  number  of  contractions,  and  they  began  to  be  irre- 
gular, til!  finally  they  ceased  altogether ;  and,  besides,  the  extent 
(Umfang)  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart  was  equally  increased  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  but  always  diminished  again, 
whilst  the  Dumber  of  the  beats  increased  for  a  greater  length  of 
time,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  heart  is  best  able  to  deal  with 
the  blood-stream  at  certain  temperatures  only.  Gyon's  experi- 
ments on  sudden  changes  of  temperature  arOj  on  the  other  hand,  not 
applicable  to  pathology,  since  the  temperature  never  takes  such 
sudden  plunges  in  actual  disesae. 

Even  in  these  experimeuts,  however,  it  was  noticed  that  all  hearts 
did  not  behave  exactly  alike  under  similar  circumstances,  for  the 
definite  effects  named  occurred  in  some  hearts  with  a  rather  low 
t«mperature,  and  in  olhers  with  a  much  higher  one.'  flow  much 
more  must  these  individual  dilfercnccs  make  themselves  felt  in  patho- 
logical cases !  Indeed,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  conditions 
in  diseased  human  beings  are  essentially  far  more  involved  and  coin- 

S«c  >ljo  ■  Biennial  Belroapeel'  (Nen  Sjiienbttm  Sociflj)  for  i8S7-8,p.  li. 
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plicnicd  Iban  in  an  experiment  which  strives  to  represent  the  phpiio^ 

menoa  in  its  full  and  uncomplicated  simplicity. 

Thus,  in  morbid  conditions,   the  varied  operations  and  cfl'ect^ 
must  he  studied  within  somewhat  narrow  ranges  of  teinperatnre  deJ 
greeSj  both  as  regards  the  varied  inSuence  of  suddenly  or  elowljl 
occQiring  alterations  of  these,  as  well  as  of  their  longer  or  short 
duration. 

It  must  further  he  very  important  whether  the  altered  fempera- 
ture  in  a  given  case  depends  on  a  disorder  of  heat- production  or  from  I 
altered  giving  off  of  heat,  or  how  far  it  may  depend  on  both  these  J 
combined,    The  idiosyncrasies  of  the  patient  must  also  coucorin  thai 
production  of  these  effects,  and  peculiarities  in  his  structure,  whichj 
in  any  case,  will  probably  differ  quite  as  much  as  the  individual  dis-l 
positions  of  extirpated  frogs'  hearts  do  from  one  another.  More  c 
dally  must  the  co-operation  of  pathalogical  changes  in  the  organs  oCfl 
tJiebody  and  in  the  secretions — and  particularly  in  many  forms  of  die*  f 
ease,  the  co-operation  of  the  original  cause  of  the  disease  itself,  and  I 
in  all,  the  combined  influence  of  factors  which  cannot  be  eatimated,  f 
and  of  the  most  widely  differing  influences  during  the  course  of  thefl 
disease — be  reckoned  np  and  eliminated,  if  we  want  to  estimate  tlifl 
influence  of  altered  temperatures  on  the  behaviour  of  the  nrganisid 
and  its  several  members,  in  all  its   simplicity   and   complctencs 
(Eeinhcit),     Such  results  arc  out  of  our  power. 

If  we  only  represent  to  ourselves  in  this  manner  the  uncertaiatj-l 
attending  such  a  determination  in  special  cases,  we  are  led  to  donfal!! 
even  the  possibility  of  an  approximative  determination  of  the  infia'-f 
encc  of  an  abnormal  temperature  on  the  system  or  its  membera  (Bj 
any  particular  case. 

§  a.  Nevertheless,  the  attempts  made  by  Liebermeister,  arctiQni 
the  less  valuable  on  this  account,  to  determine  at  any  rate  tbeeffectt'l 
nf  febrile  rise  of  temperature  ('  Deutsches  Archiv  fiir  klin,  Medicin,' 
298,  ff.).   He  has,  very  properly,  greatly  simplified  the  question  by  fol- j 
lowing  out  more  particularly  the  effects  of  only  highly  febrile  iegn 
of  temperature,  and  he  ajjpears  to  imagine  that  there  is  a  sort  of  indtJ 
vidnal  sliding  (wcchsclnde)  scale  of  elevated  temperature  at  which  uJ" 
unfiivorable  influence  begins  in  different  diseases,    HoparticalarlrbcJ 
licves  in  the  malignity  of  many  attacks  of  disease,  certain  wiiie<sprc 
procesBfs  destrncliie  to  tii<sues,  many  disorders  m  the  functions  of  ti 
central  organs  of  the  nervous  system,  the  occurrence  of  mnliiiitq 
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Uicniori'knges  iu  severe  febrile  diseases,  and  manr  of  tiie  shapes 
■Usumed  by  local  processes,  to  be  properly  assumed  as  the  resuUa  of 
■ligli  febrile  temperaturea ;  and  lie  has  adduced  a  great  many  obser- 
Rntioiis  of  his  own,  and  quoted  copiously  from  others,  in  support  of 
■his  views, 

■  Unless  I  deceive  myself,  his  views  have  met  with  noiliing  but 
'■  Bpplause,  and  the  recent  and  extending  preference  for  the  cold-water 

treatment  of  febrile  disease  (which  is  certainly  reasotmble)  is  based 
in  great  part  on  this  exposition  of  the  dangers  of  high  degrees  of 
temperature,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  favorable  results  of  this 
therajieutic  method  have  afforded  strong  support  to  the  opinion  as 
to  the  injurious  effects  of  fever. 

§  3,  But  however  we  may  be  inclined  to  admit  that  alterations 
jof  temperature  mag  esert  a  considerable  influence  on  the  system  and 
Uts  several  parts,  we  cannot  on  this  account  exclude  from  view  the 
lets,  which  are  not  isolated,  but  accumulated,  which  teach  us  that 
D  general  this  effect  is  far  from  being  clearly  manifested.  The  con- 
f  "riction  is  forced  on  ns  that  there  must  be  regulators  (Einrichtungcn) 
in  the  system  which  ore  able  to  parcdjse  nnd  compensate  more  or 
less  completely  the  influence  of  an  abnormal  temperature,  as  well  ns 
the  influence  of  many  other  disturbing  forces,  up  to  a  certain  ijoin' 
at  least.  In  this  point  of  view  (as  also  in  many  others)  no  disi^ase 
is  more  instructive  than  relapsing  fever,  in  which  not  only  enormous, 
but  in  nowise  transient,  extremes  of  temperature,  which  in  any 
other  case  would  be  infallibly  fatal,  are  borne  without  much  injury 
or  distress ;  iu  which  also  not  only  the  cxtremest  and  most  suddeu 
changes  of  temperature  leave  scarcely  a  trace  behiiiJ,  but  in  which, 
moreover,  the  very  same  individual  during  the  insignificant  and  brief 
intermediate  rise  of  temperature  iu  the  apyrctic  stage  exhibits  Bcvere 
brain  symptoms,  and  disordered  sensations,  &c.,  whilst,  on  the  other 
handj  in  the  severe  paroxysm  with  abrupt  rise  of  temperature 
amounting  to  from  4°  to  6^  C.  (7'2'^  to  io'8°  F.),  and  suddeu  fails 
of  temperature  of  some  ^  to  7°  G.  {<f  to  1 2'6°  F.),  the  patient  is 
actually  far  less  affected. 

§  4,  The  organs  and  parts  of  tlio  body  which  mag  he  influenced 
.  ia  their  functions,  and  in  the  degree  of  their  nutrition,  by  alterations 
Lpf  temperature,  are,  without  douht,  very  numerous;  or  rather,  there 
Meems  to  be  no  iHirl  of  the  body  which  is  not  sometimes  affected  in 
Bhis  way. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  commonest  and  most  striking 
results  of  this  effect  in  different  parts^  under  different  circumstances  : 

(a)  On  the  general  nervous  system  :  although  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  how  susceptible  the  nervous  system  is  to  manifold  pro- 
cesses and  influences^  and  what  the  degree  of  its  impressibility  is 
in  different  individuals.  On  this  account  the  influence  of  the  tem- 
perature in  special  cases  can  least  of  all  be  conclusively  demonstrated 
by  mere  functional  disorders  of  the  brain  or  the  nerves.  This  much 
is  certain^  that  the  brain  functions  may  continue  in  all  their 
integrity  at  any  degree  of  temperature  which  is  compatible  with  life, 
at  least  so  long  as  increased  exertions  are  not  demanded  from  them. 
In  hyperpyretic  temperatures,  such  as  occur  shortly  before  and  in 
the  death  agony,  there  is  seldom  wanting  a  certain  strangeness 
(Benommenheit)  and  confusion  of  manner  (Verwirrung);  only  in  such 
cases  the  original  cause  of  the  brain  disorder  must  not  be  sought 
for  only  in  the  temperature,  but  generally  also  in  numerous  and 
extensive  lesions  of  those  organs.  But  once  now  and  then  restless- 
ness, headache^  sleeplessness,  startling  dreams,  and  sometimes  even 
delirium,  may  result  from  the  height  of  the  fever,  but  the  cases  are 
rare  in  which  these  symptoms  can  be  attributed  solely  to  this 
circumstance. 

(^)  Ofi  the  movements  of  the  heart, — Although  quite  independent 
of  any  local  cardiac  disease,  there  are  many  otlier  subordinate  in- 
iluences,  and  the  contrast  of  the  frequency,  as  well  as  their  potency, 
with  the  degree  of  temperature,  is  so  common  that  it  is  met  with  at 
some  time  or  another  in  almost  every  case. 

None  the  less  must  we  admit  that  there  are  certain  relations 
between  the  behaviour  of  the  pulse  and  the  temperature.  It  is 
particularly  certain  that  with  high  febrile  temperatures  we  no  longer 
meet  with  quiet  and  satisfactory  contractions  of  the  heart,  but,  quite 
otherwise,  that  they  generally  not  only  become  more  frequent,  but 
insufRcient,  and  generally  irregular.  However,  it  is  by  no  me^ns 
certainly  determined  that  the  cardiac  contractions  are  determined  by 
the  temperature;  it  is  rather  more  common  to  find  that  the  changes 
in  the  pulse  have  slightly  preceded  the  alterations  of  temperature, 
and,  as  it  were,  announced  the  occurrence  of  the  latter. 

(r)  III  the  fulness  of  the  capillaries,  for  since  their  behaviour 
reacts  upon  the  giviug  off  of  warmth,  and,  therefore,  has  great 
influence  on  the  degree  of  temperature,  their  relations  are  at  least 
somewhat  complicated. 
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{/I)  On  fie  frequeney  of  the  regpirafiont,  of  which,  however,  the 
same  may  be  said  as  about  the  heart's  contraction,  with  tliis  super- 
adilcd,  that  in  almost  all  severe  diseases  it  is  tolerably  common  for  local 
disorders  to  develop  themselves  in  the  oi^ns  of  respiration,  which 
produces  an  effect  npon  the  frequency  of  respiration. 

(e)  On  the  tongue. — Although  the  eitremest  degrees  of  dryness 
are  very  often  observed  with  normal  temperatures,  and  without  any 
local  affection  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. > 

if)  On  the  digeatisefacalli/. — Although  through  the  frequency 
with  which  gastric  catarrh  seta  in  in  almost  all  diseases,  the  direct 
inflaence  of  the  temperature  on  digestion  is  by  no  means  a  simple 
qaestion. 

{g)  On  the  inlegrilg  of  the  function!  qf  the  mmeles  {functions 
Ikeeintrachtigung),  which  may,  however,  have  many  other  causes 
I'ftlTecting  it. 

(li)  On  the  serretiong,  especially  that  of  urine;  altboagh  the 
relations  of  this  to  the  changes  of  temperature  are  far  from  being 
accurately  determined  as  yet.' 

((}  Oil  the  componlioit  of  the  blood,  and  especially  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  ita  red  corpuscles,  which,  Iiowever,  maj  take  place  through 
exudations  and  deprivation  of  nourishment. 

(X-)  In  tie  lendencif  to  ext-favasatioiis  and  tmmudationt,  and  to 
the  aggregation  of  deposits,  which  are,  indeed,  every  one  of  tlieui 
possible  effects  of  the  most  widely  differing  factors. 

(/)  On  ^\teasive  jiarenchymatout  processes  of  a  destructive  nature 

(acute  fatty  degeneration},  although,  indeed,  this  too  may  occur 

withoat  any  considerable  alterations  of  temperature  {as  in  poisoning 

H       by  phosphorus). 

^^L     {m)   On  the  general  nutrition  of  the  hody ;  on  its  arrest,  on  its 

^^^1    '  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remiiid  the  reader  tbat  dryness  of  the  toogue 

^^^Rnny  be  produced  (a)  b;  brealhing  through  the  mouth  instead  of  the  nose,  as  b 

^^^Mecp,  especially  when  the  surrouniiiDg  air  is  deficient  in  humidity,  (£)  Trom 

^^BdefcctlTB  water  supply,  which  often  happens  tu  bad  nursiug;  indeed,  I  belieTe, 

■^^phat  if  the  patient  be  liberaliy  supplied  with  driuks,  extreme  degrees  (such  as 

f^^iOrdes)  of  dryness  of  the  tongue  are  »e!dom  met  witli.    (c)  From  the  effect  at 

certain  mcdicioes,  or  toulc  agents.    (Opiates  are  oft«a  credited  with  this,  yet, 

in  common  wilii  Graves  and  Trousseau,  I  have  often  aeeu  the  tongue  grow 

moislet  and  cooler  under  their  use.)     (rf)  From  local  affectiouB  of  the  m 

membrue,  and  perhaps  other  causes. — [Tb&ks.], 

*  Ailhoogh  Frofessor  Poikti  has  ably  led  the  way  In  researches  of  this 
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diminution;  althougli,  indeed,  consumption  or  wasting  never  appearcl 
to  be  produced  purely  by  fever,  or  by  collapse ;  and  the  share  of  tbaa 
other  morbid  processes  of  the  disease  io  the  diminished  nutrition'! 
can  as  little  be  calculated  aa  the  influence  of  the  temperatun  I 
upon  it.  I 

g  5.  If  one  testa  a  very  large  number  of  separate  observations  it  J 
becomes  impossible  to  escape  the  following  conclusions :  U 

(a)  When  the  changes  of  t-em/ieraiiire  are  moderate,  either  in  a  I 
rising  or  falling  direction,  nothing  can  be  detected  in  tlie  systeta  m 
which  need  necessarily  be  attributed  to  the  abnormal  temperatnre  orfl 
which  may  not  often  enough  occur  without  any  such  alteration  of  I 
temperature.  I 

Yet  even  in  such  cases  it  rather  seems  that  tlic  subjective  feelingSf  I 
the  general  turgescence,  and  the  aspect  of  the  patient  dependent  J 
upon  it,  the  faculty  of  digestion,  the  free  and  perfect  co-ordinatioa  oFl 
the  functions  of  tiie  brain  and  of  the  muscle;!,  the  quantity  and  I 
quality  of  the  urine,  and,  perhaps,  of  other  secretions  also,  arav 
simultaneously  afl'ected  by  the  change  of  temperature.  These  effect*  1 
generally  appear  mueh  more  evident  when  the  systt-m  at  the  same 
time  is  called  upon  to  make  any  considerable  effort. 

[b)  When  the  letnperaiure  rhea  ahniptly  from  normal  or  almost 
normal  degrees  to  considerable  heights,  it  is  very  coromoii  to  meet  J 
with  striking  nervous  and  other  functional  disorders;  yet  m  not  ft| 
few  cases  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  these  is  observed,  and  th* 
patient  and  those  around  him  have  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  tl 
processes  going  on,  which  can  only  be  recognised  at  such  a  Ume  1 
therrao  metric  ohservation. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  even  in  the  cases  when  the  abrupt  i 
of  temperature  is  accompanied  with  many  and  severe  symptoms 
uncommonly  rare  to  find  delirium  associated  with  them,  uhilsl 
headache,  absence  of  mind,  fainting,  or  even  sopor,  are  bj  no  means 
rare. 

Cc)  Eten  rather  considerable  ekvations  of  temperalsre,  tcAeu  they 
alternate  with  dailif  remisntons  of  tolerable  extent,  may  !as.t  for  I 
considerable  time  without  being  accompanied  at  the  moment  by  uiji 
particular  phenomena,  dependent  (witli  any  probability)  eimply  upci7 
the  anomaly  of  the  temperature. 

The  functional  disorders  which  display  themselves  at  rach  a  tiu 
xti',  at  least  extremely  often,  by  no  means  parallel  with  the  height  0 
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"the  exacerbations,  and  in  Buch  cases  at  least  the  perhaps  immediate 
rfTecta  of  the  change  of  temperature  are  dominated  by  the  influence 
of  the  priinarj  cause  of  the  illness  and  the  manifold  charges  in 
^^B  various  organs  which  are  set  up  by  the  disease  itself.  This,  however, 
^^■does  not  preclude  even  remitting  febrile  temperatures  having  tbeir 
^^^Mare  in  impoverishing  the  blood,  in  the  alteration  of  secretions, 
^^knd  in  diminished  nutrition.  These  results  appear,  however,  to  be 
^^Uir  more  dependent  upon  the  duration  than  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
^Hvcmittent  febrile  course. 

^^  (rf)  In  »ah-contiimOtti  and  continuous  elevations  of  temperature  of 
eomiderable  ataount  there  are  either  so  many  other  serious  conditions 
present  that  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  attribute  special  functional 
phenomena  and  consecutive  disorders  of  tissues  to  the  increased 
temperature,  or  they  are  special  obscure  eases,  which  cannot  well 
be  made  use  of  as  bases  for  general  conclusions,  or  as  illustrative 
Bi^uments. 

In  any  case  there  is  no  particular  morbid  symptom  which  can  be 
shown  to  display  anything  approaching  to  a  regular  parallelism  with 
^^—■Uic  degrees  of  temperature,  or  of  which  it  can  justly  be  said  that  it 
^^UDust  infallibly  occur  with  certain  degrees  of  temperature.  But, 
^^■■gain,  this  by  no  means  precludes  the  anomalies  of  temperature  from 
^^■biing  followed  either  directly  or  mediately  by  certain  subsequent 
results. 

(«}  But  a  it  undeniable  that  Here  it  a  definite  relation  between 
the  (emperalnre  and  the  epent  of  death,  inasmuch  as  the   continu- 
ance of  life  is  clearly  incompatible  with  certain  heights  of  tempera- 
ture, although  the  reason  is  certainly  unknown,  and  can  scarcely  be 
that  propounded  by  Weihirt  ^  Kttiav    dcr   Heilk.,'  iv,  193),  who 
mentions  that  fibrine  begins  to   be  separated  from  the   blood   at 
certain  high  degrees  of  temperatures.     Even  in  this  respect  relapsing 
^^—  fever  has  taught  us  that  the  limits  of  bearable  temperature  must  be 
^BTxlended  further  than  was  at  one  time  believed  to  be  possible. 
^^K     if)   '^/^  a/all  (jf  temperatare  from  high  degree*  to  nonnat  or 
^^^- below  it,  we  generally  find  remarkable  anomalies  of  function,  under 
cifcumslances  which  prove  by  no   rise  unfavorable  to  the  patient, 
and  it  may  be  tn  the  direct  road  to  recovery.     lu  exanthematous 
1  typhus  the  delirium  often  lasts  some  days  after  the  fever,  and  even  in 
tftbdominal  typhus  1  he  greatest  disturbance  of  the  brain  sometimes 
incidcs  with  the  period  when  the  temperature  has  decidedly  taken 
I  descending  direction.     In  pneumonias  the  severe  functional  dis- 
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orders  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  delirium,  occur  far  more  frcquwitiy 
qfier  llie  maximam  of  tlie  temperature  lias  been  attained,  wlicn  tlio 
temperature  is  quickly  falling,  or  has  again  become  normal,  rather 
tiian  at  the  lieight  of  the  fever.  And  the  same  is  true  of  any  other 
kiud  of  disease. 

But  just  as  frequently  very  abrupt  downfalls  of  temperature  occur 
in  which  neither  the  functioLs  of  the  brain  nor  those  of  any  other 
organ  appear  to  be  disturbed  in  any  way. 

(ff)  In  minormnl  temperalures  there  is,  indeed,  generally,  an  in- 
llueneconthe  turgcscence  of  the  surface  of  the  body  [washerwoman's 
hand  of  cholera],  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  overlookcj]  in  the  aspect 
(if  the  face.  Other  parts  of  the  body  also  may  be  disturbed  in 
their  functions.  But  in  any  considerable  downfall  of  temperature 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  always  so  complicated  and  intri- 
cate, that  it  appears  impossible  to  attribute  the  symptoms  simply 
to  the  decrease  of  temperature. 


APPENDIX  No.  I. 
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Note  to  jHi'ji's  JOj  and  115,  on  Ute  hfluenee  of  Hett  and  Wvrit, 
and  the  Jnfiiience-  of  MmosjjAeric  Fretmre,  o«  Temjieralare. 

LorUt  has  made  very  interesting  observations  on  variations  of  the 
temperature  in  conditions  of  rest,  and  of  muscular  movement,  on 
level  ground  and  on  bigh  mountains,  and  has  lately  published  them 
in  tlie'Comptes  Rendus'  (1869,  p.  709,  si?ance  pour  ao  Sept.), 
The  temperatures  were  taken  under  the  tongue. 

In  Lyons  (200  metres  =  21 8J  feet  elevation),  with  an  almo- 
spheric  temperature  of  22"7°  C.  (72'86°  Fahr.},  the  temperature 
during  rest  was  36'4°  C.  (97'52°  Fahr.),  whilst  with  bodily  exercise 
it  was  only  36*2°  C.  (97*16"  Fahr.).  Oa  the  other  hand,  LorUt 
found  iu  two  ascents  of  Mount  Blanc  on  the  17th  and  26tb  of 
August,  1869,  the  temperature  affected  as  shown  in  the  table  on 
page  446. 

No  doubt  the  diminished  chemical  processes  resulting  from  the 
rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  were  quite  sufRcient  during  bodily 
rest  to  maiutnin  a  normal  temperature.  But  as  soon  as  exertions 
were  made,  and  the  chemical  forces  had  to  resolve  themselves  into 
motion,  they  no  longer  sufficed  to  produce  the  warmth  which  is 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  normal  temperature.  The 
temperature  suddenly  sank  several  degrees,  even  as  much  as  nearly 
5*  C.  (9°  Fahr.).  But  directly  a  few  minutes'  rest  intervened  the 
chemical  forces  again  produced  warmth,  and  the  temperature  quickly 
began  to  rise  to  normal  again.  On  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
iiowever,  it  required  half  an  hour's  rest  before  the  temperature  re- 
gained its  normal  height. 

During  digestion,  on  the  other  band,  this  discrepancy  between 
rest  and  movement  was  no  longer  remarkable.  Iu  spite  of  con- 
tinued exertion,  the  temperature  remained  between  36°  and  37°  C. 
(y6*S'^  and  ^%-6°  Falir.),  and,  indeed,  reached  as  much  as  37'3'' C. 
(99' 14°  Fahr.).     However,  the  compensatory  influence  of  nourish- 
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ment  was  not  lasting.    An  hour  after  the  meal  Ihe  cooling  of  the 
body  by  exercise  recommenced.' 


APPENDU  No.  n. 

Table  of  Tiermometric  EquivalenU,  according  to  the  CeUiau  {pr 
Centigrade),  S^atumr'i,  and  Fahrenlieit's  Scales. 

[N.B. — Any  numbers  not  inclnded  in  the  table  can  be  easily  con- 
verted if  once  the  principle  of  division  of  the  scales  be  mastered. 
The  principle  of  the  Centigrade  or  Celaian  thermometer  is  to  divide 
the  space  between  32°  of  Pahr.,  or  freezing-point,  from  which  the 
Centigrade  starts,  and  212°  of  Tahr.,  or  boiling  point,  into  100°. 
Therefore,  eveiy  180°  Fahr.  =  100°  C,  or  every  i*^  C.=^  i-8°Fahr. 

In  E&umur^s  thertnometer  the  same  space  b  divided  into  80° 
only.  Therefore,  1°  C.  =  i-8°  I'ahr.,  or  fi^'^  H,.;  or  1°  Fahr., 
=  J°  C.  or  1°  R.  Tlierefore,  the  relation  between  the  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit, Centigrade,  and  Reaumur,  is  explained  by  the  numbers  9, 5, 4. 

In  converting  from  Fahrenheit  into  Centigrade  or  Seaumur  we  must 
first  tuUract  32,  and  then  reduce ;  whilst  in  converting  into  Fahren- 
heit from  either  Centigrade  or  Reaumur  we  must  add  33  after  the 
multiplication  and  division  are  completed.  The  following  arbitrary 
rules  may  be  found  convenient : 

(1)  To  convert  Centigrade  into  Fahrenheit,  multiply  by  9,  divide 

'  la  tlie  'Luicct '  of  Jan.  ist,  1870,  I  find  Ihe  following  observations  of  Dr. 
Marcel  (seo  also  '  Arcbifes  des  Sciences  pbysiques,'  xixvi,  347,  and  the  '  Bib- 
liolbtque  Uoiverselle  et  Revue  Suisse,'  Nov.  i^lh,  18IJ9),  who  gives  an 
accooat  of  some  obaervationa,  rande  in  an  espeditioa  to  the  Mont  Blaac  cliaia 
of  mouotainE,  on  tbc  inBueace  of  altitnde  on  tempcratnre.  His  observa- 
tions were  made  with  a  thermometer  in  tbe  mouth,  bj  means  of  a  mirror 
atlaclied  to  tbe  instrumeut.  It  wQl  be  leen  that  they  substantially  confinn  ^^ 
Lortet's  icsearcbes.  ^^M 

1,  The  temperature  of  the  liuman  body  ta  a  state  of  repose  is  not  less       ^H 
■  elevilBd  at  the  aummits  of  high  moatitBins  than  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  ^H 

^^■^  3.  Puring  the  act  of  ascent  the  temperature  appears  to  diminish  prc^res- 
^^^fe  sivety — tbe  time  from  tbe  last  meal  is  one  oC  tbe  chief  factors.  As  a  general 
^^H  rule,  rapid  mounting,  with  free  cutaoeous  transpiration,  produces  the  greatest 
^^F     deprcssioQ  of  temperatitrc.  ^^ 

I  3.  The  tempotature  eooq  rises  again  wiieo  at  rest,  or  b;  modernting  t!ie  speed.      ^^M 

4.  Tbc  cardine  oppression  and  general  feeling  of  indisposition,  &c.,  is  noconi-     ^^M 

hpanitii  at  great  tdliludes  by  remarkable  dcpiessioos  of  bodily  tciopentuie." —    ^^H 


bj  J,  add  32,  or  multiplj  by  18  and  add  33.     Esu 

=  20  X   i*8  +  32  =  68Tahr. 

{2)  To  convert  Centigrade  into  Beauiuur,  multiply  by  4,  dinde 
by  5,  or  multiply  by  o"8.     Example :  20°  C.  x  0'8  =  16°  K. 

(31  To  turn  Talireuheit  into  Centigrade,  deduct  32,  multiply  by 
5,  and  divide  by  9.     Example:   104^^  Fahr.  — 32  x  5^9  =  40°  C. 

(4)  To  turn  Fahrenheit  into  Reaumur,  deduct  32,  divide  by  9, 
multiply  by  4.     Example  :   104°  Fahr.— 32  -1-9x4  =  32°  R. 

(5)  To  turn  R4aumur  into  Fahrenheit,  multiply  by  9,  divide  by  4, 
and  add  32. 

(6)  To  turn  Etaumur  into  Centigrade,  multiply  by  5,  divide  by  4. 
The  foUowing  figures  will  still  further  explain. 

t'rtfciiug.  DuUiDg. 
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50 

15 

12 

69 

l?.i 

14 
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ao 

16 

68 

22,s 

18 

r-^„ 

85 

80 

77 

36,11 


91,76 
9 '.94 


9>,66 

9^M 


37.6' 

94.M 

'7.7* 

94^ 

»7.M 

94M 
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c. 

R. 

F. 

c. 

R. 

F. 

31„ 

27>9» 

94,81 

38,75 

31 

101,75 

35 

28 

95 

38,8 

31,04 

102,84 

35,, 

a8,o8 

93.18 

38,8 

31,1* 

I02,ci 

35,„ 

38,16 

95,j6 

39 

31„ 

102,3 

35„ 

28,14 

95»54 

39„ 

3i,»8 

I02,j8 

35,4 

28,,x 

95'7» 

39„ 

31,36 

102,56 

35„ 

28„ 

Jo,j 

39,»5 

31,4 

102,65 

35,« 

28,48 

96,08 

39„ 

31,44 

102,74 

35,y 

28,56 

96,16 

39,75 

31,5 

102,875 

35,3 

28,64 

9<5,44 

39„ 

31,5* 

102,91 

35„ 

28,71 

96,61 

39,5 

31,8 

103,1 

36 

28,8 

96,8 

39,8 

3II68 

103,18 

36„ 

28,88 

96,98 

39,7 

3^,76 

103^16 

36,2 

28,96 

97,16 

39,75 

31,8 

103,5s 

36,ij 

29 

97,»5 

39,8 

31,84 

103,64 

36., 

29,04 

97,14 

39,8 

3i,9» 

103,3* 

36„ 

29,1* 

97,5* 

40 

32 

104 

36„ 

29„ 

97,- 

40,1 

32,08 

104,18 

36,e 

29,18 

97,88 

40„ 

32,16 

104,36 

36„ 

29,36 

98,06 

40,»5 

32„ 

104,45 

36,75 

29„ 

98,15 

40,3 

32,24 

104,54 

36„ 

29,44 

98,14 

40„ 

32,3* 

104,71 

36„ 

29,5* 

98^1 

40,5 

32„ 

104,8 

37 

29,8 

98,6 

40,8 

32,48 

105,08 

37,1 

29,68 

98.78 

40,615 

32,5 

105,115 

37„ 

29.76 

98,96 

40,7 

32,56 

105,16 

37»»5 

29,8 

99,05 

40,75 

32,8 

105,37 

37„ 

29,84 

99,'4 

40,8 

32,6* 

105,44 

37„ 

29,91 

99,3* 

40,8 

32,7* 

105,61 

37,5 

30 

99,5 

41 

32,8 

105,8 

37,e 

30,08 

99,68 

41,1 

32,88 

105,98 

37^ 

30i>6 

99,86 

41,1*5 

32,8 

106,015 

37.75 

30,3 

99,95 

41„ 

32,96 

106,16 

37.8 

30,»4 

100,04 

4I,»5 

33 

106,15 

37„ 

30,3* 

100,11 

41„ 

33,<H 

106,34 

38 

30., 

100,, 

41,4 

33,i» 

106,51 

38„ 

30,48 

100,58 

41,5 

33  0 

106,7 

38,15 

30,5 

100,67 

41,6 

33,»8 

106,88 

38„ 

30,56 

100,76 

4I,6»5 

33„ 

106,915 

38,»5 

30,8 

100,85 

41,7 

33,36 

107,06 

38„ 

30,64 

100,94 

41,75 

33„ 

107,15 

38„ 

30,7* 

101,11 

41,8 

33^44 

107,14 

38,5 

30,8 

101,, 

41,875 

33,5 

107,375 

38,e 

30,88 

101,48 

41,9 

33,5* 

107,41 

38„ 

30,96 

101,66 

42 

33,c 

107,. 

29 
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ETC,   ■ 

^ 

C. 

K.               F. 

C. 

R. 

F. 

*3., 

33,M          107,78 

43.1TI 

34., 

l>O.C7( 

4a,.., 

■  33„           107,1.1 

4S„ 

34.7. 

IIO,lt 

49„ 

33.76          107,96 

43.» 

34a 

110,, 

4a,.s 

33„           io8,.s 

43,. 

34.W 

ito.41 

4i„ 

33.8*          108.M 

43.6»s 

34,. 

IlO,s.l 

43.!7f 

3S,.           io8„», 

«„ 

34.96 

1101,66 

48.. 

33-9'          io8,,i 

43.7! 

35 

110,7, 

*B,. 

34           lOS.i 

43., 

3S.O* 

I10,»4 

49„ 

34,08          io8,M 

43„ 

3S." 

111,01 

4a.6.i 

34„            io8,,.i 

44 

35„ 

HI., 

*2„ 

34.1*          io8,B« 

4*., 

3S.i» 

Ilt.lS 

4».7I 

H,         108,,, 

4*,: 

35,16 

III.I6 

«,. 

34,14          I09,=4 

4*,i 

35.M 

111,74 

4a,i7i 

34„           109..7J 

44-17! 

35., 

ItI.»Tl 

48„ 

34.11          109.U 

4i-4 

35.5. 

111,91 

48 

34,,           109., 

44,i 

35., 

113,, 

4S„ 

34rt»          I09.i» 

44.. 

3S.6« 

I13.M 

43.»i 

3*.,            109,6.! 

44„ 

35.76 

113^ 

43„ 

34.i6          '  09.76 

44., 

3S.« 

113.64 

43.»J 

3*,,           io5.s( 

44„ 

35.i>' 

1 12,U 

^^^_   «,. 

34,«4          I09.« 

45 

36 

113 

APPENDIX  No.  III. 

T/ie  following  noiet  came  under  my  notice  too  late  for  imerdon  t» 
Heir  proper  places : 

I.  K.  Th.  Schmalz  (in  Schmidt's  '  Jahrbiicber,'  B.  137,  p.  213 
(1868)  gives  the  following  as  the  average  temperature  of  several 
domestic  animals  taken  in  the  rectum,  the  vaginal  temperatures  being 
about  o'a"  to  0'5°  Reaumur,  =.j'^th''  to  i'i25°  Fahrenheit  l<»eer 
than  these: 


Bdls 

=  31-3=  R.=  103-41°  F. 

Govs 

=  3i-3°E.=  i03-ao=F. 

Cftlvea 

=  314°  R.=  103-650  F. 

Sheep 

=  3ra°R.=  104-45=  F- 

Lambs 

=  3r5''R.  =  io5-ia''F. 

Hone  >nd  n 

1  =  30-7°  R.  =  ioi-07°  F. 

I 


Some  of    these  differ  rather  considerablj  from  those  given  at 
page  85. 

3.  Lombard  has  found,  bf  means  of  a  very  delicate  thermo-electric 
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spparatDs  regiBtering  T.iV<i°  C'j  ^^at  the  temperatare  of  the  skin 
ovpr  the  radial  artery  at  the  wriat  falls  for  a  few  seconda  after 
suBpending  respiration.  [See  p.  io8.]  Quoted  in  '  Medico- 
Chinirgica!  Keriew'  for  January,  187 1,  to  which  also  I  am  indebted 
for  the  following  reference. 

3.  Drs,  Brown-Sequard  and  TholoKau  find  that  pinching  a  limb 

raises  the  temperature  of  that  limb,  but  lowers  the  temperature  of  its 

fellow  ou  the  opposite  side ;  also,  that  pinching  one  leg  often  raises 

the  temperature  of  the  arm  of  the  same  aide,  and  lowers  the  tem- 

-  perature  of  the  other  (opposite)  arm,  as  well  aa  of  the  opposite  leg. 

They  consider  all  these  to  he  phenomena  of  a  reflex  kind,  and  due 
to  vascular  contraction  or  dilatation.  ('  Gazette  I^^dicale  de  Paris,' 
1870,  p.  142.)— [Trass.] 
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APPENDIX  No.  V. 


Explanation  of  the  Lithographic  Plat-es. 


The  first  plate  affords  a  model  for  the  registration  of  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse  and  respirations,  and  for  the  temperature. 

The  pobltshers  keep  such  ready  for  use,  at  a  cost  of  two  silber- 
groschen  each  =  aid,  or  tliirty  for  one  thaler,  ten  silbergroschen  = 
I  3«.  icxi.,  or  ICX3  for  35  thaler3=8».  Srf. nearly.' 
1.  On  this,  as  in  the  remaining  tables,  the  strong  perpendicnlar  line 
I  indicates  midm'ght,  the  liner  perpendicular  line  mid-day.  The  space 
ll)etween  these  vertical  lines  may  be  employed  to  note  measaremeiits 
kialcen  at  different  hours  of  day  or  uight.  For  convenience,  the 
ICelsian  (Centigrade]  and  Reaumur's  scale  are  placed  side  by  side. 
I.  [Centigrade  and  Falireuheit's  are  substituted  in  our  copy.] 
I  In  order  to  facihtate  the  use  of  this  chart,  I  have  noted  the 
I  particulars  of  u  case,  which  is  interesting  even  in  itself,  on  account  of 
I  its  oiianging  fortunes.     It  will  be  easily  seen  how  such  curves  assist 

I  '  Mr.  Hawksley,  sui^cul  inetrumcat  maker,  of  80,  Dlcnlieim  Street,  Bond 
I  Street,  W.,  keeps  charts  of  large  and  EmsU  siic  (tbc  lotler  bouaU  for  the  pocket). 
I  He  iiaa  nleo  mode  cotuiden>ble  impravements  in  clinical  tUermometers,  partioit- 
\  larif  in  tlie  grftdaation. 

I  Uessre.  Hsrvev  and  Itejnolds  also  sopplj  cliatta  at  a  moderate  cost; 
I  and  Iihtc  latelir  made  an  iniprovenieQt  b;  introducing  a,  chsmber  at  tbe 
I  upper  end  of  llie  tliennometer,  bj  wliicli  the  iuilei  can  be  recovered,  i(  it 
I  liM  been  sliaken  d<inu  into  the  bulb,  ia  iccordonce  «ith  a  auj^gestioa  oF  tbc 
I  late  PtofcHWr  Phillips.— [Tuxs,] 
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ia  rnpidly  gaining  a  correct  idea  of  the  wliole  disease.  A  few 
remarks  on  the  special  occurrences  of  the  case,  and  on  the  therapeutic 
measures  employed,  suffice  to  show  at  one  glance  all  that  is  worthy 
of  note  in  the  cose.  After  some  details  of  a  personal  nature,  tho 
beginning  and  common  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  and  the  number  of 
the  thermometer,  the  days  of  the  month  are  appended  in  Arabic 
numerals,  the  days  of  the  disease  va  Roman  figures.  Besides  this, 
the  principal  therapeutic  measures  employed  are  recorded ;  then 
follows  the  temperature  curve,  with,  on  an  average,  six  daily 
observations,  wMoh  is  succeeded  by  curves  of  the  pulse  (talcea 
morning  and  evening),  and  then  the  curve  of  the  frequency  of 
respirations. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  chart  there  are  the  weights  of  the  patient 
at  different  periods  [in  kilogrammes — a  kilogrammes  2'2046ai3 
English  ponnds  avoirdupoise,  and  the  reduction  has  been  made  in 
our  copy],  and  some  further  remarks  are  also  appended.  It  is  verj 
easy  to  supplement  and  complete  a  table  of  this  kind  by  adding,  for 
example,  a  diagram  or  curve  of  the  size  of  the  spleen,  or  of  a 
pleuritic  exudation,  and  by  noting  down  the  chief  and  speciid 
symptoms  as  they  occur. 

J"ur  a  beginner  it  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  mark  the  space 
between  37'5  and  ^6-^  0.(99-5° and  9T1°^-)  ^  so™^  "'"/J  ^i't  a 
red  pencil,  for  instance,  in  order  to  denote  the  range  of  normal 
temperatures. 

VoR  case  which  I  have  used  to  exemplify  the  mode  of  using  the 
table  was  one  of  extraordinarily  severe  and  much  complicated 
abdominal  typhus,  with  recrudescence  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
week,  in  which  the  treatment  was  somewhat  varied.  The  action  of 
the  calomel  given  is  recognised  by  a  sudden  fall  of  temperature,  but 
any  lasting  effect  from  the  remedy  could  not  be  expected,  because 
the  disease  had  already  made  considerable  progress  when  it  was 
prescribed.  'When  the  temperature  again  rose,  in  spite  of  a  good 
deal  of  bronchitis  a  cold  bath  of  18°  C  (64" 4°  F.)  was  given  for 
twenty  minutes  on  the  twelfth  day,  and  douches  of  iced  water  were 
applied  at  the  same  time,  and  repeated  three  times  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  baths  on  the  tem- 
perature may  be  seen  in  the  doited  lines  (temperature  taken  in  the 
rectum) ;  after  the  first  bath  the  temperature  feU  tcom  40°  C. 
(104T.)  to39'5°C.  (i03'i°r.)j  after  the  second  bath  from  40.3"  C. 
(i04'5°F.)  to39'5°C.  (i03-i''F.),and  then  sank  spontaneously  (aee 
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the  continuous  line)  to  39'i°C.(ioj-38F.)-  Alter  the  third  bath  from 
39"9''  C.  (i03'9°  F.)to  38*3°  C.  (loi-ia");  after  the  fourth  bath  the 
immediate  effect  was  barely  ^th  of  a  degree  (Fahr.) .  Between  the  baths 
tlte  trunk  was  covered  with  ice-bags.  But  although  all  the  symptoms 
improved  under  this  treatmeutj  and  the  dry  smoky  tongue  perfectly 
cleaned,  tlie  appetite  returned,  the  meteorism  dimmishcd,  the  spleen 
decreased  in  size,  and  the  brain  symptoms  in  particular  were  essentially 
improved ;  although  the  hrancliitis  also  became  better,  the  patient 
complained  so  bitterly  of  the  torment  of  the  cold  baths  that  the  next 
,'batls  employed  were  only  lukewarm  {2^° — 33°  C.  =  77° — 89-6° 
'1'.).  The  results,  aa  the  dotted  lines  show,  were  proportionately 
small.  Prom  the  fifteenth  day  the  patient  positively  refused  to  fake 
the  baths.  Soon  after  they  were  discontinued  the  temperature  rose 
in  spite  of  persistence  in  the  application  of  cold  compresses ;  how- 
ever, after  the  seventeenth  day  the  disease  appeared  to  take  a 
favorable  turn.  An  increase  of  fever  on  the  seventeenth  day,  wliich 
the  patient  herself  found  very  uncomfortable,  determined  her,  partly 
also  because  she  observed  the  favorable  effects  of  the  baths  in  a 
fellow  patient,  to  take  another  bath,  and  the  same  on  the  next  day. 
The  result  was  favorable;  the  remissions  became  more  marked. 
However,  an  exacerbation  on  the  twenty-first  day  again  made  the 
patient  refuse  the  baths,  and  they  were  not  persisted  in,  because  the 
symptoms  on  the  whole  appeared  to  take  a  favorable  aspect.  But 
from  the  twenty-fifth  day  the  exacerbations  again  became  more  severe, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  remissions  grew  less  from  day  to  day.  Tiie 
spleen  now  began  to  enlarge  again ;  at  first,  however,  there  were  no 
particular  subjective  feelings  of  discomfort,  and  the  patient  con- 
tinued most  decidedly  to  refuse  to  resume  the  baths,  and  still  did  so, 
whilst  oil  the  symptoms  of  a  fresh  fastigium  gradually  developed 
themselves :  the  head  symptoms  grew  worse  and  worse,  till  persis- 
tent delirium,  a  dry,  fuliginous,  and  tremulous  tongue,  increasing 
meteorism,  the  spleen  growmg  bi^er,  fresh  rose-spots,  and  extreme 
prostration,  set  in.  To  these  were  added  severe  bronchitis,  with 
infiltration  of  the  lower  lobes  of  both  longs,  great  debility,  and 
fre(|ucncy  of  cardiac  contractions ;  the  urine  became  albuminous,  and 
there  was  painful  thrombosis  of  both  lower  extremities,  with  severe 
(Edematous  swelling.  It  is  true  that  the  high  fever  temperature  was 
lowered  on  the  thirty-lifth  day  by  the  use  of  digitalis,  hut  the  patient 
became  collapsed,  and  whilst  the  checks  had  a  cireumscrihed  flush  of 
redness,  the  rest  of  the  surface  was  pale,  the  nose,  ear?,  hands,  and 
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feet  cold,  the  breathing  irregular  and  shallow.  She  quite  lost  con- 
sciousness, and  only  murmured  incoherentjjj  and  exhibited  automatic 
movements  of  the  facial  muscles  and  of  tlie  hands.  The  second 
souad  of  the  heart  grew  indistinct,  and  was  almost  lost,  and  thp 
patient  appeared  to  be  in  the  death-agony.  She  was,  however,  then 
plunged  into  the  baths  (at  a  warmth  of  22-5°  C.  —  735'^  F,).  The 
effect,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  Loped  for,  was  overwhelming. 
All  the  threatening  symptoms  vanished  after  only  a  few  baths. 

Not  only  was  their  influence  oa  the  temperature  very  considerable, 
but  the  tongue  very  qaickly  cleaned,  the  spleen  began  to  diminish, 
oonscionsiicss  was  restored,  sleep  returned  to  her,  she  passed  a  large 
quantity  of  urine  free  from  albumen,  the  breathing  became  regular, 
both  the  infiitratiau  of  tlie  lungs  and  the  bronchitis  were  ameIio> 
rated,  the  swelling  of  the  legs  subsided,  and  after  only  six  daya 
convalescence  set  in,  and  no  further  baths  were  required. 

The  remaining  tables  give  examples  of  the  more  important  forma 
of  the  course  taken  by  the  temperature  in  various  diseases.  They 
are,  however,  all  taken  from  actual  (concrete)  cases.  The  apices 
of  the  curves  between  midnight  and  noon  generally  correspond  to 
the  daily  mnimum,  although  generally  but  little  regard  has  been  had 
to  the  csact  hour  of  the  forenoon  on  winch  this  occurred.  The 
apices  of  the  curves  between  noon  and  midnight  correspond  in  the 
same  manner  to  the  daily  marimifm. 

It  often  seemed  necessary  to  draw  more  perpendicular  lines,  to 
accurately    represent  the    intercurrent  elevations   of   temperatnn  ' 
which  sometimes  occurred.     However,  they  cannot  well  be  misim- 
derstood. 

As  regards  other  matters,  the  letter-press  will,  doubtless,  affoid 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  several  curves  represented. 
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